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THE   COURTEOUS   READER. 


Methinkb  an  apology  is  neoeflsary,  for  adTenturing  on  a 
subject  of  the  extreme  difficulty  essayed  in  these  volumes ; 
but  the  cause  of  my  entering  on  so  notable  ambitious  a  task, 
will,  perhaps,  hold  me  excused  in  some  measure;  for  this 
was  it: — I  had  noted  with  exceeding  sorrowfulness,  and  a 
becoming  indignation,  divers  small  biographers,  muddle- 
headed  commentators,  and  insolent  cyclopfledia  scribblers, 
with  as  scarce  a  commodity  of  truth  as  of  wit,  garnishing 
their  silly  conceits  of  the  noblest  heart  and  brain  that  eyer  la- 
boured for  universal  humanity,  with  a  prodigal  store  of  all 
manner  of  despicable  yileness>  and  wretched  impudent  f  oUy ; 
and  having  had  much  deep  study,  and  moreover,  being  pos- 
aetsed  of  a  very  boundless  love  of  the  subject,  I  thought  I 
would  strive^  as  far  as  lay  within  the  compass  of  my  humble 
ability,  to  put  to  shame  these  pitiful  traducers,  and  set  up 
befoi«  the  world  a  statue  of  this  High  Priest  of  Nature,  as  he 
ou^t  to  be  entitled,  as  like  as  might  be  unto  the  wondrous 
admiraUeness  of  his  natural  gifts» 


^^   .-v*n — 

■^^^H 

■jIH^^H 

VI  PREFACE. 

I  doubt  hogelj  there  bu  ever  been  t  writer  of  n  cathoEc  ■ 
reputadon  u  Ibia  to  ilandered  efaaneter;  for,  u  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, it  ia  mice  pocnble  to  point  ont  any  one  part  of  dte 
boge  giobe,  where  Mine  faint  wfaiipa  of  him  hath  not  peoe- 
traled.  On  the  deieiteat  rock,  in  the  aangeat  countrj,  in  *11 
•xtremea  of  climate,  and  among  tbe  goodliett  and  glcomiMt 
fosturea  of  land  and  aea,  amnewhat  of  the  countleaa  great 
heapi  of  comfort  he  bath  left  ua,  hath  had  its  esqiwdte  sweet 
influence.  In  what  remote  wildemeaa  hath  the  miwonary 
Mt  np  hia  dwelling,  which  knowetfa  not,  in  hie  lighter  hours, 
the  cheerful  piety  of  hia  matchlei*  preaching  ? — Over  which 
inhoapitable  towering  mountain,  doth  the  traveller  seek  a 
path,  that  hath  not  beard,  to  b^uile  the  way  of  its  weariness, 
the  welcome  remembrance  of  hia  infibite  wit?  And  over 
what  far  diatant  otean  hath  the  aca-hoy  itrained  hia  gaze, 
that  nerer  caught  from  auch  lofty  gallery,  matches  of  the 
inimitaUc  nmiic  of  his  evo-laating  tnixM  vene^  There 
are  no  nieb  placet.  He  had)  adrentured  wide  and  far ;  and 
bit  atreain  of  pnreat  £ngliah  hath  Sowed  from  the  gentle 
Avon,  thnmgfa  every  monatrona  mk  that  dathetfa  its  violent, 
fierce  bittowa  against  the  walla  of  the  globe :  and  it  is  drunk 
widi  a  Hbe  delicate  rare  freabneac  aa  at  ita  bnmUe  source,  on 
the  faanka  of  the  gigantic  Miaaistippi,  the  mighty  Ganges, 
and  Ml  thOM  of  theii  in  good  tim«,  a*  glorious  rival,  the 
Darling. 

Amongst  the  living,  there  exiateth  no  atgn  of  any  anch  great- 
Dcaa.  Erery  aneeeeding  generation  it  aoemeth  to  increaae, 
whUtt  such  examidea  aa  had  undiluted  aaprwnacy  before  it 
made  itaelfmanifeBt,  hare  since  wrapped  Aetr  antique  cloakt 
■bout  them,  and  been  contant  with  bamhl«r  placea.  The  afaades 
of  Sophocles,  .£schylus,  Euripidea,  Henaoder,  and  Aristo- 
phanea,  are  stirred  from  their  long  deep  lethaigy  by  wondront 
memorials  of  the  wool-stapler's  son  of  Stratford  uttered  within 
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the  iti&i  yMdk  mm  ooee  tlieir^(Hobe»''  bj  tome  adTOltiiroiis 
tourist  from  an  island  that  nerer  had  name  or  enstenee  in 
their  memoriai  r  and  ao  didr  maaten  in  arms  yet  pajnla  in 
learning  ^le  hanghty  Romana,  rise  from  their  desolate  the- 
atiea  marrdling  exceedingly  to  hear  there  prodaimed  in  all 
that  appertainetfa  tt^casceUeneein  die  writing  of  Tragedy  and 
Comedy  the  andispatal)le  omnipotenoe  of  a  Briton. 

Thna^  in  his  national  proper  appardHng  goeth  he  so  fi- 
moody  abroad,  bat  in  a  foreign  dress  he  is  scarce  less  reve- 
renced, fi»r  die  principal  nations  of  Europe  hare  stroTe  to 
make  his  exeellenee  as  familiar  with  them  aa  was  possihie,. 
and  have  torqed  his  English  into  as  eloquent  language  of 
dieir  own  as  they  had  at  their  commandment    By  these- 
means,  the  Spaniard,  the  Italian,  the  Frenchman,  and  the 
German,  have  got  him  into  dieii  friendly  acquaintance.    But 
of  theae  only  the  Germans  can  be  said  either  to  know  him 
dioroaghly,  or  appreciate  him  with  a  proper  affisction.    Theaa 
csKdlent  worthy  persons  do  love  him  with  all  their  hearta— 
atndy  him  so  intendy,  diey  will  not  let  the  slightest  of  hia 
manifold  graces  to  eacape  without  the  frdl  measure  of  admi- 
ration it  meriteth  and  do  ao  modi  make  of  him  the  general 
talk,  as  though  all  Germany  were  but  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and  her  sole  glory   no  other  than  William  Shakqieare.    I 
have  ventured  to  style  him  the  High  Priest  of  Nature,  and 
truly,  not  without  proper  warrant*  He  is  (he  chief  interpreter 
of  her  mysteries,  and  the  soverdgn  pontiff  of  her  universal 
dund),  wherever  the  beautiful  is  fdt,  or  the  intellectual  nn- 
deratood;  and  Nature,  who  gave  unto  him  his  surpassing 
attributes,  receiveth  back,  in  a  myriad  of  eidlaustless  chan- 
nels, as  I  hare  insufficiently  noted,  the  divine  excellence  that 
came  of  her  giving.    Since  he  hath  numstered  at  her  altar 
there  hath  been  no  sdiism  as  to  her  doctrine,  nor  sign  of 
dispute  of  her  authority ;  for  he  so  put  her  religion  into  Ian- 


giMge  mi  action,  that  wherever  there  i»  eidig^iteiKd  honu- 
tdtj,  there  mint  ever  lemaiD  the  most  eomeat  loring  deep- 
bemted  devotedneu.  lathis  capacity,  itiaaaatterfooliahtieM 
to  attempt  drawing  up  an  inventory  of  the  riche*  hoarded  in 
the  treasuriea  of  the  deep,  aa  to  seek  to  partjculariae,  with  any 
dling  nigh  upon  faithfulness,  the  prodigal  amount  of  good 
he  hath  cauied  to  be  diatributed  to  manlcind.  A»  a  beiKfac- 
or,  'tis  vain  to  look  for  hia  peer—as  a  philanthropise,  no  one 
bath  Ufed  widi  aueh  profit  to  his  fellows.  The  legacj  which 
he  left  in  trust  to  Time  for  the  universal  benefit,  bath  tbia 
peculiar  property,  that  the  more  of  it  ia  disposed  of,  the  more 
■bundantly  will  it  increase,  and  so  rapidly  doth  it  multiply 
itMlf  as  it  getteth  to  be  spread  abroad,  that  it  may,,  without 
any  colour  of  eiaggeratiaii,  be  said,  it  ia  a  benefaction  that 
must  embrace  all  space  and  all  eleroky- 

Whilat  endeavouring  to  exhibit  something  that  approaches 
to  the  Due  character  of  the  man,  I  have  also  sought  to  pour- 
tny  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  age  on  which  he  con- 
ferred such  marvellous  honour.  Perchance  some  may  think 
that  these  volumea  are  worthjr  only  of  that  sort  of  credit  a 
mere  romance  can  look  for ;  but  let  them  be  assured  tbei«  ia 
moce  of  hiatory  in  Ibeie  pages  than  diveta  books  purporting  to 
be  hiatories  can  boaat  of,  and  whenever  tbey  hold  not  Truth 
by  the  hand  they  tread  ai  nigh  upon  her  heels  as  may  be. 
Mayhap  too,  others  may  look  on  diveta  passages  as  savouring 
in  no  slight  prominence  of  over-boldnesa  in  the  writer,  but,  in 
very  truth,  it  ia  nought  else  but  the  daring  which  love  inapirei, 
and  ought,  it  ia  respectfully  urgei!,  in  no  case  to  be  considered 
aa  coming  of  any  other  source-  Uf  the  iroperfectneas  of  the 
dabmate  picture  I  have  essayed,  I  am  aa  conacious  as  any 
petaon  that  breathe*,  but  I  doubt  not  amongst  all  liberal  kind 
heana  I  ahall  find  audi  charitable  constructioua  put  on  my 
defldency,  as  may  induce  them  to  alUiw  that  the  performance. 
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bnaibfe  m  it  mkj  he,  bath  not  hem  attogedier  nnpfofitafaie. 
This  I  bare  been  the  more  induced  to  look  for  from  the  gene- 
rooa  encouragemept  aflforded  to  ''  Shakspeaieand  hia  Friends" 
bj  mch  critics  and  scholarly  persons  who  haye  taken  it  in  hand, 
who  bodi  pobfidj  and  privatdj  have  bestowed  on  it  their 
commendation  widi  snch  exceeding  boonteonsness  as  I  had 
not  dared  to  expect  That  the  praise  so  generslly  ^ven  ap|died 
nmdi  mofe  to  the  snlgect  than  its  treatment  I  cannot  hdp  but 
bdiere;  bat  let  that  be  as  it  maj,  I  wiH  ever  seek  what  meaaa 
I  bare  at  mjdi^poiisl,  to  prove  how  earnestly  I  strive  for  die 
desert  in  which  it  oo^t  to  have  originated. 

Doabtless,  it  would  be  bat  fitting  of  me  here,  to  make  some 
apology  for  pobliahing  diese  wodu  oat  of  their  jnroper  order, 
as  the  present  shoald  have  preceded  its  predecessor;  but  me- 
thinln  I  cannot  do  better  than  leave  the  £uilt  to  be  deslt  with 
by  the  resder  as  he  shall  think  fittest— hoping  it  may  not  be 
found  a  matter  of  saeh  heinousness  as  to  deprive  the  offbider 
of  some  excusing,  particulariy  as  each  is  a  distinct  wcHrk,  com- 
plete in  itself.  If  there  exist  no  other  olgection,  I  doubt  not, 
despite  their  irregular  starting,  they  wiH  now  run  dieir  race  to- 
gether as  fairiy  and  as  gsllandy  withsl,  ss  can  be  expected  of 
diem. 

There  hadi  been  some  sdr  lately  made  oonoeming  of  the 
orthography  of  the  ever-honoured  name  of  our  **•  Sweet  Swan 
of  Avon."  On  that  point  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that 
itwss  cnstonuury  with  divers  noti^>le  persons  of  the  age  of 
Eliiabetfa,  to  write  their  names  in  more  than  one  form,  just 
as  it  took  their  fantssy,  proof  of  which  will  be  discovered  in 
die  letters  of  the  time,  wherein  Raleigh  sometimes  signeth 
himsdf  ''  Rawley"  Lord  Burleigh  hath  some  three  or  four 
ways  of  spdling  his  name,  and  others  do  the  like  sort  of  thing ; 
dwrefofe,  to  find  a  variation  in  the  autographs  of  theillusr 


trioni  Sukapeareuin  aonunuer  ttrmge.  The  atihogra,^y 
here  adhered  to,  hath  the  TecommendRtioii  of  being  that  wbicli 
the  great  Bard  employed  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life, 
when  it  in  auppaaed  he  mutt  have  lettled  ittohislildng;  ii 
moreover  the  Mme  that  waa  lued  by  the  choicett  of  hia  friends, 
who  doubtleaa,  hsd  the  best  roeaiu  of  kaowing  bii  humour 
in  it,  and  hath  been  made  familiar  to  lu,  in  consequence  of  it* 
adaption  by  the  most  learned  of  his  editors,  cridn,  and 
ididan  in  this,  and  in  all  other  eonntriee,  who,  ao  it  is  pre- 
ninied,  ou^^tto  be  the  pioperest  guides  to  follow  in  such  a 


IQttc  Ibtcbtnctii  ibt  Sbitxjf  of 
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CHAPTER  II 

AH  was  this  Land  ful  filled  of  Faerie, 

Tbe  Elf-Quene  with  hire  joUe  company 

Daunsed  full  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede, — 

This  was  tbe  old  opinion  as  I  rede. . 

Chaucer. 

The  vallies  rang  with  their  delicious  strains, 
And  pleasure  revelled  on  those  happy  plains. 

Chalkbill.. 

What  if  my  lordinge  doo  cbaunce  for  to  miss  met 
The  worst  that  can  happen  his  cudgell  will  kiss  me. 

Tragic  ALL  Comedye  of  Apius  and  Vnu^iNiA. 

Ou  I  what  a  beauteous  n^fal  was  that  time 
honoured,  twenty-third  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  uxty-four  I 
The  air  was  clear  as  any  chrystal,  imd  the  wind 
just  shaking  the  •  fragrance  from  the  young  blos- 
soms, as  it  swept  iJong  to  make  music  in  the  fresh 
leaves  of  the  tall  trees,  did  create  such  harmcmy 
and  sweetness  therein,  that  nothing  could  have  ap- 
peared so  delectable,  save  the  star-bestudded  sky 
above,  wherein  the  lady  moon  was  seen  to  glide 

VOL.  I.  n 
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with  SO  silvery  a  brightness,  that  the  sapphire 
heavens,  the  flowery  earth,  and  the  sparkling  water, 
were  apparelled  in  one  mantle  of  the  delicatest 
light.  Peradventure  so  fur  a  night  hatb  never  been 
seen  before  or  unce;  yet,  of  such  bountiful  beauty 
as  it  was  throughout,  there  was  one  spot  wherein 
its  exquisite  rare  attractions  were  heaped  together 
witii  BO  prodigal  a  hand,  that  the  place,  for  the  ex- 
ceeding jdeasantneas  of  its  aspect,  must  have  been 
like  unto  that  famous  garden  of  Paradise,  that  held 
our  first  parents  in  their  primitive  innocency  and 
happiness. 

It  was  a  low  meadow  field,  marked  by  sundry 
declivities  and  inequalities,  whereon  a  goodly  shew 
of  all  manner  of  sfHing  flowers  were  sleefung  in  the 
moonli^t,  even  to  the  very  waves  of  that  right 
famous  river  the  Avon,  wluch  was  flowing  along  in 
all  its  refreshing  loveliness,  at  its  margin.  Trees 
were  here  and  there  of  divers  kinds,  garmented  in 
their  newest  livery  of  green — a  row  of  alders — a 
dump  of  beeches— a  solitary  oak — a  shady  coppice 
were  stretching  far  aod  wide  in  one  direction ;  and 
hedges  of  hawthorn  and  elder,  interspersed  with 
crab,  wild-plum,  and  towering  ehns,  would  intei^ 
sect  the  country  in  others.  Close  at  hand  was  the 
town  of  Stratford,  with  tiie  tall  spire  of  the  church, 
and  the  quaint  eaves  of  the  houses  distinctiy  viable. 
Here  stood  the  mansion  of  one  of  its  persons  of 
worship^    There  the  more  modest  dwelling  of  an 
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industrious  yeoman.  At  one  place  was  the  cottage 
of  die  sturdy  labourer;  in  another  the  tenement  of 
the  honest  nuller,  whilst,  as  the  eye  stretched  out  to 
the  distance,  other  buildings  might  be  &int1y  seen, 
which  doubtless  marked  the  situations  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  villages. 

But,  although  signs  of  habitation  were  thus  plen- 
tiful, of  man  or  woman  not  one  was  there  in  sight ; 
for  this  especial  reason,  all  manner  of  honest  folk 
had  laid  them  down  to  sleep  long  since.  Little 
could  be  seen  of  live  things,  excepting  perchance  a 
water-rat  swimming  upon  the  Avon,  or,  mayhap,  a 
fold  of  sheep  on  the  adjoining  farm;  or  heard,  save 
the  tinkle  of  the  sheep  beUs,  or  the  bark  of  ths 
shepherd's  dog,  occasionally  responded  to  by  some 
dog  a£Eur  off;  or  the  rushing  of  the  water  at  the 
mill  wheel,  or  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  among  the 
rushes,  or  the  hooting  of  an  owl  as  she  passed  by, 
intent  on  a  mousing  expedition  to  the  nearest  bam ; 
and  these  sounds  made  as  excellent  sweet  music  as 
ever  poet  £d  delight  to  hear.  Gertes  this  was  just 
such  a  scene,  and  these  the  very  properest  accom- 
paniments for  awakening  in  the  heart  that  profound 
sympathy  with  nature  which  the  few,  to  whom  such 
feeling  is  familiar,  give  expression  to,  in  sentiments 
that  partake  of  the  same  beauty  and  immortality  as 
the  source  whence  they  spring.  All  at  once  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  sound  came  floating  upon  the  air. 
It  was  faiat  and  indistinct — a  mere  murmur,  yet 
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musically  soft  and  low.  Gradually  it  grew  upon 
the  ear,  as  a  blossom  opening  to  the  sunshine. 
A  geRtle  harmonj  became  distinguishable :  then 
came  tones  of  such  exquisite  melodiousness,  it  was 
ravishing  to  listen  to  them.  At  last  voices,  seeming 
in  some  number,  were  readily  heard,  and  then, 
words  becoming  audible,  they  were  at  last  distinctly 
repeated  in  the  following  order: — ■- 

"  We  come  froin  tbe  violet's  azure  cells. 
We  come  from  the  cowslip's  golden  bell^ 
From  tke  htwtborn'a  odorous  bloom  we  fly-— 

Froin  tbe  dewy  eaves 

Of  the  priiDrose  leaves, 
FWm  the  daisy's  blushing  bods  we  hie  i 
And  fill  the  air  With  soimdi  and  slghtu 

As  though  to  earth  all  Heaven  was  streamings 
More  sweet  than  lovers'  stiden  delights. 

More  bright  than  vight  loved  roaidii  dreaming.. 
Ve  come  from  the  snowdrop's  pullid  head. 
We  come  from  the  heetber'i  lowly  bed, 
Ffoni  the  wild-bee's  haunt  aud  the  wood-lark's  hone ; 

From  the  gna^j  couch 

Where  tbe  lev'rcts  crouch. 
And  the conejr  hides; — we  comet  we  comet" 

Whilst  thig  rdundeky  was  being  sung,  there  a^ 
peared  moving  in  the  atmos[^re,  all  manner  of 
bright  colours,  like  unto  a  goodly  rainbow  in  tbe 
heavens,  or  a  shower  of  all  the  delicatest  flowers 
upon  tbe  earth,  and  presently  forms  could  be  dis- 
tinctly, traced  amongst-them ;  and  as  they  approached 
the  banks  of  the  river^-it  was  seen  that  they  were 
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crowds  of  tiny  lieings,  of  shape  as  beautiful  as  ever 
the  eye  looked  on-;  garmented  irery  daintily  in  what 
seemed  to  be  blossoms  of  divers  kinik  and  colours. 
Their  complexions  wene  manr-eilous  fair ;  lli^ir  hair  of 
a  bright  golden  hue,  curling  very  prettily,  decorated 
with  exceeding  small  wreaths,  or,  mayhap^  a  dainty 
sweet  flower  worn  as  a  helmet :  and  they  floated  on 
the  air  with  infinite  ease  in  every  possible  position ; 
some  plunging  head  downwards,  and  others,  as  it 
were,  reclining  backwards,  looking  to  observe  who 
came  after  them.  On  they  came,  as  countless  as 
the  stars ;  and  in  the  centre  was  one,  round  whom 
the  rest  were  thronging  with  a  wonderful  shew  of 
love  and  reverence;  and  she  reclined  in  a  car, 
carved  of  pearl,  that  seemed  to  be  as  light  as  a 
gossamer,  was  shaped  like  a  shell,  and  drawn  by 
two  bright  winged  butterflies.  Her  (ace  was  as 
lovely  as  the  morning  light,  and  on  her  brows  she 
wore  a  coronal  of  jasmine  studded  with  fresh  dew 
drops.  A  scarf  of  rose  colour  of  a' lingular  fine 
fjBibric,  the  material  whereof  had  doubtless  been 
stolen  from  the  silk  worm's  web*  was  tied  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  hip^  where  it  was  fastened  in 
a  bow  over  a  dose  vest  of  a  sapphire  hue,  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  leaves ;  and  the  rest  of  her 
apparelling  was  of  the  like  pretty  fantasy.  Scarcely 
had  tills  exquisite  &ir  creature  and  her  companions 
alig^ited  on  the  enamelled  banks  of  the  river,  and 
tlie  YCHces  had  become  hushed  into  an  indistinct 
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murmur  of  pleasure  at  finding  of  themselves  at 
their  joumef's  end,  when  the  air  vas  again  filled 
vith  the  same  wondrous  harmonies  and  delicate 
words,  that  had  there  been  created  so  recently; 
but  the  voices  now  were  of  a  deeper  tone. 

Presently  there  speared  hoTering  about,  a  vast 
crowd  of  similar  little  beings  as  those  that  had  a 
moment  ranee  aUgfated  on  the  ground,  only  these 
were  of.a  more  masculine  aq>ect,.and  garmented 
in  hose  and  doublet,  fictdng  tight  to  the  body,'  of 
divers  delicate  colours,  wearing  famous  pretty 
feathers  in  their  caps,  mayhap  filched  from  the 
small  birds ;  and  some  had  quivers  of  arrows  at 
their  backs'  Some  wore  a  smart  mper  of  at  least 
the  length  of;a  tailor's  needle;  and  many  carried 
s^rs  of  a  marvellous  fine  point  and  thinness. 
These  were  floating  on  the  air  in  all  manner  of  pic- 
turesque attitiides,  save  one  who  sat  in  a  fair  car  of 
gold,  drawn  by.ft  pwr  of  gigantic  dragon-flies,  at- 
tended by  a  company  who  appeared  to  act  as  a 
guard  of  honour-  He  wore  a  crown  on  his  head, 
and.a  rapier  at  his  ude,  and  a  purple  robe  of  fine 
velvet,  .richly  embroidered  with  stars,  over  his  vest. 
Perpetual  youth  sat  smiling  on  bis  countenance, 
and  his  limbs  were  of  so  graceful  a  shape,  my  poor 
words  have  not  the  cunning  to  describe  it.  As  this 
assembly  descended  to  Join  the  other,  a  obonis  of 
mutual  congratulalam  arose,  whereof  the  burthen 
of  the  sylphs  was,  •*  Hail  Obeion  T'tKid  that.of  the 
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Others,  ^HmL  Titaniar* — shewing  that  those  two 
were  the  king  and*queen  of  fairie — which  seemed 
to  be  song  with  such  wonderful  joy  and  so  sweet  a 
spirit,  that  it  was  exquisite  to  hear  beyond  all 
conceiving. 

Ring  Oberon  having  stepped  from  his  car,  ad- 
vanced to  that  of  his  queen  close  by,  and  wilk  a 
very  excellent  courtesy,  did  hand  the  fair  Titania 
out,  perchance  to  tread  a  measure  on  the  verdant 
mead ;  whereupon  their  discourse  ran  thus : — 

**  Light  of  my  life,  and  life  of  all  my  joy !  ** 

nptmrnuly  exclaimed  the  fiuiy  king. 

"  In  whose  fair  eyes  the  fountidns  of  my  bliss — 
My  soul  driidLi  sweeter  and  more  delicate  draoghts 
Than  flowers  or  fruits  provide ;  say  with  what  aim — 
For  well  I  know  some  hidden  purpose  lies 
Within  the  covert  of  thy  fimtasy, 
Have  I  been  summoned  with  my  company 
From  the  deep  dingle  in  the  emerald  wood. 
Where — \xdd  the  tangled  roots  and  gnarled  boughs 
Of  reverential  oaks  and  hoary  pines— 
With  our  rude  mirth  we  rouse  the  dappled  deer 
Or  chase  the  owlets  to  their  dark  retreats.** 

*^  And  what  wouldst  give  to  know  ?  " 

asked  Titania,  with  a  pretty  seriousness. 

«•  What  give,  sweetheart?**  replied  he, 
**  How  like  a  very  woman  art  thou  grown  I 
Thou  hast  some  pretty  meaning  in  the  act. 
Some  quaint  deviee-Hnayhap  some  harmless  jest 
Whenby  the  rosy  hollowi  of  thy  cheek 
Shan  be  Biayed  with  all  tiiy  frifcst  smiles, 
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To  bear  ^ad  witneM  how  nwn'i  wiser  nimd 
C^  hy  ■  woDun'i  wit  be  let  at  nonghL 
And  for  the  lecrel  tboult  a  bargain  make.- 
Which  having  ratified,  the  lecretl  told ; 
Aad  In  it«  DethingoeM  mnttUetbejeit, 
And  it!  fWDl  thy  triumph." 

"Tuih,  mj  lord!" 
cried  hii  fiiir  companion,  half  turning  from  him. 
"  Art  thou  so  little  mrioui  aa  this  ? 
Naf ,  bf  the  trembling  beam  tbat  leave*  the  aldei 
To  tteal  loft  Idaiei  irom  the  yielding  wave, 
111  hie  me  faence  and  tell  thee  not  at  aU." 
"  In  pitj  M]r  not  i«  t  "<  laid  he. 

"Illnjanddo!" 
answered  the  other  with  a  famous  shew  of  resdutjon. 
"  ScMU'it  thou  not  more  inclined  to  leam  the  drift 
Of  why  on  aucb  a  night  of  all  the  year, 
I  bade  tbee  baaten  to  Ihii  lavoured  spoL" 
■■  Then  am  I  curioiia  to  such  exceu,"  otMerved  her  lord. 
**  At  pBMeth  all  coneeiring  i   I  prythee  wj 
What  WH  thy  puipoae.     Tell  it  atialght. 
For  roy  impatience  i«  *a  power&l 
Aa  will  endure  no  bindnuKe." 

"  O'  mj  word  t"  cried  Tilania. 
■'  Thy  nature  gnnra  impatient  of  a  audden. 
Fie  on  thee,  my  Lord  I     Boet  mock  me-ao  1 
mth  luch  conceiti  doat  think  a  woman  caught 
Who  for  a  curioualiumouf  hath  "been  famdd, 
And  therefore-knoweth  how  it  ihew*  itielf? 
Hadit  Am  a  aeeret  I  would  never  mt 
A  minate,  nay,  a  moment  of  the  hour, 
Till  I  became  it«  miatreu.     I  would  watch 
AD  fitteM  opportunitie*  to  ply 
Tbe  aeM^ingeat  qneatioua  ever  ap^e ; 
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And  at  thy  lising  and  thy  lying  down. 

The  hunt,  the  walk,  tbe  banquet  or  the  danee ; 

In  brief^in  ev*ry  time  and  er*Tj  place, 

I'd  importune  thee  with  auch  earnestneaa— 

And  in  a  w^  io  lovingly  withal. 

Thou  couldst  not  hold  it  from  me  if  thou  wouldat; 

Or  shouldst  thou  still  attempt  to.  keep  it  hid, 

IlieB  would  I  venture  dose  to  where  it  hides. 

And  with  sweet  force  disiodge  it  huMnthy  lips.** 

**  Then  thus  such  sweet  eaforcenient'I  employ.* 

Thereupon  his  elfin  majesty  very  gallantly  did 
salate  his  lovely  queen,  the  which  she  received  as 
if  in  no  way  inclined  toanger,  as  may  be  supposed; 
and  then  tbey, -saying  manifold  loving  pleasantries 
unto  each  olher,  walked  to  where  there  was  a  ban- 
quetting  tal^,  set  out  for  them  with  all  manner  of 
tempting  deltcates,  and  sat  themselves  down,  each 
in  assort  of  throne :  for  the  reader  must  be  made 
aware,- -that  whilst  the  king  and  queen  of  Fairie 
were  conversing  as  hath  been  described,  there  were 
raised  upon  the  green  sward  by  their  attendants,  a 
royal  canopy  of  crimson  silk  and  gold,  and  a  goodly 
display  of  most  delectable  cheer ;  and  hundreds  of 
the  little  people  were  running  about  putting  the 
things  in  order — whilst  groups  of  beautiful  sylphs 
were  receiving  notable  sweet  courtesies  from  their 
elfin  gallants;  some  reclining  their  graceful  figures 
on  the  delicate  grass,  and  others  standing  up  as  if 
piepanDg  for  the  dance; — and  in  another  place, 
tbe»  were   seen  a  -score  or  so  of  madciians  n 
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tuning  of  their  records,  theorbos,  citterns,  harps, 
sackbuts,  and  the  tike  choice  instruments.  Pre- 
sently, die  queen  gave  the  sign  for  them  to  begin 
•their  revels,  and  tlien  the  music  struck  up  a 
most  ravishing  minstrelsy ;  the  dancers  commenced 
-treading  &  measure  with  such  infinite  grace  as  hath 
never  been  visible  to  mortal  eyes,  and  the  rest 
were  di^rting  of  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the 
meadow,  laughing,  jesting,  feasting,  and  making 
merry  with  such  a  -prod^ality  of  happiness  as  dull 
-mortality  hath  no  knowledge  o&  Some  were 
.a  hunting  of  the  field-mice  into  their  holes,  or 
driving  the  leaping  itogi  into  the  river,  with  a 
famous  hallooing  and  admirable  cheerful  noise ; 
others  of  the  merry  elves  were  amusing  of  them- 
selves by  jumping  over  the  toadstools  that  grew 
thereabouts,  and  mayhap  one,  not  being  so  good  a 
leaper  as  lus  fellows,  would  jump  clean  into  one  of 
these  dry  fungous  plants,  to  the  near  smothering  of 
himself  in  its  dust,  and  choking  of  his  companions 
with  laughter.  Then  some  -of  the  sylphs,  who 
were  not  of  the  dancers,  were  engaged  in  making 
wreaths  of  -the  delicatest  blossoms  in  season,  either 
for  those  they  affected  of  the  other  sex,  or  for  their 
own  wear.  Others-were  putting  together  a  true-love 
pone.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  couple, 
apart  irom  the  rest,  by  the  exquisite  earnestness  of 
their  countenances,  dedsring  themselves  to  be  em- 
ployed in  such  dvlectable  .manner  as  showed  there 
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was  no  lack  of  affectionateness  betwixt  them ;  and 
a  company  of  others  had  got  in  the  midst  of  them 
an  elf  of  a  most  jocund  spirit,  known  to  diyers  by 
the  several  names  of  Puck^  Robin  Groodfellow,  and 
Will-o'-the-Wisp,  who,  as  was  evident  from  their 
faces,  with  his  droll  jests  and  diverting  tricks,  kept 
them  in  a  constant  humour  of  laughing.  Here 
would  be  one  mischievous  elf  nmning  after  a  sylph 
with  a  huge  worm,  which  it  was  manifest  she  liked 
not  the  look  of;  and  there,  another,  pelting  a  com- 
panion with  cowslips,  who  was  making  ready  to 
fling  at  him  with  a  like  missile.  Every  where  there 
was  the  appearance  of  the  very  absolutest  free- 
heartedness ;  not  a  grave  face  was  to  be  seen — not 
a  sigh  was  to  be  heard.  In  the  meanwhile,  Oberon 
and  Titania  resumed  their  discourse  after  the  fol- 
lowing fashion : — 

"  Despite  the  nting  I  have  kad,  sweet  life  1**  exdaimed  be, 
**  Tby  secret  purpose  still  remains  untold.** 

'*  Now  art  tliou  getting  curious  in  good  truth !  *' 

die  answered  with  a  smile 

*<  Yet  'twould  methinks  be  fitting  punishment 
To  keep  thee  ignorant  still,  and  hold  thee  so ; 
And  now  and  then  by  deep  mysterious  hints, 
AmMguous  phrases,  and  quaint  fashioned  words. 
To  fix  thy  patience  on  the  tenter  hooks ; 
And  then  to  laugh  at  thy  incuriousness.*' 

**  I  prytfaee  use  me  not  so  cruelly,"  cried  Oberon. 

<*  Doet  fed  a  wish  to  learn  this  thing  of  me  ?** 

asked  his  fidr  queen  eamesdy. 
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"  By  tby  moat  predoui  lure  I  do ! ''  he  replied. 
■'Andnnr,  wliat  wouldst  tbougive  Ukknovrr" 
f  adaiined-ihe  with  great  emphaiia. 

"  III  give  thee  Bught 
That  lialfa  in  tlie  compan  of  my  power,' 
replied  be,  witb  ai  much  earneatneai  in  hia  looka  m  in  bit 
"  111  bid  the  jellow  goblins  of  the  earth 
To  pile  thee  heifu  of  treuure — from  the  de^ 
111  call  the  bireit  mermaid  of  tbe  wbt* 
To  fiih  tbee  up  the  rareat  peail  that  lies 
Hid  in  its  aecrel  cavei.     Say  but  the  wofd, 
.  I'll  fetch  thee  bieewa  from  the  ipiey  *outbi 
Beanng  irilhin  their  overladen  lapa 
The  aromatic  breath  and  odours  rare 
Of  balmy  Uosiomi  and  delicious  gumi — 
Or  from  the  ever  g:lDwing  orient 
Where  tbe  warm  sky,  like  an  enwnouted  niaid> 
Of  ber  too  loving  nature  half  ashamed, 
Looks  on  the  earth  with  a  perpetual  blush, 
All  manner  of  such  choice  and  tempting  cstet 
As  liberal  nature  there  deligiite  to  shew— 
Long  era  tbe  circling  hours  their  toik  have  done— 
In  boanteotu.b«i)quet  nill  I  here  array.* 
"  All  goodly  gifti  indeed '. "  obsen'cd  (be  fiury  queen. 
"  ni  hunt  the  air 
To  rob  its  tenants  of  their  courtliest  plumes. 
And  br  and  wide  the  forest  chamben  range 
To  carry  off  their  richest  iiiinituT«; 
111"— 

"  Nay,  I  am  content!  " 
taid  abe,  intemiptisig  of  hia  spceeh. 

"  ISl  not  ekbiBst 
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And  if  thy  curiousnets  be  truly  gre^t, 
Thy  ears  must  aeeds^be  nv'noasly  intent 
Upon  devouring  up  my  evYy  word.'* 

This  led  to  the  appearance  of -kicreafied  curious- 
ness  on  the  part  of  her  lord,  which  l^nia  dallied 
with  so  artfully,  that  Oberon  broke  out  into 
exceeding  impatience,  whereupon  she  exclaimed 
as  it  in  huge  astonishment : — 

'*  Fonoothf  and  is  it  so  !    Alack,  my  lord, 
I  marvel  at  a  sight  so  new  and  strange ! 
Man-  am  be  curious  then  ?     How  wonderful  I 
It  hath  been  said  that-  womankind  alone 
Were  moved  by  euri^usness,  whilst  man  too  proud, 
Too  great,~too  good' t<r  have  Mich  poor  defects, 
Lived  in  incurioureaae^his  nobler  life. 
Why,  what  a  change-is  here  1  Well,  I  have  done — 
My  otject  gained.  111  now  my 'thoughts  unfold.** 

**^h,  pry  thee  do  I*  said  Ober«n.     Then  continued  she— 

**  TlK)ihkiiow*Bt  with  what  great  love 
I  do  regard  the-children  of^is  isle — 
How  long  and  deeply  I  have  longed  to  find 
'  Some  gentle  nature  fed  by  glorieus  thoughts, 
In  whose  delighting  spirit  I  codld  breathe 
The  love  oi-lkll  things  excellent  and  true, 
That  he  might  be  fsund  wofthy  of  our  care 
Whilst  we  in  him  took  profitable  heed. 
Thou  knowest  with  what  earnestness  of  heart 
Pve  sought  for  one  so- lovingly  disposed. 
And  found  him  no#-^thou  knowest  too 
Of  all  the  sweetes^spots  in  this  fair  land, 
This  town  of  merry  Stratford,  and  the  stream 
That  glides- io  graceful  beauty  at  its  side, 
I  moat  affect— for  honest  simple  souls 
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There  crowd  Cbe  duamef  nook,  uid  listen  long 
Wich  firm  belief  and  pleuare  andiBguiMd, 
To  frequent  lalei  of  fury  wortbiMii, 
Till  bedtime  «oaie ;  Mid  then  Me  tbej  lo  bed 
Abd  dream  of  muiic,  flower*,  and  lovely  ihspes, 
And  innocent  revelry  and  decent  mirth, 
'  Till  Chanticleer*!  ahrill  darion  wake  them  up 
In  cheerful  labour  to  wear  out  the  day." 
"  Ay  I  *  EicUimed  her  lord,  (railing. 

"  And  if  Puck  but  chance  to  hare  been  there. 
Doubt  not  thi»  irutt  of  theire  in  our  good  help 
Make  sport  for  bim  and  tooie  mitchaoce  for  them. 
Maybap  Mine  starveling  burgeu  through  tbe  night 
In  dreams  (ball  feast  on  princdy  deliealei, 
And  wake  without  b  crust  to  bvak  bia  &at ; 
Or  that  some  pedlar's  wife  both  poor  and  proud. 
For  bours  shall  play  the  lady  bountiful, 
mi  from  the  rushea  she  la  forced  to  rise 
To  mend  the  patcb-work  of  her  husband's  slops." 
■■  Talknottomeof  Puck,  the  graceless  elf!  "cried  Titai 
"  He  (hall  be  whipped  with  nettles  if  he  dare 
Intrude  his  tricksy  spirit  'neath  their  roofs  i 
But  hear  me  out     There  dwells  in  yonder  town 
A  modest  wife  with  all  kind  feelings  blessed, 
Rich  in  a  woman's  liches — virtuous  thoughts ; 
Gentle  and  generous,  simple,  fond,  and  true, 
Carefiil  of  house,  and  of  a  famous  thrift ; 
And  she  a  mother  is  about  to  be. 
This  child  unborn  I  know  will  prove  ■  boy, 
Under  mine  own  eyea  iball  this  boy  be  resied, 
I  inll  his  diiposition  mould  and  shape 
And  make  his  nature  shew  the  fairest  signs 
That  ever  Ueased  a  mcfftal.     Of  hii  mind 
III  form  •  BtorebMue  of  the  noUeat  tbonghts— 
Tbe  lore  of  NatuTe"!  maay.leaicd  wcnka 
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He  there  shall  garner  liberallj  and  weD, 
Until  it  holds  the  library  complete ; 
And  in  his  heart  a  treaaory  I*U  rear 
Of  sweet  affections,  bonoarable  desires. 
Fond  aspirations^  feelings  high  and  proud. 
And  sympathies  for  all  things  beautiful ; 
Then  by  the  hand  this  gentle  boy  111  lead 
Into  the  lovely  places  of  the  earth. 
And  shew  him  all  the  delicatest  sights — 
The  field,  the  forest,  yaUey,  stream,  and  hUl, 
The  exquisite  sweet  blossoms  newly  blown. 
And  the  feir  sky  that  spans  and  shines  o*er  all ; 
The  whilst  within  his  ravished  ears  shall  g^de 
An  everlasting  concert  of  delight 
From  the  soft  breexe,  the  rustling  trees,  the  wave 
That  makes  its  path  in  music — irom  the  herd. 
The  flock,  the  hive,  and  all  the  feathered  quires 
That  thrill  the  air  with  melodies  divine ; 
Unto  the  merry  cricket's  sflveiy  cfaixp. 
Or  shrill  sweet  pipe  of  cheerful  grasshopper.'* 

<*  Methinks  that  boy  must  lead  a  pleasant  life,** 

obaerved  her  lord. 

**  He  shall  find  pleasure  seek  it  where  he  will,"  she  replied. 

**  For  in  his  eyes  shall  dwdl  a  power  to  see. 
And  in  his  breast  an  impulse  to  eiqoy 
The  pleasantest  things  that  nature  doth  possess : 
And  every  pleasure  shall  a  lesson  bring. 
And  every  lesson  be  with  pleasure  learned. 
The  loving  hopes  that  grace  humanity— 
The  fears,  the  cares,  the  passions,  and  the  jc^s. 
That  wrestle  with  its  spirit — the  deep  throes 
Ambition  diet  with,  and  the  gnashing  pain 
With  which  revenge  is  bom — the  mighty  stilts 
WhereqB  pride  mooats  its  i^aring  litdeness  ■  ■ 
TIm  ncm  rcncta  where  cttmung  lores  to  hide — 
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Tbe  lelfish  wuiU  tliat  avarice  keepi  and  luUi, 
And  the  gnat  gluttony  ^bM  eata  icsdf, 
Shall  in  hi>  vision  prominentlf  live. 
But  with  the  knovrledge  of  the  human  vrorld 
To  bim  ahall  come alearning more  refined. 
Drawn  from  a  bri^ter,  better,  wiaer  source. 
The  gemi  that  itiid  the  canopj  of  night 
When  Time  proclaim*  the  burial  o(  the  day. 
And  thoae  of  daintieT  ion,  thcugh  lovrlier  born. 
That  give  the  air  iti  life,  and  earth  it*  grace. 
Shall  Gil  bis  soul  with  meaning!  quaint  and  neiv— 
fVom  the  deep  ahadow*  of  the  reverend  woodi. 
And  noon-tide  aunilitne  in  ita  golden^  itreamt. 
He  aball  bring  marvdB  :  in'the  quieCUght 
Of  the  ftir  moon  and  ber  fair  company, 
A  throng  of  Blarry  thougfats  that  never  let — 
Under  the  ihdvingbanlu  of  Cbe  tall  hedge, 
And  by  the  margin  of  tbe  pebbly  brook. 
And  "mid  the  tnoMM  of  the  abbey  wall , 
And  round  about  the  antiquated  tninki 
Of  fbrett  giants  bare  of  leaf  aitd  branch. 
He  shall  discover  nge  autbaritiei 
Oft  to  be  quoted  at  a  future  day. 
And  vrheretoe'er  he  ventureth  himself, 
Whether  along  the  open  fields  he  atnys 
When  blooming  beauty  woo*  him  as  be  walkii. 
Or  through  tbe  lat^d  copae  he  make*  a  p^th. 
Where  songs  of  welcome  burst  from  every  tie«, 
Or  by  the  Avon's  winding  bed  be  roami. 
That  offers  to  his  eye*  the  glittering  shower 
With  ffbieh  this  yidding  Danaj  is  won, 
A  thousand  lervilor*  shall  round  him  throng 
With  loving  guidance  keeping  Mm  from  barm ; 
Sport  in  the  beam  that  seeks  to  dim  hit  gue. 
Bend  tbe  low  twig  and  catch  the  EJting  branch 
That  ban  hi*  way  or  topples  on  his  bead ; 
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And  where  hit  loek,  in  narvellocu  woodtf  ftJl^ 
HoM  up  the  fiiirest  blowoms  to  itt  view. 
And  shew  hin  where  earth's  choicest  sights  lie  hid.** 
^  But  for  what  puiport  are  these  tUngs  to  hel^ 
asked  Oberon. 

"  That  with  a  nature  so  divinel j  reace<i^** 
replied  his  admirable- companion. 

**  And  with  itf  knowledge  so  profoundly  gained. 
He  to  the  people  of  tins  (aYOured  isle 
Shall  present  pleasure  -hoonteoiisly  afford, 
And  be  a  glory  in  all  after  times." 

*^  A  purport  worthy  of  the  Fairy  Queea !  * 

exclaimed  her  lord. 

**  And  I,  that  boy  from  nianhood*s  sterner  days. 
Will  take  in  charge,  that  no  ungracious  deeds 
May  mar  the  beaoty  of  his  after  life. 
But  struggles  must  he  have,  and  grieft,  and  pains. 
And  disappointments  terrible  to  bear ; 
And  then  prosperity  and  friends  and  fiune. 
And  honours  that  true  greatness  loves  to  se^^ 
Shall  try  the  temper  of  his  metal  well. 
And  prove  to  all  his  quality  and  wortk:** 

Now  there  was  seen  amoagst  them  such  abim- 
dance  of  plesant  pastime,  as  was  *qiike  a  marvel  to 
behold,  in  the  which  the  tricksy  Will-(A>the-\^^sp, 
or  Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  as  he  was  yariously 
called,  did  appear  to  enjoy  himself  to  the  very  bent 
of  his  humour.  In  the  mean  while,  Utania  and 
Oberan,  having  sufficiently  discoursed  of  their  in- 
tentions regarding  the  boy  mentioned  by  them, 
sieved  finm  the'ban^et»4md-were  soon  pleasantly 
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engaged  treading  of  a  measure  to  the  delicatest 
music  ever  known.  All  of  a  sudden  aa  they  were 
disporting  of  themselves,  every  one  of  them  very 
merrily,  there  came  one  hastening  from  the  other 
end  of  the  meadow,  crying  out  something,  the  which 
as  soon  as  it  was  heard,  banquet,  canopy,  dancers, 
musicians,  and  all  the  fairy  world  disappeared  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  of  that  gallant  company 
no  vestige  now  remained.  The  blades  of  the  young 
grass,  unharmed  by  the  light  footfalls  of  the  tiny 
dancers,  bent  to  the  midnight  wind.  The  frogs 
came  peeping  from  the  rushes,  and  the  Umid  water- 
rat  ventured  to  put  her  head  out  of  the  covered 
hole  beneath  the  river's  bank,  wherein  she  had 
made  her  home. 

"  It  be  woundy  cold  o'  nights,  still  dame,  for  all 
it  be  getting  so  nigh  unto  the  flowery  month  of 
May,"  exclaimed  an  awkward  varlet,  looking  to 
be  something  betwixt  man  and  boy,  and  dressed  in 
a  humble  suit  of  russet,  famously  worn  and  soiled, 
that  fitted  him  not  at  all,  as,  carrying  of  a  huge 
lanthom  with  outstretched  arm  before  him,  he 
seemed  to  be  guiding  of  a  short  stout  woman,  well 
wrapped  up  in  a  serviceable  cloak  and  muffler,  who 
bent  her  steps  through  the  field  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring town. 

"  Ay,  it  be  cold  enough,  out  of  all  doubt,"  re- 
plied his  companion,  in  a  quick  thick  voice,  half 
■wallowed  in  her  mu£9er,  as  she  endeavoured  to 
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keep  as  near  as  ponble  to  his  heels.  <<  Yet  do  I 
remember  me  a  colder  night  than  this,  two  year 
ago  this  very  day.** 

^  Odd  zooks !  was  it  so  indeed?**  asked  the  other 
in  a  tone  of  monstrous  wondering. 

^'  Ay,  that  was  it,  Humphrey,*'  replied  the  wo- 
man with  impressive  earnestness.  ^<  That  night 
I  had  laid  me  down  to  rest  my  weary  bones, 
and  nigh  unto  midnight  I  had  got  me  into  the 
comfortablest  slumber,  weary  body  ever  had,  when 
there  came  at  the  gate  so  huge  a  noise,  I  had 
like  to  have  been  frightened  out  of  my  sleep 
and  my  wits  too.  I  dressed  me  in  a  presently, 
wondering  who  could  be  a  sending  at  that  time, 
not  expecting  to  hear  from  Mistress  Hathaway,  for 
a  month  to  come,  nor  from  Dame  Hart,  for  a  full 
week ;  when,  looking  out  from  the  lattice  I  spied 
a  horseman,  in  a  cloak  that  swept  down  close  upon 
his  horse's  heels,  who,  in  a  terrible  high  voice,  bade 
me  come  quick,  for  life  and  death  depended  on  my 
speed.  Thereupon,  as  may  be  supposed  of  me,  I 
made  all  convenient  haste  in  my  apparelling, — for 
thou  knowest,  Humphrey,  I  like  to  keep  none 
waiting.** 

^<0  my  life.  Gammer  Lambswool,"  exclaimed 
the  other  drily,  <*kept  you  not  me  an  hour  by  the 
doAf  ete  I  got  sight  of  you,  I  know  not  what 
waiting  means." 

^Nay,  nay — thou  couldst  not  have  been  at  the 
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gate  m>  long  ae  that,"  replied  the  old  woman ;  "  for 
ere  thou  hadst  nvell  knocked  twice,  I  called  to  tbee 
from  the  lattice." 

"  So  God  me  .save,"  cried  out  Humphrey,  with 
wonderful  emphasie,  "  I  knodced  soine  score  of 
times — toisay  nought  of  the  monatrous  bawling  I 
kept  up,  loud  enough  to  wake  the  sereu sleepers; 
and  I  d«ubt  not  at«ll,  master  will  give  me  a- taste 
of  the  cudgel  for  having  tarried  so  long." 

"  He  shall  do  thee  no  «uch  unkind  office,  be  as- 
nired,"  said  Gammer  Lambawool,  "for. I  will  take 
care  to  bear  thee  blameless  ui  the  matter.  But  to 
return  to  what  I  Has.a  saying,"  added  she,  too  glad 
at  having  a  listener  to  letibim  off  without  ihe  whole 
story.  **  On  coming  to  .the  gate,  the  stranger  was 
for  having  me  mount  upon  a  pillion  behind  bim, 
which  I  liked  not  at  Brst ;  but  upon  his  pressing 
the  emergency  of  the  case,  and  placing  a  gold  piece 
in  my  band,  I  made  no  more  to  do — for  I  like  not 
^ipearing  over  scrupulous  in  matters  of  jeopardy, 
the  more  especially  when  an  honest  wage  is  to  be 
gained  by  it.  I  had  scarce  got  my  seat  when  the 
stranger  aaid  be  -  must  •  needs  Mind-fold  me, -.the 
which  I  liked  less  than  the  other;  but  upon  his 
assuring  me  1  should  suffer  ^no  harm,  and  placing 
another  gold  piece  in  my  hand,  I  suffered  it  to  be 
done,  for  thinks  I,  mayhap,  the  occasion  requiieth 
secresy ;  and  I  oft  bad  a  huge  suspicion  tbane-was 
Qo  neceasity  £»r  me  to  seem  to'  know  move  than 
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those  who  required  my  aid,  would  allow;  if  so  be 
they  paid  me  well  for  holding  of  my  curiousneas.'' 

^  Here  be  a  villainous  thick  cloud  about  to  cover 
up  the  moon,  and  be  hanged  to  it  T'  exclaimed  her 
companion  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  as,  with  a  hce 
waxing  marvellously  fearful,  he  watched  the  ap- 
proach of  a  broad  black  cloud  spreading  over  the. 
Ay,^  **  Make  more  speed  I  pray  you^  good-  Gam-^ 
mer,  else  shall  we  be  left  in  the  dark  before  we 
have  got  out  of  this  field,  which  hath  the  horridest 
reputation  of  any  place  in  these  parts ;  and  I  like 
not  passing  through  it  at  this  late  hour^  L promise 
you/'  ^ 

<^Ia  honest  truth  it  be  not  in  good  repute^**  ob- 
served the  old  woman,  quickening  her  pace  some- 
what. '^  Unnatural  strange  sights  have  been  seen 
here,  and  it  be  well  known  that  they  by  whom^they 
have  been  looked  on,  have  never  been  themselves 
since.-  But  to  my  story.  Hardly  had  he  blinds 
folded  me,  when  he  spurred  his  horse  to  so  mon- 
strous a  pace,  that  it  seemed  more  like  unto  flying 
than  riding;  and,  not  having  been  used  to  such, 
perchance  I  should  soon  have  been  jolted  from 
my  seat,  had  not  I  held  my  companion  round  the 
girdle  as  firm  a»  a  vice.  Now  began  I  to  repent 
of  my  too  great  willingness  to  venture  on  this 
errand.  I  was  going  I  knew  not  where,  with  I 
knew  not  whom,  to  do  I  knew  not  what ;  but  when 
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I  bethought  me  of  the  stranger's  largess,  I  took 
heart,  for  out  of  all  doubt  a  piece  of  gold  is  a 
notable  fine  recommendation  in  a  new  a«juain- 
tance ;  and  methinks  it  be  ungrateful  to  think  ill 
of  those  who  have  behaved  handsomely  to  you ;  so  I 
said  nought,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey  with  as 
much  contentation  as  I  might" 

"  A  grace  of  God,  Gammer,  make  more  speed  t" 
cried  her  companion  earnestly. 

"  I  be  getting  on  as  Cost  as  my  old  legs  can  carry 
me,"  answered  she ;  and  then  continued  her  gosnp. 
"  WeU,  we  travelled  on  at  this  terrible  pace  for  I 
know  not  how  long  a  time,  till  the  horse  came  to  a 
dead  stop;  and,  with  an  injunction  to  be  nient, 
my  companion  quickly  alighted,  carried  me  some 
little  distance  !n  his  arms,  led  me  up  some  steps, 
and  then  leading  me  yet  a  little  furtiier,  suddenly 
pulled  the  bandage  off  my  eyes.  I  found  myself 
in  a  very  stately  chamber,  having  the  most  costly 
hangings  eye  ever  beheld,  and  every  thing  of  a  like 
splendour  about  it.  Lights  were  burning  on  a  table 
close  upon  the  bed's  foot,  but  I  hod  net  time  to 
notice  one  half  of  what  was  there,  when  my  con- 
ductor haughtily  bade  me  look  to  my  patient,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  bed ;  and  hearing  a  most  piteous 
groan,  I  hastened  to  do  his  bidding." 

"  Mercy,  good  Gammer,  make  more  speed  1 
These  clouds  be  close  npon  the  moon,  and  we  not 
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half  through  this  terrible  field  yet;"  cried  Hum- 
phrey, evidently  more  attentive  to  the  look  of  the 
sky  than  the  speech  of  his  companion. 

^  Marry,  'tis  so  sure  enough  !"  exclaimed  the  old 
dame,  taking  a  hasty  glance  at  the  moon.     *^  Well 
there  found  I  a  dainty  young  creature  assuredly  in 
as  doleful  a  strait  as  poor  lady  ever  was;  and  I 
came  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  to  do  her  such  de- 
sirable service  as  she  required  of  me.     I  sought  to 
give  her  what  comfort  I  could,  but  I  was  stopped 
by  the  voice  of  him  who  had  brought  me,  angrily 
bidding  me  hold  my  prate,  and  speed  my  office; 
and  then  broke  he  out  into  such  bitter  invectives 
against  the  poor  lady,  as  were  dreadful  to  hear,  to 
the  which  she  replied  never  a  word,  for  indeed  she 
could  not,  she  was  in  such  severe  travail.   At  last,  to 
my  great  joy,  the  lady  became  a  mother  ^  but  scarce 
had  I  took  the  babe  in  my  arms,  when  my  gentle* 
man,  who  had  been  all  this  time  striding  across  the 
room,  seemingly  in  a  horrible  bad  humour,  hearing 
the  child  cry,  darted  towards  me,  snatched  it  rudely 
away,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room  with  it     I  felt 
at  that  moment  as  if  'twould  be  an  easy  matter  to 
knock  me  down  with  a  feather.     I  could  have  no 
doubt  there  was  a  most  cruel  mischief  a-doing,  and 
my  blood  run  cold  within  me,  at  the  thought  of  it" 
'<  There !   the  moon  hath  gone  clean  out  of 
sight ! "  exclumed  Humphrey,  as  if  in  utter  despair. 
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"  Alack,  what  an  uncfaristiau  place  for  an  honest 
poor  body  to  be  in  at  this  late  hour." 

"  Well,  we  must  e'en  get  on  as  well  as  we  can, 
and  the  lanthom  will  help  us  to  make  sure  we  go 
not  astray,"  observed  the  other,  consolingly. 

"  What  to  do  I  knew  not,"  continued  she. 
"  The  poor  mother  looked  to  be  scarce  alive,  that 
was  pitiful  enough  to  see,  let  her  foult  have  been 
what  it  might ;  but  taking  away  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent babe  that  had  scarce  began  to  breathe,  could 
not  be  ought  else  than  a  very  devilish  and  unna- 
tural murder." 

"  Nay,  talk  not  of  murder  L  pray  you,  good 
Gammer  !"  cried  her  companion  very  movingly ;  ■ 
"  Lcannot  see  the  length  of  my  arm,  andl  know 
Dot  what  monstrous- fearful  things -may  be  in  the 
darkness,  ready  to  pounce  out  upon  as.'.' 

"  Nothing  unnatural  can  hurt  you  if  you  be  not 
enl  inclined,  let  them  here- lie  ever  so  thick," 
observed  the  old  dame ;  but  tliii  seemed  not  to  add 
mucb  to  the  other's  small  stock  of  counige,  for  be 
continued  to  walk  along,  looking  suspiciously  about 
him  in  as  perfect  a  fear  as  ever  was,  whilst  Gam- 
mer Lambswool  strove  to  keep  as  close  at  his 
heels  as  she  could. 

"  Ere  I  could  recover  myself  from  the  strange 
fright,  what  had  been  that  moment  done,  had  put 
me  in,  he  returned,  and  without  the  child,"  added 
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■be,  with  much  emphasis.  "  Whereupon  I  was  so 
confounded  and  terrified  at  the  eight  of  him,  that 
I  remember  not  what  further  took  place,  till  I  found 
myself  at  mine  own  dodr  with  a  fult  purse  in  my 
hand ;  but  len  glad  at  the  sight  of  it  than  I  was  to 
be  quit  ttf  the  Tillain's  company." 

"  Mercy,  Gammer,  what  be  that?"  cried  Hum- 
phrey, in  a  monstroUB  fearful  voice,  as  be  lifted  up  ■ 
his  lanthom,  eridently  a  trembling  from  head  to 
foot^  and  seemed  to  be  gaxing  at  something  in  the 
distance. 

"Where,  I  pray  you!"  inquired  the  other,  ea- 
gerly, aa  she  strove  to  raise  herself  on  her  toes  for 
to  peep  over  his  shoulder. 

**  It  moves  t"  whispered  her  companion,  dramng 
his  breath  hard. 

**  Heaven  save  us  from  all  harm  !"  muttered  the 
(dd  woman,  beginning  to  partake  of  the  other's 
alarm,  though  she  knew  not  as  yet  what  it  was 
caused  by. 

**  By  St  Nicholas,  it  be  making  towards  us  I" 
added  h^  as  plunly  as  his  fright  would  allow,  and 
the  next  moment  the  lanthom  dropped  from  his 
trembling  hands,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees,  saying  of 
his  prayers,  with  his  teeth  a  chattering  as  if  he  was 
taken  with  an  ague.  Gammer  Lambswool,  being 
in  (be  dark — for  their  light  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  Call — and  hearing  something  approaching, 
was  about  to  take  to  her  pniyen  also,  when  she 
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was  startled  by  a  quick  succesuon  of  blows,  that 
seemed  to  fall  upon  her  companion  with  a  force  that 
qmckly  put  all  conceit  of  a  ghost  out  of  her  head. 

"  Why,  thou  idling  varlet!"  exclaimed  a  voice 
close  besider  her.  "  Wert  not  strictly  told  not  to 
tarry  a  moment,  and  thou  hast  been  gone  nigh  these 
two  hours  past — a  murrain  on  thee." 

"  Oh,  master  I"  bawled  Humphrey,  most  lustily, 
writhing  under  the  punishment  he  was  receiving, 
"  Hurt  me  no  more,  I  pray  you.  Mercy,  good 
master !  In  honest  truth  I  tarried  no  more  than  I 
could  help." 

"  Indeed,  Master  Shak^>eare,  he  is  not  to  blame, 
for  I  was  hindered  from  coming,"  cried  the  old 
woman.  "  But  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  how  fareth 
your  sweet  wife  ?" 

"  Badly,  as  she  needs  must,  when  she  hath  been 
crying  out  for  you  so  long,"  answered  be,  as  if 
somewhat  out  of  humour." 

"  Well,  dear  heart,  lead  you  the  way,  I  will 
haste  to  her  without  a  moment's  more  delaying," 
smd  the  Gaoitner,  in  a  sort  of  coaxing  voice ;  upon 
which  Humphrey,  picking  up  his  lanthom,  and 
quite  forgetting  his  fear  in  the  cudgelling  be  had 
lately  had,  although,  in  bonest  truth,  he  had  been 
scarce  hurt  at  all, — seeing  his  master  and  the  mid- 
wife moving  offae  fast  as  they  could — kept  close  to 
their  heels  till  they  reached  John  Shakqteare'g 
dwelling  in  Henley  Street. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


Porter.  On  mf  Chmtiui  conadeocs,  thia  oni  chrMteaing  will 
beget  a  tbounnd ;  here  will  be  &CheT,  god&iher,  and  all  together. 

Um.  The  ipooni  will  be  the  bigger,  sir. 

He  niletb  all  the  roait 
With  bra^ng  and  with  boast, 
Bome  up  on  evecy  side 
With  pomp  and  with  pride. 

John  Seeltok. 
No  quarrriling,  for  God's  sake!  Trulj  if  you  do,  I  shall  set 
•  knave  between  jt, 

Thomas  UcywooD.  {A  Woman  htOtd  with  kiadnttt.) 

Now  wu  there  an  admirable  jovial  company  as- 
MBobled  at  the  dwelling  of  Dame  Shakspeare,  to 
do  honour  to  the  christening  of  her  child,  and 
among  them  were  many  of  the  worthy  biirgesaeB  of 
StiatftKd;  for  be  it  understood,  John  Shak^are 
was  known  to  be  a  thriving  man,  and  auch  are  sure 
to  have  DO  lack  of  acquaintances ;  and  his  excellent 
partner  having  come  of  a  iamily  of  some  repute  in 
those  parts,  being  no  other  than  the  heiress  of 
Arden,  was  much  looked  up  to;  and,  as  she  ap- 
peared unto  all,  of  an  honest  kind  heart  and  ad- 
mirable iweet  nature,  she  possessed  every  one's 
good  vrord.     Of  which  the  consequence  was,  the 
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house  could  scarce  contain  the  company  the  occa- 
sion had  assembled.  Some  stood  about  the  porch 
jesting  and  making  merry ;  others  were  in  the  gar- 
den, especially  of  the  younger  sort^  amuung  them- 
selves with  pleasant  talk  one  with  another.  One  or 
two  decent  motherly  dames  were  in  the  kitchen 
bustling  to  and  fro,  looking  to  the  dinner,  of  wluch 
a  huge  fire  covered  with  pots  and  kettles,  and 
having  a  famous  large  joint  at  the  spit,  a  UtUe 
ragged  urchin  kept  turning — bdng  well  minded  of 
all  not  t»  let  It  bum — shewed  some  preparation — 
the  whilst  a  stout  wench  with  fiunotis  red  cheeks 
and  elbows,  evidently  in  her  best  6nery,  along  with 
Humphrey,  in  his  Sunday  jerkin,  kept  hurrying  in 
and  out,  laden  with  knives,  napery,  drinking  ves- 
sels, trenchers,  and  other  needful  things  at  a  feasdng. 
In  the  best  chamber  of  the  whole  hoose  wtuch 
looked  to  be  newly  strewed  with  &esb  rushes,  and 
garnished  here  and  there  with  such  flowem  as  weie 
in  season,  some  in  china  bowls,  and  some  in  parcd- 
gilt  goblets,  there  was  a  lat^e  recess,  mode  by 
that  end  of  the  room  abutting  out  into  the  street, 
wherein  were  most  of  the  principal  persottages  of 
the  company.  First,  for  in  respect  of  his  calling 
I  would  give  him  precedency  of  the  others,  there 
sat.iiir  Nathaniel  the  curate,  easily  to  be  known  by 
his  portly  person,  his  tuerry  eye,  bis  loud  laugh, 
and  his  free  speech.  ,Jt  was  bruited  abroad  that  he 
loved  good  living  better  than  became  a  churchman. 
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And  hb  maple  fece  and  famous  round  belly,  tUd 
eonfirm  such  talea  wonderfully.  In  apparel  be  was 
sloventf,  and  not  over  clean  in  his  linen ;  bat  being 
of  a  t«8^  irit  and  of  a  cheerful  humour,  he  went 
on  from  day  to  day  feasting  wherever  there  was  any 
store  of  victual,  a  welcome  if  not  aii  honoured  guest. 
Bende  him  was  one  Stripes  the  st^oolmaster,  and, 
as  fdks  said,  a  notaUe  conjuror,  who  had  a  very 
lean  look  with  him,  and  wore  such  garments  as 
seemed  to  be  clean  past  all  recorery  of  tailoring, 
tbey  were  so  threadbare.  By  what  was  going  on, 
it  appeared  as  if  he  was  content  to  be  the  butt  of 
tlie  other,  for  be  took  in  good  part  all  Ae  jests  the 
«ur^e  aimed  at  bis  ^ruuk  shanks,  his  lanthom 
jaws,  his  darned  hose,  and  his  old  bsbioned  doublet, 
and  moreover  assented  to  what  the  other  said,  wHh 
a  readinees  that  savoured  much  of  servility.  Nearer 
this  way  sat  a  snbstandal  looking  yeoman,  by  name 
Richard  Hathaway,  clad  in  hrniest  homespun,  in 
deep  discourse  with  a  neighbouring  wealthy  sheep 
tanner,  concerning  the  market  price  of  wool,  the 
state  of  the  crops,  and  the  like  matters.  A  knot  of 
burgesses  were  standing  round  two  aldermen  of  the 
town,  who  were  debating  very  stoutly  upon  business 
connected  with  the  corporation;  and  tlie  parish- 
clerk,  a  little  dumpy  man,  with  monstrous  thick 
legs,  was  leaning  half  out  of  the  casement,  in  earnest 
talk  with  some  one  in  the  street  below. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  duunber  were  all  the 
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women  coogregated,  apparelled  in  their  very  best, 
and  talking  as  though  none  had  a  mind  to  listea. 
The  rich  farmer's  wife,  sitting  very  stately  in  a  robe 
of  fine  scarlet,  with  a  white  hood,  a  gay  purse,  and 
a  bunch  of  keys  at  her  side,  hanging  from  a  miken 
belt  of  nlrer  tissue ;  whilst  her  wust  was  bound 
with  a  ta^  of  gra3»freen  silk  richly  embroidered, 
no  lack  of  jewels  about  her,  and  on  each  finger 
two  rings  at  least,  divided  the  admiration  of  her 
GOinpanicMis  with  the  aldermen's  wives  in  watctiet- 
coloured  tunics  and  fringed  kirUes,  with  golden 
coi&  and  other  costly  toys,  wherewith  they  had 
attired  themseWet.  In  the  midst  of  them  sat  Dame 
Shakspeare,  modestly  and  matronly  dad,  and  with- 
out doubt,  as  aemely  a  woman  as  any  there,  look- 
ing contented  and  happy,  and  grring  very  earnest 
thanks  to  her  good  frieods  and  guests  aa  tiwy  made 
tip  to  her  with  some  pntty  gift  or  anotiier — may- 
hap, a  set  of  apostle  spoons,  or  a  standing  cup  of 
ulver,  or  a  ^t  bowl,  for  the  boy,  who,  with  the 
chrisom-cloth  about  him  in  token  of  his  Eccent  b^ 
tism,  lay  in  the  arms  of  his  none — a  raay  faced 
'dame,  who  stood  beside  her  mistress  commending 
of  the  babe  to  all  cranen  above  all  babes  that  ever 
lived.  And  lastly,  by  the  door,  giving  a  bacrty 
welcome  to  all  who  entered,  dreaeed  in  an  excellent 
suit  of  Lincoln  green,  and  faaring  as  cbeerful  a  fiue 
as  man  ever  won,  stood  worthy  John  Shakqwate, 
the  {pver  of  tfae  fiaait. 
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'*  Come  hif  Dei^dxmra  !  I  pniy  yoUf  oome  in  I" 
eidaiiiiedhe,a8soiiieweieeii|eriBg.  ^^lamheaatUy 
gtad  to  see  you,  and  my  good  dame  be  as  ready  to 
give  you  a  welcome  Til  be  bound  for^t  Well  met 
IVomas  Haiti  Robert  Bruce  I  commend  me  to 
your  good  wUL  Worthy  Hamnet  Sadei^  1  am 
muxh  beb<dden  to  yon  for  diia  vint*  Ha»  Oliver 
Dumpa!"  cried  be,  as  his  eyes  lighted  on  a  melan- 
choly looking  little  man,  in  a  new  leather  jeridn 
and  black  kaisie  hose.  ^  Though  most  men  hugely 
nuslike  visits  of  the  constable,  I  greet  you  wdlT 

^  God  requite  you5  neighbour,"  answered  the 
man,  not  altering  a  whit  the  solemnessef  his  aspe^ 

^  Methinks,  we  are  all  indifferently  honett,** 
continued  lus  host  "Yet  are  we  well  inclmed  you 
dMmld  exercise  youroffice  amongst  as  with  as  Utile 
hindrance  as  may  be/' 

^  Marry,  'tb  a  villainous  world  P  exclaimed  the 
constable.  ^  But  if  any  dishonesty  hath  been  done, 
point  me  cut  the  Imave,  that  I  may  take  him  up 
faefoie  his  werdupu'' 

^  Nay,  by  your  leave,  not  so^*'  replied  the  other. 
^If  ymi  are  for  taking  up,  we  are  enly  willing 
ynu  should  take  19  the  dinner:  but  withtsuehan 
oAnder  we  4aubt  not  beii^  able  to  ^ay  th^high 
bailiff  as  well  as  any  in  the  coimty,  and  would  on 
the  instant  eommitlum  to  safe  custody,  in  our  own 
hmgn§!^c  HiareapoB  there  was  a  huigfa  of  those 
around ;  for  when  the  host  taketh  upon  himself  to 
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jest*  wen  if  h»  wk  be  not  of  tlie  hrigfatest,  tin 
gtwats  niuit  lac)cigoodniui]»n.MdIyiif  tfaeir  muth 
break,  not  out  at  it  vtthout  sdnting. 
'  *'See  jrout  JoboaCombe?"  enquired  the  buxoan 
wife  of  one  pf  the  aldenoen  to  the  other,  aa  th^ 
Qow  stood  iOQiewhat  apart  frcMn  the  rest*  obserring 
the  scene  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

"  Ay,  yooder  is  he,  Mistress  Aldennao  Malmsefi" 
Replied  the  otiier,  pointing  to  one  who  had  joet  en- 
tered, and  seemed  by  his  apparel  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  gallant,  for  he  was  rery  d^ntily  dressed  to  a  new 
puce-coloured  doublet,  with  scarlet  hose,  buff  shoes, 
and  fine  rosettes  to  them:  a  well  starched  rulT 
below  Us  beard,  and  a  handsome  rapier  at  his 
girdle. 

**  By  our  Lady,  Mistress  Alderman  Dowlas,  be 
beareth  himself  bravely,"  exctumed  the  finiL 

"  rGutfa,  methinks  be  is  as  pretty  a  man  as  any 
of  his  inches,"  added  the  otber. 

"And  then  to  note  how  Evilly  he  behavetfa 
himself,"  continued  Dame  Malmsey.  '*He  ever 
speakelh  of  us  women  in  such  delicate  respectful 
terms  as  would  do  a  woman's  heart  good  to  hear ; 
and  if  any  so  much  as  insinuate  ought  to  our  pr^ 
judice,  it  moveth  Mm  so,  he  will  be  ready  to  fi^t 
the  biggest  man  of  them  all." 

"And  yet  I  marvel  he  should  still  remain  a 
badielor,"  observed  Dame  Dowlas.  "  He  cannot 
be  less  than  a  good  manly  age,  for  as  Master  Alderr 
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man,  my  husband,  hath  told  me,  it  was  twenty-five 
years  come  Whitsuntide,  since  old  John  a  Combe 
bought  his  wedding  suit  of  his  fieither ;  and  that  he 
is  well  accommodated  for  a  wife  there  can  be  no 
question,  seeing  that  he  hath  ever  a  fair  sum  ai 
money  in  his  purse  at  a  friend's  need,  and  old 
John  a  Combe  hath  the  reputation  of  well  filled 
ootiers. 

**  Perchance  the  old  man  is  not  witling  his  son 
should  marry,"  said  her  companion,  ^^  Or,  may«^ 
hap,  thinks  it  fit  he  should  wed  with  none  but  the 
chiefest  families,  for  he  hath  taken  infinite  pains, 
and  spared  not  the  cost,  he  should  have  as  good 
schooling  as  any  in  the  land ;  whereof  the  conse- 
quence is,  you  shall  find  young  John  a  Combe  one 
of  the  properest  gentlemen  to  be  met  with  in  all 
Warwickshire/' 

'<  Certes,  he  seemeth  not  to  afiect  one  more  than 
another,''  exclaimed  Dame  Malmsey.  *^  But  I 
would  wager  my  best  kirtle,  there  is  never  a  maid 
for  five  miles  round  Stratford,  who  would  not  give 
her  ears  to  have  him  for  a  husband." 

^  In  all  sincerity  I  say  it,  I  wish  he  may  find  a 
wife  worthy  of  him,"  said  the  other,  to  which  her 
covipanion  added  a  like  sincere  wish.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  object  of  their  firiendly  commendations 
passed  aeross  the  diamber,  very  courteously  return- 
ing tbe  courtesies  of  those  he  met, — and  few  were 
there  that  did  not  hasten  to  greet  him,  as  soon  as 
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they  cau^t  Sight  of  him  at  Ins  enty&nce,  which 
shewed  in  what  estimation  he  was.  Ilese  as  quickly 
as  he  well  could  he  parted  froni,  and  made  up  to 
Dame  Shskipeare,  who  with  a  face  radiant  with 
her  choicest  smiles,  gave  him  her  hand  at  his  ap- 
proach. 

"  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  I  have  come  so 
late,"  B^d  he  to  her,  in  a  very  soft  gentlemanlUEe 
voice ;  "  I  have  been  detained  agunst  my  will,  else 
would  I  have  been  here  long  since." 

«  I  pray  you,  trouble  not  yourself  about  it,"  re- 
plied she,  with  an  excellent  pleasant  kindness. 
"  Believe  me  you  are  infinitely  welcome.  Master 
Combe,  honour  our  poor  dwellibg  when  you  will" 

"  In  sooth,  I  regret  exceedingly  not  having  sooner 
paid  my  respects  to  our  young  master  here,"  added 
he,  looking  from  the  smiling  mother  to  the  pretty 
babe,  with  a  delighted  countenance.  "  For  never 
saw  I,  in  all  my  days,  a  child  whose  exquisite  come- 
liness made  earliest  acquuntanee  so  desirable." 

"  Nay,  sweet  Sir,  it  is  your  goodness  that  maketh 
you  think  so,"  replied  she,  though  pleased  beyond 
measure  at  the  compliment. 

"  An  it  please  your  worship,  it  be  very  exquinte 
comeliness,  indeed ! "  exclumed  the  nurse  with 
some  emphaus,  as  she  held  out  the  child  to  be  seen 
by  bim  more  conveniently.  "  In  all  honesty  I  say 
it,  1  know  not  the  babe  so  choicely  featured.  I  pray 
you,  note  how  fair  a  forehead  it  hath — the  hair,  no 
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ttik  ever  was  of  such  manrellous  fineness — here  are 
dieeks  that  bees  would  cluster  at  taking  them  to  be 
such  delicate  rarities  as  they  have  had  no  experience 
of — but  the  eyes.  I  pray  your  worship^  look  at  these 
eyes  I  What  pretty  twinklers  they  be !  So  mild, 
so  soft,  so  loving,  and  so  roguish  withal !  'I&ith, 
eyes  of  so  rare  a  sort  surely  no  child  ever  had ;  and 
as  for  this  dainty  little  mouth — if  there  shell  be 
found  any  cherry  so  tempting  to  look  upon,  I  am 
no  true  woman.'' 

"  O  my  life,  he  is  wonderfully  pretty  I  **  cried 
John  a  Combe,  gazing  with  an  admiring  eye  upon 
its  many  attracdous. 

*^  Dost  think  so,  really?"  asked  the  happy  mother. 

^<  But  then,  it  hath  such  strange,  wise,  notable 
ways  with  it  as  exceed  all  my  cunning  to  describe," 
cootinued  the  nurse,  jumping  her  charge  up  and 
down  abit  as  nurses  do.  *<  And  for  a  curious 
nature,  his  exceedeth  all  comprehension.  There 
shall  nothing  pass  in  his  presence  unnoticed  of 
him ;  and  if  anything  new  come  within  his  reach, 
doubt  not  he  will  have  hold  of  it  in  a  presently ; 
nay,  his  curiousness  is  of  so  extreme  a  sort,  that  if 
he  but  get  sight  of  a  thing,  he  will  allow  of  no  peace 
dll  he  have  it  in  his  hand,  and  thereby  gain  some 
knowledge  what  stuff  it  be  made  of." 

^  Methinks,  nurse,  there  is  much  sign  of  after 
wisdom  in  being  so  early  a  leairner,''  observed 
John  a  Combe. 
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<<  Ay,  an  it  please  your  woiBhip^  that  is  there  Fll 
warrant  you,"  replied  she,  "  Then  as  for  his  temr 
per,  he  is  so  sweetly  disposed,  none  can  help  loving 
him.  He  is  none  of  your  cross-grained,  restless, 
ill-behaved  little  brats  that  be  ever  a  squajling  and 
bawling  from  morning  till  night,  disturbing  of  evei^ 
one — not  he  by  my  halidom  !  for  he  b  so  peacable, 
you  might  live  in  the  house  and  not  know  a  babe 
was  in  it  He  goeth  to  sleep  just  when  it  is  proper  for 
him,  and  wakes  himself  up  only  at  such  times  as 
may  be  most  convenient  for  him  to  be  looked  to. 
In  short,  I  will  be  bound  for't,  his  like  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  world ;  and  if  he  come  not  to  be  a 
bishop,  or  at  least  a  justice  o'  the  peace,  I  shall  be 
hugely  mistaken  in  him." 

"  O  my  word,  nurse,  you  have  mighty  hopes  of 
him,"  exclaimed  Dame  Shakspeare,  gazing  fondly, 
and  somewhat  proudly,  on  the  object  of  so  much 
eulogy,  as  it  lay  dandling  in  the  arms  of  her  atten- 
dant "  In  good  truth,  I  cannot  expect  for  the  boy 
any  such  famous  fortune,  and  should  be  well  satis- 
fied, could  I  be  assured  he  would  live  to  play  the 
part  of  an  honest  man,  and  die  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fellows." 

"  If  such  be  your  desire,  believe  me  the  assurance 
is  easily  come  at,"  remarked  John  a  Combe,  cour- 
teously ;  <<  for  it  is  manifest  from  what  nurse  hath 
said  of  him,  that  he  possesses  his  mother's  excellent 
rare  virtues,   and  with  such  commendable  gifts 
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he  cannot  fail  to   raaliEe  all  honoarable  ezpecta- 
Uons." 

^  I  am  proud  of  your  good  opinion,  worthy 
Master  Combe,**  answered  she,  with  the  unaffected- 
ne»  of  a  Uuly  modest  woman*  ^  It  shall  at  least 
keep  me  at  my  powerfiilest  endeavours  to  deserve 
it  better." 

^^  As  some  small  token  of  my  regard,  I  beseech 
you,  accept  of  me  this  poor  trifle  for  your  sweet  son," 
said  he,  as  he  produced  a  very  daintily  wrought 
silver  cup  and  cover. 

^  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  that  is  as  pretty  a  pre- 
sent for  a  babe  as  I  have  seen  this  many  a  day,** 
exclaimed  the  nurse ;  and  then  addressing  the  in- 
fimt,  as  she  let  him  rise  and  fall  in  her  arms,  cried 
out,  <*  Hoity  toity,  my  young  master  !  thou  hast  a 
goodly  store  of  friends  methinks  I  But  thou  de- 
servest  it  every  bit,  thou  dost,  thou  pretty  rogue  T 
And  then  she  fell  to  tickling  of  him  with  one  hand 
upon  Ms  chest,  whilst  she  held  him  by  the  other, 
till  the  babe  laughed  after  so  delicate  a  fashion  as 
was  exquisite  to  see. 

^*  I  feel  too  much  beholden  to  you,  worthy 
Master  Combe,  to  say  aught  of  the  matter,"  said 
the  delighted  mother. 

^  And  here,  nurse,"  he  added,  taking  out  of  his 
purse  a  piece  of  silver,  which  he  placed  in  her  hands; 
^  i%  some  small  token  you  should  bestow  your  best 
attentions  on  this  my  young  friend  here.'* 
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"  ITiat  will  I,  your  worship,  depend  Mi't,  and  a 
millioa  of  thanks  for  your  wonhip's  largeis,"  ex<- 
claimed  the  other,  dropping  a  curtsey,  as  site 
accepted  the  coin.  "  Well,  commend  me  to  Mat- 
ter Combe,  for  a  true  gentleman  1"  continued  she, 
as  soon  as  he  had  retired  to  another  part  of  the 
chamber. 

.  "  He  is  ever  so,"  answered  her  mistress.  **  He 
give^  ngns  of  a  most  liberal  heart,  and  is  at  all 
times  a  ready  mean  for  the  doing  of  any  good. 
Perchance  one  might  travel  many  miles,  and  not 
meet  with  so  good  a  nra^bonr,  so  true  a  friend, 
or  so  worthy  a  Chiistian." 

-  "  Now,  neighbours  I  now,  fHenda  I  an  it  please 
you  in  to  dinner,"  cried  John  Shakspeare ;  on  the 
instant,  all  were  in  preparation  to  obey  the  welcome 
summons,  and  John  a  Combe  hurrying  back  to 
Dame  Sbakqieare,  gallantly  led  the  way  with  her, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  till  he  had 
placed  her  in  her  proper  seat.  After  Sir  Natha- 
niel had  said  grace,  the  company  sat  down  to  a 
dinner  that  would  have  gladdened  any  but  to  liave 
beheld;  for  there  was  brouf^t  upon  the  table  a 
&mou)  store  of  all  things  in  season,  with  plenty  of 
excellent  liquor,  both  ale  and  cider;  and  all  set  to 
with  good  appetites,  and  with  an  evident  determi- 
nation to  enjoy  the  cheer  that  had  been  provided 
for  them.  Of  these,  none  so  distinguished  himself 
as  did  the  curate  and  the  schoolmaster.    Stripes 
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jujdge  and  asmvenous  as  a  wolf;  yet  there  was  not 
so  glaring  an  'napadency  in  his  proceediiigB  as  was 
in  the  odieT,  {ot  lie  "Wbb  not  importunate — he 
waited  to  be  asked — eat  what  was  given  him — was 
ready  again ;  and  inth  small  pressings  continued  at 
it  till  long  after  all  else  had  done. 

The  host  and  hostess  seemed  ever  anxious  that 
each  person  should  have  what  he  liked,  and  plenty 
of  it,  and  kept  Maud  the  girl,  and  Humphrey  Ihe 
boy,  at  their  yi^lance,  supplying  of  what  was 
needed,  wlulst  John  a  Combe  busied  himself  in 
pressing  those  nighest  him  to  make  good  cheer, 
and  looked  as  if  he  cared  not  what  he  had  himself 
as  long  as  the  rest  £ared  welL  Of  a  surety  oTery 
one  appeared  to  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart's  eon* 
tent:  nor  were  the  women  altogether  unmindful  of 
the  bountiful  hospitality  that  had  garnished  the 
board;  for  they  eat  and  praised,  and  smiled  in  audi 
a  sort  as  shewed  how  well  they  were  pleased  with 
their  entertainment. 

At  last  the  meal  was  over,  the  dishes  remored, 
and  in  their  stead  the  tables  were  covered  with  a 
plentiful  variety  of  cakes,  such  firuit  as  could  be 
got,  Marchpane,  i^les  and  comfits,  stewed  prunes 
and  dishes  of  other  preserves,  syllabubs  for  the 
younger  folks  made  ci  new  milk  and  verjuice,  and 
wine  for  the  elders  of  two  or  three  several  kinds;  be- 
«des  lAuKh,  John  Shakspeare  was  brewing  a  goodly 
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bowl  of  sack  with  sugar  in  it,  for  such  as  affected  sucb- 
delicate  drink,  of  whom  the  two  aldenuen  were 
most  conspicuous,  swearing  there  was  no  such 
liquor  in  the  world,  whilst  hia  excellent  sweet  wife 
opposite  was  preparing  a  jug  of  spiced  ale,  sach 
liquor  being  desired,  above  all  others,  by  such  of 
her  guests  as  were  farmers  or  yeomen ;  ever  and 
anon  saying  something  to  the  nurse,  who  was 
standing  behind  her  chair  with  the  babe  in  her 
arms;  or  acknowledging,  with  some  few  gracious 
words,  the  courtesies  of  John  a  Combe,  who  sat 
nigh  her,  and  by  his  own  readiness  took  heed  that 
she  should  have  every  thing  she  needed  ready  at 
her  hand.  Tlie  jingling  of  glasses,  and  the  like 
noises,  caused  by  the  moving  of  bottles,  and-other 
drinking  vessels,  having  iu  some  degree  subsided, 
and  all  having  before  them  what  they  most  de^red, 
it  was  observed  that  John  a  Combe  stood  up  with 
his  glass  filled  in  his  hand ;  and,  with  tome  ado,  the 
rude  prating  of  Sir  Nathaniel  being  stopped,  he 
was  heard  to  speak  after  this  fashioa  :— 

"  My  worthy  good  neighbours  and  friends !  There 
is  a  custom,'  now  of  old  standing  in  this  our  very 
dear  country,  which  methinks  should  be  held  in 
good  esteem  of  all  true  English  heaits :  to  wit,  the 
drinldng  (^  healths,  which,  I  take  it,  is  t  gnat 
encourager  of  honest  love ;  and  keepeth  tnie  friend- 
slup  in  excellent  remembrance  among  all  men. 
Now  it  may  be  koowa  mtUt  you  that  tUs  aoms 
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erthnabic  cufltom  is  in  most  nMiuest  amongst  those 
of  old  acqaaintance.  Therefore  I  beseech  you 
pscdon  me,  if  on  this  occasion  I  require  of  you  to 
faBow  die  custom  with  some  alteration.  Hiere  is 
Qoold  (amiliar  friend  I  would  now  ask  your  remem- 
brance of;  but  one  whose  very  name  hath  been 
unknown  to  you  till  this  day.  I  cannot  pmntout  to 
you  what  noticeable  virtues  he  hath  shewn,  worthy 
of  your  commendation ;  for  as  yet  I  have  been  80 
little  in  his  company,  he  hath  not  had  time  to  shew 
his  goodness  to  me ;  but  knowing  his  father's  ex- 
treme honesty  of  soul,  and  his  mother's  manifold 
excellences  of  nature,  I  am  assured  he  cannot  fiedl 
to  have  in  him  such  bountiful  gifts,  as  in  good  time 
must  bring  to  him  all  good  men's  affections.  Neigh- 
bours !  I  pray  you,  with  full  cups,  join  with  me  very 
heartily  m  drinking— healtii  to  our  young  friend 
William  Shakspeare,  a  long  life  and  a  prosperous  I** 

Metlunks  there  should  be  no  need  to  assure  the 
reader  that  the  desire  of  John  a  Combe  was  fol^ 
lowed  on  the  instant  with  the  uncere  good  will  of 
all  present. 

^  Well  done,  John  a  Combe !"  shouted  Sir  Na- 
thaniel ;  ^  (y  my  life,  a  truly  excellent  proper 
speech:  and  very  scholarly  spoken.  What  sayest 
Ticklebreech?"  cried  he  familiariy  to  the  school- 
master, who  sat  over  against  him.  ^  Is  not  the 
qieech  a  sound  speech,  ay,  and  a  notable  speech, 
ay,  and  a  speech  of  marvellous  discretion  ?" 
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"  An'  it  please  your  reverence,"  readied  Stripes, 
kx^Dg  all  the  whilst  as  solemn  as  if  H  was  a  matter 
of  Ufe  or  death  vith  him ;  "  touching  the  speedi 
diat  hath  lately  had  utterance  amongst  us,  I  will 
make  bo  bold  as  to  say,  that  a  properer  speech  sh^l 
not  be  founds  even  should  you  seek  for  it  in  the 
choicest  of  Demosthenes  Ids  I^ilippics,  or  of 
Cicero  his  Orations.  It  is  a  speech  that  hatfa  in  it 
these  seveial  excellences — excellence  of  matter— 
«xcellence  of  rhetoric — and  excellence  of — " 

"  It  may  be  known  of  all  here  I  am  no  scholar, 
like  unto  our  good  friend  and  nei^bour  Master 
Combe,"  observed  John  Shakspeare,  with  his  honest 
cheerful  face  all  of  a  glow,  and  to  the  complete  cut> 
ting  short  of  the  schoolmaster  in  what  threatened 
to  be  an  exceeding  prosy  discourse.  "  Yet  had  I 
what  I  lack  the  most,  I  doubt  it  would  do  me  sudi 
good  office  as  sufficiently  to  assure  him  of  the  fiill 
great  love  I  bear  him  in'  my  heart  for  the  friend- 
liness he  hath  shewn  to  me  and  mine  on  tfaii  and 
other  occaffions.  Fain  would  1  dilate  concerning  OT 
what  numberless  famous  proofs  be  faath  exhitrited 
.of  the  generousness  of  his  humour,  but  that  I  know 
none  of  you  stand  in  any  ignorance  of  them.  Fran 
turn  earliest  life  he  hath  been  given  to  all  manner  of 
truly  estimable  virtues ;  and  now  hu  riper  manbood, 
in  its  thorough  honesty  and  fre»-heartednau,  de- 
clareth  what  proper  effect  hath  come  of  the  ex- 
ceeding virtuousneu  of  fab  yootlk    I  fed  pfond 
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that  Stratfoid  can  boasi  of  such  a  one;  and  I  pray 
you,  pardon  me,  whe^  I  add,  mj  pride  is  none  the 
leiB  at  finding  that  such  a  one  should  hold  me  m 
Ub  commendation;  for,  as  I  take  k,  to  he  wril 
ipoken  of  is  ever  to  be  desired;  bat  the  praise  of 
the  praiseworthy  is  a  thing  beyond  all  price.  In 
testimony  that  your  opinion  accoideth  with  mine 
own,  I  beseech  you,  ndghboun,  join  with  me  in 
drinking  to  the  health  of  our  worthy  townimaiiy 
John  a  Combe,  desiring  that  he  may  long  continue 
to  live  amongst  us,  in  the  same  pride  and  honour 
as  he  doth  at  this  present." 

^  Marry,  but  this  lodketh  to  be  the  properest 
q)eech  of  the  two  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Nathaniel,  as 
all  prepared  themselyes— and  with  evidence  of 
great  good  will — to  do  as  their  host  would  haie 
them;  *< what  sayest,  Pedagogus?" 

^  Indeed,  and  as  your  reverence  out  of  your  mq- 
geiar  wisdom  hath  observed,"  said  the  achoohnaster, 
refbttning  awhile  from  the  {nf^Hn  he  was  a  moment 
since  intent  upon  adding  to  the  great  mass  of  victual 
tiial  had  gone  before  it.  <<  It  be  out  of  all  oom- 
perisen  the  pn^wiesl  qpeech.  In  shcHt,  it  shall  be 
fimnd,  on  the  very,  aearchingest  enamination,  of  so 
praper  a  sort,  that  its  £sllow  shall  not  be  met  irith, 
seek  iriwiB  you  wiU." 

>  Modi  mere  of  the  same  poor  stuff  he  might  have 
added,  had  noi  the  voice  of  John  a  Combe  sent 
himf  rmilAtig  bsth^  to  the  mundung  of  his  pppin; 
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for  he  was  of  that  well-dispoeedness,  he  would  hold 
his  prate  when  his  betters  were  talking;  but  amoi^ 
poorer  folk  he  would  say  out  his  say,  were  it  a  mite 
to  the  end ;  and  heed  none,  should  they  talk  ever 
so.  Master  Combe,  thereupon,  quickly  disclaimed 
any  title  to  praise  for  whatever  he  had  done ;  aasertr 
ing  that  it  was  what  every  man  should  do,  regard* 
less  of  all  else  but  the  good  that  came  of  it.  This 
brought  others  to  speak,  especially  the  aldermen 
and  burgesses  of  his  particular  acquaintance,  who 
in  homely  fashion  gave  their  evidence  of  his  wor- 
thiness. In  fjEu^t,  every  one  appeared  anxious  to 
say  in  what  great  estimation  he  was  held  of  them— 
only  with  one  solitary  exception.  Of  the  company 
was  one  Master  Buzzard,  a  gentleman  of  those 
iMurts,  who,  for  all  he  was  of  better  estate  than  any 
there,  was  an  ignorant  vain  person,  living  in  greHt 
dissoluteness,  with  such  companions  as  the  priest 
and  the  schoolmaster,  and  other  roysterers;  and 
cared  for  nothing  so  much  as  hawking,  and  spend- 
mg  his  lime  in  riotous  ill-living  among  such  as  were 
ready  to  Call  into  his  humour.  He  was  of  a  middle 
size,  with  a  strong  body  and  dull  look,  and  affected 
to  mislike  anything  like  niceness  in  appareL  In- 
deed, his  manners  were  of  the  rudest,  but  being  an 
excellent  customer  of  John  Shakspeare,  he  got  in- 
vited to  the  christening.  At  hearing  the  praises 
that  were  so  bountifully  lavished  upon  John  a 
Combe,  his  soul  was  stirred  with  a  very  devilish 
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eDvy;  and  though  lie  said  nought — save  'twas  to 
mutter  gome  contemptuous  expression,  unheard  of 
any  but  those  nighest  Yum — it  was  easy  to  be  seen 
that  he  was  in  a  wonderful  ill-humour* 

At  ttis  time  a  many  of  the  company  were  amus- 
rngthemaekes  at  the  game  of  Barley  Break,  in  the 
wardiouse  and  places  where  the  wool  was  stored, 
and  other  things  in  wldch  John  Shakspeare  dealt; 
and  it  (hd  so  happen  that  Master  Alderman  Dowlas, 
the  draper,  was  shut  up  in  the  middle  room  with 
the  buxom  wife  of  his  neighbour,  Master  Alderman 
Malmsey,  the  vintner,  and  he  must  needs  be  making 
lore  to  her,  though  he  had  as  exquisite  bir  a  wife 
of  his  own  as  any  honest  man  need  desire.  Now 
this  worthless  draper  was  a  man  of  no  particular 
likelihood  to  fall  in  with  a  pretty  woman's  fantasy, 
having  features  by  no  means  comely :  a  long  thin 
nose,  and  a  mouth  about  as  expressiye  of  any  par- 
ticular affecttonatenesB  as  a  roll  of  broadcloth.  In- 
deed, there  was  a  sort  of  sanctimomousness  in  the 
cut  of  his  beard,  and  the  cropphig  of  hb  hair,  and 
the.  sober  suit  of  grey  in  which  he  was  usually  ap- 
pardled»  that  seemed  to  give  the  flattest  oontra- 
dietion  to  love  of  any  sort — unless  it  were  the  love 
of  godliness  and  a  decent  life*  Whether  what  he  had 
been  drinking  put  into  his  head  any  such  viUany, 
or  that  be  was  ef  a  very  amorously  dii^x»ed  nature 
at  all  timOTj  I  know  not;  but  certain  it  is,  he  left 
lhlr/t«i»le^  to  .play  at  Barley  Break— of  an  equal 
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surety  is  it  he  was,  in  the  course  of  the  game^  4iut 
up  in  the  middle  room  with  the  young  comdy  wife 
of  his  brother  alderman ;  and  it  is  beyond  all  con* 
tradiction  that,  after  flattering  ^^  the  very  infiniteness 
of  her  most  absolute  and  inconoeiveable  beauty," 
as  he  was  pleased  to  style  her  somewhat  attractive- 
ness, in  a  sufficiency  that  ought  to  have  satisfied  the 
vainest  woman  that  ever  lived,  he,  in  a  monstrous 
earnestness,  swore  he  loved  her  better  than  ought 
else  in  the  universal  world. 

^^  Fie  on  you,  Jonathan  Dowlas  I  **  cried  the 
pretty  woman,  evidently,  from  the  twinkling  of  her 
merry  dark  eyes,  taking  the  afiair  as  an  excellent 
good  jest  <<  I  marvel  you  should  so  conduct  your* 
self  to  your  friend's  wife,  and  you  a  godly  man  too 
— that  hath  been  married  this  seven  year ! — as  I 
*ive,  methinks  it  is  too  bad  of  you." 

^  Alack,  adorable  sweet  creature  I"  cried  the 
alderman,  twitching  his  chair  as  nigh  as  possible  to 
hers,  the  which  she  marked  by  immediately  in*> 
creasing  the  distance  betwixt  them.  <<  'Tis  all  on 
account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  flesh.  The  flesh 
rebelleth  against  all  discretion.  It  stirreth  as  it 
were — yea,  it  be  exceedingly  moved." 

<^  I  would  it  would  move  farther  ofl^  then,"  ex- 
claimed his  fair  companion,  as  she  removed  hei^lf 
a  short  distance,  upon  finding  him  again  attempting 
to  get  closer  to  her  than  she  liked.* 

<*  Sweet  Mistress  Malmsey,"  continued  the  draper, 
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f erjr  pathetically,  <<  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water 
brook%  doth  my  enamoured  soul  thirst  after  tfame 
incomparable  sweet  perfections." 

^  Then  you  must  quench  your  thirst  at  other 
fountains,  I  promise  you,''  pithily  repHed  the  vint* 
waf%  wifiob  ^  My  husband  hath  a  famous  store  ctf 
wines.  I  doubt  not,  if  you  would  give  him  an  (Mrder 
for  some,  a  draught  or  so  occasionally  would  do 
you,  out  of  all  comparison,  more  benefit  than  would 
the  draining  of  my  incomparable  sweet  perfections 
to  the  dregs;  for,  take  my  word  for't,  you  would 
find  me  horrible  bad  drinking.'' 

^  Nay,  that  could  never  be,  my  honey-sweet !" 
eidaimed  the  Alderman,  trying  to  take  her  hand, 
wfaidi  she  presently  snatched  away  from  him. 
^  Sooner  shall  fMrinces  wear  buckram,  and  penniless 
rogues  ruffle  it  in  costliest  cloth  of  gold.  Believe 
ilie,  as  I  love  ready  muxaey  better  than  credit,  and 
large  profits  before  any  loss,  I  shall  grow  into  a 
desperation,  succeed  I  not  in  my  suit." 

^  Your  siut  is  like  to  go  unshod,  for  it  is  booU 
less,"  answered  Mistress  Malmsey,  with  a  pretty 
buigh  at  her  own  jest;  then  added,  more  seriously, 
^  Marry,  to  prevent  such  a  mischance  as  your  fall* 
ing  into  a  desperation,  I  would  acquaint  your  wife 
with  your  desires,  and  doubt  not  at  all  she'd  suit 
you  in  a  presently." 

The  Alderman  looked  as  if  he  relished  not  this 
raillery.     He  spoke  never  a  word  for  a  minute  or 
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80.  What  more  he  might  have  said,  I  know  not, 
for  soon  after,  by  the  chaQcee  of  the  game,  they 
vere  releaaed  from  their  imprisonment,  and  she 
allowed  him  no  more  opportunity  of  having  any 
such  conversation  with  her  that  day.  In  the  mean 
while,  they  at  the  table  were  still  jovially  employed 
in  making  good  cheer.  John  a  Combe  was  intent 
upon  setting  of  every  one  to  enjoy  themselves  after 
such  fashion  as  pleased  them  most,  and  seeing  that 
all  had  proper  refreshment  when  their  sports  had 
tired  them  in  any  way.  John  Shakspeare  was  em- 
ployed in  a  like  manner,  and  so  was  his  good  dame; 
whereof  the  consequence  was,  as  hath  been  acknow- 
ledged many  times  unce,  that  there  never  waa 
known,  at  any  merry-making,  such  a  general  con- 
tentation  of  the  guests:  and  he  who  was  the  cause 
of  this  great  content,  lacked  no  honour  which  the 
occasion  seemed  to  warranL  He  was  praised  as 
bountifully  as  if  each  had  taken  a  cue  from  the 
nurse— all  the  women  must  needs  have  a  kiss  of 
him ;  and  divers  among  those  nigh  unto  marriage- 
able  estate,  would  not  be  satisfied  without  dandling 
him  a  bit  in  their  arms— mayhap  to  shew  certain 
of  the  young  men  there,  how  apt  they  were  at  so 
notable  an  exercise.  At  last,  having  been  caressed 
and  praised  of  all  with  a  liberality  that  exceedeth 
conception,  amid  much  regret  of  the  young  folks, 
nurse  took  him  away — as,  in  sooth,  it  was  high  time 
be  should  be  a&leep  in  his  cradle. 
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Master  Buzzard  continued  at  the  table  eyeix^ 
with  a  manrelloufl  sour  and  gloomy  aspect,  the  at- 
tentions that  were<paid  to  John  a  Combe ;  and  it 
finetted  him  to  find  that  he,  for  all  his  greater  state, 
was  held  in  no  such  estimation.  Along  with  him 
were  Sir  Nathaniel,  Stripes,  and  Oliver  Dumps ; 
and  sometimes  odiers  would  join  them  for  a  time, 
upon  getting  weary  of  their  sports ;  but  these  four 
appeared  to  like  nothing  as  well  as  continual  tip- 
{ding  of  such  liquors  as  were  before  them,  seasoned 
with  such  talk  as  persons  so  disposed  were  most  like 
toaffsct. 

**  It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be,**  observed  Sir 
Xathaniel,  after  rehearsing  to  his  listeners  a  scaiH 
dalous  story ;  ^  but  here  is  a  child  found,  and,  as 
fur  as  my  learning  may  go,  I  know  of  no  child 
having  been  bom  without  Uie  help  of  a  mother. 
What  sayest.  Sir  Ckmjuror  ?*' 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  pleajse  your  reve- 
rence,*' replied  the  schoolmaster.  **  Though  H  hath 
been  asserted,  by  divers  creditable  historians^  that 
Venus  ^rung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  Minerva 
from  the  brain  of  Jove  ;  for  mine  own  part,  I  would 
maintain,  yet  with  all  due  deference,  the  utter  im- 
ponibUity  of  any  (me  person  coming  into  this  world 
without  having  to  boast  of  a  mother,  and  perchance, 
if  tliere  should  be  no  doubt  on%  of  a  fatiier  .ako." 

^  Thou  art  a^bol,  old  hocus  pocus,  and  no  ^oon- 
juior  r  *eadaimed  the  curate,  sharply^   ^^a  very 

VOL,  I.  D 
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fool,  and  as  ignorant  as  a  heathen.  Had  Adam  a 
mother,  or  Eve  ?  Surely  thou  hast  forgotten  thy 
Testament — ^thou  Balaam's  ass  !  But  thou  never 
wert  half  so  wise  an  animal  as  he  ;  for  it  be  well 
known  of  all  men,  that  once  upon  a  time,  when  he 
was  carrying  of  Potiphar's  wife  into  Egypt,  he  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  ^  Paul !  Paul !  thou  almost  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian/  " 

<^  Methinks  asses  must  have  been  wiser  in  those 
days  than  they  be  now,'*  said  the  constable,  gravely. 
^^  My  father  hath  had  an  ass  of  his  own  a  long  time 
past,  but  it  never  gave  any  sign  of  speech." 

*^It  hath  begun  at  last,  then — ecce  sigman  ;** 
cried  Sir  Nathaniel,  laughing  famously,  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  his  companions.  "  But  touching  this 
child.  It  doth  appear  that  Dame  Lucy  made  dis- 
covery of  a  young  child  that  had  been  abandoned, 
as  it  was  said ;  and  as  it  could  not  have  been  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's,  it  could  not,  with  any  toleration,  be 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy*8  wife's.  That  child  the  good 
dame  had  me  christen,  some  short  time  since,  by 
the  name  of  Mabel ;  and  she  hath  resolved,  as  she 
told  me,  to  bring  it  up  as  her  own;  the  which  she 
must  needs  do  with  the  perfectest  likeness  that  ever 
was,  for  many  do  say  she  hath  other  right  to  it  than 
that  of  first  discoverer." 

<<  By  God's  body,  it  be  infamous  !"  cried  Master 
Buzzard,  in  a  rude  loud  voice  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  within  reach  of  it.    <<  The  vilenees 
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of  these  women  have  no  rivalry  save  the  craft  with 
ubich  they  hide  it.  They  are  traitors  to  honesty, 
all  of  them  ;  and  I  would  as  soon  believe  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  a  cut-purse,  as  I  would  in  the 
virtoousness  of  anv  one  of  them." 

^  An'  it  please  you,  Master  Buzzard,  the  Queen's 
Highness,  whose  unworthy  constable  I  am,  is  a 
woman,  as  1  have  heard,"  here  remarked  Oliver 
Dumps,  with  the  air  of  one  who  cometh  to  the  reso- 
lution of  doing  his  duty  though  it  be  unpleasant  to 
him.  *^  And  though  no  later  than  yesterday  I  did 
put  in  the  stocks,  for  wantonness,  one  Marian 
Loosefish,  a  woman  also,  as  in  my  conscience  I  do 
finnly  believe ;  yet  as  it  seemeth  to  me  it  be  like 
to  bring  her  majesty's  name  into  contempt  among 
all  her  loving  subjects — the  which  be  against  the 
law — to  say  that  women  be  given  to  all  manner  of 
villainy,  and  to  assert,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Queen's  Highness  is  a  woman,  I  must  maintain  it, 
by  virtue  of  my  office,  that  if  all  women  may  be 
queans,  thon  h  the  queen  no  woman." 
<^  Poch !"  exclaimed  Master  Buzzard* 
'*  B  .  .  will  not  have  it  *  pooh,^ "  cried  the  con- 
stable raising  his  voice,  and  seeming  in  some  in- 
dignation. ^*  It  be  flat  contumaciousness,  and  very 
sedition.  I  will  allow  of  it  on  no  account;  and  I 
charge  you,  on  your  allegiance  declare  the  Queen's 
Highness  no  woman,  or  any  such  ^eness,  else  will 

I  straight  with  you  to  the  cage." 

d2 
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^^  Whati  wouldst  put  a  gentleman  in  the  cage  ?" 
cried  Sir  Nathaniel,  as  if  in  some  surprise.  ^  Hath 
no  respect  for  persons  ?'' 

*^  No,  nor  for  parsons  either,  should  they  conduct 
themselves  unadvisedly,"  answered  the  little  man, 
determinedly.  <<  I  am  put  in  authority  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  and  it  behoveth  me  to  keep 
good  heed  there  be  no  idle  prating  like  to  lead  to  a 
brawl." 

<^The  man's  an  ass,"  said  Master  Buzzard,  in 
very  evident  contempt 

<^  The  man  is  no  ass,  Master  Bnzzard,"  exclaimed 
Oliver  Dumps,  jumping  up  on  his  legs  in  a  sort  of 
fury.  <^  And  moreover,  as  can  be  proved  at  any 
time,  the  man  never  was  an  ass,  but  an  honest 
householder,  and  the  queen's  officer ;  and  one  who 
careth  only  to  do  whatsoever  may  be  required  of 
him  without  offence  to  any  man,  and seeketh  tolhfie 
as  beoometh  a  proper  subject  of  her  highness  and  a 
good  Christian.  You  have  miscalled  me  villain- 
ously. Master  Buzzard — I  will  not  put  up  with  aoy 
such  lQ  usage  from  the  finest  fellow  that  wears  a 
head.  I  will  have  you  up  at  our  next  hall— you 
shall  be  brought  before  his  worship  the  high  baili£ 
I  will  have  my  action  of  slander  against  you»  de* 
])end  on't" 

<<  Hullo^  my  masters  I  what  hath  caused  this  un- 
seemly to  do  amongst  you?'  called  out  John  a 
Combe,  as,  drawn  by  the  constable's  loud  voice, 
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and  yiolent  manner,  he  with  othors,  was  attracted 
to  the  table*  ^  I  marvel,  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  to  see  any  quarrelling;  I  praj  you,  say  the 
matter  of  differenoe  betwixt  you,  that  I  may  do  my 
best,  as  speedy  as  may  be,  to  bring  it  to  an  amicable 
ending.'' 

^  Marry,  this  is  it,''  replied  Oliver,  in  no  way 
abating  the  greatness  of  bis  indignation,  whilst 
Master  Buzzard  sat  with  a  perfect  indifiPerency, 
mingled  with  some  scorn,  of  the  whole  business, 
rodung  himself  on  his  chair,  <^  Master  Buzzard 
hath  given  me  ill  words,  and  I  will  have  the  law  of 
him ;  moreover,  he  hath  spoke  shamefully)  of  the 
queen's  grace,  for  the  which  he  shall  have  to  make 
proper  amends ;  and  lastly,  he  hath  insinuated  evil 
opinions  of  my  lady,  the  wife  of  his  worship  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  in  particular,  and  of  all  women  in 
general,  saying  that  they  be  notoriously  dishonest, 
and  ever  given  to  unlawful  behaviour." 

^  What  he  hath  spoke  ill  of  you,  worthy  Master 
Constable^  be  sure  he  said  in  jest**  remarked  John 
a  Combe*  **  And  I  cannot  believe  you  to  be  so 
unneighbourly  as  to  allow  of  sudi  a  thing  moving 
you.'* 

**  Nay,  but  he  hath  called  me  an  ass,  Master 
Combe,  and  there  be  no  jest  in  that  as  I  can  see," 
cried  out  the  offended  constable. 

**  He  meant  it  as  a  jest  depend  ont,**  replied 
the  other. 
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*^  Ay,  'twas  a  jest  out  of  all  doubt,"  here  ob- 
served Sir  Nathaniel,  just  after  draining  his  goblet 
*^  Didst  not  take  it  for  a  jest,  Ticklebreech?" 
added  he,  turning  to  his  companion* 

'*  0''my  life  !  yes,  an'  it  please  your  reverence," 
answered  the  schoolmaster;  **  as  excellent  good 
jest  as  ever  I  heard." 

Well,  an'  it  be  a  jest,  indeed,"  said  Oliver 
Dumps,  in  a  quieter  tone;  believe  me,  I  was 
ignorant  of  it,  else  would  I  have  said  nought  of  the 
matter,  for  I  am  not  so  crabbed  as  to  take  offence 
where  none  be  intended;  but  what  saith  he  con- 
cerning of  his  ill  speech  of  the  queen  ?  that  was  no 
jest,  at  least  he  will  find  it  none,  I  warrant  you.** 

<<  You  must  have  misunderstood  his  meaning 
surely,"  observed  John  a  Combe.  ^  Tis  not  at  all 
in  reason  that  one  known  to  be  so  well  disposed 
towards  her  Majesty  as  is  Master  Buzzard,  should 
say  so  much  as  one  single  word  to  her  prejudice." 

^^If  he  said  not  all  women  be  mere  wantons, 
count  me  the  lyingest  knave  in   Christendom," 
.  asserted  the  constable  with  some  vehemence. 

*<  Perchance  he  may  have  said  it,  but  that  he 
had  any  such  meaning  will  I  never  believe,"  re- 
marked Master  Combe. 

*<  I  will  wager  my  life  on  it  he  had  a  very  dif- 
erent    meaning!"    exclaimed  the  curate.     Then 
called  he  to  his  sworn-fellow,  <^  What  sayest,  Lan« 
hornjaws?" 
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<«  Please  your  reveience,  I  will  vouch  for  it,  his 
meaning  must  needs  have  been  of  a  clean  contrary 
sort,''  readily  answered  the  schoolmaster. 

^  Marry  then,  since  that  be  the  opinion  of  these 
honest  gendemen,  I  will  not  stir  in  the  matter 
further,"  said  Oliver.  **  I  would  torture  no  man's 
speech  to  do  him  hurt,  not  I,  even  though  I  might 
be  made  alderman  to-morrow  for't  But  touching 
my  lady.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  wife,  I  heard  of  a 
child  she  had  found,  and  bringeth  up  as  her  own,  of 
the  which  if  I  remember  me.  Master  Buzzard 
believeth  the  good  lady  to  be  the  mother,  without 
consent  first  had  and  obtained  of  his  worship^  her 
husband ;  and  this  I  take  it,  can  be  no  other  than 
scandalum  magnatum — a  terrible  heinous  ofience 
as  I  have  heard." 

«  I  cannot  believe  Master  Buzzard  would  speak 
of  such  a  matter,  save  as  the  common  talk  of  the 
vulgar  sort,  who  know  no  better,"  said  John  a 
Combe.  <^  For  mine  own  part,  there  is  notlung  of 
which  I  am  so  well  assured  as  of  the  wonderful  ex* 
cellence  of  woman.  All  that  extreme  force  of 
rhetoric  could  speak,  or  most  famous  cunning  of 
the  pen  could  describe,  in  my  humble  opinion 
could  never  give  her  such  suflScient  justice  as  her 
infinite  merits  deserve.  Whatever  there  is  of  good- 
ness—whatever there  is  of  kindness,  of  pitifulness 
of  heart,  and  of  nobleness  of  disposition,  have  their 
chiefest  place  in  her,  and  she  is  the  origin  of  that 
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manrellous  sweet  power  that  gives  humanity  its 
rarest  exoellenee,  and  binds  all  nature  in  one  un- 
ending chain  that  never  nists^  that  will  not  clog, 
and  that  cannot  be  sundered — the  links  whereof 
are  those  endearing  sympathies  that  join  to  form 
the  universal  bondage  of  the  affections.  Such  boun* 
tifiil  store  of  graces  doth  she  possess^  that  althoo^ 
poets  irom  earliest  time  have  been  endeavouring  to 
make  them  known  to  the  worid,  in  our  own  day 
sueh  attractions  as  have  escaped  notice,  are  ibund 
lo  be  out  of  all  number;  and  it  hath  been  well 
asserted)  the  same  is  like  to  continue  to  latest  pos- 
terity. Methinks  there  shall  be  no  need  of  saying 
ought  to  show  what  great  share  she  hath  in  the  pro- 
duction of  everything  that  tendeth  to  happiness  in 
this  world,  for  you  cannot  help  knowing  that  all 
true  pleasure  is  of  her  ^ving.  Of  her  excellence  I 
would  content  myself  with  asking — What  virtue  is 
like  to  a  woman's? — What  honesty  is  like  to  a 
woman's— What  love,  what  eourage«  what  trutii, 
what  generousness,  what  self-denial,'  what  patience 
under  affliction,  and  forgiveness  for  wrong  come  at 
all  nigh  unto  such  as  a  woman  sheweth  ?  Believe 
me  the  man  who  cannot  honour  so  truly  divine  a 
creature,  is  an  ignorant  poor  fellow,  whom  it  would 
be  a  compliment  to  style  a  fool ;  or  an  ungrateful 
mean  wretch,  whom  charity  pref enteth  me  from, 
calling  a  vilkun.'' 
^  Thou  lies^  knave  I**  shouted  Master  Buzcard, 
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Starting  to  his  feet,  and  drawing  his  rapier,  and 
looking  to  be  in  a  monstrous  deadly  rage.  <<  Thou 
art  thyself  but  a  paltry  Tillain  as  ever  Uyed,  and  a 
coward  to  boot,  as  I  will  {Nresently  prove — so  come 
on,  or  I  will  make  no  more  account  of  thy  pestil^it 
body,  than  I  would  of  a  stinking  mackereL" 

^'Aid  in  the  Queen's  name,  you  that  be  good 
men  and  true  ?"  exclaimed  the  constable,  amidst 
the  shrieks  of  the  women,  and  the  outcries  of  the 
men,  as  he  bustied  up  between  the  expected  com- 
batants. 

^  Put  down  your  weapon.  Master  Buzzard,  I 
pray  you,''  cried  John  Shakspeare^  hastening  with 
others  to  the  seeoe. 

^  I  will  cut  o£F  thy  ears  as  a  supper  for  my  dogs !" 
continued  Master  Buzzard,  seeming  to  increase  in 
his  passion." 

^  A  riot !  a  riot !  Surrender  you  my  prisoner  in 
the  Queen's  name !"  added  Oliver  Dumps,  ad- 
vancing close  to  tiie  offender,  as  if  with  tiie  inten- 
tion of  seizing  him« 

^  Out  fool,  or  I  will  pin  thee  to  the  wall !" 
shouted  Master  Buzzard,  making  a  pass  at  the  con- 
stable, the  which  to  avoid  he  made  a  leap  of  so  pro- 
digious a  length,  it  hath  been  said  he  never  did 
such  a  feat  before,  or  since. 

<^  Oh,  here  will  be  a  foul  murder  done  !"  ex- 
claimed Dame  Shakspeare,  piteously  wringing  of 
her  hands. 

Dd 
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<^Come  on  fellow,  and  take  thy  death  I**  cried 
Master  Buzzard,  going  furiously  at  John  a  Ck>mbe, 
who  had  got  his  weapon  out  in  readiness  to  defend 
himself,  but  ere  his  opponent  reached  within  thrusts 
ing  distance,  John  Shakspeare  had  fast  hold  of  his 
arm,  and  others  springing  on  him  at  the  same 
moment,  he  was  soon  deprived  of  all  means  of 
offence. 

**  I  manrel  a  person  of  your  quality  shotffjl  be  for 
a  quarrel  at  such  a  time  as  this,"  observed  Us  host 

<<  Is't  fitting  such  a  pitiful  coxcomb  of  a  fellow 
should  preach  to  me,"  cried  the  other  very  furiously, 
striving  to  break  from  those  who  held  him. 

'  **  Hold  him  fasl^  good  neighbours  I"  exclaimed 
Oliver  Dumps,  now  coming  nearer,  seeing  that  his 
prisoner  was  disarmed.  <^  Let  him  go  on  no  ac- 
count, I  pray  you.  He  hath  sought  to  do  me  deadly 
injury  in  the  execution  of  my  office,  and  it  cannot 
but  go  hard  with  him  at  assize." 

<<  I  beseech  you,  pass  it  over !"  said  John  a 
Ck>mbe.  <<  It  was  but  some  sudden  heat  of  temper 
in  him,  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  regret  it  in  the 
morning." 

•*  Away,  coward — I  spit  at  thee  I"  shouted  Mas- 
ter Buzzard,  in  a  fiercer  rage  than  ever,  as  he  was 
being  borne  out  at  the  door.  *<  I  do  long  to  be  at 
thee.  I  would  make  more  holes  in  thy  body  than 
shall  be  found  in  a  sieve." 

<<  Bring  him  along,  neighbours,"  cried  the  con- 
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Stable ;  ^  We'll  spoil  this  killing  humour  of  his,  I 
promise  you.'' 

Master  Buzzard  was  forcibly  carried  out  of  the 
house,  yet  without  any  rudeness  on  the  part  of  his 
bearers,  who,  because  of  his  quality,  were  loth  he 
should  be  punished  for  his  brawling, — and,  after 
much  opposition  from  Oliver  Dumps  wanting  to  be 
thought  the  queen's  tirusty  officer,  who  liked  not  of 
an  o£Pence  being  hushed  up, — it  was  agreed  that  no 
notice  should  be  taken  of  it,  on  condition  of  the 
ofiender's  going  peaceably  home.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  guests  recoyering  from  their  alarm,  got 
to  dancing  a  measure,  and  other  diversions,  as  if 
nought  had  happened  to  disturb  their  sports,  and 
went  not  away  till  Iate,{vowing  that  of  all  the  merry 
meetings  they  had  been  at,  for  the  pleasure  they 
had  had,  none  had  been  like  to  the  christening  of 
William  Shakspeare. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

These  things  begin 
To  look  like  dsngefs,  now,  worthy  my  faiteB, 
Fortiine,  I  soe  thy  wont ;  let  doubtful  states^ 
And  things  uncertain  hang  upon  thy  will ; 
Me  surest  death  shall  render  certain  still. 

Bkn  Jonsom. 
I  held  it  ervcr 
"^^ue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god. 

ShAK8PBA&£. 

Their  angry  looks,  their  deadly  daanting  blows, 
Might  witness  well  that  in  their  hearts  remained 
As  cankered  hate,  disdain,  and  furious  mood. 
As  ever  bred  in  bear  or  tiger's  breast. 

GASGoyiifi- 

*^  Saul,  what  art  doing?" 

*^  Looking  to  see  that  the  gesses  and  bells  of  this 
tercel  gentle  be  in  the  properest  trim,  master." 

<^  Ay,  well  thought  of — but,  as  I  have  ever 
marked,  thou  hast  wonderful  foresight" 

<<  Marry,  my  sight  be  good  enough — ^methinks  I 
can  trace  a  hawk  as  well  as  any." 

<<  In  truth,  thou  hast  many  commendable  qua- 
lities, and  I  would  fain  give  some  token  of  how 
well  esteemed  they  are  of  me." 

<<  Indeed !  but  that  be  kind  of  you,  master,  mon- 
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itooiiB  kiiid:  and  as  for  my  qualities^  I  doubt  tiiey 
be  anything  out  of  tfaa  common*  BBradventure  1 
am  as  eonning  at  tho  rearing  of  hawks  as  any  feBow 
in  Warwickshire — at  quarter  8ta£(  wrestling,  pitch 
the  bar,  running  at  the  quintain,  and  other  games, 
care  for  none ;  and  wfll  dance  a  morrice,  [day  the 
bobby-horse  in  the  May  games,  or  take  a  ffing  at  a 
Shrore-tide  code,  with  as  much  perfectness  as  you 
shall  see  among  a  thousand'' 

His  master  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  so ;  yet  his 
a^ct  wore  a  troubled,  and  by  no  means  pleasing 
expression,  that  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  dbburthen 
his  mind  of  something.  For  a  while  he  kept  feed- 
ing of  a  hawk  he  held  on  his  wrist  Ifis  companion 
was  a  sturdy  varlet  of  some  thirty  years,  with  a 
freckled  iace,  a  thick  clumsy  head,  and  features  ex* 
presdve  of  one  alike  reckless  and  impudent*  He 
was  clad  in  a  forester^s  frock  of  Kendal  gree%  con- 
fined at  the  waist  with  a  belt,  having  a  pocket  at  the 
side,  below  wbictt  little  could  be  seen,  save  his 
crimson  hose  and  thick  buff  boots ;  and  he  wore  a 
rapier  and  a  dagger.  Of  these  two  the  one  was 
Master  Buzzard,  of  whom  the  reader  hath  already 
some  knowledge,  and  the  other  was  his  man  Saul, 
his  diief  favorite  and  confidant  They  were  together 
in  the  hall,  once  a  fair  chamber  in  Master  Buz^ 
zanf s  house,  with  a  famous  timber  roof,  and  a 
goodly  store  of  old  armour  hung  about,  but  on 
aoeount  of  the  great  number  of  hawks  and  dogs 
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that  were  kept  in  it,  some  being  here  and  some 
there— a  litter  of  pups  in  one  comer  and  a  cast  of 
falcons  in  another,  with  lurchers,  deer-hounds,  and 
spaniels  of  every  kind,  running  in  and  out  of  every 
hole  and  comer,  with  little  regard  to  cleanliness, 
the  place  was  scarce  fit  for  any  human  being  to  be 
in.  All  amongst  the  corslets  and  plates  of  mail, 
were  nailed  the  skins  of  herons  and  the  tails  of 
foxes ;  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  and  the  heads  of  divers 
kinds  of  wild  fowl,  badgers,  pole-cats,  and  other 
vermin ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  furniture 
in  ordinary  use  as  chair  or  table,  unencumbered  with 
things  necessary  for  hawking,  or  hunting,  or  fishing, 
or  some  sport  of  a  like  nature.  On  a  comer  of  a 
long  table  close  to  where  Master  Buzzard  was 
standing,  there  stood  a  tray  with  the  remains  of  a 
pasty,  and  a  flagon  beside  it,  which  was  some  sign 
that  the  place,  however  unsightly  it  might  be,  was 
not  badly  off  for  victuaL 

<<  Thou  knowest,  Saul,  how  good  a  master  I  have 
been  to  thee,"  continued  Master  Buzzard. 

<<  Ay,  by  gog's  blood,  that  do  I !"  exclumed  hb 
man  with  great  earnestness,  <*  and  many  thanks  to 
your  worship.  Tfaith,  there  is  no  denying  I  am 
well  off  for  a  master,  for  one  more  cunning  in 
hunting,  and  hawking,  and  all  such  goodly  sports — 
of  a  more  valorous  nature  let  his  weapon  be  what 
it  may ;  or  of  a  more  truly  prodigal  disposition, 
upon  any  proper  occasion,  I  doubt  hugely,  I  should 
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meet  with,  sought  I  ever  so.  Many,  if  your  wor- 
ship is  as  well  off  for  a  servant  as  am  I  for  a  mas- 
ter, then  ought  we  to  be  envied  of  all  men." 

<<  By  God's  body  !  I  value  not  my  best  goshawk 
as  I  do  thy  faithful  service,"  replied  his  master,  still 
seeming  to  keep  his  attention  fixed  upon  his  bird. 
^^  In  truth,  Saul,  I  do  look  upon  thee  as  my  right 
hand,  and  I  do  intend,  before  any  very  long  time 
hath  passed,  to  shew  thee  such  excellent  instance 
of  my  good  will  as  must  rejoice  thee  infinitely 
to  see." 

'^'Fore  George!  master,  I  want  none  such," 
s£dd  his  companion,  albeit  with  a  marvellous  lack 
of  sincerity.  ^  Yet,  would  I  on  no  account  baulk 
the  generousness  of  your  humour.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful how  oft  your  worship  hath  stood  between 
me  and  harm,  when  a  parcel  of  poor  linsey  wokey 
knaves  of  the  town  yonder,  went  about  telling  of 
me  the  horriblest  slanders  that  ever  was  heard." 

*<  Ay,  it  hath  been  said  of  many  thou  wert 
he  who  stabbed  Daniel  Short,  of  Barston,  who  was 
found  dead  in  the  meadow,"  observed  the  other, 
regarding  of  his  goshawk  with  a  more  intense  ear- 
nestness. ^  But  I  heeded  them  not.  It  was  sworn 
before  the  high  bailiff  thou  didst  misuse  Joan 
Springfield  at  the  town  end,  and  he  was  for  pro- 
ceeding against  thee  with  as  much  severity  as  might 
be ;  but  I  stayed  him  in  the  matter.  And  there 
was  much  ado  made  of  thy  shooting  at  Daniel 
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Buckthorn,  of  the  Mill ;  and  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  thee  had  I  not  stepped  in  and  huahed 
all  up** 

^  Never  was  man  so  abused !"  exclaimed  Saul 
with  a  very  monstrous  vehemency.  ^  I  have  enemie% 
master — scores  of  then^  I  promise  you;  and  they 
be  such  thorough-going  cowards  and  dastaxdly 
poor  villains  as  cannot  come  with  any  fair  weapon 
before  mei  and  challenge  me  with  the  infamy  they 
would  lay  to  my  charge,  that  I  might  disprove  it  on 
their  pestilent  bodies,  but  must  needs  whisper  all 
manner  of  the  horriblest  false  stuff  that  ever  was 
uttered,  among  such  pitiful  fools  as  they  can  get  to 
list^A  to  them.  'Slife,  master  I  there  be  no  living 
for  mkdi  knaves,  and  an  honest  man  might  as  well 
go  hang  at  once  as  be  pestered  with  them.  For 
mine  own  part,  I  do  think  the  ridding  of  the  world 
of  any  a  very  commendable  thing ;  and  could  I 
meet  with  one  who  had  been  playing  his  knave's 
tricka  on  your  workup,  or  on  any  other  for  whom  I 
am  80  bound,  I  would  slit  his  weason  for  him 

whenever  the  time  served,  and  none  should  be  the 

•      If 

wiser; 

A  tmie  of  peculiar  meaning  appeared  on  the 
face  of  Master  Buzzard  at  this  intimation. 

«<Dost  know  John  a  Combe?"  enquired  the 
latter  with  an  assumed  indifferency. 

«  Know  John  a  Combe  I "  exclaimed  Saul  in 
some  surprise  and  with  a  more  evident  contempt 
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^  Is  be  not  the  errantest  skipjack  in  all  the  ooimtry 
round  ? — a  fine  Sunday  gentleman,  forsooth  I  that 
looks  as  if  he  layeth  himself  up  in  lavender  o'nights 
that  he  may  smell  sweet  i'the  morning?    Why,  he 
is  as  common  as  the  stocks,  and  as  like  to  be 
atoided  of  all  true  men  as  is  the  pill^  or  the 
whipping  post.    I  should  as  soon  expect  Gammev 
Lambswool  to  enquire  for  the  gossip's  bridle,  as 
your  worship  to  ask  after  John  a  Combe.    'Sblood  I 
he  taketh  upon  him,  too,  to  come  Mastmr  Perfection 
orer  us,  and  must  needs  be  seeking  to  be  thought 
an  example  of  goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  every 
virtue  under  the  sun,  thinking  to  be  as  fietmous  as 
Sir  Guy  of  Warwick.     I  would  forfeit  a  year's 
wages  found  I  not  more  virtue  in  a  bunch  of  nettles 
than  you  shall  discover  in  him,  search  you  from 
now  till  doomsday.'' 

Master  Buzzard  sought  not  to  interrupt  his  man 
in  his  speech,  for  a  very  excellent  reason — because 
it  was  much  to  his  likings  the  which  the  other  knew 
full  well ;  for  he  was  a  cunning  knave,  that  ever 
studied  to  jump  with  his  master^s  humour  at  all 
times,  and  was  aware  of  what  had  passed  betwixt 
him  and  Master  Combe,  and  moreover,  was  willing 
enoi^  to  reap  advantage  of  it 

'^Indeed,  I  take  him  to  be  as  scurvy  a  fellow  as 
any  that  lives,"  observed  Master  Buzzard  with 
wonderful  bitterness. 

^  That  is  hi^  out  of  all  doubt,"  replied  his  man 
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in  much  the  same  sort  of  spirit  **  I  hate  such 
popinjays.  It  be  monstrous  fine  certainly  for  such 
a  paltry  knave  as  he  is  to  be  ever  schooling  of  your 
worship,  as  it  were " 

**  I  tell  thee,  Saul,  I  will  endure  his  swag^ring 
airs  no  longer  I"  exclaimed  Master  Buzzard,  inter- 
rupting his  man  with  great  fierceness.  <<  He  is  ever 
thrusting  himself  in  my  way — a  murrain  on  him  ! 
I  cannot  do  as  b  my  wont  for  his  pestilent  med- 
dling. Wherever  he  is  I  must  need  play  mum- 
chance.  All  run  to  John  a  Combe — all  bend  to 
John  a  Combe — all  listen  to  John  a  Combe ! 
*Slife  I  it  maketh  me  mad  to  see  him  so  noticed, 
so  praised,  so  courted,  whilst  his  betters  must  be 
thrust  aside  as  worthy  of  no  better  heed  than  a 
mangy  cur." 

<<  Doth  the  caiti£P  ruffle  it  so  bravely  ?"  enquired 
the  other.  <*  Well,  never  heard  I  of  such  thorough 
impudency.  But  what  ignorant  poor  fook  must  be 
they  who  would  be  led  by  him.  Marry !  I  am  so 
moved  with  indignation  at  the  slights  put  on  your 
worship  by  so  paltry  a  villain,  that  I  know  not  what 
mischief  I  should  be  ready  to  do  him." 

<<  But  that  b  not  the  worst  of  it,"  continued  hb 
master  with  more  vehemence.  *^  He  hath  put  on 
me  intolerable  afironts,  and  as  yet  all  attempts, 
seek  I  when  I  would,  to  be  revenged  of  him,  have 
been  bootless.  No  later  than  thb  very  morning, 
scarce  an  hour  gone,  meeting  him  alone  in  the 
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* 

back  lane,  I  drew  upon  him,  thinking  I  had  him 
sure ;  but  the  villain  carried  some  amulet  or  devilish 
charm;  for  though  I  made  my  deadliest  thrusts 
with  all  the  skill  of  which  I  am  master,  he  remained 
unhurt,  and  in  a  short  space  my  weapon  was  sent 
flying  out  of  my  hand  a  full  twenty  yards;  where- 
upon, with  a  Judas  smile,  the  villain  bowed  to  me, 
and  wishing  me  *  good  day,'  took  himself  off  on  the 
instant^ 

<*  (y  my  life  !  'twas  but  a  coward's  trick,  master !" 
cried  SauL  ^<  I  marvel  you  did  not  after  him  and 
stick  him  as  he  went" 

<<  By  this  hand,  I  would  gladly  have  done  it  I" 
exclaimed  his  master.  ^  But  I  was  so  confounded 
at  the  flight  of  my  rapier,  and  at  the  fellow's  as- 
surance, that  I  knew  not  what  to  be  at,  and  ere  I 
had  resolved,  he  had  gone  dean  out  of  sight* 
Doubtless  he  will  go  bruiting  it  abroad,  as  Geur  as 
he  can,  how  he  had  me  at  his  mercy  and  spared  my 
life.  'Slife !"  continued  he  with  an  exeeeding 
uneasy  and  malignant  look  with  him,  ^  methinks 
I  am  poorly  served  when  such  a  fellow  as  this  can 
do  me  all  manner  of  offence,  and  go  unharmed." 

^  Nay,  by  your  leave,  master,  not  so,"  quickly 
answered  Saul,  <<  when  you  have  had  my  service 
in  thb  buriness,  I  will  be  bold  to  say  you  shall  not 
count  yourself  poorly  served." 

^  I  would  I  could  be  well  rid  of  him,"  said 
Master  Buzzard  in  a  lower  voice. 
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^  If  it  please  yon,  master,  let  that  be  my  care/' 
oinenred  the  other» 

*^  I  hear  that  he  is  oft  to  be  met  with  after  daxk 
in  the  narrow  lane  at  the  town  end,"  observed 
Master  Buzzard,  his  voice  gradually  sinking  to  a 
widqier. 

<*  A  goodly  place,  and  a  goodly  time  too,**  added 
the  other  with  a  sort  of  half  audible  laugh,  ^  but 
mayhap  his  worship  shall  choose  to  go  there  once 
too  often."  Thus  went  tbey  on,  as  bad  men  do 
concert  their  villanies,  half  ashamed  to  look  each 
other  in  the  face,  and  as  their  intentions  became 
mamfest,  dropping  their  voices  to  a  close  whisper, 
that  the  evil  they  would  be  about  might  not  be 
heard  of  any.  But  in  this  I  can  follow  them  no 
loi^r,  having  game  in  view  more  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention. 

There  was  a  hall  to  be  holden  at  the  town  tiiat 
day,  at  which  the  aldermen  and  others  of  the  con- 
pomtion  had  been  summoned  in  such  terms  as 
diewed  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the  very  hugest  im- 
portance that  called  them  together.  Whether  it 
related  to  certain  intelligence  of  some  rebellion 
broke  out  against  the  Queen's  Highness,  to  risings 
of  the  papists,  or  to  rumours  of  invasion  from  the 
Spaniards^  seemed  not  to  be  clearly  ascertained: 
for  among  the  honest  burgesses  who  had  got  note 
of  this  extraordinary  meeting  there  were  heard  as 
many  reasons  for  it  as  there  were  tongues  to  speak 
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them,  whereof  the  genera^  belief  at  last  rested  upon 
the  three  above  named.  That  nothing  threatened 
to  aflfect  the  immediate  safety  of  the  town  was 
i^parent  from  the  usual  air  of  carelessness  and 
security  that  prevailed  throughout  the  principal 
street.  Here  might  be  seen  a  troop  of  boys  fresh 
broke  out  from  school,  haUooing  like  mad ;  there  a 
knot  of  a  meaner  sort  at  play,  whilst  a  little  one 
from  the  school,  though  hastening  home  to  his 
parents,  kept  casting  behind  him  a  wistful  lode,  as 
if  he  did  long  to  join  in  their  pastime.  One  or 
two  big  dogs  were  seen  stretched  at  their  length  by 
their  masters'  doors,  and  now  and  then  some  one  or 
another  of  a  smaller  kind  would  dart  out  of  a  door- 
way, yelping  at  the  heels  of  the  noisy  children,  till 
one  more  courageous  than  his  fellows  would  up 
with  a  stone,  and  send  him  back  yelping  louder 
than  he  came^  making  the  tailor  leap  from  his 
board,  the  cordwainer  throw  down  his  lapstone, 
and  the  apprentice  leave  his  work,  to  see  what  was 
the  hubbub.  Here  and  there  careful  mothers  weee 
calling  out  of  their  casements  to  hasten  home  tibeir 
boys,  or  some  provident  housewife  would  be  casting 
a  store  of  victual  for  the  freding  of  her  stodL  of 
fowls,  who,  with  fluttering  wix^  and  eager  throats, 
would  be  seen  eagerly  flocking  towards  her. 

In  several  place%  there  might  be  observed  scnie 
two  or  three  of  the  neighbours  conversing  soberly 
and  withgreat  shew  of  earnestness,  more  pariicu- 
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larly  about  the  doors  of  the  principal  burgesses; 
and  in  front  of  the  easements  of  Master  Alderman 
Malmsey,  the  vintner,  where  there  was  a  famous 
group,  with  a  horseman  in  the  midst,  looking  to  be 
so  busy  of  speech  as  to  pay  but  little  heed  to  the 
tankards  and  drinking  horns  held  by  some  of  them. 
Opposite  was  the  dwelling  of  Master  Alderman 
Dowlas,  the  draper,  with  its  lower  windows  shewing 
divers  rolls  of  cloth  of  sundry  colours,  whilst  at  the 
open  casement  above  sat  his  buiLom  fair  wife,  with 
Mistress  Malmsey  at  her  side,  plying  of  her  needle 
with  a  very  commendable  industry,  and  as  it  seemed, 
using  her  tongue  with  alike  speed.  Coming  down 
the  street  was  a  drove  of  cows,  some  of  which,  must 
needs  put  their  heads  in  the  water-trough  before 
the  inn,  thinking  to  have  a  good  drink,  but  the 
stable  boys  would  not  allow  of  it,  for  they  drove 
them  off  presently,  by  throwing  up  their  arms,  and 
making  a  great  shouting.  A  little  curly-haired 
child  scarce  big  enough  to  run  alone,  was  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  road,  mooing  at  the  cattle  as 
bold  as  you  please,  and  putting  out  its  little  hands 
as  if  to  prevent  them  going  further;  and  an  elder 
sister,  with  a  marvellous  anxious  frightened  face, 
was  rushing  from  a  neighbouring  door-way  to  hurry 
him  out  of  danger.  All  the  casements,  and  nearly 
all  the  doors,  stood  invitingly  open,  for  it  was  a  hot 
summer^s  day  at  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  every 
where  there  were  rigns  of  a  desire  to  be  relieved  of 
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the  uppresive  sultriness  of  the  atmosphere,  either 
by  seeking  of  the  shady  place,  or  where  a  draught  of 
cooler  air  might  be  gained,  or  by  drinking  of  tankards 
of  cider  and  other  refreshing  liquors,  wherever  they 
might  be  had. 

For  all  this  gossipping  and  carelessness  on  every 
side,  it  was  noted  that  one  or  two  of  the  elder 
aldermen  who  were  going  to  the  hall,  wore  visages 
of  exceeding  gravity,  and  seemed  intent  upon 
avoiding  the  approaches  of  such  of  their  townsmen  as 
they  met  in  their  way,  with  looks  so  suspicious  and 
fearful,  that  the  latter  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
Presently,  there  came  by  John  Shakspeare  and 
Master  Combe,  likewise  on  their  way  to  the  hall  $ 
but  they  looked  to  be  in  a  more  serious  humour 
even  than  the  aldermen,  and  would  on  no  account 
stop  for  any,  which  was  the  more  strange,  because 
both  were  well  known  to  be  of  a  most  friendly 
spirit,  and  had  ever  cheerfully  answered  any  man's 
salutation. 

^*  Whither  so  fast,  my  master?"  shouted  Sir 
Nathaniel,  as  he  popped  his  fat  rosy  face  out  at  the 
casement  to  call  them.  ^*  Dost  pass  so  exquisite  a 
house  of  entertainment  as  this,  at  the  pace  thou  art 
going.  When  the  sun  seemeth  to  be  intent  upon 
making  of  us  so  many  St.  Bartholomew's?  Two 
rabid  dogs  could  not  have  behaved  less  reasonably 
towards  good  liquor.     Prythee,  come  and  share 
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witli  US,  and  doubt  not  being  welcome,  even  if  thou 
pay  for  alL'' 

To  this  invitation  the  two  merely  shook  their 
heads  and  continued  on  their  way,  to  the  huge  dis- 
content of  the  curate  and  the  schoolmaster,  who, 
at  the  sight  of  them,  expected  to  have  had  at  least 
an  extra  tankard  or  two  without  hurt  to  their  own 
purses. 

John  Shakspeare  and  his  friend  then  proceeded 
without  further  hindrance  to  the  church,  and  soon 
afterwards  entered  the  vestry — a  chamber  of  no 
great  dimensions,  furnished  only  with  a  long  table, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  high-backed  chair,  and 
on  each  side  were  a  couple  of  benches.  In  the 
chair  was  the  high  bailifi^  one  Timothy  Mallet,  the 
wheelwright.  Opposite,  on  a  low  stool,  with  a  many 
papers  and  two  or  three  huge  books  before  him, 
sat  the  diminutive  form  of  Jemmy  Catchpole,  the 
town  lawyer,  who  was  said  to  be  so  learned  in  the 
law  as  to  be  fitter  to  be  a  judge  of  assize  than 
any  living.  His  sharp  grey  eyes  twinkled  with 
a  perpetual  restlessness,  and  his  parchment-skin 
seemed  growing  of  a  deeper  yellow,  as,  with  pen  in 
his  hand,  he  watched  or  made  notes  of  the  matter 
piHXseeding.  On  each  side  were  seated  such  of  the 
aldermen  as  attended,  likewise  others  of  the  cotpo* 
ration  who  were  not  of  the  aldermen ;  and  Matter 
Ahlennan  Mafansey,  with  his  purple-iih-grain  coon- 
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tenance  and  very  puncheon  of  a  person,  who 
affected  the  orator  in  no  small  measure,  was  on  his 
legs,  if  such  round  things  as  he  had  might  be  so 
called,  denouncing  with  a  monstrous  vehemency 
a  motion,  then  under  discussion,  for  repairing  the 
parish  welL  Some  listened  to  him  attentively, 
others  were  conversing  apart;  but  it  might  have 
been  noted,  that  a  few  wore  aspects  so  anxious  as 
plainly  shewed  their  minds  were  intent  on  another 
matter.  His  argument  was  to  the  effect,  that  water 
was  a  thing  which  all  honest  men  ought  to  eschew, 
unless  as  at  the  marriage  at  Cana  it  could  be  turned 
mto  wine,  and  that  wine  was  a  thing  most  absolute 
and  necessary  to  every  man's  well  doing:  there- 
fore, it  would  be  much  better  to  buy  a  pipe  of  such 
fine  hippocras  as  he  could  sell  them,  for  the  use  of 
the  corporation,  than  to  apply  any  of  its  funds  for 
the  repairing  of  so  unprofitable  a  thing  as  a  well. 
At  this,  upstarted  at  once  a  baker  and  a  butcher, 
swearing  with  equal  vehemency,  that  nothing  was 
so  necessary  as  plenty  of  bread  and  meat,  and  advo- 
ca&Dg  the  greater  laudableness  of  laying  in  a  store 
of  such  victual,  which  they  could  not  do  better  than 
have  of  them,  to  wasting  the  corporation  funds  in 
the  project  that  had  so  injudiciously  been  proposed. 
Others  might  have  followed  in  a  like  strain,  but  at 
this  instant  John  Shakspeare,  who  had  waited  with 
his  stock  of  patience  getting  to  be  less  and  less 
every  moment,  now  rose,  and  with  his  honest  face 
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somewhat  pale  and  of  an  uneasy  expression,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  share  in  the  debate.  It  was  noticed 
that  on  his  rising,  the  few  who  had  appeared  so 
unmindful  of  what  was  going  on,  looked  marvel- 
lously attentiye;  and  the  others,  as  if  curious  to 
know  what  one  so  well  esteemed  had  to  say  on  the 
matter,  were  no  less  careful  listeners. 

<^  I  pray  you,  lose  not  the  precious  time  in  such 
idle  stuff  as  this,''  exclaimed  he.  ^  We  want  your 
wisest  counseL  We  are  threatened  with  such  ca- 
lamity as  is  enou^  at  the  mere  thought  of  it,  to 
strike  us  dead  with  fear.  We  cannot  thrust  it  aside* 
It  hath  come  upon  us  unprepared.  All  that  caai 
be  done  is  to  endeayour  to  keep  the  mischief  in  as 
narrow  a  compass  as  may  be  possible.  Up  and  be 
doing,  then,  my  masters,  without  a  moment's  delaj^ 
ing,  for  the  negligence  of  one  may  be  the  destruction 
of  all." 

At  the  hearing  of  this  discourse,  so  different  from 
what  all,  excepting  the  anxious  few,  expected,  the 
greater  number  stared  in  absolute  astoniidunent, 
and  the  rest  waited  as  if  in  expectation  of  hearing 
what  was  to  follow. 

<<  My  friends  I"  continued  the  q^eaker,  in  a  low, 
thick  voice,  as  if  he  could  scarce  speak,  <<  Theplagmt 
is  in  Stratfardr 

<<The  plague  ?**  exclaimed  many  in  the  same 
moment  of  time,  leaning  forward  from  their  seats, 
breathless  wiUi  horror  and  siurprise. 
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^  I  would  to  God  there  could  be  a  doubt  of  it !" 
replied  John  Shakspeare.  ^^My  worthy  and  ap- 
proved good  friend.  Master  Combe,  of  whose  honour- 
ableness  there  can  be  none  here  present  who  have 
not  had  excellent  evidence,  hath,  in  one  of  the 
manifold  generous  offices  he  is  ever  intent  upon 
dcHng  to  his  poorer  neighbours,  made  this  doleful 
discovery;  and  with  the  advice  of  divers  of  the  most 
CTperienced  of  my  fellow  burgesses,  who  alone  knew 
of  it  fitnn  me,  I  have  had  you  here  assembled,  that 
you  might  learn  from  him  the  exact  truth,  and  then 
consider  amongst  yourselves  which  be  the  fittest  way 
of  providing  for  the  common  safety.^ 

At  this  there  was  a  dead  silence;  and  when 
Master  Combe  stood  up,  every  eye  was  strained 
to  scniliiuze  him,  and  every  ear  stretched  forward 
to  hear  the  most  distinctly  the  promised  communi- 
cation* 

^  I  pray  you,  my  worthy  neighbours  and  friends, 
fear  nothing  I**  exclaimed  John  a  Combe,  <<  fear  will 
only  make  you  the  victim  of  what  you  dread;  but 
courage  and  good  conduct  will  help  you  to  drive 
the  pestilence  fitmi  your  door.  That  it  doth  exist 
amongst  us,  I  would  I  could  doubt;  and  this  is  how 
I  came  at  the  knowledge  of  it.  Hearing  that  there 
was  a  poor  fimiUy  visited  with  a  sudden  sickness,  of 
idiich  some  were  like  to  die  had  they  not  help  pre- 
sently, I  speeded  thither  with  what  medicines  I 
usually  carry  on  such  occaaons,  knowing  them  to 
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be  of  especial  benefit  in  diveni  disorders.  In  a  low 
cottage,  ruinous,  and  exceeding  dirty,  1  came  upon 
the  sufferers.  As  God  me  save,  I  there  saw  a  sight 
such  as  I  have  not  seen  in  my  whole  life  before ;  and 
trust  in  Jesu  never  to  see  again.  J  entered  at  the 
kitchen,  where,  in  one  comer,  on  a  litter  of  rushes, 
I  beheld  one  dead — the  father  of  tlus  wretched 
family — and,  by  his  ude,  his  wife  in  the  last  agonies; 
the  fixed  stare  of  whose  yellow  eyeballs  settling  into 
death,  I  saw,  at  a  glance,  made  all  help  of  medidne 
out  of  the  case.  A  babe  was  crawling  on  the  floor 
towards  her ;  but  it  had  a  sickly  lode  with  it  that 
was  ghastly  to  see.  In  another  comer  was  a  young 
girl  dead  also,  her  fair  face  getting  to  be  discoloured 
and  unsightly ;  and  in  a  chair  was  a  boy  who,  by  his 
dress,  I  knew  was  used  to  labour  in  the  fields,  and 
he  complained  he  felt  so  deadly  bad  he  could  not 
return  to  his  work.  I  went  into  another  chamber, 
where  was  the  old  grannam,  lying  upon  a  truckle 
bed,  moaning  terribly,  but  saying  nought;  and 
doubled  up  at  her  feet  was  the  figure  of  another 
ancient  dame,  who  had  been  her  nurse  till  she 
dropped  where  she  was,  and  could  not  be  got  to 
move  hand  or  fooL  I  was  informed,  by  a  charitable 
neighbour  who  came  in  with  me,  that  this  illness 
bad  only  appeared  amongst  them  unce  the  pre- 
ceding night,  soon  after  unpacking  of  a  parcel  they 
had  received  by  the  carrier  from  some  fnends  in 
London.    On  hearing  this  I  had  a  sudden  mis- 
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ginng^  for  I  had  receiyed  certain  intelligence  the 
day  previous,  that  the  pestilence  had  broke  out 
there.     My  heart  was  too  full  to  speak ;  and  when 
I  was  further  told,  that  in  addition  to  the  inmates 
of  the  cottage,  sundry  of  the  nei^bours  who  had 
called  in,  hearing  of  their  sickness,  had  been  taken 
with  a  like  disorder,  one  of  whom  had  given  up  the 
ghost  not  half  an  hour  since,  my  suspicion  took 
firmer  ground.     Presently  I  examined  one  of  the 
dead.    My  fears  then  received  terrible  confirmation. 
The  plague  spot  was  upon  him.    Having  given  such 
orders  as  I  thought  necessary,  without  exciting  any 
alarm,  I  fumigated  myself  well,  and  acquainted  my 
good  friend,  John  Shakspeare,  with  the  fearful  truth, 
and  by  his  advice  you  have  been  called  here  to  take 
instant  measures  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  this 
direful  calamity.     In  whatsoever  thing  I  may  be  of 
service  at  this  unhappy  time,  I  pray  you  use  me  as 
one  friend  would  use  another.     Believe  me,  I  will 
do  it  lovingly,  whatever  may  be  required." 

Though  the  speaker  concluded  what  he  had  to 
say,  for  some  moment's  space  none  sought  to  in- 
terrupt the  awful  silence  which  followed;  but  sat 
like  so  many  statues  of  fear,  with  eyes  almost  starting 
from  their  sockets,  mouths  partly  open,  and  big 
drops  of  penpiradon  standing  upon  their  wrinkled 
foreheads.  Of  the  most  terrified  was  the  little 
lawyer  upon  the  stool,  who,  leaning  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  and  with  his  pointed  chin  resting  upon 
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his  palms,  kept  his  sharp  eyes  fixed  upon  Jcltm  a 
CJombe,  looking  more  frightened  as  the  other  pro- 
ceeded  in  his  narration,  tiU  he  gave  voice  to  his 
consternation  in  an  audible  groan.  Presently,  some 
began  to  turn  their  gaze  from  Master  Combe  to 
each  other,  and  finding  in  every  face  the  horror  so 
visible  in  their  own,  they  remained  stupified  and 
bewildered,  tiU  one  nigh  unto  the  door  rushed  out, 
and  with  the  look  of  one  struck  with  a  sudden 
frenzy,  ran  home,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voioe^ 
"  The  plague !  the  plague  I"  and  many  others  of 
that  assembly,  put  out  of  all  discretion  by  the  great- 
ness of  their  fear,  made  from  the  place  with  as 
much  speed  of  foot  as  they  could  use,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  the  safety  of  themselves  and  fiunilies. 
They  that  were  left  then  proceeded  to  take  counsel 
among  themselves  what  was  fittest  to  be  done ;  and 
Master  Combe  being  invited  by  them  to  assist  in 
their  deliberations,  did  give  such  excellent  adviee^ 
that  it  was  agreed  to  by  all,  with  wonderful  admirar 
tion  of  his  wisdom  and  greatness  of  heart;  and  they 
sat  for  several  hours  making  resolutions  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  had  proposed. 

<<  I  cannot  hear  of  a  denial,"  said  Master  Combe 
to  John  Shakspeare,  as  they  were  returning  together 
from  the  hall.  <<  This  can  now  be  no  proper  place 
for  your  sweet  wife  and  her  young  son,  or  aay  of  her 
family.  Stay  they  here,  it  must  be  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  for  none  can  say  who  shall  escape; 
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if  they  seek  refuge  in  my  poor  dwelling  till 
^  danger  hath  passed,  they  need  have  commanica- 
tion  with  none,  and  so  shall  be  in  no  periL'' 

^  In  honest  tnith  I  like  it  well,  Master  Combe, 
and  am  much  behdden  to  you  for  your  friendly 
care^**  replied  his  companion.  ^  Yet  am  I  fearful 
of  aoceptang  of  your  courtesy,  thinking  it  may  put 
you  to  inooBvenience,  and  to  some  danger  also.** 

^  Speak  not  of  it,  an'  you  love  me,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  very  rincere  earnestness;  ^'  it  is  at 
your  entire  disposal,  as  long  as  it  may  be  at  your 
need.  As  for  myself  Ait  is  my  place*  Whilst  so 
many  of  my  neighbours  are  in  such  imminent  peril, 
heie  win  I  remain  to  do  them  whatever  office  may 
be  expedient  for  their  good." 

**  An'  if  it  jdease  you,  worthy  ar,  I  will  assist 
you  with  what  humble  ability  I  have,"  added  John 
Shakspeare;  ^  I  will  take  order  that  my  dame  and 
her  hAe  proceed  forthwith,  with  their  attendants, 
to  the  security  provided  for  them;  for  whidi  sweet 
kindness  I  and  mine  diall  feel  bound  to  you  ever 
after,  and  will  make  provision  for  her  having  all 
things  necessary;  and  then  I  will  hold  myself  in 
readBness  to  do  whatsoever  you  shall  think  fittest." 

^  I  wmild  aecept  of  no  help  in  this  matter  sooner 
than  your  own,**  answered  Master  Combe;  ^  know- 
ing your  thorough  honesty  and  well  disposedness,  as 
I  do;  yet,  methinks,  you  shall  find  suffident  in  this 
strait  to  watdi  over  the  safety  of  those  dearest  to 
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you,  and  cannot  advisedly,  when  they  are  looking 
to  you  for  help,  put  your  life  in  jeopardy  for  the 
security  of  others," 

*^  Nay,  by  your  leave,  Master  Combe,  though  I 
am  no  scholar,  I  cannot  allow  of  that,"  exclaimed 
John  Shakspeare,  with  some  eagerness ;  ^^  methinks 
my  duty  to  my  neighbours  calleth  me  to  their  assist- 
ance when  they  shall  require  it  of  me,  quite  as 
loudly  as  it  may  yourself." 

<<  But  forget  you  how  many  are  dependant  on 
your  exertions  for  an  honest  living,  which  is  not  my 
case,"  answered  his  companion. 

<<  I  will  see  to  their  safety,  and  I  will  look  with 
as  much  care  as  I  may  to  my  own,"  said  the  other 
earnestly ;  ^<  but,  in  mine  own  opinion,  I  should  b^ 
deserving  of  the  good-will  of  none,  were  I  to  slink 
away  when  danger  was  at  the  heels  of  my  friends, 
and  leave  them  to  stand  it  as  they  might,  whilst  I 
cared  only  for  the  safety  of  myself  and  what  be- 
longed to  me." 

<<  Your  hand,  honest  John  Shakspeare  ! "  cried 
Master  Combe,  shaking  his  friend's  hand  very 
heartily  in  his  own.  <^  Believe  me,  I  love  you  all 
the  better  for  having  such  notions.  But  I  must 
down  this  lane,"  continued  he,  as  they  stood  toge- 
ther at  the  comer;  *^  I  beseech  you  hasten  your 
sweet  wife  as  much  as  you  can,  that  she  may  out  of 
the  town  with  as  little  delaying  as  need  be  at  such 
a  time,  and  I  will  with  all  convenient  speed  to  my 
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bouse  to  prepare  for  her  reception.     A  fair  good 
night  to  you,  neighbour/' 

"  God  speed  you,  worthy  sir,  in  all  you  do ! " 
exclaimed  the  other,  with  the  same  friendly  feeling, 
as  Master  Combe  proceeded  on  his  way.    <*  There 
wends  as  good  a  man  as  ever  broke  bread !"  con- 
tinued he,  when  the  object  of  his  praise  was  out  of 
hearing;  and  he  stood  where  he  was  for  some  mi- 
nutes, leaning  on  his  staff,  with  his  honest  heart  full 
of  admiration,  watching  the  progress  of  his  com- 
panion, till  a  turning  of  the  lane  hid  him  from  his 
view.     It  was  now  just  upon  twilight,  and  the  lane 
being  bordered  by  tall  trees,  closely  planted,  and 
in  their  fullest  foliage,  a  great  portion  of  it  was  in 
deep  shadow ;  but  this  seemed  only  to  make  more 
fresh  and  vivid  the  high  bank  on  the  other  side, 
wbidi  led  up  into  a  corn-field,  whereof  the  rich 
yellow  ears,  and  the  crimson  poppies  blushing  be- 
neatii  them,  as  seen  in  every  gap  of  the  hedge, 
gave  promise  of  abundant  harvest ;  and  the  hedge 
being  of  elder,  in  great  patches  of  blossom,  looked 
at  a  distance  like  unto  pure  white  linen  a  drying  on 
the  green  branches.    John  a  Combe,  as  he  walked 
along,  noticing  the  quick  movements  of  the  bats, 
whiriing  here  and  there  in  quest  of  such  insects  as 
formed  their  victual,  on  a  sudden  had  his  eye  at- 
tracted by  a  gieam  of  light  on  the  opposite  bank, 
which  at  first  he  took  to  be  a  gk>w-worm,  but  the 
next  moment  distinguished  a  large  black  mass 
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moving  in  the  deep  shadow;  the  which  he  had 
scarce  made  out  to  be  the  figure  of  a  man^  when 
two  men,  armed  and  masked,  rushed  upon  him 
from  that  very  spot.  As  quick  as  lightning  his 
rapier  was  out,  and  he  on  his  defence.  A  mut* 
tered  execration  was  all  he  heard,  as  they  came 
upon  him  both  at  once,  in  such  a  sort  as  proved 
they  would  have  his  life  if  they  could.  John  a 
Combe  was  on  the  brink  of  a  dry  ditch,  and  within 
a  few  yards  of  a  gate  leading  to  the  corn-field,  over 
against  which  was  an  opening  in  the  trees,  that 
gave  a  fair  light  to  see  all  around;  and  for  this  he 
made,  defending  himself  the  whilst  so  briskly  that 
neither  of  hb  opponents  could  get  him  at  an  ad- 
vantage. Here  having  got  himself  without  hurt  of 
any  kind,  he  put  lus  back  to  the  gate,  and  now 
seeing  that  he  had  before  him  two  stout  varlets  in 
masks,  who  pressed  on  him  as  though  they  would 
not  be  baffled  in  their  aims,  he  presently  put  forth 
what  cunning  of  fence  he  had,  and  so  nimble  was 
his  steel,  and  so  quick  his  movements,  that  he 
avoided  every  thrust  This,  however,  only  seemed 
to  make  them  the  more  savage  and  desperate,  and 
they  pressed  closer  upon  him.  What  might  have 
been  the  end  on't  had  things  gone  on,  I  cannot 
take  on  me  to  determine;  but  the  conflict  was 
stoi^)ed  much  sooner  than  was  expected  of  any,  for 
one  of  the  two  was  felled  to  the  earth  bom  an  un- 
seen hand,  and  the  other  varlet  at  the  same  moment 
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got  sudi  a  thrust  in  his  wrist,  as  made  him  incapable 
of  any  nuachied 

^  lie  there,  caitiff  I"  exddmed  John  Shakspeare, 
who,  loitering  at  the  top  of  the  lane,  had  heard  the 
dash  of  the  weapons,  and  hastening  to  the  spot, 
had  come  in  time  to  deal  a  blow  with  his  staff  that 
rid  his  friend  of  the  fiercest  of  his  assailants.  <<  Lie 
there,  for  a  pifiM  coward  and  a  knave  to  boot. 
I  doubt  nut  hanging  be  too  good  for  thee,  thou 
murderous  yillain,  to  seek  the  life  of  one  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  nature.  But  thou  hast  not  done  amiss  in 
hiding  of  thy  face,  for  I  warrant  we  shall  find  rascal 
writ  in  every  line  of  it.  As  I  live,  Master  Buz- 
zard I**  cried  he  in  some  surprise,  as  he  took  off 
the  mask  of  him  he  had  knocked  down. 

^  And  here  have  we  no  bigger  a  villain  to  help 
hun  than  his  man  Saul  I"  exckumed  John  a  Combe, 
as  be  tore  off  the.  visor  of  the  other.  Master  Buz- 
zard came  to  himself  presently,  for  he  was  but  little 
hurt,  and  finding  he  had  been  so  completely  baffled, 
he  said  never  a  word.  As  soon  as  he  regained  his 
footing,  with  a  look  of  devilish  malignity  he  took 
himself  dSt  leaving  his  man  to  follow  as  he  best 
mi^t.  Neither  received  hindrance  from  Master 
Combe  or  Ins  trusty  firiend — ^who  were  in  truth 
monstrous  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  company  of  such 
thorough  paced  villains. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

And  what's  a  life  ?     A  wearj  pilgrimage 
Whose  glory  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 
And  what's  a  life  ?     The  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer  meadow,  which,  to-day, 
Wears  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow — hay. 

QUARLES. 

How  now !  Ah  me ! 

God  and  all  saints  be  good  to  us  ! 

Ben  J0N8ON. 

Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours. 

And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 

The  overpressed  spirits. 

Shakspeare. 

The  house  of  John  a  Combe,  so  handsomely 
offered  by  him  for  the  reception  of  Dame  Shak- 
speare and  her  infant  son,  lay  about  a  mile  from 
Stratford,  the  nighest  way  across  the  fields;  and 
had  been  built  some  twenty  years  in  a  famous 
quaint  pretty  style,  with  projecting  gables,  curiously 
formed  and  carved;  a  latticed  porch,  whereon  all 
manner  of  delicate  flowers  were  climbing  very 
daintily,  and  it  was  enclosed  with  its  garden  in  a 
high  wall  that  had  iron  gates,  in  an  arch-way  in 
front,  from  which  a  broad  path  led  on  each  side  of 
a  well  kept  lawn  right  up  to  the  house. 

Dame  Shakspeare  had  a  famous  fire  of  good 
logs  burning  in  her  chamber,  the  light  whereof 
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shewed  the  goodly  hangings  of  the  bed,  and  rich 
arras  brought  from  beyond  seas  that  were  about  the 
wainscot,  with  all  the  store  of  needful  furniture  in 
high  presses,  cup-boards,  chairs,  tables,  and  the 
like,  exquisitely  carved  in  choice  woods  that  stood 
around  her  on  every  side.  The  good  dame,  clad  in 
a  simple  long  garment  of  linen  that  wrapt  her  all 
around,  sat  at  some  short  distance  from  the  fire 
dogs,  knitting  of  a  pair  of  hose,  whilst  over  against 
her  sat  nurse  Cicely,  with  the  babe  in  her  lap — the 
front  of  his  white  frock  hid  under  a  dowlas  cloth, 
that  was  carefully  tucked  under  his  chin — feeding 
him  with  a  pap  spoon.  Nurse  talked  on  without 
ceasing,  gossipping  to  the  mother,  and  prattling  to 
the  babe,  all  in  a  breath :  but  Dame  Shakspeare 
scarce  spoke  a  word.  Indeed,  her  thoughts  were 
in  a  strange  misgiving  humour,  fearing  for  the 
present,  and  doubting  of  the  future,  till  her  eye 
would  light  on  her  sweet  son ;  and  then  noticing  of 
his  exceeding  happiness  at  what  he  was  about,  her 
aspect  would  catch  a  sudden  brightness,  and  may- 
hi^  she  would  say  something,  as  if  there  was  nought 
to  trouble  her. 

^  Of  those  who  are  dead  some  say  there  is  no 
knowing  for  the  number,"  continued  nurse.  ^^  They 
die  out  of  all  calculation ;  not  here  and  there  one, 
as  in  honest  fashion  they  should,  but  everywhere 
icores.  Humphrey  heard,  at  the  gate,  of  Oliver 
Dimpty  that  tfaey  went  so  fast,  it  was  supposed 
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there  would  to<m  be  wme  left  .to  tend  th(9:jndL 
Oda  lileUngSy  wbat  an  appetite  thou  hast  !".^added 
she,  as  she.  kept  feeding  of  the  child.  ^  Beshrew 
my  heart,  but  thou  would'st  eat  up  house  and  home 
kept  thou  this  iiashion  at  all  times.  Well,  it's  all 
one.  They  that  are  dead  cannot  help  themsolyes; 
and  for  the  living  they  must  trust  in  God's  mercy. 
How  now  chuck?  What  morel  Well,  heaven 
send  thee  good  store  of  victuals  I  By  my  troth, 
methinks  Master  Combe  shall  deserve  well  of  us  all 
our  days.  As  for  myself^  I  would  I  couldknow  the 
service  I  might  do  his  worship,  I  would  not  spare 
my  old  bones,  I  promise  you.  He  hath  been  a 
mean  for  the  preserving  of  our  lives,  that  be  a  sure 
thing;  for  it  standeth  to  reason,  had  we  remained 
in  the  town,  we  should  have  been  no  better  than 
loathsome  corpses  long  since.** 

Dame  Shakspeare  replied  not;  but  her  nature 
was  too  forcibly  impressed  with  the  load  of  obliga- 
tion she  lay  undent  not  to  assent  to  all  her  attendant 
would  express. on  that  point 

^  And  thou  hast  especial  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
him,  my  young  master,'*  continued  the  old  woman, 
to  her  charge ;  ^  b/r  lady,  thou  hadst  best  make 
haste  to  be  a  man,  and  shew  his  worship  how 
grateful  of  heart  thou  art  for  his  goodness.  And  then 
to  put  us  all  in  so  delectable,  a  place  as  this,"  added 
she,  looking  round  the  chamber  in  evident  admira- 
tion.   <<  O*  my  life,  'tis  a  house  fit  for  a  prince,  and 
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it  hath  in  it  evBiy  thing  that  heart  ooald  desire. 
TUa  ifl  faia  wonhip^a  own  bed-diamber  as  I  have 
haaid*  Ha{^  the  woman  who  shall  have  the 
owning  of  it,  say  1 1 1  protest  iHben  I  hear  how  nobly 
ha  hath  borne  himself  throughont  the  dreadful 
la^ng  ai,  this  doleful  pestilence,  I  am  dean  lost 
in  wonder  and  astonishment  at  his  infinite  good- 


^  Sorely,  nurse,  it  must  be  somewhat  beyond  the 
lime  they  usually  oome?"  here  exclaimed  Dame 
Shakspeare ;  ^  I  hope  nought  amiss  hath  luq^ned 
to  rither,  and  yet  I  fear.  Alack,  it  would  go  hard 
with  me  were  I  to  lose  my  husband;  and  Master 
Combe  hath  shewed  himself  so  truea  friend  I  could 
Dot  but  grieve  at  his  loss.  I  pray  God,  very  hear- 
tily, both  are  safe.** 

^  Amen  I"  said  the  nurse,  very  devoutly.  ^  But 
keep  up  a  good  heart,  I  pray  you,  mistress.  I 
would  wagmr  my  life  on't  no  harm  shall  happen  to 
them.  They  must  needs  be  much  too  useful  to  be 
^Mued  when  such  pitiful  work  is  going,  forward. 
But  conceming  of  the  time  of  their  usual  coming, 
I  cannot  thmk  it  hath  yet  arrived,  though  mayhap 
it  shall  be  fimnd  to  be  no  great  way  o£  Perad- 
venture^  rest  you  patient  awhile,  you  shall  hear 
Humphrey  give  na  note  of  their  approach  before 
long.  Hal  my  young  rogue  I"  ccmtinued  she, 
addiessing  the  babe,  and  fondling  him  very  prettily, 
upon  Imilifig  be  would. take  no  more  of  her  food. 
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**  I  warrant  me  now  thou  hast  had  a  famous  meall 
Art  not  ashamed  co  devour  such  monstrous  quanti- 
ties, when  vrctual  is  so  scarce  to  be  had?  O*  my 
conscience,  he  laugheth  in  my  very  face !  By 
your  patience,  mistress,  this  son  of  yours  is  no  other 
than  a  very  horrible  young  reprobate,  for  he  seemetb 
to  care  for  nought  when  he  hath  aHl  that  he  standeth 
in  need  of." 

^^  Bless  his  dear  heart ! "  cried  the  much-delighted 
mother,  rousing  up  from  her  melancholy  at  sight  of 
her  babe's  enjoyment.  ^^  It  glads  me  more  than  I 
can  speak,  to  see  him  looking  so  hearty,  and  in  so 
rare  a  humour.  But  I  must  to  the  casement,  I  am 
impatient  of  this  seeming  long  delay;"  aad  so 
saying,  she  suddenly  rose  from  her  seat,  and  made 
for  the  window — a  broad  casement  which  looked 
out  over  the  porch,  for  the  chamber  was  above  the 
ground-floor,  and  opening  it,  she  leaned  out  to 
watch  for  her  husband.  The  night  had  set  in, 
though  it  was  scarce  eight  of  the  clock,  but  being 
the  latter  end  of  October  that  was  no  marvel. 
Dark  clouds  were  floating  heavily  in  the  sky,  and 
the  trees,  though  half  denuded  of  their  foliage, 
made  a  famous  rustling  as  the  wind  came  sweeping 
among  their  branches.  Every  thing  looked  indis- 
tinct and  shadowy  within  the  range  of  sight,  and 
beyond,  all  seemed  as  though  closely  wn^t  up  in 
a  shroud.  Certes,  to  one  of  Dame  Shakspeare's 
disposition,  the  prospect  around  must  have  ap- 
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peared  wonderful  melancholy,  and  it  gave  a  chill 
to  her  heart  that  filled  her  with  monstrous  disquie- 
tude. All  was  in  perfect  silence  and  solitude,  save 
down  below,  where  Humphrey,  armed  with  a  rusty 
harquebus,  was  marching  to  and  fro  within  the  gate, 
of  mdiich  station  he  was  exceeding  proud,  as  was 
manifest ;  for,  immediately  he  caught  sight  of  his 
mistress  at  the  casement,  he  held  his  piece  firm  to 
his  side,  made  himself  look  as  tall  as  he  might,  and 
with  a  terrible  valorous  countenance,  as  he  sup- 
posed, continued  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards 
at  his  post. 

^^  Hast  seen  anything,  Humphrey?*'  enquired 
Dame  Shakspeare. 

**  Yes,  mistress,  an'  it  please  you,"  replied  he, 
stopping  short  in  his  walk,  and  holding  of  himself 
as  upright  as  any  dart  <<  I  have  seen  old  Gammer 
Lambswool's  two  sandy  coloured  pigs  making  for 
home  with  all  the  speed  of  foot  they  were  mas- 
ter of." 

"  P&ha  !  hast  seen  any  thing  of  thy  master  ? " 
added  the  good  dame. 

**  No,  mistress !"  answered  he. 

"  Hast  seen  ought  of  Master  Combe  ?" 

"  No,  mistress." 

Hearing  no  further  questioning,  Humphrey  con- 
tinued his  marching ;  and  his  mistress,  in  no  way 
satisfied  with  his  intelligence,  remained  at  the  case- 
ment silent  and  abstracted.     She  could  hear  nursei 
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Cicely  walking  up  and  down  the  chamber,  evidently 
by  her  speech  and  occasional  humming,  striving  to 
get  the  boy  into  asleep.  Presently,  in  a  shrill  teem- 
bling  voice,  yet  not  without  some  spice  of  tune  in 
it,  the  old  woman  commenced  singing  oi  the  fol* 
lowing  words : — 

NURSE  cicely's  LULLABY. 

**  Huih  tfaee,  sweet  babe !  £ve*ft  curtaiiii  o*ec  as  borer. 
In  tuneless  lullabies  low  moans  tbe  wind ; 
And  the  tired  day  (hid  in  his  cloak's  dark  cover) 
Pillowed  on  Earth's  green  lap  hath  now  redined. 
Hush  thee,  sweet  babe ! 

Silent  since  noon  hath  been  the  joyful  hymning, 
Which,  since  the  blushing  mom,  thrilled  all  the  air; 

In  the  dear  stream  no  unseen  hand  is  limning 
Delicate  blosaoms  coyly  glaneiBg  there. 
Hush  thee,  sweet  babe ! 

Lo !  to  invite  diee  to  the  land  of  slumber 
The  choicest  beautiea  of  the  daintiest  bowers 

Call  to  the  lovingest  of  all  their  number — 
'  Close  thy  fair  eyes  and  join  thy  sister  flowers.* 
Hush  thee,  sweet  babe  !** 

These  verses  sounded  more  like  unto  tbe  song  of 
some  fiBury  than  an  old  nurse's  ditty,  as  Dame 
Shakspeare  thought;  but  there  was  no  denying  it 
was  of  the  old  wimian's  singing. 

<<  Well,  never  saw  I  the  like  I**  exclaimed  Cicely, 
in  tones  ofsudi  monstrous  astonishment  as  drew  the 
mother's  attention  in  an  instant.     ^  Instead  of  get- 
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ting  into  a  good  sound  sleep  as  I  was  assured  thou 
hadst  fidlen  into^  I  know  not  how  long  since,  here 
art  thou  as  wide  awake  as  am  I,  and  listening  to  my 
poor  singing  with  a  look  as  if  thy  very  heart  was  in 
it"  Certes,  it  was  as  the  nurse  had  said.  The 
babe  lay  in  her  arms,  seeming  in  such  strange 
wonder  and  delight  as  surely  no  babe  ever  shewed 
before.  Even  Dame  Shakspeare  marvelled  some- 
what to  note  the  amazed  smiling  aspect  of  her 
young  son. 

<<  By  my  fay !"  continued  the  old  woman,  <<  If 
this  babe  come  not  to  be  some  great  master  of 
music  I  am  hugely  mistaken  in  him.  I  remember 
me  now,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  chanced  to  sing 
in  his  hearing.  Marry,  an'  if  his  worship  be  so 
taken  with  my  musics  I  warrant  me  he  shalt  have  a 
rare  plenty  of  it,  for  I  have  as  (Btmous  a  store  of 
ballads  as  any  woman  in  Warwickshire." 

^  I  doubt  not  they  will  be  well  liked  of  him, 
judging  of  the  manner  he  hadi  taken  the  first  he 
hath  heard,"  observed  his  mother. 

At  this  moment  there  was  heard  such  horrible 
unnatural  screaming  and  strange  uproar,  that  made 
Dame  Shakspeare,  more  full  of  misgiving  than  ever, 
rush  back  to  the  casement  with  as  much  speed  as  she 
could  use.  Tlie  first  object  that  mother  eye  was  no 
other  than  Humphrey,  half  lying  on  the  ground,  sup- 
porting himself  with  one  arm  and  one  leg  doubled 
under  Urn,  and  with  the  other  hand  holding  in  his 
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trembling  grasp  the  harquebus  he  made  so  brave  a 
shew  with  a  few  minutes  since.  He  was  shaking  in 
every  limb ;  his  hat  had  fallen  off,  leaving  his  face  the 
more  visible,  which  bore  an  aspect  of  the  completest 
fright  ever  seen.  His  eyes  were  starting  forward, 
his  cheeks  pale,  and  his  mouth  half  open,  one  jaw 
knocking  against  the  other  as  hard  as  they  could. 
Turning  her  gaze  in  the  direction  in  which  the  boy 
was  staring,  as  if  incapable  of  moving  away  his 
eyes,  though  for  a  single  instant,  she  saw  a  sight 
the  horribleness  of  which  made  her  scream  outright. 
It  was  a  spectral  figure  at  the  gate,  with  long  bare 
arms  and  legs,  all  livid  and  ghastly,  and  a  face  that 
seemed  more  terrible  to  look  on  than  death 
itself,  llie  pestilence  in  its  worst  stage  was  appar 
rent  in  every  feature  ;  and  the  glaring  eye,  blue 
skin,  gaunt  jaws,  and  ragged  beard,  were  more 
distinguishable  for  the  sheet  in  which  the  head 
and  part  of  the  body  were  wrapped.  He  shock 
the  iron  bars  of  the  gate  as  if  he  would  have  them 
down,  and  tried  to  climb  them,  all  the  whilst 
giving  out  such  piercing  shrieks  as  made  the  blood 
run  cold  to  hear. 

^<  Jesu  preserve  the  child  I"  exclaimed  the  terri- 
fied mother. 

<<  Flames  and  the  rack ! "  shouted  a  hollow  sepul- 
chral voice,  as  he  shook  the  iron  bars  again  and 
again.  <^  Hell  rages  in  tny  every  vein  !  Fires 
eat  into    my   heart!     O  mercy!''     Then  arose 
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another  scream  more  wild  and  piercing  than  any 
that  had  preceded  it,  and  the  poor  wretch  flung  his 
head  about,  and  twisted  his  limbs  as  if  in  the  hor- 
riblest  torture. 

"Drive  him  away,  good  Humphrey!"  cried 
Dame  Shakspeare,  the  sense  of  her  child's  danger 
overcoming  all  other  feelings  in  her. 

**  Ye — ye — ye— yes,  mistress  I**  answered  Hum- 
fhrej  as  plainly  as  his  fright  would  allow  him,  but 
moved  he  never  an  inch. 

"Oh,  the  good  God  I"  shrieked  the  diseased 
man  in  his  frenzy.  "  Oh,  the  Infinite  Great  One  ! 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  I  Hide— hide,  ye  wicked  f 
— the  ministers  of  judgment  compass  ye  all  about. 
There  is  no  'scape  from  the  consuming  fire.  It 
scorches  my  flesh — it  bumeth  my  bones  to  ashes. 
Ah !"  and  again  the  same  horrible  yell  pierced  the 
ur  as  he  writhed  under  his  pains. 

"  Humphrey,  I  say,  drive  him  away,  I  prythee  1" 
cried  the  frightened  mother  more  earnestly  than  at 
first.  "  Alack !  if  he  should  bieak  in  now  we  are 
clean  lost !" 

"  Ye — ye — yes,  mistress ! "  muttered  Humphrey, 
but  he  sought  not  to  move  either  his  eyes  from  the 
man,  or  his  limbs  from  the  ground.  However,  it 
did  so  fall  out  that  the  terrible  cause  of  all  their 
fear,  after  spending  of  his  strength  in  vainly  essay- 
ing to  shake  down  the  gates,  screaming  and  calling 
after  the  fashion  that  hath  been  told,  in  the  height 
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of  his  frenzy  fell  from  the  place  he  had  dimbed  to 
down  to  the  hard  ground  within  the  walls,  where, 
after  twisting  himself  about  for  some  few  seconds 
in  the  horriblest  contortions,  and  shrieking  as  if  in 
the  last  agonies,  he  finally  lay  sti£P,  silent,  and 
manifestly  dead. 

«  Humphrey  !  Humphrey  !  get  you  in  doors  this 
instant !"  exclaimed  his  mistress  in  a  manner  as 
though  she  scarce  knew  what  she  said.  Then 
wringing  of  her  hands  exceeding  pitifully  exclauned 
in  a  lower  voice,  ^*  Woe  is  me  !  the  plague  will  be 
upon  us,  and  no  remedy." 

Dame  Shakspeare  had  called  to  Humphrey  many 
times,  and  though  he  answered  her  at  first,  he  paid 
but  small  attention  to  her  commands,  but  when  the 
frightful  object  got  within  the  walls,  he  did  nought 
but  keep  regarding  of  his  motions  with  an  uneasy 
stare,  as  if  his  wits  had  clean  gone;  and  now  his 
mistress  again  called  to  him,  he  moved  not,  nor 
spoke  a  word,  nor  gave  any  sign,  save  the  loud 
chattering  of  his  teeth,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
living.  Presently  there  was  heard  the  sound  as  of 
sundry  persons  running,  and  ere  any  very  long  time 
there  appeared  at  the  gate  divers  of  the  town 
watch  and  others,  with  torches  and  lanthoms, 
armed  with  long  staves  and  other  weapons. 

**  Get  you  in,  dame,  I  pray  you,  and  shut  to  the 
casement,"  cried  Master  Combe  from  among  them. 

<<  In  with  you,  in  God's  name,  or  you  are  lost  I^ 
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ahnost  at  the  same  momeDt  of  time  riiOute^T  John 
Shakqieave;  and  his  wife,  "with  a  hurried  ejacular 
tion  of  her  great  oomfcnt  at  hearing  ci  their  voices, 
did  as  she  was  bid,  and  sunk  into  a  chur  moredead 
than  alive* 

^  I  would  rather  have  given  a  thousand  pounds 
than  he  should  have  escaped,'*  said  Master  Combe. 
^  I  pray  God  no  harm  come  of  it  to  your  sweet  wife 
and  children." 

^  I  cannot  help  but  fear,  the  peril  is  so  great,'^ 
replied  John  Shakspeare  in  a  somewhat  deqxmding 
tone. 

^Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  us!"  muttered  a  voice 
not  Cent  ofiPof  them. 

.^  As  I  live,  'tis  my  knave  Humphrey!"  ex- 
dairaed  his  master,  looking  through  the  bars  of  the 
gate.  <<  Why  how  now  I  what  art  doing  there  ? 
Get  thee  in  by  the  back  way  on  the  instant,  and 
stir  not  till  we  are  gone." 

*^  La !  what  be  that  you,  master,  indeed  ? " 
cried  out  Humphrey  with  a  sort  of  foolish  joy,  as 
he  recognised  the  voice. 

<<6et  thee  in,  1  tell  thee!"  replied  the  other 
shar[dy,  and  Humphrey  not  caring  to  take  another 
look  at  the  dead  man,  walked  himself  off,  and  soon 
disappeared  behind  the  house;  whereupon  his 
master  with  a  key  he  had,  opened  the  gate,  and  by 
the  directions  of  Master  Combe,  the  corpse  was 
presently  placed  upon  a  hand-barrow,  and  carried 
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away  by  ihe  watchmen ;  then  a  fire  of  dry  slicks  was 
made  on  the  spot  where  it  had  fallen,  in  which  certain 
aromatics  were  flung,  which  made  a  cloud  of  smoke 
that  filled  the  air  all  round  about  for  a  great  space. 
After  it  had  burned  some  time,  John  Shakspeare 
called  to  his  wife  that  she  might  ope  the  casement, 
and  she  waited  no  second  calling.  Then  passed 
they  nigh  upon  an  hour  in  very  comfortable  dis- 
course one  with  another,  as  if  it  was  a  customary 
thing  of  them,  she  leaning  out  of  the  chamber,  and 
her  husband  and  worthy  Master  Combe  standing 
upon  the  lawn  beneath,  close  wrapped  up  in  long 
cloaks,  and  carrying  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 

<^  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  glad  I  am  to  hear 
of  the  abating  of  the  pestilence,"  said  Dame  Shaks- 
peare. ^'  'Tis  the  pleasantest  news  1  have  heard 
this  many  a  day.  But  think  you  it  may  be  relied 
on?'' 

<<  I  have  taken  the  very  surest  means  of  proving 
its  perfect  credibleness,"  answered  Master  Combe. 

<^  Not  so  many  have  died  of  it  to-day  by  twenty 
as  died  yesterday,"  added  her  husband ;  ^^  and  yes- 
terday we  buried  ten  less  than  the  day  before." 

^^  I  am  infinitely  thankful !"  exclaimed  she  in  a 
famous  cheerfulness.  ^^  I  heartily  pray  it  may  con- 
tinue so." 

<^  So  do  we  all,  sweet  dame,"  answered  Master 
Combe.  ^^  And  I  have  good  assurance,  now  we  are 
blessed  with  the  prayers  of  one  so  worthy,  we  can- 
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not  help  but  speed  in  our  endeavours.  But  the 
night  wears  on  apace.  I  pray  you  pardon  me  for 
hurrying  away  your  husband.  O*  my  life  I  would 
not  do  it  only  we  have  that  to  look  to  this  night, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  him." 

*^  Ay,  Dame,  we  must  be  going,**  added  her 
husband.  <<  So  a  good  sweet  rest  to  thee,  and  kiss 
my  boy  lovingly  for  me,  I  prythee." 

<^  That  will  I,  dear  heart,  without  fail,"  answered 
she.  <<  And  a  fiEur  good  night  to  you  both,  and 
may  God  above  preserve  you  in  all  perils." 

«  Good  night,  sweet  dame,  and  infinite  thanks 
for  your  kind  wishes,"  said  Master  Combe ;  and 
then  he  and  his  associate  left  the  house,  locking  the 
gates  after  them;  and  proceeded  straight  to  the 
town. 

Now  was  there  a  wonderful  difference  in  this 
town  of  Stratford  to  what  it  had  been  only  a  few 
months  since,  when  I  sought  the  picturing  of  it ; 
for  in  place  of  all  the  pleasant  riot  of  children  and 
general  gossiping  of  neighbours,  all  was  dumb  as  a 
churchyard ;  save  at  intervals,  the  wail  of  the  sor- 
rowful or  the  shriek  of  the  dying  disturbed  the 
awfiil  stillness.  Scarce  a  living  creature  was  to  be 
seen  excepting  the  watchman  keeping  guard,  to 
whom  divers  of  the  unhappy  burgesses  would  talk 
4o  out  of  their  windows,  enquiring  who  of  their 
friends  were  yet  spared,  or  one  or  two  having  been 
dose  prisoners  in  their  own  houses  would  creep 
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stealthily  along  the  street  to  breathe  the  fredier  ur, 
looking  about  them  suspiciously  and  in  great  dreads 
and  ready  to  fly  at  any  unusual  sound ;  and  insteui 
of  the  sun  throwing  its  warm  beams  upon  the  houte- 
tops  and  other  open  places,  there  was  a  sullen  6aik- 
ness  every  where  about,  except  just  where  one 
carried  a  torch  or  a  lantbom  with  him  which  made 
a  ffunt  red  light  thereaboutsi  or  when  the  noon 
burst  out  of  the  deep  black  clouds,  and  disclosed  Eo 
view  the  deserted  streets  grown  over  with  patches 
of  rank  graes;  the  melancholy  houses, — many  va- 
tenanted  because  of  the  pestilence  having  qiared 
none  there, — divers  with  a  red  croes  upon  their 
doors  in  evidence  ^at  the  plague  had  there  fouitd 
a  victim,  and  the  rest  with  doors  uid  windows  care- 
fully  barred  and  lights  streaming  through  the  closed 
Gutters— a  glad  sign  that  there  at  least  none  had  yet 
fallen. 

John  Shakspeare  and  Master  Combe,  closely 
wra[^>ed  in  their  cloaks,  entered  the  prinnpal  street 
just  as  the  moon  made  a  clear  path  for  herself  in 
the  sky,  and  threw  such  a  light  aa  made  them  dis- 
tinguish objects  for  the  time  almost  as  well  as  in 
broad  day.  The  Brst  person  they  met  was  ik>  other 
than  Oliver  Dumps,  armed  with  a  bill,  and  wear- 
ing a  face  so  woe-begone  as  was  pitiful  to  look  on. 
"  Well  Oliver,  what  news?"  enquired  Master 
Combe. 
"  News !"  exclaimed  the  constable  in  bis  dole- 
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fallest  manner.  **  Prythee  what  news  canst  expect 
to  hear  at  sach  a  miserable  time?  As  I  am  a 
CSmstian  man,  and  a  sinful,  I  am  nigh  worn  out 
with  melancholy.  What  a  world  b  this  !  Alack, 
what  will  become  of  us  ?  I  see  no  end  to  the  evil 
whereof  this  town  is  so  fidL  We  are  all  villainy — 
Tery  villainy,  as  I  am  a  Christian  man.'' 

^  Why,  what  hath  happened,  good  Oliver  ?**  asked 
John  Shakq>eare. 

^  Wickedness  hath  happened,''  replied  Oliver 
Dmnps;  <^  the  very  shamefullest  wickedness  ever  I 
came  anigh*  Well  may  we  be  visited  by  plagues. 
Our  natures  are  vile.  We  run  after  iniquity  as  a 
curtail  dog  runs  i'  the  wheeL"  Then,  being  further 
pressed  by  Master  Combe  to  come  to  the  point,  he 
added,  *^  first,  there  is  Sir  Nathaniel,  who  will  not 
be  moved  to  do  any  good  office  for  the  sick ;  and 
Master  Buzzard,  who,  setteth  his  dogs  at  me,  should 
I  venture  to  ask  of  him  to  assist  his  poor  neigh- 
bours. Then  Stripes  is  ever  getting  of  money  from 
a  parcel  of  ignorant,  wretched  folk,  to  conjure  the 
pestilence  away  from  their  houses ;  added  to  which, 
no  longer  ago  than  scarce  the  half  of  an  hour,  I 
came  upon  Simon  Lumpfish  and  Jonathan  Swig- 
gle,  two  of  the  town  watch,  in  the  kitchen  of  ati 
empty  dwelling,  making  use  of  a  barrel  of  strong 
beer  without  any  colour  of  warrant,  by  each  laying 
of  his  length  on  the  floor,  and  putting  of  his  mouth 
to  the  bung-hole.'' 
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^^  They  shall  be  looked  to/'  observed  Master 
Combe ;  *^  but  come  you  with  us,  good  Oliver,  per* 
chance  we  may  need  your  assistance/'  Then, 
turning  to  one  of  the  watch,  who  was  stationed  at  a 
door-way,  he  enquired  how  things  went  in  his 
ward. 

<-  One  hath  died  within  this  hour  over  at  Peter 
Gimblet's,  an'  it  please  your  worship^"  answered 
the  man  respectfully;  <<  and  there  are  two  sick 
here  at  Dame  HoUoway's.  They  do  say  Morris 
Greenfinch  be  like  to  recover ;  and  in  some  houses 
hereabouts,  where  the  plague  hath  been,  they  have 
taken  it  so  kindly  that  it  hath  scarce  been  felt" 

After  bidding  of  him  keep  strict  watch,  they 
continued  their  walk ;  and  presently  heard  a  voice 
of  one  calling  across  the  way  to  his  neighbour, 
opposite. 

"  How  goeth  all  with  you?" 

<<  We  are  all  well,  thanks  be  to  Grod !  neighbour 
Malmsey;  and  how  fareth  your  bed-fellow?"  re- 
plied one  from  a  ccisement  over  against  him. 

*<  Bravely,  neighbour  Dowlas,  I  thank  you,"  said 
his  brother  alderman;  ^^  they  do  say  there  is  some 
show  of  the  pestilence  abating;  I  would  it  were 
true,  else  shall  we  be  all  ruined  for  a  surety.  I 
have  not  so  much  as  sold  a  pint  of  wine  for  the 
last  week  past" 

"  Nor  I  a  yard  of  cloth,  for  a  month,"  added  the 
other.     *<  I  pray  God,  the  survivors  may  have  thj 
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decency  to  go  into  mourning  for  their  lost  rela- 
tions,'* 

**  And  8o  your  good  dame  is  well,  neighbour?'' 
asked- Alderman  Malmsey, 

*<  As  well  as  heart  could  wish,"  replied  Aider- 
man  Dowlas. 

*<  Commend  me  to  her,  I  pray  you,"  said  the 
other;  and  then,  with  a  ^*  good  night,"  each  closed 
his  casement  Upon  proceeding  a  little  further  on, 
the  party  were  sto{^>ed  by  the  melodious  sweet 
sound  of  seyeral  voices,  intent  upon  the  singing  of 
some  holy  hymn.  Perchance,  it  might  have  pro- 
ceeded fix>m  some  pious  family;  for  in  the  quiet 
night,  the  ear  could  plainly  enough  distinguish  the 
full  deep  bass  of  the  father,  joining  with  the  clear 
sweet  trebles  of  his  wife  and  children.  And  exceed- 
ing touching  it  was  at  such  a  time  to  hear  such 
proper  singing;  indeed,  so  moved  were  the  three 
listeners,  that  they  sought  not  to  leave  the  spot  till 
it  was  ended. 

^  That  be  David  Hurdle's  voice,  I  will  be 
bound  for  it,"  exclaimed  the  Constable.  ^  Indeed, 
it  be  well  known  he  hath,  during  the  raging  of  the 
pestilence,  spent  best  part  of  the  day  in  praying 
with  his  family,  and  in  the  singing  of  godly  hymns. 
He  is  a  poor  man — some  call  him  a  Puritan,  but  I 
do  believe  him  to  be  as  honest  good  Christian 
man  as  any  in  this  town,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  gentle 
or  simple.    But  what  villainous  rude  uproar  is  this; 
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mj  maaten  I  tfaat  traadeth  so  close  on  tbe  heel*  of 
such  exquisite  music  ?" 

I'faidi,  Oliver  Dumps  had  good  c«ue  to  cry  out 
as  he  did ;  for  all  at  once,  they  were  startled  by  a 
number  of  most  unmannerly  vincea,  sbouting  in 
vety  boisterouB  fashion  such  profane  woids  as 
these: — 

"  If  we  boait  not  ■  fire, 
Tbtt  ii  jut  our  dolre— 

WliattlwD?  We  mnit  need*  tmin  tbe  beUoin I 
And  if  here  tbere't  a  man 
That  bath  nought  in  hia  e»— 

VliBtthen?  Het  the  prince  of  good  fellowi.' 

"  Odds,  my  Ufe  I"  eiclaimed  a  voice  that  was 
heard,  amid  the  din  of  lauglung  and  shouting,  and 
other  levd  behaviour.  "  Odds,  my  life,  that  is  m 
exquisite  a  catch  as  ever  1  heard.     Methinks,  'tit 

the  very  moringest,  mirthfullest  a .     What 

sayeet  Ticklebreech?" 

<'  Exactly  so,  an'  it  please  your  revereacet"  re- 
plied the  voice  of  the  ichoolmHater,  in  a  tone  some- 
what husky, 

"  By'r  lady  master  parson,"  stud  anothw,  "  me- 
thinks  'da  of  tfaat  Buperiative  exquimteneas  't  would 
tickle  —  (a  hiccup)  the  libs  of  a  tombstone." 

Master  Combe,  and  his  companions,  peeped 
through  the  crevices  of  the  shutters,  and  beheld 
Sir  Nathaniel  seated  at  the  Iwad  of  a  table  covered 
with  drinking  vessels,  with  Stripes  opposite  him» 
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•ad  nigh  upon  a  aoore  of  low  idle  disorderly  yaga- 
bonds  sitting  round  making  merry,  bat  with  mon- 
strous littfe  assurance  of  sobriety  in  their  lodes. 

^  Lord  I  Lord !  an'  these  fellows  be  not  heathens, 
I  marvel  what  they  shall  rightly  be  called,"  said  the 
•eandalized  constable. 

^  It  grieves  me  to  see  Sir  Nathaniel  so  readily 
aoeomraodote  himself  to  sudi  dbcreditableness," 
observed  John  Shakspeare. 

<< 'Slight"  exclaimed  Master  Combe,  whose 
nature  was  vexed  to  behold  such  a  scene  with  such 
actors  in  it;  '*  he  is  a  very  hog,,  that  will  swill  any 
wash  that  is  given  him,  let  it  be  where  it  may/' 

The  rin^g  of  a  large  hand-bell  now  attracted 
tlmr  attention  elsewhere;  aud  looking  along  the 
street,  they  observed  a  cart  slowly  proceeding  to- 
wards them,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  stout 
Mk>ws,  some  carrj^ng.  torches,  and  others  armed 
with  bills.  It  stopped  at  a  house  ^ere  was  a  red 
cross  on  the  door,  at  which  having  knocked^  and  the 
door  opening,  two  stepped  in,  and  presently  re« 
turned,  bearing  of  a  heavy  burthen  betwixt  ^m, 
the  wfaidi  they  ascended  a  short  ladder,  and, 
any  woid  spoke,  east  into  the  cart  Then, 
rinj^ng  of  the  bell  again  they  continued  their  way, 
till  some  door  opening  noiselessly,  they  stopped, 
entered,  and  with  the  same  dreadful  dlence  carried 
out,    what  <m  neater  approach,  proved  to   be  a 
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corpse,  which  was  added  to  the  rest  they  had,  in  the 
manoer  that  hath  been  described. 

*'  Hast  taken  many  this  round?"  asked  Master 
Combe,  of  one  of  the  watchmen  walking  in  front  of 
the  hoise. 

"  No,  your  worship,  God  be  thanked,"  replied 
the  man. 

"  Hast  many  more  to  take  ?  "  asked  John  Shaks- 
peare. 

"  I  expect  not,  master,"  said  the  other.  "  In- 
deed, from  all  I  hare  witnessed  and  can  get  know- 
ledge of,  it  seetneth  to  me  the  pestilence  be  abating 
wonderfully." 

"  God  send  it  may  come  to  a  speedy  ending" 
exclaimed  OliTer  Dumps,  with  some  earnestness; 
"  It  maketh  me  dean  out  at  heart  when  I  think  of 
what  ravage  it  hath  made." 

The  three  now  walked  at  the  horse's  head,  con- 
versing concerning  of  who  had  died,  and  who  were 
nek,  and  the  like  matteis,  stopping  when  the  cart 
stopped,  and  going  on  when  it  proceeded;  but 
always  keeping  before  Uie  horse,  because  of  the 
wind  blowing  from  that  direction.  At  one  house, 
the  men  remuned  longer  than  was  usual,  and  the 
door  being  open,  there  was  heard  a  great  cry  of 
lamentation  as  of  a  woman  in  terrible  affliction. 

"Ah,  poor  dame,  Ae  hath  infinite  cause  for  such 
deep  grieving,"  said  the  constable. 
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"Go  get  you  hence!"  cried  one  very  urgently 
from  within  the  house.  <*  As  God  shall  judge  me, 
he  shall  not  be  touched.** 

^^Whatmeaneth  this?**  enquired  John  Shakspeare. 

*<  I  say  it  shaU  not  be/'  continued  the  same 
vmoe.  *^  I  win  die  ere  I  will  let  him  be  borne  away 
from  me.  Hast  hearts?  Hast  feelings  ?  r)o&tknow 
of  what  stuflP  a  mother's  love  be  made  ?  Away^ 
villains!" 

♦^"Ils  a  most  pitiful  story,"  observed  Master 
Combe.  ^  Wondrous  pitiful !  In  sooth,  she  hath 
been  sorely  tried.  But  I  must  in,  else  in  her  despe- 
ration she  will  allow  of  nothing;  and  mayhap  they 
may  be  violent  with  her." 

^<  What  wouldst  do  ?"  enquired  John  Shakspeare, 
catching  his  friend  by  the  arm,  as  he  was  making 
for  the  door.  <<  Surely,  if  there  is  one  dead  here, 
you  will  only  be  endangering  of  yourself  by  ventur- 
ing in,  and  no  good  come  of  it  to  any." 

**  I  pray  you  think  not  of  it,"  cried  Oliver  Dumps, 
seeming  in  a  famous  consternation.  <<  There  hath 
more  died  in  that  house  than  in  any  two  in  the 
town." 

^  Fear  nothing;  I  will  be  back  anon,"  said  Master 
Combe,  as  he  broke  away,  and  entered  at  the  open 
door. 

^  Alack,  think  not  of  following  him,  I  pray  you, 
John  Shakspeare !"  called  out  the  constable,  in  in- 
creased alarm,  as  he  beheld  the  one  quickly  treading 
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upon  the  heels  of  the  other.  ^  Well,  never  iaw  I 
sudi  wanton  seeking  of  death.  Thejr  be  lost  men. 
'Twill  be  dangerous  to  be  in  their  company  after 
this ;  so  I'll  e'en  have  none  on't"  And  away  started 
he  in  the  direction  of  his  home.  In  the  mean  while 
the  other  two  reached  an  inner  chamber,  where  was 
a  sight  to  see  that  would  have  melted  any  stone. 
On  a  low  bed  there  sat  a  matronly  woman,  of  decent 
appearance,  with  an  aspect  pale  and  exceeding  care- 
worn, and  her  eyes  full  of  such  thorough  anguish 
as  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  described ;  and  she 
held,  folded  in  her  arms,  the  body  of  a  youth  seem- 
ing to  be  dead  of  the  pestilence. 

*<The  last!"  exclaimed  she,  in  most  moving 
tones,  as  she  fixed  her  tearful  gaze  on  the  dis- 
coloured object  in  her  lap.  ^*  Husband-— children 
— all  gone,  despite  my  tender  nursing,  and  constant 
hope  this  one  might  be  spared,  and  now  that — each 
followed  the  other,  and  here  am  I — woe  is  me  I — 
widowed,  childless,  and  heart-broken.  Alack,  'tis 
a  cruel  world !"  And  thereupon  she  sobbed  in 
such  a  sort  as  could  not  be  seen  of  any  with  dry 
eyes. 

<*  But  they  shall  never  take  thee  from  me^  my 
dear  boy,"  continued  she,  in  the  like  pitiful  manner. 
<<  Heretofore  I  have  borne  all  and  flinched  none; 
but  thou  hast  been  my  last  stay,  whereon  all  the 
bve  I  bore  thy  good  father  and  thy  brave  brothers, 
was  heaped  together;  and  lonng  thee,  I  lose  my 
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very  heart  and  soul:  80|  quick  or  dead,  Iwil)  cling  to 
thee  whiktl  hate  life.  Awarl  insatiate  wretches  I" 
she  cried,  turning  her  mournful  ai^)ect  upon  the  two 
men,  ^  Hast  not  had  enough  of  me?  Dost  not  see 
how  poor  a  case  I  am  in  for  the  lack  of  what  1  have 
been  used  to?  B^one !''  And  then  she  hugged 
the  lifeless  youth  in  her  arms  as  if  she  would  part 
with  him  oa  no  account*  Neither  Master  Combe 
or  John  Shakq>eare  felt  as  they  were  complete 
masters  of  themselves ;  but  they  knew  it  could  not 
be  proper  that  the  dead  should  stay  with  the  living. 

'^  Believe  me,  we  sympathise  in  your  great  afflic- 
tions with  all  our  hearts,  good  dame,''  at  last  ob- 
served the  former  to  her,  with  that  sweet  courteous- 
ness  which  was  so  natural  to  him.  ^*  But  I  pray 
you,  have  some  {Hty  on  yourself  and  be  rengned  to 
that  which  cannot  be  helped*" 

^  Ah,  Master  Combe !"  cried  she,  now  first  ob- 
serving him,  <^  I  would  I  could  say  I  am  ^ad  to  see 
you,  for,  in  truth,  you  have  been  an  excellent  good 
friend  to  me  and  mine  in  our  greatest  need ;  but  as 
it  seemeth  to  me  my  heart's  strings  be  so  upon  the 
stretch,  'twould  be  but  a  mockery  to  say  so.  Oh, 
the  misery  I"  and  then  she  bowed  her  head  and 
wept  exceedingly.  At  this  Master  Combe  endea- 
voured all  he  could  to  give  her  comfort;  and  as  his 
speech  was  wonderfully  to  the  purpose,  though  at 
first  she  was  deaf  to  all  argument  of  the  sort,  by 
degrees  he  won  her  to  some  shew  of  reason. 
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<<  But  he  shall  not  be  touched  t"  she  exclaimed, 
mournfully,  yet  detenninedly,  <^  ^o  so  proper  to 
carry  him  out  of  the  world  as  she  who  brought  him 
in  it  ?  I  will  haye  no  rude  hand  laid  on  his  delicate 
limbs.  I  will  to  the  grave  with  him  myself.  Alack ! 
poor  boy,  how  my  heart  aches  to  look  at  thee  P 
Then  carefully  wiping  off  the  tears  she  had  let  fall 
upon  his  face,  she  proceeded  to  wrap  him  in  a  sheet, 
ever  and  anon  giving  of  such  deep  sobs  as  shewed 
in  what  extremity  she  was  in.  This  Master  Combe 
sought  not  to  interrupt;  and  John  Shakspeare's 
honest  nature  was  so  moved  at  the  scene,  he  had 
no  mind  to  utter  a  word.  Even  the  men,  used  as 
they  must  have  been  to  sights  of  wretchedness, 
regarded  not  what  was  going  on  in  total  indi£ferency, 
as  was  manifest  in  their  aspects.  But  the  movingest 
sight  of  all  was  to  see  that  hapless  mother,  when  she 
had  disposed  of  her  dead  son  as  decently  as  she 
could,  bearing  the  heavy  burthen  in  her  arms  with 
a  slow  step,  looking  pale  as  any  ghost,  and  in  such 
terrible  despair  as  can  never  be  conceived.  The 
men,  as  they  led  the  way  with  a  lanthom,  were 
forced,  more  than  once,  to  draw  the  cu£&  of  their 
jerkins  over  their  eyelids;  and  Master  Combe  and 
John  Shakspeare  followed  her,  full  of  pity  for  her 
sorrowful  condition.  She  bore  up  bravely  till  she 
came  to  the  door,  when  the  sight  of  the  dead 
cart,  made  visible  by  the  red  glare  of  the  torches, 
came  upon  her  with  such  a  suddenness,  that  she 
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swooned  away,  and  would  haye  falleti  on  the  ground, 
had  not  Master  Combe  ran  quickly  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms.  Then,  by  hb  direction,  her  dead  son 
was  placed  with  the  other  corpses,  and  she  carried 
back  to  the  room  she  had  left ;  and  after  seeing  she 
had  proper  attendance,  he  and  John  Shakspeare 
proceeded  with  the  watchmen  and  others  that  had 
the  care  of  the  cart,  calling  no  where  else  as  they 
went,  in  so  doleful  a  humour  that  they  spoke  never 
a  word  all  the  way.  They  came  to  a  field  outside 
of  the  town  where  was  a  great  hole  dug,  and  a  large 
mound  of  fresh  earth  at  the  side  of  it  At  this  time, 
some  of  the  men  took  in  their  hands  mattocks  which 
were  stuck  in  the  soil,  others  backed  the  cart  so  that 
the  end  of  it  should  come  as  nigh  as  possible  to  the 
pit,  and  the  rest  held  torches  that  the  others  might 
see  the  better.  Scarce  any  spoke  save  Master 
Combe,  who,  in  a  low  tone,  gave  such  orders  as 
were  needed.  Presently  the  cart  was  tilted,  and 
in  the  next  moment  the  bodies  of  those  dead  of 
the  pestilence  swept  into  the  rude  grave  prepared 
for  them. 

"  By  God's  body,  I  heard  a  groan !"  cried  John 
Shakspeare,  with  a  famous  vehemence.  In  an 
instant  there  was  so  dead  a  silence  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop.  What  had  been  said  was  true 
enough,  for  ere  another  minute  had  elapsed,  all 
there  distinctly  heard  a  sound  of  groaning  come 
from  the  pit    Each  of  the  men  looked  at  his  neigh-' 
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hour  in  silent  terror,  and  speedily  as  they  mi^it» 
brought  their  torches  to  throw  as  much  fight  as 
they  oonld  into  the  pit* s  mouth. 

<<  Alack  t  I  fear  we  have  buried  the  living  with 
the  dead  I"  exclaimed  Master  Combe,  evidently  in 
a  monstrous  perplexity.  Every  eye  was  strained  to 
note  if  any  sign  of  life  was  visible  amongst  the  mass 
below.  What  a  sight  was  there  presented  to  the 
horror-struck  gazers  I  Arms  and  legs  and  upturned 
faces  that  had  burst  from  their  frail  coverings^  all 
discoloured  and  ghastly,  looking  more  hideous  than 
can  be  conceived. 

<*As  I  live,  something  moveth  in  this  comer  T' 
cried  John  Shakspeare. 

<^  A  light  here,  ho  V*  shouted  Master  Combe  in 
a  voice  that  brought  every  torch  to  the  spot  ere  the 
words  had  scarce  been  uttered;  and  all  were  breath* 
less  with  expectation.  To  the  extreme  consternation 
of  every  one  there.  Master  Combe  suddenly  seized  a 
torch  out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  the  watch  who  was 
nighest  to  him,  and  leaped  in  amongst  those  foul 
bodies  close  upon  the  spot  pointed  out  by  John 
Shakspeare. 

<^  Help  all,  if  ye  be  Qiristian  men !''  cried  Mas- 
ter Combe,  as  if  he  was  exceeding  moved,  whilst 
those  above  were  gazing  down  upon  him,  be- 
wildered with  very  fear.  <<  Help,  I  pray  you ! 
for  here  is  the  widow's  son  alive  yet,  and  if  care  be 
used  without  loss  of  time,  perchance  we  shall  have 
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Ill 


such  good  fortune  as  to  restore  him  to  her  to  be  her 
comfort  all  her  days.*' 

Methinks  there  needs  no  telling  of  what  alacrity 
was  used  to  get  the  youth  out  of  the  pit  with  all 
speed,  every  one  forgetting  of  his  danger  in  the 
excitement  of  the  case.  SuflBce  it  to  say  he  was 
rescoed  from  his  expected  grave  before  he  had  any 
omsciousness  of  being  there,  and  that  such  treat- 
ment was  used  as  soon  turned  to  his  profit ;  for  he 
recovered,  and  grew  to  be  hale  soon.  Of  the  infi- 
nite joy  of  the  late  bereaved  mother  when  that  her 
dead  son  was  restored  alive  to  her  loving  arms, 
shall  I  not  attempt  to  describe,  for  to  my  thinking, 
it  is  beyond  the  extremest  cunning  of  the  pen. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
When  thou  art  old  there*8  grief  enough  for  thee. 

O&EENE. 

O  flatterer  fi^se,  thou  traitor  bom. 
What  mischief  more  might  thou  devise 
Than  thy  dear  friend  to  have  in  scorn 
And  him  to  wound  in  sundry  wise  ? 
Which  still  a  friend  pretends  to  be, 
And  art  not  so  by  proof  I  see. 
Fie,  fie  upon  such  treachery ! 
WiLUAM  HuNNiB.  {PorodUe  o/DaintU  Devises.) 

Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be  robbed 
That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief, 
And  shews  the  felon  where  his  treasure  lies  ? 

Ben  Jonson.  (Every  Man  in  his  Humour. ) 

Time  passed,  and  with  it  passed  away  all  sign  of 
the  dreadful  scourge  that  had  fallen  so  heavily  on 
the  good  town  of  Stratford.  So  out  of  mind  was  it, 
that  the  honest  burgesses  scarce  ever  talked  of  the 
subject,  save  peradventure  some  long  winter's  eve, 
when  tales  were  going  round  the  chimney  comer, 
some  one  or  another  would  vary  the  common  gos- 
siping of  ghosts  and  witches,  fairies  and  such  like, 
with  a  story  of  the  fearful  plague,  the  which  never 
failed  to  make  the  hearers,  ere  they  entered  their 
beds,  down  on  their  marrow-bones,  and  very  heartily 
thank  God  they  had  escaped  such  imminent  terrible 
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danger.    Every  thing  was  going  on  just  in  the  old 
pleasant  way. 

John  Shakspeare  had  been  made  an  alderman 
of^  and  was  now  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  high 
bailiff  being  also  in  a  fiEur  way  of  business,  and  in 
excellent  repute,  for  his  thorough  honesty,  among 
his  fellow  burgesses;  nor  was  it  forgotten  of  them 
the  good  part  he  played  with  Master  Combe  in  the 
time  of  the  pestilence.  Of  these,  neither  had  suf- 
fered by  the  manifold  dangers  in  which  they  had  oft 
ventured ;  nor  had  Dame  Shakspeare,  or  her  family 
either,  notwithstanding  of  the  fright  she  had  been 
put  to.  As  for  her  sweet  son  William,  he  grew  to  be 
as  handsome  and  nvell  behaved  a  child  as  ever  lived 
in  the  world,  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  could  get 
sight  of  him.  Concerning  of  his  intelligence  above 
all  other  children  that  ever  lived,  nurse  Cicely  gave 
such  marvellous  accounts,  that  he  must  needs  have 
been  a  prodigy  ere  he  was  in  short  coats.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  he 
gave,  at  an  exceeding  early  age,  many  signs  of 
excellence,  and  of  aptitude  for  such  learning  as  the 
inqubitive  young- mind  is  ever  most  intent  upon. 

Once  when  John  Shakspeare,  with  Humphrey 
and  others  who  assisted  him  in  his  business,  were 
labouring  hard  in  weighing  and  sorting  and  pack- 
ing certain  tods  of  wool,  the  good  dame  was  in  her 
chamber  seated,  plying  of  her  needle  famously, 
and  on  the  floor  just  at  her  feet  was  her  young  son. 
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haying  by  him  certain  toys  such  as  children  ccm- 
monly  find  some  pretty  pastime  in.    Sometimes  he 
would  seem  monstrous  busy  diTerting  of  himself 
with  these  trifles,  prattling  to  hhnself  all  the  whilst ; 
anon  he  would  leave  oS,  and  lifting  up  his  fitce^ 
would  ask  some  question  of  his  mother,  the  which 
if  she  answered  not,  be  sure  he  would  importune 
her  with  infinite  earnestness  till  she  did.    Qose  at 
band  there  was  a  ^inning-wheel ;  on  the  wainscot 
were  two  or  three  samplers,  containing  divers  fine 
texts  of  scripture,  with  flowers  worked  round  the 
border,  doubtlees  of  the  good  dame's  own  working. 
On  a  square  table  of  oak  was  a  badcet  with  threads 
and  tapes  and  the  like  in  it ;  beside  it  was  some 
doth  of  a  frolic  green,  of  which  she  appeared  to  be 
making  a  new  frock  for  the  boy,  with  such  pretty 
fisntasy  of  hers  in  the  fashioning  of  it,  as  she 
thought  would  become  him  most    The  casement, 
which  looked  out  into  the  garden,  being  unclosed, 
there  was  upon  the  ledge  a  large  ewer  filled  iritfa 
sprigs  of  lavender,  that  made  the  chamber  smell  very 
daintily.    Nurse  Qcely  was  assisting  of  Maud  in 
a  further  room,  the  door  of  which  being  open,  the 
two  could  be  seen  at  their  employment,  getting  up 
the  linen  of  the  fimiily — for  nurse  had  grown  greatly 
in  her  mistresi^  confidence,  because  of  her  constant 
affectionateness  and  care  of  the  child,  and  of  her 
trustworthiness  and  wonderful  skill  in  all  household 
matters. 
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*'  Mother,  I  pray  you  tell  me  something  con- 
cerning of  the  fairies  of  whom  Nurse  Cicely  dis^ 
courseth  to  me  so  oft  I"  exclaimed  the  boy. 

^  Prythee,  wait  till  nurse  hath  leisuroi''  relied 
his  mother.  <<  She  knoweth  more  of  them  than 
dol.'* 

^  An'  you  love  me,  tell  me  are  they  so  mindful 
of  good  little  children  as  she  hath  said?"  added  he 
more  urgently. 

^Indeed,  I  have  heard  so»"  answered  the  dame. 

«I  marvel  where  they  shall  find  lodging)  be 
they  of  such  small  stature  ?"  observed  the  child. 

^*  It  is  said  they  do  commonly  sojourn  in  the 
cups  of  the  sweetest  flowers,"  said  she ;  *^  hiding 
themselves  all  the  day  therein,  in  the  deepest 
retreats  of  woods  and  lonely  places;  and  in  the 
night  time  come  they  out  in  some  green  field,  or 
other  verdant  q[>aoe,  and  dance  merrily  of  a  sum* 
mer's  eve,  with  such  delicate  sweet  enjoyment  as  is 
unknown  to  mortals,  till  the  morning  star  ap* 
peareth  in  the  skies,  when  away  hie  they  to  their 
hiding-jdaces,  every  one  as  swiftly  as  if  he  had 
wings  to  carry  him."  The  boy  listened  with  his 
£ur  eyes  upturned,  gazing  in  his  modier's  face  in  a 
Csmous  seriousness  and  wcmder,  then  seemed  he  to 
ponder  awhile  on  what  had  been  told  him. 

^^And  how  may  little  children  be  possessed  of 
such  goodness  as  may  make  them  be  well  regardea 
of  these  same  fiuries?"  asked  he  at  last 
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"  lliey  must  gire  way  to  no  naughty  behaTiour," 
answered  his  mother.  « 'jTiey  must  not  be  uncivil, 
nor  froHard,  nor  capable  of  any  kind  of  disobedience 
or  obrtinaey,  nor  say  anything  that  is  not  true,  nor 
be  impatient,  or  greedy,  or  quarrelaome,  nor  have 
any  uncleanly  or  untidy  ways,  nor  do  anyone  thing 
they  are  told  not." 

"  I  warrant  you  I  will  do  none  of  these,"  ex- 
claimed the  boy. 

"  But  above  all  they  must  be  sure  team  their 
letters  betimes,"  continued  the  other;  "  that  they 
m^  be  able  to  know  the  proper  knowledge  writ  in 
books,  which  if  they  know  not  when  they  grow_upt 
neither  fairy  nor  any  other  shall  esteem  them  to  be 
of  any  goodness  whatsoeTer." 

"  I  warrant  you  I  will  learn  my  letters  as  speedily 
as  I  can,"  replied  the  child  eagerly.  **  Nay,  I 
beseech  you,  mother,  teach  them  to  me  now,  for 
I  am  exceeding  desirous  to  be  thought  of  some 
goodness."  The  mother  smiled,  well  pleased  to 
notice  such  impatience  in  him,  and  bade  him  leave 
his  toys  and  fetch  her  a  hom-book  that  was  on  a 
shelf  with  a  few  books  of  another  kind,  the  which  he 
did  very  readily;  and  then  as  he  stood  leaning  on 
her  lap,  seriously  intent  upon  observing  of  the  cha- 
ractere  there  put  down,  she  told  him  of  what  names 
they  were  called,  and  bade  him  mark  them  well, 
that  he  mi^t  be  sure  not  to  mistake  one  for  another. 
This  very  willingly  be  promised  to  do,  and  for  some 
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time,  the  whilst  she  continaed  her  work,  yet  with  a 
frequent  and  loving  eye  on  his  proceedings,  he 
would  pore  over  those  letters,  saying  to  himself 
what  their  names  were,  or  if  he  stood  in  any  doubt, 
straightway  questioning  of  his  mother  upon  the 
matter. 

^  But  what  good  are  these  same  letters  o^ 
mother?''  enquired  he  all  at  once. 

'^  This  much,"  replied  Dame  Shakspeare,  <<  by 
knowing  of  them  thoroughly  one  by  one,  you  shall 
soon  come  to  be  able  to  put  them  together  for  the 
forming  of  words;  and  when  you  are  sufficiently  apt 
at  that,  you  shall  thereby  come  to  be  learned  enough 
to  read  all  such  words  as  are  in  any  sentence — 
which  you  shall  find  to  be  made  up  of  such ;  and  when 
the  reading  of  these  sentences  be  familiar  to  you, 
doubt  not  your  ability  to  master  whatsoever  proper 
book  falleth  into  your  hand — for  all  books  are  com* 
posed  of  such  sentences." 

**  Is  it  so^  indeed ! "  observed  the  boy  in  a  pretty 
sort  of  innocent  surprise.  *'  And  do  any  of  these 
goodly  books  discourse  of  the  fairies  you  spoke  of 
awhile  since?" 

^  Ah,  that  do  they,  and  fjEimously  I  warrant  you," 
answered  his  mother. 

<<  Oh  !  how  glad  of  heart  shall  I  be  when  I  can 
master  such  books  I "  exclaimed  the  child  very 
earnestly;  ^^for  I  do  long  to  learn  more  of  these 
EEuries.    Dost  know,  mother,  that  after  nurse  hath 
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sung  me  songs  of  ihem,  or  told  me  marvellous 
pretty  tales  of  them,  as  is  her  wont  till  I  have  fallen 
asleep*  it  hath  seemed  to  me  as  if  crowds  of  such 
tiny  folk  out  of  all  number,  shining  so  brightly  in 
their  gay  apparel  of  the  finest  colours,  as  though  I 
was  with  them  in  the  fair  sunshine,  have  come 
thronging  to  me,  ofiering  me  this  dainty  nice  thing 
and  the  other  dainty  nice  things  and  singing  to  me 
sweeter  songs  than  nurse  Cicely  sings,  and  dancing 
and  making  sport  with  such  infinite  joy  as  would 
make  any  glad  to  be  of  their  company ;  and  whilst 
they  continue,  they  shew  me  such  wonderful  great 
kindness,  and  afibrd  me  such  extreme  pleasure,  it 
grieveth  me  when  I  wake  to  find  they  are  all  gone. 
So  that  I  am  exceeding  dearous,  as  I  have  said,  to 
make  myself  as  good  as  I  can,  and  to  learn  my 
letters  as  speedily  as  I  may,  that  I  may  be  admitted 
to  play  with  them,  and  be  loved  of  them  as  much 
as  they  will  let  me." 

The  good  dame  marvelled  somewhat  to  hear  this, 
and  to  note  with  what  pleased  excitement  it  was 
said,  for  sooth  to  say,  it  was  a  right  pleasant  picture 
as  ever  limner  drew,  to  see  those  intelligent  eyes  so 
full  of  deep  expressiveness,  and  the  fair  forehead 
surrounded  with  its  clustering  shining  curls,  and  the 
delicate  rosy  cheek  and  smiling  mouth,  that  could 
of  themselves  have  discoursed  most  exquisite  mean- 
ing even  though  that  most  melodious  voice  had 
fiuled  in  its  pn^r  <^Sce. 
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<^  Marry,  but  joa  hare  pleasant  dreams,  m^ 
thinks  l'^  exclaimed  she  at  last 

^  Ay,  that  have  I,^  replied  the  boy ;  <<  yet  I  like 
not  waking,  and  all  this  sweet  [deasantness  go  away, 
I  know  not  where.  Bat  I  must  to  my  lesson  of  the 
letters,^  added  he,  as  he  took  to  his  horn-book 
again ;  ^  else  diall  the  fiEuries  take  me  to  be  of  no 
manner  of  goodness,  and  straightway  hare  none 
of  me." 

^  Yes,  an*  it  please  you,  mistress  is  within.  I  pray 
you  enter,**  nurse  Cicely  was  here  heard  to  say  in 
the  next  chamber — ^  I  doubt  not  she  will  be  ex- 
ceeding g^adof  your  company ;  so  walk  in,  I  beseech 
you.  Here  is  Afistress  Alderman  Dowlas,  an'  it 
please  you,  mistress  !**  exclaimed  she,  entering  the 
chamber,  closely  followed  by  the  draper's  wife,  look- 
ing very  cheerful,  and  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak  and 
hat,  uith  a  basket  in  her  hand  and  her  purse  at  her 
^rdle,  as  though  she  were  going  to  marketing. 

**  Ha,  gossip,  how  farest?**  enquired  the  visitor, 
making  up  to  her  host,  with  a  merry  tripping  pace. 

**  j&ravely,  neighbour,  I  thank  you  heartily,**  re- 
plied she,  and  then  they  two  kissed  each  other  affec- 
tionately, and  nurse  Cicely  got  a  chair,  and  having 
wiped  the  seat  with  her  apron,  sat  it  down  dose  to 
her  mistress. 

^  And  how's  the  dear  boy?  Come  hither,  you 
pretty  rogue,  X  would  have  a  kiss  of  you  I**  exclaimed 
the  aJderman's  wife,  as  she  sat  herself  at  her  ease, 
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•nd  gare  tin  basket  for  nune  to  place  on  the 
table. 

"  An'  it  please  you,  I  am  learning  of  my  letters," 
said  the  child,  sbnnking  closer  to  his  mother's  side. 

"  Nay,  by  my  troth,  this  is  somewhat  mitnTil  of 
you  I"  cried  the  dame,  though  she  laughed  merrily 
all  the  rime.  "  But  I  doubt  you  will  use  a  woman 
so  when  you  get  to  be  a  man." 

"  He  will  have  none  of  his  father  in  him  an'  he 
do,"  observed  nurse,  "  for  be  had  the  wit  to  win  one 
of  the  very  comeliedt  woman  all  the  country  round." 

"  La,  nurse,  how  idly  you  talk  l"  exclaimed  Dame 
Shakspeare,  then  bending  her  head  to  her  young 
son  to  hide  a  slight  blush  that  tqipeared  on  her  fair 
cheeks,  she  siud  to  him — "  Go  you  to  neighbour 
Dowlas  like  a  good  boy,  I  pray  you." 

"  Ha,  come  hither  stnught,  and  mayhap  I  shall 
find  you  some  keepsake  ere  we  part,"  added  her 
neighbour.  The  child  moved  slowly  towards  her, 
with  his  eyes  steadfastly  regarding  of  his  horn-book, 
till  she  nused  him  on  her  knee  and  caressed  him ; 
and  yet  he  was  as  intent  on  the  letters  as  ever. 

*'  And  what  hast  got  here,  I  prythee,  that  thou 
art  so  earnest  about?"  asked  Mistress  Dowlas, 
as  she  examined  what  he  had  in  his  hand.  "  A 
horn-book,  as  I  live !  and  dost  really  know  thy  letters 
at  to  early  an  age  ?" 

**  By'r  Lady,  of  all  children  ever  I  met,  he  ex- 
caedeth  them  in  aptness  at  any  sort  of  learning," 
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cried  nurse  Cicely,  putting  of  his  frock  t/trsight  be* 
cause  of  its  appearing  somewhat  rumpled ;  ^^  as  I 
live,  I  never  heard  of  his  feUow :  wilt  believe  it, 
mistress? — if  by  chance  I  sing  him  a  ballad— the 
which  he  is  ever  a  calling  of  me  to  do,  he  will  have 
it  again  and  again ;  and,  perchance,  ere  the  day  is 
over,  he  will  be  playing  with  his  toys  and  singing 
of  that  very  ballad  all  the  whilst !'' 

^  Oh,  the  dear  boy!"  exclaimed  the  draper's 
pretty  wife,  as  she  cuddled  him  closer  in  her  arms, 
the  mother  looking  on  with  a  famous  satisfaction  in 
her  features ;  ^<  and  canst  teU  me  those  pretty  let- 
ters?" enquired  she  of  him. 

"  Nay,  I  doubt  I  can  tell  you  them  all,"  replied 
the  child  ingenuously;  "but  methinks  I  know  a  good 
inany  of  them."  Then  pointing  with  his  finger  on 
the  several  characters  as  he  named  them,  he  con- 
tinued— "  first  here  is  A,  that  ever  standeth  astrad«- 
die ; — next  him  is  B,  who  is  all  head  and  body  and 
no  legs; — then  cometh  C,  bulged  out  behind  like 
a  very  hunchback ; — after  him  D,  who  doeth  the 
clean  contrary,  for  his  bigness  is  all  before ; — ^next,*' 
here  he  heatated  for  some  few  seconds,  the  others  pre- 
sent regarding  him  with  exceeding  attentiveness  and 
pleasure — "  next  here  is — alack,  I  have  forgotten  of 
what  name  this  one  is  called :  mother,  I  pray  you 
tell  me  again  I"  It  was  told  him  presently.  Then 
went  he  on  as  before,  with  great  seriousness  naming 
of  the  letters  with  some  few  mistakes,  in  most  of 
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which  he  quickly  corrected  himself,  and  coming  to 
a  halt  when  he  was  in  any  doubt  of  the  matter — 
which  ended  in  his  asking  help  of  his  mother — ^none 
interrupting  him  till  he  came  to  the  last  of  them. 

*'  There  is  a  scholar  for  you !  **  cried  nurse  Cicely 
in  an  ecstacy  of  admiration  ;  ^^  saw  any  such  won- 
derful cleverness?  O9  my  Christian  conscience, 
I  am  amazed  at  beholding  of  such  a  manrel !  Well, 
an'  he  come  not  to  be  some  famous  learned  clerk 
I  shall  be  hugely  disappointed." 

<<  Dear  heart,  how  I  love  thee  !"  exclaimed 
Mistress  Dowlas,  kissing  of  him  with  an  earnest  shew 
of  affection;  ^^ nurse,  prythee  give  me  the  basket; 
I  have  got  him  there  a  delicate  piece  of  march- 
pane, which  I  doubt  not  will  give  him  infinite  con- 
tent; and  here  in  my  purse  I  have  got  a  bran  new 
silver  groat  fresh  from  the  mint,  which  he  shall  have 
of  me  as  a  keepsake**' 

^  Marry,  what  a  prodigal  goodness  I "  cried  nurse, 
as  she  did  what  was  required  of  her  without  loss  of 
time ;  ^*  but  he  meriteth  it  well,  he  doth,  I  wiU  be 
bound  for  him,  and  every  good  thing  in  this  world 
that  might  grace  his  having." 

<<  What  say  you  to  neighbour  Dowlas  for  her  great 
kindness?"  enquired  the  much  delighted  mother, 
as  her  young  son  took  in  his  hands  her  visitor's 
gifts. 

^  I  thank  you  right  heartily,  neighbour  Dowlas," 
replied  he,  lifting  up  his  fair  eyes  with  such  modesty 
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and  gratefulness  expressed  in  them,  as  charmed 
her  heart  to  see. 

*^  rfiuth,  should  I  be  inclined  to  become  covet- 
ous, methinks  here  I  should  find  ample  excuse  for 
it,"  observed  the  draper's  wife,  patting  of  the  child's 
rosy  cheeks  as  she  put  him  down  from  her  lap :  then 
rising,  added,  ^  But  now  I  must  hie  me  home  as 
speedily  as  I  may  for  the  getting  of  dinner  ready,  for 
indeed  I  have  tarried  so  long  a  space  since  my 
coming  out,  that  perchance  my  good  master  shall 
give  me  up  altogether." 

The  draper's  wife  having  gossipped  all  she  had 
to  say  concerning  of  her  neighbours  and  their 
doings,  kissed  the  boy  and  his  mother  very  lovingly, 
and  took  her  leave. 

Now  the  reader  hath  already  had  some  acquain- 
tance with  those  worthies.  Master  Alderman  Dowlas 
and  Master  Alderman  Malmsey,  but  methinks  'tis 
high  time  he  should  know  more  of  them  for  the 
better  miderstanding  of  this  story.  Both  had  been 
married  some  time  to  two  as  proper  women  as  ever 
were  seen.  The  former  of  the  two  was  a  rigid, 
serious,  methodical  fellow  to  all  outward  appearance ; 
somewhat  tall  and  slender,  with  hard  solemn  fea- 
tures, as  hath  been  described;  and  the  other  was 
one  of  a  right  jolly  face  and  portly  person,  with  a 
merry  dark  eye,  ever  a  winking  at  some  pretty 
woman  or  another,  and  a  short  black  beard,  with 
hair  of  a  like  colour.    Eadi  was  turned  of  forty, 
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and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  of  discreet  beha- 
viour; and  as  for  their  wives,  if  ever  men  had 
inducement  to  honest  conduct,  they  had  in  possess- 
ing of  such  women ;  for  they  were  ever  of  an  admi- 
rable pleasant  humour,  of  notable  excellence  in 
what  in  woman  ought  to  be,  and  in  all  respects  such 
good  wives,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  say  ought  to 
their  discredit  Each  was  a  little  short  of  thirty, 
and  having  had  no  children,  had  not  yet  parted 
with  their  youthfulness,  and  the  innocent  happy 
carelessness  which  is  so  oft  its  companion.  They 
were  friends  from  girls,  and  loved  each  other  as 
though  they  were  sisters. 

"  Neighbour  Dowlas ! "  cried  a  well-known  voice, 
as  the  draper's  wife  was  crossing  to  her  house ;  and 
looking  up,  she  saw  her  gossip  Mistress  Alderman 
Malmsey  leaning  out  of  her  casement  ^^  I  pray 
you  come  in  a  while,  I  have  a  matter  of  some  mo- 
ment for  your  private  ear.'* 

**  I'll  come  to  you  this  very  instant,"  answered 
the  other,  and  straightway  passed  into  the  vintner's 
dwelling.  Scarce  had  she  got  within  the  threshold, 
when  the  jolly  vintner  bustled  up  to  her  with  a  mar- 
vellous obsequious  courtesy  welcoming  her  to  the 
house,  pressing  her  to  taste  of  his  best  wine,  and 
leering  in  her  face  the  whilst,  whispering  all  sorts  of 
sugared  compliments  in  her  ear. 

"  Nay,  prythee,  let  me  go !"  exclaimed  she, 
striving  to  free  her  hand,  which  he  held  in  his  as 
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they  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair.  «  You  hurt 
my  fingers,  you  vile  wretch,  with  your  intolerable 
squeezing." 

*^  Oh,  delectable  Mistress  Dowlas  I"  cried  he, 
kissing  of  her  hand  in  a  seeming  rapture;  ^*  the 
stars  are  but  pitiful  rushlights  to  those  exquisite 
bright  eyes,  and  that  delicate  fair  cheek  out^rivalletk 
the  peach's  richest  bloom." 

^  Away  with  you,  and  your  poor  flattering  stuff !" 
siud  the  draper's  pretty  wife,  still  striving  to  break 
away  from  him ;  *<  I'm  not  to  be  cozened  so  easily, 
I  promise  you.'* 

<*  I  beseech  you,  dearest  life,  allow  me  one  sweet 
salute!"  whispered  he,  in  most  entreating  tones, 
as  he  brought  his  face  as  close  as  he  could  to 
her's. 

•*  There's  one,  prythee,  make  the  most  on't!" 
exclaimed  she,  as  she  took  him  a  box  on  the  ear 
that  made  the  place  ring;  and  then  ran  laughing 
up  stairs. 

Neighbour  Malmsey  wore  a  more  serious  face 
than  was  her  wont  At  least,  so  thought  neighbour 
Dowlas,  as  she  entered  her  chamber;  and  after  the 
customary  courtesies  were  over,  and  the  two  were 
seated  close  together,  neighbour  Malmsey  looked 
more  serious  still. 

^  I  have  a  matter  to  speak  of,  that  maketh  me 
exceeding  dull  at  heart,"  commenced  Mistress 
Mahnsey. 
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<^  Doubtlessi  'tis  concerning  the  improper  beha- 
viour of  her  wretch  of  a  husband,"  thought  Mistress 
Dowlas ;  then  added  aloud,  <^  Believe  me,  I  am 
infinitely  concerned  also." 

^  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for 
telling  you,"  continued  the  vintner^s  wife ;  ^^  but  I 
assure  you,  rather  than  allow  of  your  being  unhappy 
by  knowing  it,  I  have  for  many  years  past  endured 
much  of  unpleasantness  at  his  hands,  and  said 
nought  but  rebuke  him  for  his  wantonness." 

*<  Alack,  we  cannot  all  have  good  husbands  I " 
exelaimed  her  gossip,  in  a  consolatory  sort  of  man- 
ner.    "  Now,  my  Jonathan " 

<<  But  he  only  groweth  the  bolder  for  my  forbear- 
ance," continued  neighbour  Malmsey,  interrupting 
of  the  other.  ^<  Indeed,  he  getteth  to  be  quite  abo- 
minable, and  must  have  a  speedy  check  put  to  his 
misdeeds,  or  his  wickedness  will  soon  make  such  a 
head,  there  will  be  no  putting  of  him  down." 

^  O'  my  life,  1  cannot  count  him  so  bad  as  that," 
observed  neighbour  Dowlas,  as  if,  with  a  view  of 
affording  the  ill-used  wife  some  comfort.  <^  Per- 
chance, it  is  only  a  little  wildness  that  good  coun- 
sel will  make  him  ashamed  of  speedily.  Now,  my 
Jonathan " 

<<  I  am  glad  you  think  no  worse  of  him,"  quickly 
answered  the  vintner^s  wife;  <^  but  methinks,  it 
looketh  to  be  a  very  shameful  impudency  in  him  to 
go  on  so,  and  have  so  good  a  wife." 
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^  Ay,  'tis  monstrous  that,  of  a  surety  I**  cried 
her  gossip. 

<*  But  I  have  done  with  him^''  added  neighbour 
Malmsey,  with  some  earnestness ;  <^  he  hath  lost 
my  good  opinion  long  since.  I  will  forswear  his 
company,  an'  he  mend  not  soon." 

<<  Pry  thee,  take  not  to  such  extreme  measures  ! " 
said  the  other,  concernedly.  ^^  Finding  no  profit 
in  it^  I  doubt  not  he  will  alter  his  way,  and  I  will 
take  good  heed  he  shall  do  you  no  manner  of 
dishonesty.'' 

^  Marry,  /  can  answer  for  that,"  observed  her 
companion ;  **  but  I  do  assure  you  I  have  talked  to 
him  many  times  of  the  heinousness  of  his  offence, 
and  never  at  any  time  have  given  him  the  slightest 
provocation  for  such  notorious  misbehaving  to 
you." 

<'  Of  that  I  feel  well  assured,"  answered  neigh- 
bour Dowlas ;  *<  and  if  at  last  he  do  not  love  you  as 
fondly  as  ever  man  loved  his  wife,  I  shall  be  hugely 
mistaken." 

"Eh?  What?  Love  mef**  exclaimed  her  com- 
panion, looking  in  a  famous  wonder.  '<  But  I 
marvel  you  should  make  a  jest  of  it.  I  would  not 
in  such  a  case  I  promise  you ;  but  it  glads  me  infi- 
nitely to  say  there  is  no  fear  of  such  a  thing.  My 
Timothy  giveth  me  no  sort  of  uneasiness." 

"  Indeed!"  cried  her  neighbour,  seeming  in  a 
greater  amazement  than  the  other  had  been. 
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<*  I  would  your  husband  would  take  a  pattern 
of  him." 

'^  I  would  nought  of  the  kind,  neighbour  Malm- 
sey," quickly  ejaculated  the  draper's  wife,  with  a 
very  absolute  earnestness.  *^  J  like  not  my  husband 
to  be  ever  a  running  after  another  man's  wife,  seek- 
ing of  unlawful  favours  of  her,  as  for  years  past 
Master  Malmsey  hath  done  to  me,  I  promise  you." 

<^  My  Timothy  run  after  yotf,  neighbour  Dowlas !" 
screamed  out  the  vintner's  wife,  bounding  from  her 
seat  in  as  absolute  astonishment  as  ever  was  seen. 

<^  By  my  troth,  yes,"  answered  her  companion. 

<^  Oh,  the  horrid  villain  !"  exclaimed  the  other. 

<<  He  is  ever  pestering  of  me  \%ith  his  foolish 
flatteries  and  protestations  of  love,  and  the  like 
poor  stuff,"  added  the  draper's  wife.  *<  I  have  no 
rest  from  him  wnen  I  have  such  ill- hap  as  to  be  in 
his  company.  Nay,  as  I  came  in  here  he  would 
needs  have  a  kiss  of  me  at  the  stair-foot,  but  I  up 
mth  my  hand  and  gave  him  so  rude  a  salute  on  the 
ear,  I  doubt  not  I  have  taken  all  conceit  of  such 
favours  out  of  his  head." 

^Oh,  the  abominable  caitiff!"  cried  neighbour 
Malmsey. 

*«  I  liked  not  telling  you  of  it,  thinking  it  might 
vex  you,"  continued  the  other,  *^  so  I  bore  it  as 
goodhumoredly  as  I  could,  and  should  not  have 
spoke  of  it  now  had  you  not  begun  the  subject  upon 
my  entering  of  the  room 
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« 'Twas  of  Master  Dowlas's  shameful  behaviour 
to  me  I  was  speaking,"  said  the  vintner's  wife. 
<<  He  hath  followed  me  up  and  down  for  years  in 
this  way,  spite  of  all  I  could  say  or  do.'* 

**  What,  my  Jonathan !"  now  cried  the  other, 
"Starting  from  her  chair  in  a  greater  to  do  than  her 
companion  had  been.  <^  The  absolute  wretch ! 
But  I  will  be  even  with  him,  I  warrant  you. 
IHease  you,  neighbour  Malmsey,  to  leave  the  re- 
venging of  the  wrong  done  us  by  these  pitiful 
hypocrites;  it  shall  be  done  after  such  a  sort  as 
shall  punish  them  handsomely  for  their  intended 
villainy,  and  in  remembrance  of  it  keep  them  from 
all  such  baseness  for  the  future." 

^  That  will  I,  and  willingly,  gossip,"  answered 
her  companion  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  **  But 
he  hath  oft  pressed  me  to  give  him  a  private  meet- 
ings prythee,  say  what  I  had  best  do." 

^  I  have  a  merry  cousin  of  mine,  who  will  help 
us  in  this  purpose  of  ours,"  replied  Neighbour 
Dowlas.  <*  So  you  must  e'en  invite  him  to  sup 
with  you  alone  at  Widow  Pippins'.  I  will  do  the 
same  with  my  worshipful  gallant,  and  if  you  learn 
your  part  of  me,  we  will  have  as  exquisite  sport  as 
ever  misused  woman  had  of  a  vile  husband." 

^  Rely  on  me,"  said  Neighbour  Malmsey.  *^  But, 
as  I  live,  I  hear  the  voice  of  your  precious  partner 
talking  to  mine  on  the  stair-foot !"  exclaimed  she. 

^  Doubtless  they  will  both  make  for  here,  so  do 
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you  as  I  have  said,  and  leave  the  rest  to  my 
managing,''  added  the  other.  She  had  scarce  said 
the  words,  and  they  had  reseated  themselves,  when, 
as  they  appeared  intent  upon  some  deep  discourse, 
there  entered  Master  Alderman  Dowlas,  with  his 
usual  great  soberness  of  manner,  having  his  brother 
alderman  behind  him  in  a  rare  jesting  humour,  as 
he  seemed,  as  if  quite  foigetful  of  the  box  of  the 
ear  he  had  just  had. 

^<  Perdie !  here  is  one  about  to  send  the  town 
crier  after  you,  fair  Mistress  Dowlas  !"  exclaimed 
he,  making  up  to  her  as  gallantly  as  ever. 

^<  Indeed,  I  have  marvelled  hugely  on  account  of 
your  long  stay  abroad,  knowing  not  how  you  had 
disposed  of  yourself,"  said  the  draper.  <<  But  I 
am  wonderfully  content  to  find  you  in  such  admirable 
company.  And  how  doth  my  fair  life  ?"  whispered 
he,  glancing  at  his  fnend's  wife  most  enamouredly,  as 
he  followed  her  to  a  distant  part  of  the  chamber, 
and  vowing  and  entreating  and  flattering  of  her,  as 
though  it  were  done  for  a  very  wager.  Nor  was  Master 
Malmsey  in  any  way  behind  him  in  such  ill-doing, 
as  may  be  supposed,  for  he  sat  down  with  his  back 
to  the  other,  before  Mistress  Dowlas,  exercising  of 
his  tongue  with  the  movingest  expressions  he  could 
think  of,  and  gazing  at  her  comeliness  as  though  it 
were  the  rarest  feast  for  the  eye  that  the  whole 
world  contained.  Neither  thought  of  glancing  to- 
wards where  was  his  wife.     Indeed,  each  was  too 
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intent  on  what  he  was  about  to  heed  what  the  other 
was  a  doin^  not  imaginhig  such  a  thing  as  his 
firiend  attempting  of  the  same  thing  as  he  was  him- 
self straining  might  and  main  to  accomplish.  How- 
floeyer,  in  the  space  of  a  few  moments  this  private 
talk  was  broke  up,  manifestly  to  the  exceeding  con- 
tentation  of  these  worthless  husbands. 

^  What  an  absolute  fool  is  Neighbour  Malmsey, 
that  he  looketh  not  closer  after  his  wife  !"  thought 
Master  Alderman  Dowlas,  as  he  descended  the 
stair,  looking  as  solemn  as  an  owl. 

<<  What  a  very  ass  is  Neighbour  Dowlas,  that  he 
cannot  see  that  I  am  making  love  to  his  wife  before 
his  face !''  thought  the  vintner,  with  an  inward 
chuckle  of  satisfaction  at  his  own  cleverness  and 
better  fortune. 

All  that  day  the  draper  appeared  in  a  most 
exquiate  satisfaction  with  himself.  The  serious- 
ness of  his  aspect  was  oft  disturbed  with  a  happy 
smile,  and  as  the  noon  wore  out,  he  kept  ever 
asking  of  the  hour. 

*^  Dame,"  said  he  at  last,  after  he  had  spent  a 
wonderful  time  in  washing,  and  decking  himself 
out  in  his  best  apparel,  till  he  looked  as  spruce  and 
stiflP  as  a  roll  of  buckralh ;  <*  there  is  a  certain 
godly  man  over  at  Hillsborough,  that  I  have  pro- 
mised Neighbour  Hurdle  to  go  ,and  hear  preach 
this  night;  if,  peradventure,  1  should  tarry  long. 
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prytbee,  get  thee  to  bed  betimes.     I  am  loath  thy 
nst  should  be  shortened  by  waiting  up  for  me." 

"  Marry  I  I  should  like  to  go  myself  to  hear 
the  good  man,"  observed  his  wife,  somewhat  mis- 
chievously by  the  way,  "  for  methinks  bis  preach- 
ing caonot  help  being  as  good  for  me  as  for  you." 

"  But  the  distance  is  far  too  great  for  thy  walk- 
ing, dame,  else  shouldst  thou  without  ful,"  replied 
he  very  readily. 

"  Nay,  but  I  walked  to  Barston  last  Shrovetide, 
which  is  a  good  mile  longer,"  said  she.  "  I  doubt 
not  such  a  jouniey  will  do  me  an  especial  good  ser- 
vice, to  say  nought  of  the  godliness  of  it" 

"  Indeed,  I  would  take  thee  with  all  my  heart," 
added  her  husband,  "but  since  the  last  rains 
some  parts  of  ^e  road  are  utterly  impassable  for 
huge  deep  ponds  that  go  right  across." 

"  Tlien  will  we  borrow  John  a  Combe's  grey 
horse,  and  I  will  ride  behind  you  on  a  pillion," 
answered  his  wife,  as  if  desirous  of  bringing  him  to 
a  nonplus. 

"  O'  my  life !  I  cannot  wait  to  go  a  borrowing 
now,  so  I  must  e'en  wish  thee  good  bye,  and  take 
thee  another  time,"  replied  Master  Dowlas;  and 
then,  as  if  fearfid  she  would  more  strongly  desire  to 
go,  as  quick  as  he  might  he  took  himself  strtught 
out  of  the  house.  Scarce  had  he  entered  the  street 
when  he  was  hailed  by  his  jolly  neighbour  oppo- 
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iite,  irfAiKJing  at  his  door  in  his  Sunday  jerkin  and 
new  gallygaskinsy  as  finely  trussed  as  ever  he  was 
when  a  good  score  years  younger.  To  his  question 
where  was  he  going  so  fine,  the  draper  answered  as 
he  had  told  his  wife,  then  Master  Malmsey  de- 
clared to  the  other  that  as  his  good  dame  had  gone 
a  viuting  to  her  aunt's,  he  intended  making  a  night 
on*t  with  a  few  choice  spirits  at  his  cousin  Birch's. 
Thus  each  were  deceived,  and  each  laughed  in  his 
sleeve  at  the  other^s  credulity. 

Jonathan  Dowlas  proceeded  on  his  way,  hugging 
himself  in  his  own  conceit  at  the  pass  he  had 
brought  matters  to  with  the  buxom  Mistress  Malm- 
sey, till  he  came  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where 
was  a  small  inn  known  as  ^^  The  Rose,"  kept  by 
the  widow  Pippins,  in  fieunous  repute  for  her  care- 
less free  humour,  and  fondness  for  jests  of  all  sorts. 
The  building,  or  buildings,  for  there  seemed  more 
than  one,  were  connected  by  a  wooden  gallery  that 
run  across  right  in  front  of  the  yard,  on  one  side  of 
which  lay  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  tene- 
ment, with  its  boarded  front  covered  with  grapes, 
lliat  hung  in  famous  clusters  even  up  to  the  thatch. 
Tlie  other  part  looked  to  be  the  stables,  pigsties, 
and  the  like  sort  of  places.  Jonathan  made  for 
the  entianoe,  holding  up  his  head  as  high  as  he 
might. 

*<  Ha,  ha  I   Master  Alderman,  ar^t  there  ! "  ex- 
ebimed  a  vcnoe  from  the  gallery,  and  looking  up. 
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the  draper^a  eye  caught  sight  of  the  widow  I^ppins. 
There  was  she  leaning  on  her  elbows  over  the  rail- 
ing, as  if  watching  for  him,  her  broMm  face  crinkling 
up  on  her  red  arms,  like  a  rasher  of  bacon  on  the 
burning  coals.  Perchance  she  might  be  laughing, 
but  Jonathan  Dowlas  was  not  nigh  enough  to  see 
very  distinctly.  <^  Get  thee  in  quick,  I  prythee,  and  I 
will  be  with  thee  straight." 

The  alderman  obeyed  her  bidding  with  a  stately 
alacrity,  and  he  had  scarce  got  fairly  housed  when 
he  was  met  by  mine  hostess,  whose  still  bright  eyes, 
albeit  though  she  was  a  woman  somewhat  advanced 
in  years,  twinkled  with  a  most  merry  maliciousness. 

^^  Follow  me,'*  whispered  she,  evidently  striving 
to  suppress  a  laugh,  and  then  giving  him  a  sly 
nudge  and  a  wink,  added,  <*  Oh,  thou  villain  I "  led 
the  way  to  a  chamber,  of  the  which  she  had  scarce 
closed  the  door,  when  she  burst  out  into  a  long  loud 
laugh,  the  dn^r  looking  on  as  though  he  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it.  ^<  By  my  fay,  now  who 
would  have  thought  of  this !"  exclaimed  she,  hold- 
ing of  her  sides,  and  looking  at  him  with  exceeding, 
yet  with  a  monstrous  ludicrous  intentness.  ^'  Where 
didst  get  the  powder  to  make  so  exquisite  fair  a 
wonuin  so  infinitely  in  love  with  thee  as  is  Mistress 
Malmsey?''  The  alderman  relaxed  somewhat  in 
the  seriousness  of  his  aspect  at  hearing  this  intelli- 
gence. <<  She  doats  on  the  very  ground  thou  dost 
walk  on !"  continued  she,  and  the  alderman  smiled 
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outright  '^  But  who  would  have  suspected  this  of 
one  so  serious  as  thou  art?  (y  mjr  womanhood ! 
what  a  very  rogue  thou  art!"  saying  which  she 
fetched  Master  Dowlas  so  sore  a  thump  on  the 
back,  that  it  went  some  way  towards  the  knocking 
of  him  off  his  legs. 

^<  Poor  Master  Malmsey  I''  cried  she,  as  plainly 
as  she  could  in  the  midst  of  her  laughing,  <^  Alack ! 
he  hath  no  suspicion  of  his  wife's  huge  fondness  for 
thee,  I'll  be  bound  for^t  Knowii^  of  thy  notable 
gravity,  he  cannot  have  the  slightest  colour  of  jea- 
lousy. But,  I  charge  thee,  use  her  with  a  proper 
handsomeness.  She  is  none  of  your  light  madams 
— she  hath  a  most  gentle  spirit,  and  is  the  very 
delicatest,  sweetest  creature  I  ever  came  anigh." 
Then  fixing  on  him  a  look  in  which  seriousness  and 
mirth  seemed  striving  for  the  mastery,  she  cried, 
^  Go  to,  for  a  sly  fox  I"  and  hitting  of  him  just  such 
another  thump  as  she  gave  him  a  moment  since, — 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter — she  left  him  to  him- 
self. 

Jonathan  found  that  he  was  in  a  long  narrow 
chamber,  strewed  with  rushes,  with  a  door  at  each 
end,  and  one  at  the  side,  at  which  he  had  entered — 
having  in  the  middle  a  small  table  set  out  for  supper, 
with  a  larger  one  at  the  further  end  of  the  chamber, 
completely  covered  with  a  cloth  that  fell  down  to 
the  ground  on  all  sides  of  it,  and  it  was  fairly  hung 
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round  with  arras,  somewhat  the  worse  for  its  anti- 
quity, for  it  gaped  in  some  places  sadly.  He  had 
hardly  noticed  these  things  when  the  door  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room  opened,  and  there  entered} 
Mistress  Malmsey,  clad  in  her  very  gayest  attire, 
and  looking^  as  the  alderman  thought,  more  bloom- 
ing than  ever  he  had  seen  her.  He,  with  an  ex- 
ceeding formal  sort  of  gallantry,  hastened  fo  get  a 
chair  for  her,  expressing  of  his  extreme  rapture  at 
her  goodness  in  giving  him  this  appointment,  and 
then  sat  himself  down  as  close  to  her  as  he  could, 
taking  her  hand  very  lovingly  in  his,  and  com- 
mencing his  famous  fine  compliments,  protesta- 
tions, and  entreaties,  with  an  earnestness  that  he 
imagined  was  sure  of  prevailing  with  any  woman. 
The  vintner's  wife  answered  with  some  coyness, 
that  convinced  him  what  the  widow  Pippins  had  said 
was  true  enough,  and  he  straightway  redoubled  his 
exertions,  fully  assured  his  success  with  her  was 
beyond  all  doubting. 

<^  Divinest  creature  !''  exclumed  the  enamoured 
draper,  looking  at  his  companion  as  lack-a-daisical 
as  a  hooked  gudgeon,  ^^  fairest,  sweetest,  super- 
finest  she  alive  I  I  do  assure  thee  my  afiections  be 
of  the  best  nap,  and  will  wear  in  all  weathers ;  and 
I  will  give  thee  such  liberal  measure  of  my  love  as 
shall  make  thee  infinitely  loath  to  have  dealings 
elsewhere." 
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<<  Alack,  men  are  such  deceivers !"  cried  Mistress 
Malmsey.  ^  They  soon  depart  from  what  they 
promise.'* 

'*  Count  me  not  as  such,  1  pr'ythee,"  replied 
the  alderman,  *<  I  am  warranted  fast.  I  do  assure 
thee,  I  am  none  of  such  poor  fabrics — I  am  of  the 
finest  quality,  even  to  the  fag  end.  Oh,  exquisites! 
Mistress  Malmsey,  an'  ydli  do  not  take  pity  on  me 
straight,  I  must  needs  lie  on  the  shelf  like  a  con- 
siderable remnant,  of  which  the  fashion  hath  gone 
out  of  date." 

<^  Hush !  as  1  live,  there  is  my  husband's  voice !" 
here  exclaimed  the  vinter's  wife,  to  the  great  alarm 
of  her  lover,  and  both  started  up  together,  seeming 
in  a  wonderful  surprise  and  afinght 

*<  What  ho !  house  here  I"  shouted  Master  Alder- 
man Malmsey,  from  the  stair  foot 

<<  Hide  thee,  good  Master  Dowlas,  or  I  am  lost," 
exclaimed  the  vintner's  wife,  and  before  Jonathan 
could  look  about  him,  she  had  vanished  out  of  the 
bottom  door ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  time  to  think 
what  he  should  do  in  such  a  dilenima,  for  he  heard 
the  footsteps  of  his  neighbour  close  upon  the  door, 
so,  as  speedily  as  he  could,  he  crept  under  the  table 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  imagining  that  the 
other  was  merely  paying  of  a  passing  visit,  as  he 
was  proceeding  to  his  cousin  Birch's,  and  would 
tarry  but  a  short  time.  Here  he  lay  snugly  en- 
sconced, not  daring  to  peep  out  for  fear  he  should 
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be  seen.  Presently,  in  came  the  jolly  vintner,  ham- 
ming of  a  tune,  and  bandying  jests  with  the  Widow 
Rppins,  who  led  the  way  with  a  light — it  getting 
to  be  nigh  upon  dark — and,  by  her  loud  laughing, 
was  in  as  fine  a  humour  at  beholding  him  in  her 
house,  as  she  had  before  been  at  seeing  his  neigh- 
bour. 

**  Odds  pittikins,  what  a  jest !''  cried  the  merry 
widow,  putting  the  light  upon  the  supper  table. 
'^  Happy  man!^  added  she,  looking  on  him  as 
seriously  as  she  could,  and  then  giving  him  a  sly 
poke  on  the  ribs,  exclaimed,  as  plain  as  her  loud 
laughing  would  allow,  ^^  But  what  a  monstrous  poor 
fool  is  her  husband!"  At  which  saying  of  hers 
Master  Malmsey  joined  in  the  laugh  right  earnestly. 

^  There  is  never  such  an  ass  in  Stratford,"  said 
he,  when  his  mirth  would  allow  him  words.  <^  He 
is  so  weak  of  conceit  in  the  matter  that  he  will  allow 
of  my  making  love  to  his  wife  before  his  eyes.  But 
mum,  widow — mum's  the  word,"  said  he,  mys- 
teriously, ^  I  should  not  like  of  his  knowing  what 
kindness  I  am  doing  him.  Mayhap  he  would  take 
it  somewhat  uncivil  of  me.  So  be  dose,  widow,  I 
prythee." 

**  As  a  fox,"  replied  the  other,  knowingly. 

<<  Dost  not  think,  a  man  who  taketh  no  better 
heed  of  his  wife,  ought  to  be  so  served  ?"  enquired 
the  vintner. 

**  O*  my  troth,  yes !"  answered  the  widow,  break- 
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ing  out  into  a  fresh  peal  of  laughter;  ^^  and  trust 
roe,  I  would  think  it  good  sport  to  help  make  a  fool 
of  him/' 

^  1  thank  thee  exceedingly,"  said  Master  Malm- 
sey. 

^  Nay,  thou  hast  small  cause  of  thanks,  believe 
me.  Master  Alderman,"  replied  his  merry  com- 
panion, with  the  tears  running  doMm  her  cheeks 
from  sheer  mirth ;  <<  I  do  it  out  of  good  will— out 
of  good  will,  I  do  assure  thee."  Then  nudging  him 
o*  the  elbow,  having  an  exceeding  sly  look  with  her, 
she  added^  ^^  Art  thou  not  a  rogue«  now — an  especial 
rogue— a  very  cozening  rogue,  to  make  the  flower 
of  all  Stratford  to  be  so  taken  with  thee  ?" 

<*  It  cometh  endrely  of  her  fool  of  a  husband," 
answered  the  vintner,  chuckling  mightily.  <<  He 
would  allow  of  our  being  together  at  all  times,  and 
was  ever  thrusting  of  her,  as  it  were,  into  my  arms. 
How  could  I  help  myself.  I  am  but  a  man,  and 
die  so  exquisite  sweet  a  creature !  So,  whilst  he 
was  humming  and  hawing  to  my  good  dame,  I  had 
her  up  in  a  comer,  making  of  love  to  her  by  the 
hour  together." 

^^Fie  on  thee.  Master  Alderman!"  said  she, 
shaking  her  head  as  if  with  a  famous  seriousness. 
'<  Thou  art  a  dangerous  man  for  any  poor  woman  to 
be  with,  so  I  will  e*en  be  quit  of  thy  company. 
I'faith  thou  art  a  sad  rogue."  Then  fetching  him 
a  poke  i'  the  ribs  that  made  him  gasp  for  breath. 
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she  hurried  out  of  the  room,  laughing  more  heartily 
than  ever. 

All  this  made  Jonathan  Dowlas  prick  up  his  ears, 
and  he  marvelled  hugely  who  could  be  the  frail  wife 
his  neighbour  was  enamoured  of,  as  he  had  had  no 
suspicion  of  such  a  thing;  whereof  the  knowledge 
of  it  he  had  now  gained,  made  him  think  his  designs 
on  Mistress  Malmsey  a  proper  punishment  for  his 
brother  alderman's  unpardonable  conduct  towards 
his  friend,  whoever  he  might  be.  Full  of  all  sorts 
of  speculations  on  the  matter,  he  remained  in  his 
hiding  place  without  moving,  for  he  could  hear  the 
vintner  humming  of  a  tune,  and  walking  to  and  fro, 
and  was  cautious  his  hiding  place  might  not  be  db- 
covered.  Presently  the  door  opened  and  some  one 
entered,  whom  Master  Malmsey  addressed  in  such 
a  manner  as  made  Jonathan  feel  assured  it  was  the 
very  woman  the  other  declared  he  so  loved.  She 
answered  in  so  small  a  voice  she  could  not  be  well 
heard  in  the  draper's  luding  place ;  and,  in  a  minute 
after,  the  two  seated  themselves  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  where,  although  he  heard  each  word 
his  neighbour  spoke,  because  of  the  greater  loudness 
of  his  speech,  of  his  companion  distinguished  he 
never  a  word,  it  seemed  to  be  uttered  in  such  a 
wUsper.  The  extreme  movingness  of  the  vintner's 
speech  at  last  filled  his  neighbour  with  so  absolute 
a  curiousness  to  know  who  it  was  the  other  was  so 
intent  upon  loving,  that  he  began,  with  wonderful 
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cautiousness,  to  lift  up  a  part  of  the  table  cover,  so. 
that  he  might  take  a  peep  without  beeing  seen. 

The  first  thing  he  got  sight  of  was  neighbour 
Malmsey,  kneeling  on  one  knee  with  his  hand  to 
his  heart,  with  nothing  but  the  most  desperate  and 
uncontrollable  afiection  in  his  looks,  and  such  an  ab» 
solute  irresistableness  in  his  speech,  that  it  was  as  if 
no  woman  must  stand  against  it.  Before  him  was 
seated  a  female  very  prettily  attired,  whose  face 
being  somewhat  in  the  shade,  and  a  little  turned 
from  him.  Master  Dowlas  could  not  at  all  make  out. 
The  candle  wanted  snuffing  abominably,  or  per- 
chance he  would  have  seen  better. 

^  Prythee  turn  not  away  those  lustrous  eyes," 
exclaimed  the  vintner  in  a  rare  impassioned  manner; 
<«  the  poor  knave  thy  husband  heedeth  not  their 
brightness;  and  that  most  delicious  lip,  that  rival- 
letb  my  choicest  wines  in  the  tempting  richness  of 
its  hue, — why  should  such  a  sorry  fellow  as  he  it 
have  its  flavour  to  himself,  who  manifestly  careth 
not  for  it.  All  my  heart  longeth  but  for  a  taste. 
My  dear  sweet,  prythee  allow  it  but  this  once.  I 
will  .be  bound  to  thee  ever  after.  I  will  hold  thee 
in  more  regard  than  mychiefest  customer.  Ck>me, 
we  dally  with  opportunity.  I  mil  be  bold  and  steal 
it  an'  thou  wilt  not  give  after  so  much  asking." 
Just  at  this  moment  the  speaker  made  an  effort  as 
if  to  salute  his  companion,  and  she  moving  at  the 
same  time  brought  her  full  face  to  the  light,  and 
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Jonathan  Dowlas  beheld  his  own  wife.  A  clap  of 
thunder  would  not  have  startled  him  more  than 
such  a  discovery ;  indeed  so  monstrous  was  he  moved 
at  it  that  he  clean  forgot  where  he  was,  and  rising 
quickly  hit  himself  so  sore  a  crack  o'  the  crown 
against  the  table,  that  he  could  do  nought  for  some 
minutes  after  but  rub  his  pate  and  vow  vengeance 
against  his  false  wife  and  wicked  treacherous  nei^- 
bour. 

<*  B/r  Lady  now,  I  must  go  up,*'  cried  Mistress 
Malmsey  from  below,  so  loud  that  all  heard  her. 

<<  O*  my  troth,  here  is  your  wife  coming  and  if 
she  catch  us  I  shall  be  undone  I"  exclaimed  Mistress 
Dowlas,  immediately  after  which  the  unhappy  draper 
heard  the  shuffling  of  feet,  and  he  was  left  in  daiic- 
ness. 

<*  Now  if  his  wife  come  here  I  will  have  excellent 
revenge,"  thought  he.  Presently  he  heard  a  door 
(qwn,  and  some  one  cry  out  in  a  whisper — <<  Master 
Alderman ! "  whereupon  he  stealthily  left  his  hiding 
place. 

^  Hist !"  cried  he,  ftunbling  his  way  on  tiptoe 
across  the  room. 

^  Hist  I"  replied  some  one  else,  evidently  making 
towards  him  with  as  little  noise  as  posrible. 

<<  Prythee  where  art,  my  honey  sweet?''  enquired 
the  former;  '^  since  thy  departure  here  hath  been 
that  most  wretched  villain,  thy  husband,  seeking  to 
do  me  most  monstrous  wickedness  inth  my  wife ; 
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bat  if  I  pay  him  not  handsomely  there  is  no  smooth* 
ness  in  yelvet  Come  hither  quick,  my  dear  life, 
for  I  am  impatient  to  have  thee  in  my  most  fond 
embrace  I" 

*^  Ha,  indeed !"  cried  Master  Malmsey,  who  had 
Ud  himself  behind  the  arras  when  his  fair  com- 
panion had  ran  off  with  the  light,  and  hearing  a 
voice  cry  <'  Master  Alderman,''  crept  out  thinking 
she  had  returned  to  him.  *<  Take  that  and  be 
hanged  to  thee !''  whereupon  he  made  a  blow ;  but 
being  in  the  dark  he  hit  nothing. 

*' Villain,  art  there  f*  exclaimed  Master  Dowlas 
in  as  towering  a  rage  as  his  neighbour;  <*  let  me  but 
get  at  thee,  I'll  maul  thee  I  warrant;"  and  both 
proceeded  to  strike  the  empty  air  in  a  most  terrible 
passion  oyer  seen — ever  and  anon  giving  the  panels 
such  famous  thumps  that  it  made  their  knuckles 
smart  agam. 

^<  Dost  call  this  going  to  hear  a  godly  man  at 
Hillsborough,  thou  traitorous  caitiff?"  sarcastically 
asked  the  vintner,  hitting  on  all  sides  of  him,  and 
jmnjnng  here  and  now  there,  in  his  desire  to  punish 
his  false  neighbour. 

^  Ay,  marry,  as  much  as  it  be  going  to  Ck>U8in 
Birch*s,"  retorted  the  other,  coming  on  more  cau- 
tiously and  with  less  noise,  yet  no  less  intent  on 
vengeance.  In  consequence  of  the  one  being  so 
woDderfai  quick  in  his  movements,  and  the  other 
so  qmei  he  could  not  be  heard  moving,  there  was 
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no  harm  done  for  a  good  space,  save  by  hurting 
themselves  stumbling  over  chairs  and  the  like,  which 
was  sure  to  make  he  who  was  hurt  in  a  greater 
rage  than  ever,  and  to  be  more  intent  upon  having 
his  vengeance  of  the  other.  It  would  have  been  a 
goodly  sight  to  have  seen  this  precious  pair  of  hus- 
bands, if  they  could  have  been  seen  in  the  darkness, 
each  so  earnest  upon  punishing  of  the  other  for  the 
same  thing  he  was  himself  guilty  of,  and  giving  vent 
to  no  lack  of  ill  names  and  execrations,  which  he 
who  uttered  quite  as  richly  merited  as  he  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  At  last  the  vintner  got  within 
an  open  door  at  the  top  of  the  room,  where  the 
draper  pounced  upon  him  like  a  cat,  and  as  they 
were  tussling  away  with  all  their  might  it  was  closed 
behind  them  and  fastened  without  their  knowledge. 
Neither  had  the  slightest  idea  he  was  now  in  a 
different  chamber,  for  in  truth  neither  had  time  to 
give  the  matter  a  thought,  each  having  enough  to 
do  to  defend  himself  from  the  other's  hearty  cufis, 
sometimes  rolling  together  on  the  floor,  and  anon 
hustling  each  other  on  their  legs,  yet  with  no  great 
damage  to  either.  After  some  minutes  spent  this 
way  both  left  off,  being  completely  out  of  breath 
with  their  great  exertions.  Somewhat  to  their 
astonishment  they  heard  loud  bursts  of  laughter 
from  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  noticing  the  light 
streaming  from  under  the  door,  both  impelled  by 
the    same   curiousness,    crept    soMy  towards   it. 
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Jonathan  Dowlas  stooped  to  take  a  peep  at  the  key- 
hole ;  Timothy  Malmsey  put  his  eye  ,to  a  crack  in 
the  panel, — each  was  aware  of  the  other's  vicinity, 
but  not  a  word  was  said  by  either.  They  looked, 
and  beheld  a  supper-table  well  laid,  at  which  two 
handsome  gallants  clad  in  delicate  suits,  with  rapier 
and  dagger,  were  regaling  themselves  and  making 
merry,  evidently  to  their  heart's  contentment; 
whilst  the  Widow  Pippins  stood  by  as  if  waiting 
upon  them,  and  giving  them  a  narration,  which  she 
seemed  as  though  she  could  scarce  tell  for  laughing. 

^  Indeed,  an'  it  please  your  worships,  it  be  the 
very  excellentest  trick  ever  I  heard  of,"  said  she, 
holding  of  her  sides.  *<  Here  came  these  poor 
fools  of  husbands,  each  desperately  enamoured  of 
his  friend's  wife,  which  these  merry  women  allowed 
of  only  that  they  might  the  better  punish  them  as 
they  deserved.  Ffaith,  what  wittols  must  they  have 
been  to  have  fancied  themselves  likely  to  prevail 
with  such.  They  ought  to  have  known  that  when 
a  pretty  woman  b  so  inclined  she  looketh  to  some- 
thing above  her.  There  is  no  temptation  in  it  else. 
Little  guess  Master  Dowlas  and  Master  Malmsey, 
that  'tis  your  worship's  they  care  for,  and  none 
other." 

**  Here's  a  horrid  villainy  come  to  light !"  mut- 
tered the  draper. 

^  Oh,  what  a  vile  quean  have  I  for  a  wife  !"  ex- 
Aimed  the  enraged  vintner  in  the  same  low  voice. 
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"  Little  guess  they  how  oft  you  two  have  had 
secret  meetings  here  with  their  buxom  wives," 
added  the  widow ;  ^'  or  what  exquisite  sweet  plea- 
sures  you  have  found  in  their  delectable  com- 
pany.'* 

"  O*  my  word,  neighbour,  methinks  we  have  been 
foully  wronged!"  cried  Jonathan  in  a  monstrous 
dismal  tone. 

"  'Slight,  there  be  no  doubt  on't !"  answered 
Timothy,  manifestly  in  a  still  worse  to  do.  ^^  Alack  ! 
my  head  aches  horribly." 

^'  By  my  troth,  I  do  feel  a  sort  of  shooting  pdn 
there  myself,"  added  the  other  rubbing  his  forehead 
with  his  palm  very  dolefully. 

^^  I  pray  your  worships,  make  haste,"  continued 
the  laughing  widow.  <^  There  is  Mistress  Malmsey 
below  stairs,  and  Mistress  Dowlas  in  the  next  cham- 
ber wonderfully  impatient  to  have  with  them  their 
several  lovers.  Never  saw  I  women  so  dote  on  men 
AS  they  dote  on  your  worships.  Alack  for  their 
simple  husbands !  '^ 

"  We've  been  infamously  abused,  neighbour!" 
exclaimed  the  draper,  whilst  the  others  in  the  next 
chamber  were  laughing  very  merrily.  "  As  I  live, 
we  are  two  miserably  wretched  husbands."  And 
thereupon,  mayhap  out  of  sympathy  for  his  brother 
in  misfortune,  he  threw  his  arms  around  his  neck 
and  moaned  very  pitifully. 

^  God's  precious !  I  shall  go  mad !"  cried  the 
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vintDer  lifting  up  one  leg  and  then  the  other,  like 
a  goose  treading  on  hot  brickK.  <^  Put  shall  we 
not  burst  in  on  these  dainty  gallants,  neighbour, 
and  spoil  their  sport?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  see  you  not  they  have  weapons," 
whispered  his  more  cautious  companion.  ^^  Perad- 
venture  they  would  give  us  our  deaths  were  we  to 
venture  upon  them  unarmed.  Let  us  seek  to  get 
out  of  this  place  as  speedily  as  we  may,  and  find 
assistance ;  doubtless  we  shall  be  in  time  to  disturb 
them  at  their  villanies,  and  so  rid  ourselves  of  our 
cozening  false  wives,  and  be  revenged  on  their 
paramours." 

*^  Ha  !  prythee  set  about  it  on  the  instant,"  said 
the  other ;  then  Master  Dowlas  began  feeling  of  his 
way  along  the  wainscot  with  his  brother  alderman 
dose  at  his  heels  doing  the  like  thing,  till  they  came 
to  a  door,  which  was  soon  opened  by  the  former, 
and  to  the  great  joy  of  both,  proved  to  lead  out 
into  the  gallery.  From  here  they  were  not  long 
before  they  found  themsehes  in  the  parlour  of  the 
house,  where  was  a  famous  company  assembled  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours,  among  whom  were 
John  Shakspeare,  the  high  bailiff,  and  Oliver 
Dumps  the  constable.  These  were  quickly  in- 
formed of  the  grievous  wrong  doing,  in  such  moving 
terms,  that  the  whole  party,  &rming  themselves  with 
what  weapons  they  could  conveniently  lay  a  hold 
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on,  proceeded  under  the  command  of  their  chief 
magistrate  to  seize  upon  the  offenders. 

<^  What  a  villainous  world  is  this !"  exclaimed 
Oliver,  putting  on  his  most  melancholy  visage. 
**  Marry,  an'  aldermen's  wives  must  needs  take  to 
such  evil  courses,  how  shall  a  constable's  wife 
escape?" 

They  soon  burst  into  the  chamber,  where  they 
found  the  two  gallants  up  in  a  comer  with  their 
backs  towards  them,  with  the  Widow  Pippins  stand- 
ing in  a  manner  as  though  she  would  not  have  her 
guests  rudely  meddled  with. 

^*  Hullo,  my  masters!"  exclaimed  she.  <^  Are 
ye  mad — that  ye  enter  thus  unmannerly  before  two 
gentlemen  of  worship  ?  " 

**  Mind  her  not,  neighbours — she  is  nothing 
better  than  a  very  villainous  go-between!"  ex- 
claimed Master  Alderman  Malmsey,  in  his  deadly 
rage  flourishing  of  a  spit  he  had  got  in  his  hand  as 
if  he  would  do  one  or  other  of  them  some  dreadful 
injury. 

**  These  be  the  same  two  fine  fellows  that  must 
needs  be  meddling  with  our  wives: — I  will  take 
my  oath  on't !"  cried  Master  Alderman  Dowlas  in 
a  horrible  bad  passion,  pointing  towards  them  with 
the  kitchen  poker. 

"  Down  with  them  !"  shouted  one. 

*<  Let  us  despatch  them  straight!"  bawled  a 
second. 
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**  By  goles,  we  will  be  their  deaths — the  moii- 
strous  villains  that  cannot  let  honest  men's  wives 
alone,''  cried  a  third;  and  all  seemed  moving  for- 
ward with  mischief  in  their  loaks* 

**  Respect  the  law,  neighbours,  respect  the  law !" 
exclaimed  the  constable,  striving  all  he  could  to 
repress  the  desire  for  instant  vengeance  so  manifest 
in  his  companions. 

<'  Ay,  we  must  have  no  violence,  my  masters," 
added  John  Shakspeare.  **  If  the«ie  persons  have 
done  ought  amiss,  I  will  take  care  they  shall  an- 
swer for  it,  but  I  cannot  allow  of  their  being  hurt." 

<*  Oh,  what  monstrous  behaviour  is  this  in  an 
honest  woman's  house  !"  cried  the  widow  Pippins. 

<*  Stand  aside.  Mistress,  I  prythee,"  exclaimed 
Oliver  Dumps  pushing  by  the  widow,  and  seizing 
hold  of  one  of  the  gallants  by  the  shoulder,  added 
in  a  louder  voice,  *^  surrender  you  in  the  queen's 


name." 


<*  Now,  neighbour  Dowlas,"  said  John  Shaks- 
peare, ^  look  you  in  the  face  of  this  one,  and  say  if 
you  can  swear  him  to  be  the  villain  that  playeth  the 
wanton  with  your  wife :  and  you,  neighbour  Malm- 
sey, do  the  same  with  the  other." 

**  I  warrant  you,"  replied  both,  moving  with 
alacrity,  and  with  the  terriblest  revengeful  aspects 
ever  seen,  to  do  what  their  high  bailiffhad  required. 
ELach  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  dainty  young  gen- 
tlemen with  great  rudeness,  and  poked  his  beard 
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close  in  his  face,  and  each  at  the  same  moment 
started  back  as  though  be  had  been  shot,  amid  the 
loud  laughter  of  every  one  in  the  room.  These 
gallants  proved  to  be  no  other  than  their  own  wives ; 
and  all  present  had  been  let  in  the  secret  by  them 
for  the  more  complete  punishing  of  their  faithless 
husbands. 

"  Gro  to,  for  a  sly  fox  ! "  cried  the  Widow  Pippins, 
giving  Master  Dowlas  just  such  another  famous  slap 
of  the  back  as  she  had  saluted  him  with  on  his  first 
entrance  to  the  chamber.  '<  Ffaith,  thou  art  a  sad 
rogue,"  added  she,  fetching  Master  Malmsey  so 
absolute  a  poke  i'  the  ribs  that  it  put  the  other  poke, 
bad  as  he  had  thought  it,  clean  out  of  his  remem- 
brance. The  jests  that  were  broke  upon  these 
poor  aldermen  by  their  neighbours  were  out  of  all 
calculation,  and  they  were  so  ashamed  they  could 
say  never  a  word  for  themselves.  And  indeed  they 
made  a  famous  pretty  figure — their  best  apparel 
being  all  covered  with  dust  and  broken  rushes  from 
rolling  on  the  floor,  and  their  hands  and  faces,  hair 
and  beards,  instead  of  being  in  such  delicate  trim 
as  when  they  first  entered  "  The  Rose,"  were  in  as 
dirty  a  pickle  as  was  any  chimney  sweep's.  How- 
ever, they  ever  after  turned  out  to  be  the  best  of 
husbands,  and  would  as  lief  have  taken  a  mad  bull 
by  the  horns,  as  sought  to  make  love  to  another 
man's  wife. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

And  then  the  whining  school-bot 

With  Botehti  and  ghining  morning  face 

Creeping,  KAe  snail,  umniHngfy  to  schooL 

Shaksfeakk. 

Some  there  are, 

Which  hj  §ophisdck  tricks,  aspire  that  name 

Which  I  would  gladly  lose,  of  necromancer ; 

As  sbme  that  use  to  juggle  upon  cards. 

Seeming  to  conjure,  when  indeed  they  cheat : 

Others  that  raise  up  their  confederate  spirits 

'Bout  windmills,  and  endanger  their  own  necks 

For  making  of  a  squib ;  and  some  there  are 

Will  keep  a  curtal  to  shew  juggling  tricks. 

And  give  out  tis  a  spirit ;  besides  these, 

Such  a  whole  ream  of  almanack-makers,  figure  flingers. 

Fellows,  indeed,  that  only  live  by  stealth. 

Since  they  do  merely  lie  about  stolen  goods. 

They  'd  make  men  think  the  devil  were  fast  and  loose, 

With  speaking  fustian  Latin. 

Webstee. 

"  Bring  hither  thy  hat,  William,  I  prythee,  'tis 
nigh  upon  school  time/'  said  Dame  Shakspeare  to 
her  young  son,  as  they  vrere  together  in  her 
chamber. 

^  Ay,  that  is  it,''  replied  he,  doing  what  he  was 
desired  with  a  very  cheerful  spirit.  **  'Sooth, 
though  I  lack  knowing  what  manner  of  pleasure  is 
found  in  school,  methinks  it  must  needs  be  none  so 
little^  nurse  Cicely  speaketh  of  it  so  bravely."    The 
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mother  carefully  smoothed  the  hat,  and  placed  it  on 
her  child's  head,  smiling  the  whilst,  either  at  what 
had  just  taJleu  from  him,  or  mayhap  at  his  exceed- 
ing comeliness,  now  she  had,  after  infinite  pains- 
taking, attired  him  with  such  a  shew  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness  as  made  him  appear  worthy  of  any 
mother's  love,  were  she  the  proudest  in  the  land. 

<^  Nay,  school  hath  its  pains  also,**  replied  she ; 
'*  but  such  are  unknown  of  any,  saye  unworthy 
boys,  who  care  more  for  play  than  for  book,  and 
will  learn  nothing  that  is  set  them." 

<*  Well,  an'  they  behave  so  ill,  it  be  plain  they 
deserve  no  better,"  observed  the  boy.  ^'  Yet,  it 
seemeth  to  me,  from  what  1  have  learned  of  nurse 
Cicely  in  ballads  and  stories,  and  from  such  sweet 
verses  as  you  have  oft  times  repeated  to  me  con- 
cerning of  brave  knights  and  fair  ladies,  that  if  other 
pleasures  of  a  still  sweeter  sort  are  to  be  found  in 
books,  whereof  you  can  know  only  by  going  to 
school  and  conning  your  lesson  with  all  proper 
diligence,  school  cannot  help  being  as  pleasant  a 
place  for  good  boys  as  any  goodly  place  that  can  be 
named." 

<<  Doubtless,"  answered  the  mother,  evidently 
pleased  at  noting  in  her  son  such  sensibleness  at 
so  early  an  age.  Then  she  busied  herself  in  putdng 
each  part  of  his  dress  as  it  should  be,  smoothing  this, 
and  pulling  down  that,  and  turning  him  round  with 
a  thorough,  yet  most  affectionate  scrutiny,  that  no 
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fiuilt  riuHild  escape  her.  At  last,  she  appeared 
satisfied  with  her  labours,  and  hanging  round  his 
neck  a  satchel,  that  looked  as  if  it  contained  no  great 
weight  of  books,  she  quickly  put  on  her  own  hat 
and  cloak,  and  laying  hold  of  him  by  one  hand, 
carrying  of  a  basket  in  the  other,  with  many  cheerful 
pleasant  words  to  his  unceasing  interrogatories,  she 
led  him  out  at  the  door. 

The  good  dame,  and  her  young  son,  proceeded 
together  through  a  part  of  the  town,  with  such 
passing  commendation  and  salutations  from  such  of 
the  neighbours  as  were  standing  at  their  doors  or 
approaching  them  as  they  went,  till  they  came  to 
the  lane  where  John  a  Combe  was  set  on  by  Master 
Buzzard  and  his  man  Saul,  as  hath  been  related, 
when,  in  the  middle  of  some  speech  of  his,  the  boy 
let  go  his  mother's  hand,  and  as  forgetful  of  school, 
of  goodly  books,  and  of  sweet  verses — which  had 
formed  the  staple  of  his  talking  all  along — as 
though  such  things  had  never  been,  he  on  a  sud- 
den, darted  off  as  fast  as  he  could  after  a  butterfly 
that  came  flying  past  him.  Dame  Shaki^)eare 
called  many  times,  but  it  appeared  as  if  he  heard 
not  her  voice,  for  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  he  run, 
now  on  one  side  of  the  lane,  now  on  the  other,  and 
now  dodging  hither  and  thithei'  wheresoever  the 
dainty  insect  spread  its  delicate  wings,  as  if  there 
could  not  be  in  this  whole  world  any  one  thing  of 
ittch  huge  importance  to  him  as  the  catching  of 
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that  butterfly.  At  last,  his  mother  was  obliged  to 
hasten  after  him,  finding  he  heeded  not  her  calling 
called  she  ever  so,  and  succeeded  in  overtaking 
her  little  truant,  just  as  he  stood,  with  his  hat 
thrown  on  the  grass  in  a  vain  essay  to  catch  what  he 
had  been  in  such  earnest  chase  of — with  hands 
and  eyes  uplifted,  watching  with  some  vexedness  in 
his  aspect,  the  swift  retreat  of  the  enticing  insect 
over  the  hedge. 

Some  scolding  followed  this  as  the  good  dame 
wiped  her  son's  hot  face,  and  dusted  and  smoothed 
his  hat,  and  set  it  on  his  head  again ;  but  he  made 
such  famous  excuses  concerning  of  the  marvellous 
beautifulness  of  this  same  butterfly  beyond  all  but- 
terflies he  had  ever  seen,  that  the  loving  mother 
contented  herself  in  the  end  with  kissing  him,  and 
bidding  him  never  again  run  from  her  side.  The 
great  delight  he  had  found  in  what  he  had  previ- 
ously talked  so  largely  of  now  left  him  altogether, 
and  he  could  say  nought,  save  of  what  rare  pleasure 
would  have  been  his  had  it  been  his  good  hap  to 
have  captured  that  choice  fly,  with  sundry  pertinent 
questions  concerning  of  whence  came  such  brave 
toys,  how  lived  they,  and  whether  they  could  not  be 
kept  at  home,  and  fed  on  marchpane,  and  such 
other  delicates  as  he  could  give  them,  to  all  which 
she  answered  as  she  best  could.  On  a  sudden  he 
started  a  new  subject,  for  spying  of  many  wild 
flowers  on  the  bank  he  must  needs  stop  to  gather 
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some.  In  vain,  his  mother  reminded  him  of  what 
great  promise  he  had  made  of  diligence  in  learning, 
and  alacrity  in  going  to  school,  he  implored  so 
movingly,  she  could  not  help  allowing  him  what 
he  required  of  her ;  and  this  led  to  his  stopping  at 
other  flowers  he  saw,  to  do  the  like  thing,  making 
such  pretty  exclamations  of  admiration  at  the  sight 
of  them,  that  the  good  dame  could  not  find  it  in 
her  heart  to  speak  of  his  tarrying  as  he  did,  with 
any  harshness.  Presently,  a  bird  flitting  through 
the  hedge,  would  make  him  pause  in  a  strange 
wonder  to  look  after  it ;  and  all  his  talk  of  flowers  in 
a  moment  changed  to  as  importunate  a  questioning 
upon  the  birds.  Indeed,  school  now  seemed  to 
have  no  more  charm  for  him  than  hath  the  bright- 
est landscape  for  a  blind  man;  and  he  kept  so 
tarrying  for  this  thing  and  for  the  other,  as  shewed 
he  was  in  no  little  reluctance  to  be  taken  away 
from  such  fair  sights. 

Certes,  it  is  a  long  lane  that  hath  no  turning,  and 
the  boy,  with  his  mother,  got  at  last  to  their  jour- 
ney's end,  which  proved  to  be  a  low  mean  building 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  whereof  part  of  the 
casement  having  been  broken,  the  missing  panes 
bad  been  pasted  over  with  leaves  of  copy-books. 
It  was  a  wooden  buUding,  crumbling  with  age  in 
many  places,  with  a  ragged  thatch,  of  so  dark  a 
colour  it  could  not  help  being  of  some  standing, 
underneath  which  were  sundry  nests,  with  the  birds 
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flying  in  and  out;  and  upon  it,  up  to  the  roof-topi 
was  a  famous  company  of  sparrows,  flitting  about 
and  making  so  great  a  chimipping  as  was  wonderful 
to  hear.  The  door  being  open,  there  was  heard  a 
low  murmuring  as  of  the  humming  of  a  whole  hive 
of  bees,  which  increased  in  loudness  as  they  came 
nearer,  till  it  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  rough  voice, 
calling  out  ^<  Silence  ! "  when  it  sunk  a  little.  At 
this  moment  they  entered  at  the  door.  They  came 
first  into  a  chamber  with  a  brick  flooring,  where 
they  saw  a  number  of  small  boys;  some  seated  upon 
old  forms,  clipped  at  the  comers,  and  carved  with 
letters  of  every  sort,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  empty 
ones ;  and  others,  in  groups,  standing  before  one  or 
two  bigger  boys,  each  of  whom  held  a  book  as  if 
hearing  the  others  their  lessons ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
strangers  were  observed,  there  was  seen  on  the 
instant,  an  infinite  lack  of  both  learning  and  teach- 
ing amongst  all.  One  whispered  to  another — others 
pointed — and  some  stood  up  to  have  a  better  view ; 
and  all  stretched  their  necks,  and  strained  their 
eyes,  in  a  very  absolute  marvel,  as  to  the  intent 
of  the  dame  and  her  son  in  coming  there  at  that 
time. 

The  two  were  curiously  and  stedfastly  gazed 
on  by  every  boy  there,  as  they  advanced  up  two 
steps  that  led  to  a  part  of  the  same  chamber, 
having  a  boarded  floor,  where  were  some  long 
desks,  at  which  bigger  boys  had  been  writing  of 
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copies,  with  one  of  a  greater  height  at  the  top, 
where  sat  on  a  tall  stool  no  less  a  personage  than 
Stripes  the  schoolmaster,  of  whom  the  reader  hath 
already  some  knowledge.  He  sat  up  stiff  as  a  post ; 
his  gaunt  visage  as  thin  and  sharp  as  though  his 
ordinary  diet  was  of  flint  stones,  or  other  such 
matter  that  affordeth  wonderful  poor  nourishment; 
his  hair  and  beard  standing  in  great  need  of  the 
barber's  art;  an  old  gaberdme  on,  which  for  its 
rags  the  cursedcst  old  Jew  that  ever  clipped  coin 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  been  seen  in ; 
his  falling  bands  rumpled  and  soiled;  his  bases 
open  at  the  knees,  and  his  hose  in  slovenly  folds 
falling  down  his  shrunk  shanks  to  his  heels,  where 
a  pair  of  huge  pantofles,  of  the  oldest  out  of  all 
doubt,  hid  in  some  measure  the  numberless  holes 
that  had  there  begun  to  show  themselves.  He 
held  a  cane  upright  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  book,  having  before  him  a  boy,  who,  by  the 
earnest  scratching  of  his  head,  and  the  intentness  of 
his  gaze  at  the  broken  ceiling,  had  doubtless  come 
to  a  halt  in  his  lesson;  and  his  dull  stupid  face 
wore  an  aspect  of  severe  seriousness,  which  boded 
no  good  to  the  young  student  But  for  all  this,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  Dame  Shakspeare  with  her  son 
advancing  towards  him,  the  cane  was  put  out  of 
sight  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  a  sort  of  some* 
thing  that  was  meant  to  be  a  smile  became  visible 
in  his  cadaverous  countenance,  as  he  gave  the 
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unprepared  scholar  back  his  book,  and  bade  him  to 
his  place. 

Marvellous  to  look  on  was  the  suavity  with  which 
the  pedagogue  heard  Dame  Shakspeare  say  she 
had  brought  her  son  William  to  have  his  schooling, 
hoping  he  would  prove  an  apt  scholar;  thereupon 
famously  did  he  launch  out  into  all  manner  of  fine 
scholar-like  phrases,  whereof  it  was  in  no  way  easy 
for  any  to  find  where  lay  the  sense,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded he  to  catechise  the  child  in  a  monstrous 
pedantical  humour,  and  to  examine  him  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements  in  the  rudiments  of 
profane  learning;  and  although  the  boy  shewed 
some  shyness,  which  was  exceeding  natural  at  his 
age,  before  so  forbidding  a  person,  yet,  by  dint  of 
his  mother's  praises,  he  was  got  to  evince  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  speUing  of  simple  words. 
All  this  time  the  curiousness  of  the  entire  school 
exceedeth  conception.  No  sign  of  studiousness 
was  visible  in  any ;  instead  of  which  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  whole  assembly  were  bent  upon  getting 
the  completest  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on ; 
and  whilst  some  of  the  highest  part  of  the  school 
kneeled  on  their  seats,  or  leaned  over  their  school* 
fellows,  sundry  of  the  bottom  part  stood  on  their 
forms,  and  a  few  crept  up  the  steps,  with  counte- 
nances all  agog  to  learn  as  much  as  they  could  of 
this  strange  matter. 

<<  And  I  have  brought  you  here  a  fine  capon 
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for  your  own  eating,  worthy  Master  Stripes,''  said 
Dame  Shakspeare  to  the  schoolmaster,  whose  mouth 
seemed  to  water  at  the  very  name  of  such  delicate 
food,  as  she  took  from  her  basket  a  fowl  carefully 
wrapped  about  in  a  clean  white  cloth  ^  <^  the 
which  I  hope  will  prove  to  your  liking,  and  I  do 
trust  you  will  favour  me  in  what  my  heart  most 
covets,  so  much  as  to  give  what  attentiveness  you 
can  to  my  boy's  schooling,  that  he  may  do  you 
credit  in  his  after  years." 

*<  I  am  a  very  heathen  an'  I  do  not,"  replied  he, 
taking  the  gift  with  a  famous  willingness. 

**Then  I  will  now  leave  him  to  your  charge," 
observed  the  dame,  and,  kissing  of  her  young  son, 
with  a  loving  admonition  to  be  a  good  boy  and 
speed  in  his  learning,  she  departed  out  at  the  door. 
Stripes,  first  placing  of  his  new  scholar  amongst 
others  of  his  age  in  the  lower  room,  which  move- 
ment of  his  caused  a  famous  shew  of  studiousness 
amongst  all  the  boys  he  came  nigh,  and  setting 
him  a  lesson,  returned  to  his  desk ;  and  then,  un- 
doing the  cloth,  examined  the  capon  both  with  hb 
eyes  and  his  nose,  with  such  extreme  satisfaction,  it 
looked  as  though  he  cared  not  to  wait  for  the  cooking. 
At  last,  putting  it  in  the  cloth  again,  he  matched 
with  it  out  at  a  door  close  upon  his  desk,  feasting 
his  eyes  upon  it  as  he  went.  Scarce  had  the  door 
well  closed  upon  him,  when  there  arose  such  a 
hubbub  in  the  school,  of  talking  and  shouting  one 
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to  another  of  all  the  boys  concerning  of  the  new 
coiner;  those  who  had  some  knowledge  oi  his 
parentage  telling  others  who  had  none,  and  some 
of  the  bigger  boys  leaving  their  places  to  have  a 
closer  view  of  him,  or  ask  him  questions,  as  seemed 
to  astonish  William  Shakspeare  exceedingly;  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  be  in  a  long  marvel,  for  the 
door  opened  presently,  and  then  there  was  an 
instant  scuttling  to  places,  and  an  infinite  affecta- 
tion of  attentiveuess  every  where.  Speedily  as  this 
was  done  it  escaped  not  the  eye  of  the  master,  who 
seised  on  his  cane  in  a  twinkling  as  soon  as  he  had 
entered,  with  an  eye  of  severe  menace,  and  thun* 
dered  out  his  commands  for  sundry  of  the  offenders 
to  come  up  to  him  without  delay ;  for  although  he 
was  so  obsequious  in  his  spirit  before  Sir  Nathaniel 
and  others  he  was  fearful  of  offending,  no  greater  a 
tyrant  ever  lived  than  was  he  to  his  scholars. 

^  So,  Jemmy  Sheepshanks !  **  cried  he,  as  the 
first  offender  approached  him  with  some  backward- 
ness; ^^prythee,  what  need  hadst  out  of  thy  proper 
seat  without  any  colour  of  warrant,  thou  horribly 
abominable  young  caitiff?" 

"  An'  it  please  you,  master,  I  only " 

.'^  Silence  !"  shouted  the  pedagogue  in  a  voice 
that  appeared  to  make  the  little  culprit  shake  in  his 
shoes.  ^^  Art  not  ashamed  to  have  accommodated 
thy  worthlessness  with  the  graces  of  my  instruction 
for  so  long  a  time  as  thou  hast,  and  never  so  much 
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as  broaght  me  a  single  eggi  mueh  less  a  fine  capon» 
such  as  worthy  Dame  Shakipeare,  on  her  first 
oomingy  hath  appurtenanced  me  with — and  thy 
mother  having  such  a  prodigal  store  of  poultry? 
By  Jove,  his  searching  thunders  I  thou  art  as  barren 
of  good  fruit  as  a  whipping-post.  Prythee,  hold 
me  thy  digital  extremity/' 

•*  In  good  fay,  master,  I  only  went " 


M 


Thy  hand.  Jemmy  Sheepshanks!"  bawled 
Stripes,  in  a  manner  which  brought  forth  a  right 
dolorous  wailing,  and  the  tremulous  projection  of  a 
palm  of  considerable  dirtiness  a  few  inches  before 
the  ofiender's  stomach.  ^<  Elevate  it  somewhat !  ** 
continued  he,  eyeing  the  shaking  fingers  as  a 
vulture  would  the  prey  he  was  about  to  sweep  down 
upon.  ^  Somewhat  more  ! "  added  he  in  a  louder 
voice ;  and  whack  went  the  descending  cane  across 
Uie  dirty  little  hand.  **  Ya  ! "  screamed  the  boy, 
md  thereupon  he  doubled  himself  up  as  if  he  had 
an  inward  pain  of  great  fierceness,  and  then  he 
ihook  his  hand  and  rubbed  it  against  his  jerkin,  and 
held  it  in  the  other,  as  though  he  had  had  a  hot 
cinder  in  it,  and  made  such  a  yelling  all  the  whilst 
as  was  pitiful  to  hear. 

'*  And  now  thy  sinister  manus;  for  methinks  it  be 
very  monstrous  injustice  one  should  'scape,  and  the 
other  not,'*  observed  the  schoolmaster,  getting  hb 
weapon  in  readiness. 

**  Nay,  o'  my  life,  good  Master  Stripes  I"  roared 
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the  urchin  in  a  deprecating  tone ;  but  he  was  not 
let  off  so  easy,  for  the  left  hand  presently  fared  as 
badly  as  the  right,  and  then,  with  a  parting  crack 
o'  the  crown  for  jerking  his  hand  away,  so  that  the 
pedagogue  missed  it  more  than  once,  Jemmy 
Sheepshanks  in  a  terrible  uproar  was  sent  back  to 
his  seat.  The  rest  of  those  who  had  been  called 
up  looked  on  as  though  they  would  have  given  all 
they  were  worth  to  have  been  a  good  hundred 
miles  from  the  spot  The  other  boys  were  studying 
of  their  separate  tasks  with  a  seeming  diligence 
that  could  never  have  been  exceeded,  and  their 
new  schoolfellow  was  thinking  in  his  mind,  from 
this  first  example  he  had  had  of  school,  it  was  no 
such  brave  place  after  all.  Eacli  of  the  offenders 
went  through  the  same  discipline,  save  the  last, 
and  was  as  well  reminded  as  the  first  had  been 
of  certain  remissness  on  his  part  in  not  having 
brought  some  nice  thing  or  odier  for  their  worthy 
master. 

*^  Ha,  Mat  Turnspit !  thou  art  most  superlatively 
ofiensive  I"  exclaimed  the  pedagogue,  looking  at  the 
remaining  one  with  the  same  savage  aspect  as  had 
been  the  forerunner  of  the  others'  punishments. 
*^  I  have  cast  up  the  sum  of  thy  oiSences,  the  pro- 
duct whereof " 

<<  An'  it  please  you,  master,  father  killed  a  hog 
last  night,"  cried  out  die  boy,  sharply,  yet  not  with- 
out some  trepidation. 
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"Marry,  what  then?  The  particularities— the 
conclusion,  I  prythee  P  cried  his  master. 

^  An'  it  please  you,"  answered  little  Mat,  "  mo- 
tiler  told  me  to  say,  an'  your  worship's  stomach  stood 
in  any  way  affected  towards  pig's  chitlings,  she  would 
send  you  as  famous  a  dish  of  them  as  should  delight 
the  cockles  of  your  heart  mightily." 

"  Thy  mother,  I  would  wager  to  be  as  honest  a 
woman  as  any  of  her  inches,"  observed  Stripes,  his 
aq)ect  of  a  sudden  changing  to  an  absolute  gracioui*- 
ness.  "  And  touching  pig's  chitlings,  I  would  have 
thee  communicate  to  her  auditories,  I  consider  them 
as  savoury  diet  as  any  thing  that  can  be  eaten,  and 
will  accept  of  a  dish  with  abundance  of  thanks. 
As  for  thyself,  Mat  Turnspit,  I  doubt  not  thou  hadst 
excellent  cause  for  being  out  of  thy  seat.  Get  thee 
back  again  straight,  and  be  sure  thy  remembrance 
{days  not  the  truant  with  the  pig's  chitlings." 

After  this,  the  first  class  were  called  up  to  their 
reading  lesson,  and  putting  up  their  copies,  each 
holding  of  a  book,  presently  stood  in  a  half  circle 
before  their  teacher,  who,  seated  on  his  high  stod, 
with  his  cane  in  his  hand,  and  the  lesson  before 
him,  never  failed  to  apply  the  former  to  the  palms 
of  such  as  were  amiss  in  their  reading — constantly 
commenting  on  the  exceeding  propemess  of  be^ 
haviour  shewn  by  Dame  Shakspeare  and  Dame 
Turnspit,  in  the  matter  of  the  fiat  capon  and  the 
pig's  chitlings.     All  this  while  there  was  a  famous 
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thinldng  going  on  in  the  young  mind  of  the  new 
scholar,  whose  faith  in  the  pleasantness  of  schook 
diminished  with  every  blow  he  heard  given,  till  at 
last  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  very 
horriblest  bad  place  he  had  ever  entered:  never- 
theless he  applied  himself  to  his  lesson  as  earnestly 
as  he  might,  with  no  greater  interruption  than  what 
came  from  some  little  neighbour  sidling  up  to. him 
with  a  civil  speech,  intent  upon  being  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  a  schoolfellow  so  well  recommended 
of  their  master. 

As  Stripes  was  very  furious  lecturing  of  a  boy, 
about  to  undergo  the  customary  discipline,  the  door 
behind  him  opened,  and  there  appeared  at  it  a 
strange  looking  object  in  the  likeness  of  an  over- 
grown boy.  To  all  appearance,  the  schoolmaster 
looked  as  lean  a  dog  as  ever  licked  an  empty 
trencher,  but  he  was  of  a  very  corpulency  in  com- 
parison with  the  walking  bunch  of  bones  known 
throughout  the  town  as  Skinney  Dickon,  the  school- 
master's boy,  that  now  entered  the  school-room. 
ICs  face  had  the  projecting  jaws  of  a  ravenous  cro- 
codile, with  the  complexion  of  a  kite's  foot,  and  his 
rusty  hair  straggled  over  his  skull  like  a  mop  worn 
to  the  very  stump — this  was  supported  on  a  long 
thin  neck  bare  of  all  clothing  to  the  shoulder  blade, 
where  a  leather  jerkin,  made  for  a  boy  half  his  size, 
was  buttoned  light  with  a  small  skewer  (for  lack  of 
buttons,  which  had  all  been  worn  off),  whereof  the 
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deeves  came  only  to  his  elbowi^  shewing  his  naked 
armsi  like  the  picked  drum  sticks  of  some  huge  fowl, 
with  the  claw  left  on.  A  pair  of  greasy  gaskins, 
that  seemed  as  though  they  had  been  made  for  a 
grasshopper,  encased  the  lower  part  of  his  body 
to  hb  knees,  below  which  two  bare  legs,  as  barren 
of  calf  as  an  andiron,  descended  till  they  were  partly 
lost  sight  of  in  two  old  shoes,  whereof  the  wide 
gaping  of  the  upper  leathers  told  plainly  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  owner's  ten  toes. 

**  How  now,  Dickon  ! "  exclaimed  hb  master,  as 
soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the  other's  vicinity. 

^An'  it  pul-pul-pul-pul,  please  your  worship, 
the  kick-kick-kick-kick  cat^s  run  o£P  with  the  kick* 
kick-ldck-kick  capon."  Scarce  had  the  words  got 
loose  from  the  chopping  teeth  of  his  stuttering  boy, 
ere  Stripes  jumped  from  his  stool  with  a  ludicrous 
astounded  look,  and  brushing  by  his  intelligencer 
with  sudi  furiousness  as  to  lay  him  his  length  on 
die  floor,  sou^t  the  thief,  swearing  all  sorts  of 
horrible  oaths  and  direful  imprecations ;  after  run- 
ning frantically  to  and  fro,  the  enraged  schoolmaster 
q>ied  puss  on  a  shelf  in  an  outhouse,  tearing  up  the 
flesh  of  the  fowl  after  a  fiashion  as  evinced  her  ap- 
preciation of  its  goodness.  She  was  an  old,  large,' 
black  animal,  whose  projecting  ribs  manifested  the 
Hke  relationship  with  famine  as  appeared  in  the 
master  and  his  boy ;  and,  made  desperate  by  ex- 
tmne. hunger,  she  raised  her  back,  glared  with  her 
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green  eyeSf  and  commenced  so  brisk  a  spitting  and 
swearing,  as  the  schoolmaster,  in  a  terrible  tearing 
passion,  began  cutting  at  her  with  his  cane — though 
at  a  respectful  distance — as  proved  she  would  not 
be  got  to  part  with  her  prize  without  a  tustle ;  and 
mayhap  he  would  have  been  but  badly  off  had  she 
flown  at  him,  the  which  she  appeared  monstrously 
inclined  to  do,  but  at  this  moment  she  spied  Dickon 
hastening  to  the  rescue  with  the  stump  of  a  broom, 
which  caused  her  to  make  a  movement  as  though 
she  would  carry  off  her  booty — however,  before  she 
had  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  fowl  with  her  old  teeth, 
Dickon  gave  her  so  sore  a  blow  with  his  weapon  as 
sent  her  flying  off  the  shelf  into  an  open  water-butt 
that  stood  a  yard  or  so  off,  whereupon  she  was  glad 
enough  to  save  her  nine  lives  the  best  way  she 
could,  as  if  capons  had  never  been 

This  occurred  not  without  some  stir  in  the  school; 
but  scarce  had  Stripes  returned  to  his  desk  after 
placing  of  his  heart's  treasure  in  a  place  of  safety, 
when  his  anatomy  of  a  boy  again  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  open  door,  at  sight  of  whom  he  opened 
his  lanthom  jaws,  quite  aghast  with  surprise,  think- 
ing that  the  villainous  cat  had  again  made  away 
with  his  dainty ;  but  Dickon  came  only  to  announce 
he  arrival  of  one  Mother  Flytrap  on  an  errand  of 
conjuring,  which  speedily  allayed  his  master's  alarm. 
Dismissing  the  class  to  their  seats  with  a  perilous 
threat  kept  they  not  as  quiet  as  mice  till  his  return. 
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the  pedagogue  stalked,  with  an  air  of  marvellous 
solemnity — little  in  accordance  with  his  slovenly 
gaunt  figure — into  an  inner  chamber,  meanly  fur- 
nished with  an  old  table  and  a  chair  or  two,  yet 
having,  in  the  shape  of  a  globe  in  the  window,  a 
snake  in  a  bottle  over  the  chimney,  and  a  curious 
hieroglyphic  book  spread  out  upon  the  table :  va- 
rious signs  that  it  was  in  especial  use  for  learned 
purposes.  A  little  woman,  whose  shriveUed  skin 
savoured  of  some  antiquity,  stood  in  a  comer  of  the 
chamber,  in  a  grey  cloak  and  peaked  hat,  leaning 
with  both  hands  upon  a  stick  she  held  before  her. 

'*  An'  it  please  your  worship,"  began  she,  parting 
the  exceeding  closeness  of  her  nose  and  chin,  and 
hobbling  two  steps  forward  as  Stripes  entered,  *^  be 
it  known  to  you,  of  all  die  days  in  the  year,  last 
Wednesday  was  a  week,  wanting  of  a  spoon  for  a 
gossip  of  mine — as  worthy  a  good  soul  as  ever  broke 
bread,  for  all  it  hath  been  said  of  her  she  taketh  to 
her  aquae  vitae  bottle  more  than  is  becoming  in  an 
honest  woman : — but  Lord !  Lord !  who  shall  escape 
the  bruit  of  slanderous  tongues  in  this  cantankerous 
age; — as  I  was  a  saying,  over  a  sea-coal  fire,  at 
Dame  Marigold's — ^who  was  making  as  famous  a 
bowl  of  spiced  ale,  with  a  roasted  crab,  as  ever 
passed  mortal  lips.  Indeed,  of  all  women  I  know, 
an'  it  please  your  worship,  she  excelleth  in  the 
brewing  of  such  delicate  liquor;  and  last  sheep- 
shearing  I  did  hear  little  Jack  Maggot,  of  Maggot 
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[ill — he  that  got  his  head  broke  at  a  bout  at  Angle 
atidk  with  Job  Styles,  the  hedger  of  our  town — 
say  he  knew  none  of  these  parts  that  had  such 
cunning  in  diese  preparations.  Mercy  o'  my  heart ! 
I  have  known  the  time  when  Job  Styles  was  better 
off  than  he  is,  by  a  good  ten  crowns  a  year.  But 
we  are  all  mortal.^ 

^  Hast  lost  a  spoon  ?  "  enquired  the  schoolmaster, 
when  his  companion  stopped  to  take  breath. 

**  Ay,  marry,"  replied  Mother  Flytrap,  "  as  goodly 
a  rilver  Evangelist  as  you  shall  find  come  of  any  god- 
&ther ;  and  the  only  one  of  the  four  left.  O'  my 
word,  it  vexeth  me  to  find  the  world  groweth  every 
day  more  dishonest;  and  no  more  heed  is  taken  of 
so  godly  a  gift  as  an  Evangelist  spoon,  than  of  a 
dish  of  beans.  Well  — flesh  is  grass:  so  its  what 
we  must  all  come  to — more  *s  the  pity — more 's  the 
pity.'' 

«  When  lost  thou  this  spoon?"  asked  Stripes. 

•«  Marry,  an'  it  please  your  worship,  I  know  not,** 
replied  his  companion ;  "  but  last  Wednesday  was 
a  week,  as  I  have  said,  when  it  was  getting  nigh 
upon  noon,  I  had  made  me  a  porridge  fit  for  the 
Sophy,  with  good  store  of  leeks  in  it,  for  my  dinner, 
when  who  should  enter  at  my  door  but  Crammer 
Bavins,  whose  son  went  to  the  wars  and  died  beyond 
seas ;  whereupon  desiring  of  her  to  rest  herself,  as 
in  all  civilness  I  was  bound,  seeing  that  her  mother's 
cousin's  great  uncle  and  my  grannum  were  cousins- 
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gennan,  I  aaked  of  her  to  have  some  of  my  famom 
porridge,  to  the  which  she  cheerfully  gave  her  coo* 
sentingB ;  and  thinking  'twould  be  but  respectful  of 
me  to  allow  of  her  having  a  silver  spoon  instead  of 
a  latten  one,  the  whilst  she  was  telling  of  me  an 
excellent  famous  story  of  what  brave  eating  was  in 
porridge  such  as  she  was  wont  to  make  for  her  Ga£Per 
when  he  came  home  from  the  woods — for  your 
worship  must  know  he  had  been  a  woodman,  and 
of  some  repute  in  the  craft — and  how  monstrously  he 
took  to  it  when  she  could  chop  in  a  handsome  piece 
of  bacon  fat,  with  a  pinch  of  mustard — though  for 
mine  own  part  methinks  good  hog's  lard  in  some 
quantity,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bay  salt,  giveth  much 
the  delicater  flavour " 

**So  the  spoon  was  missing?"  here  put  in  the 
schoolmaster. 

"  La  you !  what  a  wonderful  conjuror  is  your 
worship  ! "  exclaimed  Mother  Flytrap,  lifting  up  her 
hands  and  eyes  in  amazement ;  ^^  ay,  was  it :  and 
thou^  I  have  since  searched  high  and  low  in  every 
crack  and  cranny  hole  and  comer  from  housetop  to 
floor,  if  I  have  caught  as  much  as  a  glimpse  of  it 
there  is  no  hotness  in  ginger.     Peradventure " 

*'  Thou  hast  come  to  learn  of  thy  missing  spoon  ?" 
said  Stripes,  knowing  full  well  should  he  let  her  run 
on  there  would  be  no  stopping  of  her  tongue. 

^*  Odds  codlings,  yes,  an'  it  please  you,"  replied 
she :  **  well  I  never  saw  I  your  like  at  finding  out 
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things:  as  I  live  I  said  not  a  word  of  the  sort.  Mayhif> 
your  worship  knoweth  whom  I  suspect  of  stealing 
it ;  and  by  my  troth  I  doubt  not  it  shall  be  found 
without  some  grounds,  for  she  hath  the  reputation 
of  a  horrible  pilferer." 

<<  Thy  suspicions  rest  upon  a  woman ! "  answered 
Stripes,  with  a  very  proper  solemnity. 

*^  A  grace  of  God !  your  worship  must  needs  have 
dealings  with  the  old  one  I"  cried  his  companion  in 
a  famous  astonishment;  '^  Marian  LooseGsh  be  as 
nigh  to  a  woman  as  ever  she  will  be,  for  she  hath 
^had  two  children  and  never  a  husband,  and  hath 
been  thrice  put  into  the  stocks  for  misbecomingness. 
But  we  are  all  mortal.  More's  the  pity— more's 
the  pity  I" 

<*  And  thou  wouldst  have  me  ascertain  by  virtue 
of  my  art  with  what  correctness  thou  dost  suspect 
this  woman  ?"  added  the  schoolmaster. 

^^  Ay,  dear  heart,  out  of  all  doubt,  and  I  have 
brought  your  worship  as  exquisite  nice  a  black- 
pudding  as  ever  was  made,"  answered  the  other, 
producing  from  under  her  doak  a  large  sausage  of 
this  sort,  which  her  companion  eased  her  of  with 
marvellous  alacrity ;  *^  and  will,  besides,  give  your 
worship  a  tester  for  your  pains,  provided  you  ean 
put  the  stealing  of  it  upon  her  with  such  certainty 
she  shall  never  be  able  todenyit,  and  so  I  get  back 
my  spoon  again." 

^<  Prythee  stay  where  thou  art,  and  keep  strict 
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nlenc^"  said  the  schoolmaster,  with  a  very  earnest 
seriousness,  as  he  took  a  long  black  wand  out  of  a 
comer,  and  put  on  his  head  a  strange  looking  conical 
cap,  of  a  blood-red  colour,  which  made  his  visage 
look  all  the  more  lean  and  ghasUy ;  then  gazed  he 
with  terrible  severity  on  hb  book,  turning  over  the 
leaves  for  some  minutes,  Mother  Flytrap  looking 
on  with  a  fearful  curiousness,  as  dumb  as  a  stone. 

*<  Mercury  in  the  sixth  house,"  muttered  the 
conjuror,  as  if  to  himself. 

^  I  warrant  you  that  is  my  house ;  for  mine  is  just 
the  sixth  in  the  row  as  you  enter  the  town,''  observed 
she* 

**  Silence,  woman  I**  shouted  Stripes,  authorita- 
tively, then  presently  added  in  an  under  tone — 
'<  Jupiter  and  Venus  in  conjunction,  whereof  the 
affinities  in  equilibrio  being  geometrical  to  their 
qualities,  giveth  sign  of  some  heavy  metal,  of  an 
express  white  colour,  and  in  shape  of  some  narrow- 
neis,  with  a  concavity  at  the  determination.  Ha ! 
what  meaneth  this ! — Diana  under  a  cloud ^' 

<<  That's  her,  an'  it  please  you  1"  said  Mother 
Flytn4p^  eagerly ;  **  she  hath  hee^  *  under  a  cloud' 
at  sundry  several  times,  which  be  well  known  of 
many,  for  she  is  as  absolute  a " 

"  Peace,  I  tell  thee!"  bawled  tlie  conjuror; 
^wouldst  turpify  my  astrologicals?  Prytbee  hold 
thy  prate :"  after  which  he  continued  without  other 
interruption  a  deal  more  of  similar  heathenish  wbrds. 
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^  My  art  telleth  me  these  three  things^''  observed 
he  to  her  at  last,  as  grave  as  any  judge ;  <^  to  wit — - 
thy  spoon  hath  been  stolen,  an*  thou  hast  not  mislaid 
it  in  some  secret  place ; — provided  a  thief  hath  got 
it,  there  shall  be  no  doubt  it  hath  been  stolen ; — and 
should  it  be  found  upon  Marian  Loosefish,  beyond 
all  contradicting  she  may  be  suspected  of  the  theft." 

**  Wonderful ! "  cried  the  old  woman,  in  a  huge 
amazement;  ^^of  all  conjuring  never  heard  I  of 
anything  like  unto  this !  I  would  have  sworn  it  was 
her  before  your  worship  had  told  me  a  letter  of  her 
name ;  for  I  have  all  along  suspected  her  and  no 
other.  I  protest  I  am  in  so  great  an  admiration  of 
yoor  worship's  marvellous  deep  knowledge  I  scarce 
know  what  to  be  at.  Odds  codlings,  what  wonders 
the  world  hath  I" 

**  At  thy  peril,  speak  another  word  till  I  tell 
thee !"  exclaimed  the  reputed  conjuror,  in  a  formi- 
dable solemn  voice,  as  if  desirous  of  still  more 
impressing  his  customer  with  his  thorough  know^ 
ledge  of  the  occult  science :  <<  I  charge  thee  make 
no  manner  of  noise,  else  ill  will  be&ll  thee.  I  would 
know  more  of  this  matter,  and  will  have  my  familiar 
to  acquaint  me  with  the  particularities."  At  this 
the  old  dame,  dinnb  ^th  extreme  fright  and  curi- 
oustiess,  backed  herself  into  a  comer  of  the  chamber, 
as  Stripes,  waving  of  his  wand  mysteriously,  and 
ropeating  some  unintelligible  jargon,  stalked  round 
Mkd  round  the  table.     All  at  once  they  heard  a 
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horrible  strange  sort  of  sound,  like  unto  the  deep 
grunting  of  an  over  fed  hog,  which  the  conjuror,  in 
ignorance  of  its  cause,  fancied  to  be  something  un- 
natural coimng  to  punid)  him  for  his  vain-glorious 
boast  of  intimacy  with  a  familiar,  and  straightway 
stopped  his  conjurations;  and  Mother  Flytrap,  too 
frightened  to  speak,  hearing  the  sounds,  and  ob- 
serving the  half-starved  black  cat  at  this  moment 
push  her  way  through  the  unclosed  door, — her  back 
raised  and  her  eyes  glaring  as  she  caught  sight  of 
her  master  with  the  uplifted  wand,  supposing  he  was 
about  to  punish  her  for  her  dishonesty, — had  no 
doubt  she  was  a  demon  invoked  by  the  schoolmaster, 
and  thereupon  striking  out  with  her  stick  convul- 
rively  before  her,  she  commenced  crouching  down 
into  the  comer,  every  time  uttering  of  a  scream  so 
piercing  it  seemed  as  though  she  were  about  giving 
up  the  ghost 

Her  outcry  soon  brought  Skinny  Dickon  into 
the  chamber,  who,  spying  of  the  two  in  such  a 
tmrible  monstrous  fear,  looked  from  one  to  the 
odier  with  his  jaws  ga{»ng  like  a  hungry  pike,  till 
hearing  of  the  strange  unearthly  sound,  and  seeing 
his  master  had  been  at  his  conjurations,  a  horrible 
suspicion  seemed  to  come  across  him  of  a  sudden ; 
and  he  dropped  cm  his  knees,  as  though  he  had 
been  shot.  Presently,  some  of  the  scholars  came 
creepng  towards  the  door,  the  back  ones  peeping 
over  the    forward    ones'  shoulders,   with   aspects 
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alaimed  and  anxious ;  and  the  old  woman's  screams 
continuing,  sundry  of  the  neighbours  rushed  in  at 
another  door  by  which  she  had  herself  entered, 
marrelling prodigiously  to  hear  such  a  disturbance; 
and  marvelling  the  more,  to  note  what  they  beheld 
at  their  entrance. 

^  In  God's  name,  neighbour,  what  meaneth  this 
strange  scene?"  enquired  a  sober  honest-looking 
artisan,  in  his  leather  apron  and  cap,  gazing  from 
one  to  another  of  the  group  in  a  famous  astonish- 
ment. 

«« Ya  1"  screamed  Mother  Flytrap,  again  crouch- 
ing down  in  the  comer,  and  poking  out  her  stick, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  object  of  her  exceeding 
terror,  as  though  it  held  a  spell  over  her. 

"  Mum-mum-mum-mum-Master's  been — rer- 
rerwrer-rer-raising  the  devil !"  stuttered  out  IXckon, 
as  plain  as  he  could,  for  the  fright  he  was  in. 

'^  Ya ! "  repeated  the  old  woman,  with  the  same 
look  and  gesture. 

<*  He's  there !"  muttered  the  trembling  school- 
master, pointing  to  a  closet  whence  the  sounds 
seemed  to  proceed;  whereupon  there  was  an  in- 
stant backward  movement  of  his  neighbours,  save 
only  the  ardzan;  and  the  old  woman  screamed 
more  lustily  than  ever,  for  she  believed  the  cat 
was  meant,  as  having  her  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
animal,  she  had  not  seen  where  the  firi^tened 
pedagogue  had  pointed. 
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^  With  die  Lord's  help,  mayhap,  I  will  unkennel 
him,  if  diere  he  be,''  observed  the  artisan,  making 
a  forward  movement 

^  Nay,  o'  my  life,  David  Hurdle,  thou  must  be 
mad,  sure?"  exclaimed  one;  and  others  cried  out 
against  his  seeking  of  such  danger,  and  many  were 
for  holding  him,  to  prevent  his  destruction,  as  they 
thought 

^  Fear  nought,"  said  the  artisan,  breaking  from 
his  alarmed  neighbours;  ^^  we  are  in  the  Lord's 
hands.  He  will  not  deliver  his  people  into  the 
power  of  the  spoUer."  Then  walking  boldly  up  to 
the  closet,  the  door  of  which  he  fearlessly  opened, 
he  added,  in  a  firm  voice,  ^^  I  charge  thee,  if  thou 
art  an  unclean  spirit,  depart  from  the  dwelling  of 
this  man." 

The  interior  was  too  dark  for  any  there  to  see 
into,  therefore  was  nothing  visible ;  but  the  terror- 
struck  people  noticed  the  instantaneous  stoppage  of 
that  smothered  grunting  which  sounded  so  un- 
earthly; and  could  plainly  enough  distinguish  a 
rustling  as  of  some  one  moving,  which  again  caused 
an  instant  rush  to  the  door. 

^  I  charge  thee  begone  !"  cried  David  Hurdle, 
undauntedly. 

<<  What  dost  charge  me?"  grumbled  a  deep 
thick  voice  from  the  closet.  **  Prythee,  keep  it  on 
the  score,  and  give  us  'tother  pot  Eh,  Tickle- 
breech  ?" 
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**  As  I  live  'tk  Sir  Nathaniel!"  cried  several 
voices  at  once,  to  the  wonderful  relief  of  the  rest ; 
and  sure  enough,  Sir  Nathaniel  it  was,  who,  after  so 
absolute  a  carouse  the  previous  night  with  his  cus- 
tomary boon  companions,  his  senses  had  completely 
left  him,  had  returned  home  with  the  schoolmaster, 
without  whose  knowledge  he  had  thrust  himself  into 
the  closet,  where  he  had  been  snoring  the  whole 
morning,  coiled  up  like  a  monstrous  caterpillar; 
whereby  he  had  put  so  sudden  a  stop  on  his  friend's 
conjurations,  and  had  nigh  driven  Mother  Flytrap 
out  of  her  five  wits. 
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CHAPTER  VI L 

The  mery  lark,  raeasengere  of  the  day, 
Saluteth  in  her  song  the  morowe  gray ; 
And  fine  Pbebos  ryseth  up,  so  bright 
That  all  the  orient  kuigheth  at  the  sight : 
And  with  his  stremia  dryeth  in  the  greves, 
The  silver  dropis  hanging  in  the  leves. 

Chaucer. 
For  I  am  servant  of  the  lawe, 
Covetouse  is  mjme  OMme  felowe. 

Old  Morality. 
Oat  on  you  theefles,  bouth  two  I 
Eieh  man  maye  see  you  be  soe, 

Alby  your  arraye 
Muffled  in  mantles  none  such  I  know, 
I  shall  make  you  lowte  full  lowe, 

Or  I  departe  you  froe. 

Antichrist. 

Master  Buzzard  sat  at  table  eating  of  a  pasty 
made  of  game  birds,  and  ever  and  anon  flinging  a 
bone  to  one  of  the  many  dogs  looking  wistfully  up 
at  him.  He  was  taking  of  his  morning  repast  in  the 
same  hall  of  his,  which  hath  before  been  described, 
at  interims  enjoying  frequent  and  plentiful  draughts 
at  a  tankard  that  stood  close  at  his  trencher;  and 
then  again,  swearing  lustily  at  such  of  the  dogs 
who,  in  their  impatience  to  have  of  the  delicate 
victual,  mayhap  would  leap  to  his  lap,  or  remind 
him  of  their  nearness  by  giving  him  a  smart  blow 
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of  the  leg  with  one  of  their  fore-paws.  At  a  respect- 
ful distance,  with  his  hat  on  his  knees,  and  his  stick 
beside  it,  sat  the  shnink-up  figure  and  parchment 
physiognomy  of  Jemmy  Catchpole,  the  town  lawyer, 
seneschal,  bailiff,  attorney,  and  steward,  as  he  was 
indifferently  styled. 

**  All  precepts  have  been  served,  an'  it  please 
you,"  observed  Jemmy  Catchpole ;  **  we  have  him 
in  fee  simple  with  fine  and  recovery,  but  the  defen- 
dant pleadeth  extreme  poverty,  and  prayeth  in  aid 
that  the  suit  may  be  stopped  from  and  after  the  de- 
termination of  the  last  action,  else  shall  he  be  forced 
to  such  shifts  as  shall  put  your  honour's  hand  and 
seal  to  Ids  ruin,  and  cut  the  entul  from  all  re- 
mainder in  perpetuity-in  witness  whereof  he  hath 
but  now  demised,  granted,  and  to  farm-let  his 
desire  to  me  that  I  might  be  a  feodary  in  thb  act 
for  such  an  intervallum  as  your  honour  may  please 
to  allow." 

*^  An'  I  wait  another  hour  I'll  be  hanged  I-' 
rudely  exclaimed  Master  Buzzard,  thumping  the 
table  with  hb  fist  with  such  force  as  to  startle  some 
of  the  hawks.  '^  If  he  hath  not  the  means  of  paying 
his  bond,  strip  him  of  what  he  hath.  What  I  Shall 
I  lend  my  money  to  a  paltry  burgess,  and  he  do  me 
ill  offices,  and  then,  when  comes  time  for  payment, 
shall  such  a  fellow  think  to  get  off  by  whining  a 
dolorous  plaint  concerning  of  hb  poverty  ?    'Slife ! 
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when  I  let  him,  cut  me  into  ooUops  for  my 
hounds." 

<<  As  your  honour  wills  it,"  replied  the  lawyer ; 
**  then  will  I,  without  let  or  hindrance,  plea  or  de* 
murrer,  make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands, 
immediately,  provided  in  that  case  he  doth  not  give 
instant  quittance  for  his  obligation." 

<<  Make  him  as  barren  as  a  rotten  branch,"  cried 
the  other,  with  a  frowning  indignant  look  that  spoke 
as  bitterly  as  his  words.  **  At  one  swoop  bear  off 
his  whole  possessions.  By  God's  body,  an'  thou 
leavest  him  as  much  as  would  keep  his  beggarly 
soul  for  a  day,  I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  thee 
ever  after." 

^  I  am  mortgaged  to  your  honour^s  will,"  ob- 
served his  companion,  very  humbly,  as  he  took  his 
hat  and  stick  in  his  hand,  and  rose  from  his  seat 
Not  long  after  he  had  taken  himself  out  of  the  hall, 
there  entered  Saul,  booted  and  spurred,  and  soiled 
with  dust,  as  though  he  had  just  come  off  a 
journey. 

-  *<  Ha,  Saul,  art  there!"  cried  his  master,  his 
sullen  features  brightening  up  abit  at  Ae  si^t  of 
his  man ;  ^<  I  expected  thee  not  so  soon.  But  how 
fSareth  my  noble  kinsman  ?" 

^  As  comfortless  as  a  hound  covered  with  bots," 
replied  Saul,  putting  on  a  grin  at  his  conceit 
«Down  Towlerl  Away  BessI  Bade  Fonto  I" 
cried  be,  as  sundry  of  the  dogs  came  leaping  up  to 
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him,  in  sign  of  his  having  staid  from  them  some 
time.  *<  His  honourable  lordship  walketh  about 
like  a  disturbed  spirit ;  his  face  hath  lost  the  hu- 
mour of  smiling,  and  carryeth  the  affectation  of 
melancholy  with  as  much  intentness  as  a  lean  raven. 
He  crosseth  his  arms,  and  paceth  his  chamber,  and 
sigheth  heavily,  and  seemeth  to  have  parted  with 
all  enjoyment  in  this  world;  were  he  papist  now,  I 
doubt  not  he  woidd  turn  monk  presently." 

^^  'Tis  well,"  observed  Master  Buzzard,  taking 
to  his  meal  as  if  with  a  fresh  appetite,  at  hearing 
such  intelligence;  *^  I  am  infinitely  glad  matters  go 
on  there  so  bravely.  Here,  assay  some  of  this 
pasty.  Perchance,  thou  art  a  hungered  after  thy 
ride."  Saul  waited  not  for  a  second  bidding,  but 
with  the  familiarity  of  a  long-tolerated  villain,  drew 
to  the  table,  and  helped  himself  without  stint 

^<  What  dost  think,  Saul?"  enquired  hb  master, 
putting  down  his  knife,  and  looking  with  a  peculiar 
knowingness  at  his  man,  after  they  had  been 
silently  discussing  the  pasty  for  some  few  minutes. 

^<  rfEUth,  I  know  not,  master,"  replied  the  other, 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  trencher. 

<<  I  have  got  that  lewd  rascal  and  poor  knave  in 
my  toil  at  last,"  said  Master  Buzzard. 

"  What,  John  Shakspeare  ?"  asked  his  compa- 
nion, as  though  in  a  sort  of  pleased  surprise. 

^<  No  other,"  answered  his  master,  evidently  with 
a  like  devilish  satisfaction.     <<  He  shall  presently 
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be  turned  upon  the  world  as  bare  as  a  callow  owlet 
I  have  taken  care  he  shall  be  stripped  of  all  his 
substance,  even  to  his  Sunday  jerkin,  and  sent 
adrift  as  complete  a  beggar  as  ever  lived" 

^  O'  my  life,  excellent  I"  exclaimed  his  man, 
chafing  of  his  hands  as  if  in  great  glee ;  **  body  o' 
me,  I  have  not  heard  such  pleasant  news  this  many  a 
day.  He  will  never  fine  me  forty  shillings  again 
for  breaking  a  man's  head,  I'll  warrant,  or  coop  me 
a  whole  day  in  the  cage,  on  suspicion  of  being  over 
civil  to  a  comely  woman,  as  his  high  baili£bhip  hath 
done.  Well,  an'  I  make  not  good  sport  of  this, 
count  my  liver  as  white  as  a  boiled  chicken.  But 
here's  a  goodly  stock  of  patience  to  him,  that  he 
may  bear  this  pitiful  change  of  fortune  as  he  best 
may !"  And  so  saying,  he  lifted  the  tankard  to  his 
mouth,  and  took  a  hearty  draught  of  it 

**  He  hath  no  John  a  Combe  now  to  help  him  at 
his  need,"  added  Master  Buzzard.  ^*  Methinks, 
too^  I  have  carved  out  such  work  for  that  wight  as 
will  keep  him  like  a  rat  to  his  hole ;  for  I  have  at 
last  taken  such  vengeance  as  will  hurt  him  more 
than  ever  our  rapiers  could,  had  we  succeeded  as  I 
at  first  wished." 

"  Truly,  he  shewed  himself  a  very  devil  at  his 
weapon,"  observed  the  other;  **  and  handled  me  so 
in  the  lane — a  murrain  on  him  I  I  shall  bear  on 
my  body  the  marks  of  his  handwriting  to  my  life's 
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end :  therefore,  am  I  all  the  more  glad  you  hare 
given  him  his  deserts.'' 

^  Now  truss  me  with  all  speed,"  said  his  master, 
at  the  finishing  of  his  repast,  *<  for  I  am  bound  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy's,  and  must  needs  appear  be- 
comingly before  his  worship." 

**  Ay,  marry,"  replied  Saul,  trussing  his  master^s 
points.  Shortly  after  which  Master  Buzzard  mounted 
his  horse,  which  had  been  got  ready  for  him  at  the 
gate,  and  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Fulbroke 
Park. 

It  was  a  fresh  morning  at  the  latter  end  of  April, 
and  great  rains  having  fidlen  for  some  time,  the 
young  foliage  was  marked  with  such  transparent 
green  as  was  truly  delicate  to  see — ^the  hedges  being 
fairly  clothed  all  in  their  new  liveries,  save  here  and 
there  a  backward  hawthorn,  or  a  stump  of  an  <dd 
oak  the  last  frosts  had  taken  a  stout  hold  of^  shewed 
its  unsightly  bare  branches.  On  the  banks  there 
was  no  lack  of  verdure,  sprinkled  in  fiemious  plenti- 
fulness  with  groups  of  primroses,  cuckoo  flowers, 
snap-jacks,  daisies,  cowslips,  violets,  and  other  sweet 
harbingers  of  the  summer  season.  The  small  birds 
were  making  a  brave  chirruping  in  and  out  of  the 
hedges— sparrows,  linnets,  finches,  and  tits,  out  of 
all  number — anon,  the  traveller  would  disturb  a 
blackbird  or  thrush  feeding,  who  would  fly  off  with 
some  noise — dose  over  the  adjoining  field  of  rye, 
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hij^i-floarin^  was  seen  the  lark,  pouring  from  her 
throat  such  a  gush  of  thrilling  music  as  nought  else 
in  nature  hath  comparison  with ;  at  openings  in  the 
hedge  mi^t  be  obsenred  glimpses  of  the  adjoining 
coimtry,  which  looked  very  prettily — ^here,  a  pasture 
with  numberless  sheep  on  it  all  cleanly  cropped 
from  the  late  shearing,  among  which  the  young 
lambs  were  beheld  making  excellent  sport  with  each 
other,  or  running  with  an  innocent  plaintive  **  ba" 
to  the  mother  ewe,  whose  deeper  voice  ever  and 
anon  came  in  with  a  pleasant  harmony — there,  a 
field  partly  ploughed  by  a  team  of  oxen,  followed 
by  a  duHce  company  of  rooks,  who  came  to  make 
piey  of  the  worms  that  were  turned  up  in  the  fur-> 
rows — and  not  a  stone's  throw  from  them  was  a  man 
scattering  of  seed  in  the  newly  raised  soil — whilst 
dose  at  hand  were  sundry  old  people  busily  engaged 
at  weeding  a  coming  crop*    Other  fields,  of  various 
different  tints,  stretched  themselves  out  &r  and  wide, 
till  nought  could  be  seen  but  the  hedge  rows;  «:id 
the  fiur  off  hills  and  woods,  the  greenness  whereof 
seemed  to  vanish  in  the  distance  to  a  deep  dark  blue. 
Nothing  of  all  this  brave  sight  was  noticed  by 
Master  Buzzard,  who  rode  on  his  horse  with  a 
tercel  on  his  wrist,  and  a  brach-hound  at  his  horse's 
heels,  careless  of  all  things  in  nature  save  only  his 
own  selfish  sdiemings  and  villunous  plottings  against 
the  happiness  of  others.    He  was  one  for  whom  the 
beauties  around  him  had  no  attractions  at  any  time. 
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unless,  peradventure,  it  a£Porded  him  good  sport  in 
hawking  or  in  such  other  pastimes  as  he  took  de- 
light; in  fact,  from  a  riotous,  headstrong  youth,  he 
had  grown  to  be  a  man  void  of  all  principle,  seeking 
his  own  pleasures,  heedless  of  whatsoever  might  be 
in  their  way ;  and  never  hesitating  to  stoop  to  any 
villainy  that  promised  employment  to  his  bad  pas- 
sions, and  advantage  to  himselfl  Such  a  one  Nature 
might  look  in  the  face,  smiling  in  all  her  most  ex- 
quisite comeliness,  and  he  would  take  of  her  no 
more  heed  than  would  he  the  squalid  lineaments  of 
a  beggar^s  callet  Indeed,  the  numberless  moving 
graces  of  our  inestimable  kind  mother,  can  only  be 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  those  whose  eyesight  is 
free  from  sensual  and  selfish  films,  and  whose  deep 
hearted  love  helpeth  their  vision  more  admirably 
than  can  any  glasses,  however  magnifying  they 
may  be. 

Master  Buzzard  proceeded  on  his  journey  at  a 
briskish  amble,  seemingly,  by  the  contraction  of  his 
brows,  and  unpleasing  gravity  of  his  aspect,  to  be 
meditating  somewhat ;  but  of  what  he  was  thinking 
I  care  not  to  tell ;  for  it  is  a  standing  truth,  a  bad 
man's  thoughts  will  do  good  to  none.  Sometimes 
he  would  start  from  his  reflections  to  whistie  to  his 
hound,  shoidd  the  dog  seem  inclined  to  wander 
away  upon  the  fresh  trail  of  coneys  or  hares;  and 
then  swear  a  lot  of  terrible  oaths  when  she  returned 
to  his  side ;  or  be  would  walk  his  horse,  to  talk  and 
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trifle  with  his  hawk;  and  then,  tired  of  that,  away 
he  would  bound  again,  through  the  deep  lanes,  and 
over  the  fields,  to  Charlcote,  with  his  dog  some  little 
way  behind,  carrying  of  her  nose  close  to  the  ground, 
or  running  on  before  with  a  sharp  quick  bark, 
constantly  stopping  and  twirling  of  her  head  round 
to  look  back  at  her  master;  and  away  again,  as 
though  it  was  fine  sport  to  her  to  be  so  early  a 
roving.  Thus  they  went  till  they  came  to  a  white 
gate,  at  the  which  Master  Buzzard  was  forced  to 
dismount  to  open  it,  and  then  rode  on  again  through 
a  pasture  marked  by  sweeping  undulations,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  magnificent  oaks  and  beeches, 
through  which  the  sunshine  came  in  glances,  in  a 
manner  as  if  desirous  of  having  the  best  aspects  of 
this  sylvan  scene. 

Here  the  palfrey  ambled  his  prettiest  paces,  for 
the  close  herbage  was  as  velvet  to  his  hoofis,  and  he 
stretched  out  his  neck,  and  shook  his  mane,  and 
pawed  the  ground  as  he  went,  in  a  marvellous  fine 
fashion :  but  all  at  once  he  stopped  of  a  sudden,  for 
right  across  his  path,  a  little  in  advance  of  him, 
there  rushed  a  numerous  troop  of  deer,  and  Master 
Buzzard  had  a  great  to  do  in  shouting  and  whistling 
to  call  back  Ms  brach-hound,  who  at  the  first  glance 
of  them  was  for  giving  chase  at  the  top  of  her  speed. 
It  was  a  famous  sight  to  see  them  bounding  across 
the  wide  valley,  and  then  up  the  next  acclivity,  where 
they  stopped, — ^perchance  to  note  if  they  were  pur- 
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sued — the  young  fawns  using  their  slender  legs  with' 
exceeding  swiftness;  and  amongst  the  rest  might 
be  seen  a  delicate  white  doe,  made  all  the  more 
manifest  by  the  sleek  backs  of  her  dappled  com- 
pany. Farther  on  more  of  these  were  met  with, 
and,  if  at  any  distance,  the  bucks  would  not  stir ;  bat 
with  antlers  erect,  they  would  get  together  and  ex- 
amine the  strangers  with  a  marvellous  bold  front — 
anon  a  partridge  would  rise  before  the  horse  with  a 
startling  whirr ;  and  other  signs  of  a  like  nature  met 
them  as  they  went,  which  proved  plain  enough  that 
they  were  in  some  goodly  park  or  another.  Perad- 
venture,  whilst  Master  Buzzard  is  making  his  way 
to  Charlcote,  the  courteous  reader  will  be  right  glad 
to  be  rid  of  his  villainous  company. 

At  this  time  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  his  dame  were 
taking  a  morning's  walk  in  their  garden  and  orchuds 
— mayhap  to  see  how  looked  the  trees  for  fruit,  and 
the  ground  for  vegetables  and  flowers.  Hiese  two 
were  both  of  some  age,  that  is  to  say,  neither 
were  short  of  fifty.  The  knight  was  somewhat  older, 
of  a  middle  size  as  regards  length,  yet  his  limbs  were 
dim,  and  his  waist  no  great  matter.  His  counte- 
nance was  of  the  simple  sort,  yet  merry  withal,  for 
he  affected  a  jest  at  times,  and  never  failed  to  laugh 
at  it  the  heartiest  of  any;  but  his  constant  affecta- 
tion was  of  boasting  what  wild  pranks  he  had  done 
in  his  youth  for  all  he  was  now  a  justice  of  peace; 
nevertheless  when  any  offence  was  put  upon  him,  he 
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would  take  upon  himself  to  be  in  as  monstrous  a 
rage  as  the  greatest  man  in  the  shire.  He  wore  a 
high-crowned  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  and  moved 
his  head  with  a  jaunty  air,  humming  of  a  song  he 
had  learned  w^en  at  college ;  and  a  short  ruff  sur^ 
rounded  his  peaked  grey  beard.  He  wore  a  plum- 
coloured  doublet,  with  such  broad  stufied  breeches 
to  his  hose  as  had  been  lately  in  fashion,  and  carried 
his  rapier  as  daintily  as  any  young  gallant.  As  for 
his  dame,  she  kept  at  his  side  with  a  dignity,  as  she 
imagined,  becoming  of  her  station  ;  for  as  she 
fimcied  a  justice  of  peace  to  be  nigh  upon  the  most 
w<nr8hipful  of  all  offices^  and  her  husband.  Sir 
Thomas,  to  be  the  most  famous  justice  that  ever 
lived,  anything  in  her  behaviour  that  might  savour  of 
levity  she  would  have  nought  to  do  with — alwayt 
eicepting  she  would  laugh  a  little  at  her  husband's 
jests,  as  she  believed  in  all  obedience  she  was  bound, 
though  Ae  never  failed  to  cry  out  ^^  fye — fye"  as 
she  did  it,  when  they  smacked  of  any  naughtiness. 
In  short,  she  was  a  simple  honest-hearted  creature 
as  any  that  lived,  ever  ready  to  make  up  with  kind- 
ness what  she  wanted  in  sense.  She  was  dressed 
in  an  excellent  stiff  brocade,  with  a  long  stomacher 
and  a  notable  ru£^  plated  and  set  out  in  the  best 
finhion,  and  vrore  high^heeled  shoes,  which  gave  to 
her  walk  a  gravity  she  could  not  have  otherwise 
attained;  and  had  her  own  hur  partly  concealed 
imder  s  Fkendibood. 
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It  may  be  remembered  that  it  was  this  yery  lady 
of  whom  Master  Blizzard  spoke  so  uncivilly  at 
William  Shakspeare  his  christening,  touching  a 
young  child  she  had  found  in  her  walks  abandoned 
of  its  parents,  and  had  resolved  to  bring  up  tenderly; 
but  in  truth,  all  he  said  was  a  most  lewd  libel,  as  I 
doubt  not  will  readily  be  believed  of  him,  for  she 
was  too  s'mple  a  woman  to  do  anything  unlawful, 
and  the  child  was  a  true  foundling,  to  whom  she  had 
shewn  from  the  first  a  very  womanly  charity  and 
a£Fection.  Her  greatest  faults  were  her  unreasonable 
parrialities,  which  blinded  her  completely.  She 
could  see  no  wrong  in  ought  that  was  done  by  her 
husband.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  not  altogether 
blameless, — or  her  only  son,  a  boy  of  at  least  fifteen 
years,  and  a  very  tyrant  to  the  gentle  Mabel,  now 
grown  to  be  a  child  of  exquisite  graces  of  disposition, 
and  his  junior  by  some  five  or  six  years. 

It  hath  already  been  said  that  the  knight  and  his 
dame  were  taking  of  a  morning's  walk  together;  but 
some  way  behind  these  was  seen  a  fair  girl,  whose 
clustering  light  ringlets  were  caught  up  by  every 
breeze  that  blew,  setting  off  as  admirable  a  mild 
sweet  countenance  as  the  most  innocent  age  of 
childhood  ever  exhibited.  Behind  her  was  a  lub- 
berly boy,  dressed  very  daintily  in  doublet  and  hose 
like  a  young  gentleman ;  and  he  was  amusing  himself 
by  picking  up  small  stones  and  flinging  them  at  her, 
many  of  which  hit  her  sore  thumps ;  yet  the  only 
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sign  she  shewed  of  her  dislike  of  such  uncivil  treat- 
ment, was  to  beg  he  would  not  hurt  her  so  much. 
These  two  were  the  poor  foundling  and  the  son  of 
her  bene£Eu;tress ;  and  this  was  a  sample  of  the  sort 
of  treatment  she  had  of  him  whenever  he  could  get 
her  away  from  the  observation  of  those  likely  to 
check  his  rudeness ;  for  he  knew  of  old  she  would 
never  complain  of  him,  let  his  usage  of  her  be  ever 
so  bad,  and  therefore  he  might  continue  it,  as  he 
thought,  with  perfect  impunity. 

^  Pray  you,  sweet  Master  lliomas,  hit  me  not 
so  hard  I"  exclaimed  the  pretty  Mabel,  in  such 
winning  accents  as  one  might  have  thought  would 
have  subdued  a  savage,  as  she  strove  unavailingly 
to  save  herself  from  the  hard  missiles  with  which 
she  was  pelted,  by  putting  up  her  little  hands,  and 
shrinking  fearfully  every  time  a  stone  was  thrown. 

"Tut,  how  can  I  hurt  thee,  thou  little  fool?" 
replied  young  Lucy,  desisting  not  a  moment  from 
bis  unmannerly  behaviour. 

"  Indeed,  you  do  exceedingly,  else  would  I  say 
nought  of  the  matter,''  added  she. 

^  Then  thou  shouldst  have  the  wit  to  avoid  my 
aim,"  said  the  boy  with  a  rude  laugh.  ^«  But  thou 
makest  brave  sport,  Mabel.  O'  my  life,  I  should 
like  to  have  thee  fixed  to  a  stake  as  cocks  are  at 
sfarovetide,  I  warrant  I'd  give  thee  famous  knocks." 
**  I  would  do  you  no  such  unkindness,  believe 
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me/*  answered  bis  fair  companion.  ^^  Nor  would 
I  wish  to  hurt  any  that  live." 

^<  The  more  fool,  thou,"  exclaimed  her  tormentor. 

**  I  marvel  you  should  use  me  so  unciyilly,'*  con- 
tinued the  poor  girl,  smarting  with  the  pain  from  a 
firesh  blow.  **  I  am  sure  I  have  done  nought  that 
should  give  you  any  displeasure,  and  do  all  you 
require  of  me  at  a  moment's  bidding,  even  though 
it  may  have  in  it  a  great  distastefulness." 

^*  Marry,  what  infinite  goodness  !"  cried  the  boy 
in  a  jeering  manner,  f*  Why,  of  what  use  art,  if 
not  to  a£ford  me  some  sport  for  the  lack  of  better? 
Dost  not  know  the  difierence  betwixt  a  good-for^ 
nothing  beggarly  brat,  and  a  young  gentleman  of 
worship?  and  what  so  fit,  I  prythee,  as  that  the  one 
should  be  the  pastime  of  the  other.** 

<<I  would  rather  it  should  be  in  some  other 
&shion,  an'  it  please  you;"  observed  Mabel  very 
humbly.  **  I  will  roll  the  ball  that  you  should 
strike  it,  and  then  to  my  utmost  speed  to  bring  it 
back  to  you  again — I  will  be  your  horse,  your 
spaniel,  your  deer;  nay,  ought  in  this  world  you 
most  ^yprove  of,  and  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  plea- 
sure you,  so  that  you  give  me  no  more  cruel  blows 
with  those  uncivil  stones." 

<*  'Us  my  humour,  I  tell  thee;"  sharply  replied 
•the  petty  tyrant  **  And  why  should  I  be  balked 
in  my  humour  by  so  mean  a  person  ?    Thou  art 
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ever  a  dying  out  about  thy  hurts,  forsooth ;  and  I 
doubt  not  at  all  thou  art  no  more  hurt  than  am  I." 

"  Nay,  and  indeed,  sweet  Master  Thomas ** 

^  Hold  thy  prate  \**  exclaimed  he,  picking  up 
another  missile,  somewhat  larger  in  size  than  what 
he  had  previously  thrown,  which  he  caught  hold  of 
because  he  would  not  wait  to  seek  any  smaller. 
^  See,  I  have  got  me  a  stone  of  some  bigness,  and 
if  thou  art  not  nimble,  'tis  like  thy  crown  will  stand 
some  chance  of  being  cracked.''  The  poor  child 
cowed  down  as  she  saw  him  fling;  but  the  blow 
stmck  hard,  for  a  slight  scream  escaped  her  invo- 
luntarily as  she  hastily  put  up  her  hands  to  her 
head. 

^  Hang  thee,  why  didst  not  take  heed  as  I  told 
thee  !"  cried  the  unfeeling  boy,  searching  about  as 
if  for  another  stone;  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
cry  of  Mabel  was  heard  by  his  parents,  who  turned 
bade  to  see  what  caused  it.  The  poor  foundling 
was  standing  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  when 
•he  was  struck. 

<<Ha!  what  aileth  thee,  Mabel?"  shouted  Sir 
Thomas,  as  he  approached  her.  **  Hast  been  stung 
by  a  bee?  Well,  'tis  but  a  small  matter.  But 
never  knew  I  a  woman  yet  that  could  not  cry  out 
lustily  at  trifles;  nevertheless,  received  she  any 
great  damage  that  need  not  be  told,  she  had  the 
wit  to  hold  her  tongue,  I  warrant  you." 

^  lie,  fie  I"  exclaimed  the  dame  as  usual,  join- 
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ing  in  the  knight's  laugh ;  and  then  resuming  her 
customary  dignity  swept  forward  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  amiss.  **  Thou  shouldst  not  cry  out, 
child,  upon  slight  causes ;"  added  she,  as  she  came 
close  to  the  poor  foundling  **  Bees  have  stings ; 
and,  as  is  exceeding  natural,  they  will  use  them 
when  provoked  to  it,  and  perchance  thou  shalt  be 
forced  to  bear  the  smart ;  but  come  thou  with  me, 

I  have  in  my  closet  the  sovereignest  remedy 

Alack,  what  a  sight  is  this  !"  cried  the  old  lady  in 
some  amazement  and  alarm,  as,  in  taking  the  child's 
arm,  she  noticed  blood  trickling  through  her  fingers, 
and  over  her  waving  ringlets  down  to  her  back. 

**  O'  my  life,  dame,  methinks  she  hath  sufficient 
cause  for  her  crying,"  observed  the  knight.  **  But 
how  came  this  about?  Dost  know  ought  of  the 
matter,  son  Tom  ?"  enquired  he,  as  the  boy  came 
up  to  the  spot 

<<  'Troth,  father,  I  was  flinging  at  a  bird,  and 
mayhap  struck  her  by  chance,"  said  his  son,  as  he 
noticed  the  mischief  he  had  done. 

^  Plague  on't,  why  dost  not  take  more  heed?" 
exclaimed  his  father. 

^  I  am  not  much  hurt,  I  thank  you;"  said  Mabel, 
but  so  faintly  as  proved  she  was  nigh  upon  swoon- 
ing ;  and  indeed,  the  blow  had  been  so  sharp  it  had 
stunned  her  for  a  time.  **  And  Master  Thomas 
meant  not  it  should  strike  me." 

**  Thou  shouldst  not  have  got  in  his  way,  child  I" 
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observed  Dame  Lucy  very  gravely.  ^  But  come 
with  me — this  wound  must  be  looked  to  straight 
And  so  saying,  she  led  the  fair  child  along  to  the 
house,  making  sage  remarks  all  the  way  of  the  pro- 
pemeas  of  little  girls  keeping  away  from  places 
where  any  stones  were  being  thrown* 

^  I  marvel  thou  shouldst  be  so  awkward,  son 
Tora,^  said  the  knight,  as  he  followed  slowly  be- 
hind the  other  two.  ^  Now  when  I  was  of  thy  age 
none  could  match  me  at  flinging  at  a  mark.  Many's 
the  oock-sparrow  I  have  knocked  off  his  perch ;  nay, 
I  have  been  so  quick  of  eye  as  more  than  once, 
taking  afan  at  a  running  leveret  with  a  stone  of  less 
tkaa  an  ounce  weight,  I  have  hit  him  between  the 
eaff%  and  tumbled  him  over  as  though  he  had  been 

Tluis  tkds  unmannerly  boy  escaped  ike  punish- 
ment he  deserved  for  his  heartless  mischief,  and 
thus  the  four  returned  to  the  house,  the  dame  intent 
upon  dresnng  the  child's  wound,  for  she  was  famous 
in  the  knowledge  of  simples,  imd  in  small  surgery, 
as  all  good  huswifes  should  be ;  and  the  knight  re- 
hearsing to  his  son  what  marvellous  feats  he  had 
done  in  his  boyhood  with  the  flinging  of  stones, 
dose  upon  the  entrance  they  were  met  by  a  serv<* 
iqg  man  announdng  the  arrival  of  Master  Buszard, 
come  to  see  bis  worship  on  business. . 

"  How  fare  you  Master  Buzzard,  how  fare  you  ?" 
cried  Sir  Thomas,  welcoming  his  visitor  in  the  old 
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hall,   where  he  transacted  justice  business.     **  I 
must  have  your  company  to  dinner,  Master  Buz- 
zard, when  my  dame  shall  do  you  all  proper  cour- 
tesies."    Then  unheeding  ought  he  had  to  say  on 
the  matter,  the  old  knight  gave  instant  orders  that 
the  horse  of  his  guest  should  be  well  tended,  and 
preparations  made  for  as  famous  a  dinner  as  the 
cook  could  provide.     *^  Ha !  hast  got  a  falcon  F** 
continued  he.     ^'  I  doubt  not  'tis  a  brave  bird  by 
the  look  of  it,  Master  Buzzard.     Indeed,  in  my 
time,  I  have  been  as  cunning  in  falconry  as  the 
best  man  living.     I  remember  me  I  had  a  hawk  of 
my  own  training  that  was  the  admiration  of  all  the 
country,  and  lords  and  bishops  and  great  courtierg 
came  to  beg  that  bird  of  me,  but  I  would  part  with 
her  on  no  account;  she  went  at  her  quarry  as  no 
bird  ever  did—and  all  of  my  own  training.     And 
how  fareth  your  noble  kinsman  ?" 

^*  Bravely,  I  thank  you,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied 
Master  Buzzard  courteously;  and  then  holding  out 
the  bird,  added,  **  this  hawk  is  accounted  one  of 
ten  thousand,  as  I  doubt  not  you  shall  find  her  on 
trial,  so  I  pray  you  accept  of  her,  Sir  Thomas,  for 
I  have  had  her  trained  so  that  she  should  be  worthy 
of  belonging  to  so  excellent  fine  a  judge." 

<<  Count  me  your  debtor.  Master  Buzzard^"  said 
the  knight,  taking  the  gift  very  readily.  *^  I  shall 
be  proud  to  do  you  any  good  service,  believe  me. 
By  the  mass,  'tis  a  brave  bird  I   And  so  your  noble 
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kinsman  is  well,"  continued  he,  as  they  sat  together 
under  a  raised  dais  at  the  top  of  the  halL  ^*  I  won- 
der if  he  hath  forgot  his  old  acquaintance  Thomas 
Lucy — valiant  Tom  Lucy,  as  he  was  wont  to  call 
me,  because  once  I  got  my  head  broke  by  a  tinker 
for  kissing  of  his  wife.  I  remember  me  now,  his  good 
lordship  laughed  when  the  fellow  offered  to  solder 
it  for  me  for  a  groat,  and  put  his  irons  in  the  fire 
for  the  purpose.     That  was  a  good  jest  i'faith/' 

^  My  lord  often  speaketh  kindly  of  you,  Sir 
Hiomas,''  replied  his  guest,  though  he  had  never 
heard  his  kinsman  mention  the  knight's  name. 

'*  O'  my  heart,  doth  he  now !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Thomas  delightedly.  **  Well,  we  have  been  sad 
boys  together  that's  a  sure  thing — such  coney- 
catchers — such  roysterers — such  lads  of  metal  were 
not  to  be  found  in  all  Oxford.  We  kept  the  col- 
lege in  a  roar,  that  did  we  with  our  tricks;  and 
if  any  of  the  citizens  so  much  as  said  us  nay,  we 
would  out  with  our  toasting  irons  and  shew  them 
how  famously  we  could  pass  the  montant,  tlie  punto, 
the  reverso,  and  other  signs  of  our  cunning  in  fence, 
till  diey  were  glad  enough  to  take  to  their  heels 
with  whole  skins.  We  had  not  our  match  at  the 
duello  I  promise  you,  and  my  lord  was  as  choice  a 
man  at  his  weapon  as  might  be  met  with  in  those 
days;  as  for  me  he  would  say  I  deserved  to  be 
fencer  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  I  was  so  quick  at 
it,  and  that  my  nimbleness  of  motion  made  me  as 
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difficult  to  be  hit  as  a  flea  with  a  cannon  ball ;  odds 
my  life,  that  was  wittily  said ! " 

"  In  truth,  a  notable  jest;"  said  his  guest  join- 
ing in  the  justice's  laugh. 

**  And  so  he  wears  well,  doth  he.  Master  Buz- 
zard?" enquired  the  knight  "I'm  glad  on't — 
heartily  glad  on't,  for  he  was  as  true  a  jovial  spirit 
as  ever  I  have  met  with ;  and  I  have  known  some 
mad  fellows  in  my  time,  I  warrant  you*  'Troths 
you  would  marvel  famously  to  hear  of  what  terrible 
wild  doings  I  have  been  a  party  to  in  my  yoimger 
days — a  March  hare  was  not  so  mad  as  was  I — 
some  called  me  Hector  of  Greece  because  of  my 
valour — others  the  King  of  the  Swing-bucklers,  I 
was  so  ready  to  be  a  leader  to  the  rest  m  any  mis- 
chief. I  was  the  terror  of  all  the  drawers  round 
about,  I  would  beat  them  so  readily ;  and  the  con- 
stables of  the  watch  have  oft  been  heard  to  say 
they  would  as  lief  meddle  with  a  savage  bear  as  lay 
a  hand  on  me  when  I  was  in  any  of  my  wild  hu- 
mours. That  is  a  fair  hound  of  yours,"  continued 
he,  all  at  once  noticing  the  dog  his  guest  had 
brought  with  him.  "  There  are  few  so  apt  as  am 
I  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  dogs.  I  can  tell  a  good 
one  on  the  instant  Indeed,  I  have  been  accounted 
as  exquisite  a  judge  in  the  breeding  and  breaking 
of  them  as  could  be  found  in  the  county ;  and  I 
have  had  in  my  time  such  dogs  as  could  not  be 
seen  elsewhere.     A  fallow  greyhound  had  I  of  a 
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most  choice  breed  that  beat  all  she  run  against. 
(y  my  life,  I  have  won  such  wages  on  that  dog's 
head  as  are  dean  incredible.  But  your's  is  a  fair 
hound,  Master  Buzzard,  take  my  word  for't" 

**  ^Tis  at  your  service.  Sir  Thomas — I  brought 
ber  here  with  no  other  intent,"  replied  the  other. 

^  Nay,  I  cannot  rob  you  of  so  fair  a  hound. 
Master  Buzzard,"  said  the  justice,  patting  and 
eommending  the  dog  as  she  couched  at  her  master's 
feet 

^  You  will  do  me  wrong  in  denying  me  such  a 
£Eivour,  Sir  Thomas — ^so  I  pray  you,  take  her,"  an- 
swered his  guest. 

^  Nay,  I  should  be  loth  to  do  any  man  wrong !" 
exclaimed  the  knight  with  great  earnestness.  ^  Me- 
thinks  a  justice  of  peace  should  be  no  wrong-doer — 
so  I  will  e'en  accept  of  your  hound,  and  thank  you 
very  heartily.  Is  there  ought  in  which  my  poor 
ability  may  do  you  a  service.  Master  Buzzard?" 

*<  There  is  a  matter  I  have  come  upon,  to  the 
which  I  should  like  to  have  your  worship's  counte- 
nance," began  his  companion  with  a  famous  hypo- 
critical serious  fiEu^ 

^  Count  upon  it,  Master  Buzzard  ! "  cried  the 
justice.  <*  Believe  me,  I  would  strain  a  point  for 
you  with  great  wiUingness,  that  would  I,  as  I  will 
shew  at  any  time  there  is  good  warrant  for  it." 

^  I  am  much  bound  to  you,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied 
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the  Other;  <<  then  this  is  it.  There  is  one  John 
Shakspeare— — " 

*^  What,  he  of  Stratford?"  inquired  the  knight 
quickly.  ^  A  man  of  a  fair  round  fiace,  who  nuur- 
ried  Arden's  daughter.  I  have  heard  him  well 
spdke  of  by  divers  of  the  burgesses  as  passing 
honest,  and  at  your  instigation,  Master  Buzzard^  I 
will  countenance  him  against  any  man." 

<^  You  have  been  hugely  deceived  in  him.  Sir 
Thomas,"  observed  his  guest  very  gravely. 

<^  Marry,  would  he  seek  to  deceive  a  justice  of 
peace !"  exclaimed  the  other.  <*  What  monstrous 
villainy!" 

'^  I  have  heard  him  speak  most  abominable  slan- 
ders of  your  worship,"  continued  Master  Buzzard. 

<^  Oh,  the  horrid  caitiff!"  cried  the  offended 
justice.  ^  Nay,  but  'tis  actionable,  Master  Buz* 
zard ;  and  I  will  have  him  cast  in  swinging  damages* 
O*  my  life,  never  heard  I  so  infamous  a  thing !  I 
wUl  straightway  issue  my  warrant  for  his  apprehen- 
sion.  I  will  teach  him  to  slander  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  knight  o'  the  ahire  and  justice  o'  the  peace, 
I  warrant  you !  'Tis  not  fit  such  villains  should 
live ;  and  methinks  'twould  be  exceeding  proper  in 
the  law  could  so  heinous  an  offence  be  brought  in 
hanging." 

^  As  I  live,  I  am  of  your  worship's  opimon !" 
said  his  guest    ^  But  he  b  a  very  pestilent  knave. 
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this  John  Shakspeare,  and  one  of  no  manner  of 
honesty  whatever,  as  I  can  presently  prove;  for 
some  time  since,  at  his  urgent  pressing,  believiiig 
him  to  be  such  crecUtable  person  as  your  worship 
thought,  I  lent  him  a  hundred  crowns  on  his  bond, 
die  which  he  hath  not  paid  to  this  day,  putting  me 
off  with  all  sorts  of  paltry  excuses  concerning  of 
what  losses  he  had  had ;  but  knowing,  by  certain 
intelfigenoe,  he  was  merely  striving  to  get  off  pay- 
ment, I  have  instructed  Master  Catchpole  to  pro- 
ceed against  him,  and  seize  what  he  hath  for  the 
payment  of  my  just  debt" 

"  I  warrant  you,"  observed  the  knight,  "  never 
heard  I  such  thorough  dishonesty.  What,  borrow 
a  hundred  crowns  at  his  need,  and  at  a  proper  time 
be  not  able  to  pay  it  back !  O*  my  life,  'tis  clean 
villwiy  I " 

<<  Perchance  I  should  not  have  been  so  rigorous 
with  him,  had  I  not  heard  him  give  your  worship 
such  ill  words,"  added  Master  Buzzard;  *<for  I 
care  not  so  much  for  losing  of  such  a  sum ;  but 
I  could  not  allow  of  one  who  slandered  so  noble  a 
gentleman  going  unpunished." 

^  B/r  lady.  Master  Buzzard,  I  am  greatly  be-^ 
holden  to  you!"  exclaimed  the  justice;  *<but  I 
will  trounce  him  £Eimously — ay,  that  will  I ! — and 
keep  his  unruly  tongue  from  all  such  lewd  beha- 
viour for  ever  after." 
*^  Nay,  if  it  please  you,  Sir  Thomas,  I  would  he 
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should  not  be  attacked  in  this  matter/*  said  Master 
Buzzard.  ^^  The  burgesses  might  take  it  ill  of  me^ 
he  being  one  of  the  corporation,  and  of  some 
influence  amongst  them,  were  I  to  seem  to  press 
him  too  hard.  So  I  should  take  it  kindly  if  you 
would  make  no  stir  in  it ;  but  keep  you  your 
eye  upon  him,  and  if  he  should  be  found  trans- 
gressing, as  it  is  very  like  he  will,  then,  if  it  so 
please  you,  I  shall  be  well  content  you  punish  him 
as  your  wisdom  may  think  fittest." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  what  hath  just 

been  set  down,  that  Master  Buzzard  stayed  dinner 

with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  was  well  entertained 

of  him  and  his  lady,  ever  lauglnng  at  the  knight^s 

jests,  and  marvelling  at  his  incredible  narrations, 

but  never  failing  to  say  something  now  and  then 

which   should  strengthen  the  other's  misliking  of 

John  Shakspeare,  which  failed  not  of  its  purpose ; 

for  the  justice  was  so  weak  of  conceit  as  to  be  easily 

enraged  against  any  who  seemed  not  to  think  of 

him  so  famously  as  was  evident  he  thought  of 

himself. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  i§  decreed :  and  we  must  yield  to  fiite, 
Whose  angry  justice,  though  it  threatens  ruin, 
Contempt  and  poverty,  is  all  but  trial 
Of  a  weak  woman's  constancy  in  suffering. 

Ford. 
In  felawship  well  could  she  laugh  and  carpe ; 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 
Housbondes  at  the  diirehe  dore  had  she  had  five. 

Chaucer. 

I  exact  not  firom  you 

A  fortitude  insoisible  of  calamity, 

To  which  the  saints  themselves  have  bowed,  and  shown 

They  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood;  all  that  I  challenge 

Is  manly  patience. 

Mabsinger. 

Hold  out  now, 

And  then  thou  art  victorious. 

Ford. 

Two  persons  were  standing  in  an^empty  cham- 
ber, bare  to  the  very  boards.  A  painful  seriousness 
was  on  the  features  of  each;  but  there  was  no 
doubting  each  strove  to  conceal  from  the  other  the 
exact  state  of  their  feelings.  They  spoke  low; 
their  voices  having  that  subdued  sound  which 
betokeneth  great  exdtement  of  mind,  with  great 
efforts  to  keep  it  from  others'  knowledge.  One,  a 
man  seeming  to  be  of  the  middle  age,  and  in  the 
prime  ot  manhood,  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  window 
cell,  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  palm ;  the 
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other,  a  woman  of  an  admirable  matronly  appear- 
ance, had  her  arm  around  his  waist,  and  her  fair 
cheek  resting  upon  his  shoulder.  These  were  John 
Shakspeare  and  his  wife.  They  spoke  only  at 
intervals,  in  the  manner  described ;  and,  as  usual 
in  all  troubles,  the  woman  appeared  to  be  playing 
the  part  of  the  comforter. 

<^  Take  it  not  to  heart,  John,  I  pray  you,"  said 
she,  as  she  seemed  to  press  him  closer  to  her  side. 
"  We  shall  do  bravely  anon.  We  must  put  up 
with  these  buffets  as  we  best  may ;  and,  for  mine 
own  part,  I  can  content  myself  wondrous  well,  be 
my  condition  ever  so  humble." 

<<  I  doubt  it  not,  dame,"  replied  her  husband; 
<^  but  canst  content  thyself  with  bare  lying,  naked 
walls,  and  an  empty  larder?" 

"Ay,  dear  heart!"  answered  she  very  readily; 
"  for  a  longer  space  than  they  are  like  to  visit  us. 
We  may  be  considered  as  poor  as  any  diat  live ; 
but  whilst  I  have  for  my  yoke-fellow  a  good  hus- 
band, a  tender  &ther,  and  one  so  industriously 
disposed  withal,  as  you  have  oft  shown  yourself  to 
be,  I  know  of  no  poverty  that  could  trouble  me 
a  jot." 

"  But  the  children,  dame^"  observed  John  Shak- 
speare in  a  huskish  sort  of  voioe.  "  Alack !  alack  ! 
what  shall  become  of  them  ?" 

"  O  they  will  do  well  enough,  I  warrant  you !" 
replied  his  wife  vrith  a  cheerfulness  she  was  far  from 
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feeling.  <<  They  can  endure  some  slight  discomfort, 
or  they  are  none  of  mine,  more  especially  when 
they  take  heed  of  their  loving  father's  brave  exer- 
tions to  keep  up  his  heart,  and  make  head  against 
this  sudden  adversity." 

"  I  am  bewildered  what  to  set  my  hand  to,''  said 
he,  rising  from  his  position  with  a  countenance 
somewhat  irresolute ;  <^  but  when  I  look  upon  my 
stripped  dwelling,  and  remember  how  delicately 
thou  hast  been  brought  up " 

^  Tut,  tut,  dear  heart !"  exclaimed  his  good 
dame,  taking  one  of  his  hands  in  hers,  and  gazing 
affectionately  in  his  face ;  ^^  I  should  scorn  myself 
could  I  not  bear  the  ills  that  might  visit  my  help- 
•mate.  Think  not  of  me,  I  pray  you,  for  there 
liveth  not  in  the  world  one  so  hardy  as  am  I  in 
all  such  matters."  John  Shakspeare  shook  his  head 
mournfully  as  he  looked  on  her  pale  £eu»,  as  though 
he  had  his  doubts  she  was  as  strong  as  she  said. 

*'  I  will  essay  all  that  a  man  can,"  said  he  at  last, 
^  in  the  express  hope  diis  change  of  fortune  will  do 
thee  no  hurt,  for  thou  hast  been  an  excellent  good 
wife  to  me,  dame ;  and  'twould  go  to  my  heart  were 
any  evil  to  happen  to  thee."  At  this  commendation 
she  said  never  a  word ;  but  all  the  woman  was  in 
her  eyes  presently,  and  she  suddenly  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  laid  her  &ce  on  his 
bosom. 

^  Woe's  me,  what  poor  fooUshness  is  this  ?"  cried 
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she,  rising  from  him  a  minute  after,  with  an  endea- 
vour to  look  more  cheerful ;  *^  but  I  am  wenderful 
pleased  you  will  try  to  be  doing  of  something,  and  I 
care  not  what  it  be  so  that  it  keep  sad  thoughts  from 
your  head :  nay,  I  am  assured  of  it,  you  sball  live 
prosperously  the  rest  of  your  days,  put  you  forth 
all  your  strength  now  to  bear  these  troubles." 

*^  That  will  I  without  fail,  sweet  heart,"  cried  he. 
After  a  brief  space  he  left  the  chamber. 

Dame  Shakspeare  when  alone,  felt  the  whole 
weight  of  her  misfortune,  for  she  had  given  such 
great  heaps  of  comfort  to  her  husband,  she  had  not 
a  bit  of  ever  such  smallness  remaining  for  herself. 
-She  leaned  out  of  the  empty  casement,  but  of  the 
spring  flowers  blooming  in  the  garden  saw  she 
nothing;  ^e  beheld  only  her  hapless  partner  and 
her  poor  innocent  children  lacking  those  comforts 
they  had  been  used  to,  and  she  powerless  as  to 
helping  them  in  their  need.  The  wife  and  the 
mother  was  S6  moved  at  the  picture  she  could  not 
avoid  drawing,  as  to  feel  a  sort  of  choking,  and  such 
heaviness  of  heart,  that  at  last  she  dropped  her  face 
upon  her  hands  and  there  smothered  her  sobs.  All 
at  once  she  caught  the  sound  of  a  very  sweet  singing, 
and  listening  with  what  attention  she  could,  heard 
the  following  words. 
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A   COMFORTABLE   CAROL. 

**  Cheer  thee,  my  heart !  Thy  Hfe  shall  have  a  crowning 
This  poor  apparelling  cannot  beguile ; 
Phoebus  him«elf  hath  worn  as  dark  a  frowning. 
And  lo  I  all  Heaven  is  radiant  with  his  smile ! 
Bravely  thy  spirit  bear, 
Far  from  each  coward  fear ; 
What  though  some  trouble  come,  is  all  joy  banished  ? 
Prythee  a  lesson  read. 
In  ev*ry  shiv*ring  weed, 
That  knows  in  winter's  rage  springs  have  not  vanished. 
Pleasure  is  bom  of  thee,  comfort  is  near  thee. 
Glory  thy  boon  shall  be — Cheer  thee,  O  cheer  thee! 

Cheer  thee,  my  heart !  Heed  not  the  present  sorrow. 

Let  future  gladness  flash  in  ev*ry  thought ; 
Never  a  night  so  black  but  hath  its  morrow, 

Whose  splendour  laughs  all  gloominess  to  nought. 
Though  thou  shouldst  feel  the  wound, 
'Tis  but  to  plough  the  ground — 
Looks  not  the  soil  as  barren  in  the  furrow  ? 
Yet  o*er  these  sightless  dods. 
Countless  great  plenty  nods. 
When  the  rich  harvest  clothes  the  wide  field  thorough ! 
Pleasure  is  bom  of  thee,  comfort  is  near  thee. 
Glory  thy  boon  shall  be — Cheer  thee,  O  cheer  thee  I  ** 

It  was  Nurse  Cicely  singing  to  the  children  in  an 
upper  chamber,  as  was  her  wont  It  had  been 
noted,  that  however  much  given  to  singing  was  she, 
she  never  sang  any  such  songs  as  were  familiar  to 
her  hearers ;  but  she  would  say  when  spoke  to  on  the 
matter,  she  had  learned  them  in  her  youth,  and 
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knew  not  by  whom  they  were  writ.  It  was  the 
marvel  of  many,  that  they  looked  to  be  of  a  higher 
language  than  ordinary  ballads,  whereof  the  tunes 
were  the  delicatest  sort  ever  heard  Dame  Shak- 
q)eare  felt  exceeding  comforted  at  hearing  the  fore- 
going verses,  and  rising  from  her  leaning  place, 
hastily  brushed  away  a  tear  from  her  eyelids,  as 
though  it  was  some  base  rebel  that  would  needs  be 
in  arms  against  her  authority.  As  she  did  this  she 
was  suddenly  aware  of  a  great  talking  of  voices  in 
what  had  been  the  warehouse,  and  her  chamber 
door  being  presently  thrown  open,  she  beheld  the 
whole  place  thronged  with  her  neighbours,  mostly 
women  and  children,  carrying  spare  tables  and 
chairs,  and  other  such  conveniences  as  they  thought 
she  stood  most  in  need  of. 

<^  This  way,  neighbours,  this  way!"  exclaimed 
the  merry  Widow  Pippins,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  party. 

'*  Ha !  dame,  how  dost  do?"  enquired  she,  as 
she  put  an  old  arm  chair  by  the  side  of  her.  <<  So 
the  villcuns  have  not  left  thee  so  much  as  a  rush  for 
thy  floor !  But  mind  it  not,  gossip,  for  they  have 
given  thee  all  the  better  cause  for  caring  not  a  rush 
for  the  whole  pack  of  them.*'  Thereupon  she  had 
a  hearty  laugh,  and  then  bustled  herself  about, 
giving  directions  where  to  put  things,  which  all  did 
with  great  alacrity,  that  presently  there  seemed 
some  sort  of  comfort  in  the  chamber,  albeit  though 
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no  two  chairs  were  alike.  Mistress  Malmsey  and 
Mistress  Dowlas  were  each  at  the  side  of  Dame 
Shakspeare,  for  she  was  more  overpowered  by  the 
kindness  of  her  neighbours  than  ever  she  had  been 
at  the  great  reverse  she  had  just  experienced;  and 
they  two  having  got  her  seated,  were  pressing  of 
her  to  take  some  wine  the  vintner's  wife  had 
brought  with  her,  and  were  bestowing  on  her  all 
sorts  of  friendly  consolation. 

*^  Now,  get  you  gone,  all  of  you,  and  let  us  see 
which  hath  the  best  pair  of  heels,"  sdd  the  widow, 
in  her  cheerfiilest  humour,  to  the  others.  ^^  Mayhap, 
if  you  search  thoroughly,  you  shall  still  find  some 
odd  thing  or  another  serviceable  to  our  good  neigh- 
bour;  and  methinks  'twould  be  infamous  of  any  who 
have  wherewithal  to  spare,  to  keep  it  from  one  who 
is  in  such  need." 

^  Ay,  that  would  it,"  said  David  Hurdle,  who 
had  run  from  his  work  on  the  news  of  John  Shak* 
speare's  misfortune,  with  a  heavy  oak  table  nigh  as 
much  as  he  could  carry. 

^  Methinks  I  have  a  knife  or  two,  and  mayhap  a 
spare  trencher,"  observed  Mother  Flytrap.  **  But, 
alack  I  what  a  monstrous  shame  was  it  to  have  been 
80  hard  upon  so  sweet  a  woman.  Odds  codlings  I 
I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  do  them  a  mischief 
for^t" 

^  Use  thy  legs  briskly,  and  thy  tongue  shall  last 
the  longer,"  exclaimed  the  Widow  Pippins,  merrily. 
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^  That  will  I,  I  warrant  you ! "  replied  the  old 
woman,  hobbling  along  with  her  stick  at  a  rate  she 
had  not  attempted  for  many  a  day. 

<^  As  I  live,  the  world  groweth  more  villainous 
every  hour !"  cried  Oliver  Dumps,  putting  on  one 
of  his  dolefullest  faces.  **  What  abominable  un- 
civilness and  horrible  tyranny  is  this — what  shameful 
usage  and  intolerable  cruelty  I" 

*^  Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips,  Master  Con- 
stable," said  the  widow.  <^  Hast  brought  any  useful 
thing  for  our  good  neighbour?" 

^^  Nay,  I  dean  forgot,"  answered  Oliver. 

^^  Speed  thee,  then,  and  give  handsomely,"  ex- 
clidmed  she.  ^*  What  dost  come  here  for,  with  thy 
melancholy  visage,  like  that  of  a  frog  in  a  long 
drought?  Gret  thee  gone  for  a  good  dozen  of 
trenchers,  else  if  ever  I  draw  thee  a  drop  of  my 
liquor  again,  call  me  a  horse.  And,  prythee," 
added  the  merry  woman,  as  he  was  moving  himself 
off,  ^^  strive  if  thou  canst  not  find  a  good  store  of 
wholesome  victual  to  put  in  them;  and  count  on 
brimming  measure  from  me  the  rest  of  thy  life." 

**  How  now,  sweetheart,"  cried  she,  when  there 
were  no  others  left  with  Dame  Shakspeare  save  only 
herself.  Mistress  Malmsey,  and  Mistress  Dowlas, 
*^be  not  so  downcast  By  my  patience,  there  is 
nought  in  this  you  should  so  much  care  for.  Look 
at  me,  who  have  buried  five  husbands — seem  I  in 
any  way  woe-begone  ?   O'  my  life,  no !     Perchance 
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I  should  seem  none  the  less  satisfied  had  I  buried  a 
hundred,  for  there  would  still  be  plenty  as  good 
above  ground,  or  I  am  hugely  mistaken.  Troth, 
care  and  I  have  never  been  bedfellows,  that's  a 
sure  thing/' 

^  An'  it  please  you,  dame,  I  will  take  the  boy 
WilUam  to  our  house  till  things  are  more  settled 
than  they  now  are,"  observed  the  draper's  wife. 

^  And  I  will  move  my  Timothy  to  be  a  mean  for 
setting  your  good  man  on  his  legs  again,"  said  the 
other,  as  ^ectionately. 

^  I  heartily  thank  you,"  was  all  Dame  Shakspeare 
could  say  in  reply. 

**  Prythee  look  a  little  more  cheerful,"  cried  the 
widow.  "  Smile  a  bit  now—  'twould  do  you  wonder- 
ful good,  I  warrant;  and  a  famous  burst  of  laughing 
would  be  worth  any  money  to  you." 

Tlieir  attention  was,  at  this  moment,  attracted  by 
some  loud  talking  in  the  adjoining  chamber  or  ware- 
house, which  proved  to  be  Master  Buzzard's  man, 
Saul,  conducting  of  himself  with  intolerable  in- 
solency  towards  John  Shakspeare,  evidently  with 
a  view  of  provoking  him  to  some  breach  of  the 
peace. 

<<  Humph  !"  exclaimed  he,  carelessly  beating  of 
his  boot  with  an  ashen  stick  he  had  with  him,  as  he 
stared  about  the  naked  chamber  with  exceeding 
impudence,  <<methinks  thy  wits  must  qeeds  take  to 
wool-gathering,  to  help  thee  to  a  new  stock,  else 
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must  thy  customera  lack  serving,  for  here  is  as 
goodly  a  shew  of  nothing  as  ever  I  saw." 

^  Get  thee  gone,  fallow  !"  observed  John  Shak- 
speare,  with  that  indifierence  an  honest  man  ever 
feels  at  the  insults  of  a  low  villain. 

"  Fellow  1"  cried  Saul,  sharply,  ^<  who  dost  call 
fellow,  I  prythee?  I  have  a  few  pounds,  at  least, 
stored  up^  with  a  something  in  my  purse  to  spend ; 
but  that  thou  art  worth  a  pinch  of  salt  with  all  thou 
hast,  is  more  than  I  can  see  any  colour  of  warrant 
for  thinking.  Marry,  I  marvel  to  hear  beggars 
give  their  betters  ill  words.'' 

"Wilt  get  thee  gone?"  cried  the  other,  in  a 
louder  key ;  ^<  what  dost  want  here  ?  Say  thy  busi* 
ness,  and  be  ofi^" 

<<  Business,  quotha !"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  a 
sneering  laugh,  ^  Qf  my  life,  this  be  a  rare  place  for 
business.  What  bast  got  to  sell,  John  Shakspeare — 
spiders'  webs?  Tfaith,  'tis  like  thou  wilt  drive  a 
brave  trade  anon,  provided  thou  canst  keep  up  a 
fair  demand  for  such  merchandise." 

<<  O'  my  word,  if  thou  dost  not  take  thyself  quietly 
out  of  my  dwelfing  in  a  presently,  I  will  turn  thee 
out,"  said  John  Shakspeare,  determinedly. 

"  Ha,  indeed,"  replied  the  fellow,  twiriing  his 
stick  about,  and  eyeing  his  companion  superciliously 
from  head  to  foot,  "  an'  I  be  not  hugely  mistaken, 
'twould  take  a  somewhat  better  man  than  thou  art, 
to  do  any  such  thing." 
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<^Away,  fellow!  thou  art  contemptible/'  ex- 
daimed  the  other,  making  great  efforts  to  withhold 
his  anger;  <^  an'  I  were  but  half  as  vile  a  wretch  as 
thou,  I  would  take  me  a  rope  and  hang  myself 
without  another  worcL" 

^  How  darest  thou  call  names,  thou  pitiful,  beg- 
garly wretch!"  cried  Saul,  approaching  his  com- 
panion with  a  savage  menacing  look.  ^^  Dost  think 
to  play  the  high  bailiff  again  ?  'Slife !  hear  I  any 
more  of  thy  bouncing  speech,  I'll  crack  thy  crown 
for  thee." 

**  Wouldst ! "  exclaimed  John  Shakspeare,  seizing 
the  fellow  so  suddenly  by  the  collar  of  his  jerkin, 
that  he  had  no  time  for  putting  of  his  threat  in  exe- 
cution. <<  Wouldst,  caitiff!"  continued  he,  shaking 
hun  in  his  strong  grasp  till  he  appeared  to  have 
shook  all  his  breath  away.  Then  drawing  him  close 
to  his  breast,  he  thrust  his  insulter  from  him  vnth 
such  force,  that  he  sent  him  reeling  to  the  other 
end  of  the  chamber,  saying,  <^  Get  thee  gone  for  a 
tiUain!" 

As  soon  as  the  man  got  his  footing  he  was  for 
flying  at  the  other  in  a  horrible  deadly  rage,  to  do 
him  some  mischief,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the 
^dow  Kppins,  Mistress  Malmsey,  and  Mistress 
Dowlas,  rushing  in  before  him  from  out  of  the 
adjdning  chamber. 

^  Away,  thou  scurvy  rogue !"  exclaimed  the 
widow. 
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<^  Get  thee  hence,  thou  pitiful  rascal,  or  I  will 
dout  thy  head  off  I''  cried  the  vintDer's  wife,  with 
no  less  earnestness. 

"  By  my  troth,  an'  thou  stayest  here  another 
minute,  I'll  be  as  good  as  hanging  to  thee,  thou 
intolerable  villain  !"  added  Mistress  Dowlas,  in  as 
great  a  rage  as  either. 

*^  Go  to,  thou  art  a  drab!"  said  Saul,  impu- 
dently, as  he  tried  to  push  by  them. 

^*  Am  I  a  drab,  fellow?"  exclaimed  Mistress 
Malmsey,  hitting  of  him  a  box  on  the  ear  with  all 
the  strength  of  her  arm. 

^^  Dost  call  me  drab,  villain  !"  cried  the  draper's 
wife,  ^ving  him  so  sore  a  one  on  the  other  side  of 
his  head  that  it  nearly  turned  him  round. 

*^  1*11  drab  thee  ! "  said  the  widow,  lifting  up  her 
foot  the  next  moment,  and  giving  him  a  kick  behind 
of  such  force  it  sent  him  some  paces ;  and  the  three 
women  followed  him  up  with  such  vigour,  that  after 
standing  a  moment,  quite  bewildered  with  the  qmck- 
ness  and  fierceness  of  their  blows,  the  fellow  was 
fain  to  take  to  his  heels :  but  not  before  the  widow 
had  ^ven  him  a  parting  benediction  with  her  foot 
in  the  use  of  which  she  shewed  a  marvellous  clever- 
ness— that  gave  him  a  good  start  to  begin  with. 

<<  As  I  live  that  was  well  done  of  us ! "  exclaimed 
the  merry  widow,  as  soon  as  Saul  had  disappeared, 
and  laughing  with  her  usual  free-heartedness ; 
<*  never  knew  I  so  goodly  a  foot-ball,  or  ever  played 
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80  £BEmoii8  a  game*  Indeed,  'twa^  exquisite  sport. 
I  would  not  have  missed  my  share  in  it  for  another 
husband.  O'  my  life,  an'  he  findeth  himself  com- 
fortable sitting  for  the  next  month,  he  must  be 
rarely  fashioned.  He  must  needs  forswear  chairs, 
and  rest  as  gingerly  on  a  stool  as  would  a  cow  upon 
broken  bottles.     I'faith,  'twas  rare  sport  I " 

The  other  two  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  well 
amused,  as  they  returned  to  Dame  Shakspeare, 
who  had  come  as  far  as  the  door  in  some  alarm, 
when  her  neighbours  burst  into  the  warehouse ;  but 
there  were  two  others,  who  had  observed  Saul's 
insolence  from  the  kitchen,  and  these  were  Maud 
and  Humphrey,  and  were  quite  as  much  moved  at 
it  as  any  there.  The  former  had  been  crying  ever 
since  the  seizure,  and  the  other  had  been  endea- 
vouring, with  a  vast  shew  of  awkward  affectionate- 
ness,  to  give  her  some  comfort 

"Humphrey!"  cried  she,  suddenly  jumping  up 
from  the  ground  where  she  had  been  sitting,  at 
hearing  of  her  master  so  insulted,  and  gazing  on 
her  companion  with  a  very  monstrous  earnestness; 
'^  An'  thou  dost  not  go  and  cudgel  that  knave  within 
an  inch  of  his  life,  I'll  forswear  thy  company.  Ay," 
added  she,  with  a  most  moving  emphasis ;  <<  though 
I  die  a  maid  for't !" 

"  By  goles,  thou  shalt  never  do  so  horrid  a 
thing  I"  exclaimed  Humphrey,  hastily  catching  hold 
of  a  cudgel  that  had  often  done  good  service  on 
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himself,  and  darting  out  at  the  back  door  as  Saul 
made  his  exit  at  the  front  Now  Humphrey  was 
not  much  given  to  valour:  indeed,  to  speak  the 
exact  truth,  he  could  be  terrible  fearful  upon  occa- 
sions ;  but  what  will  not  love  do  ?  All  at  once 
Humphrey  felt  himself  a  hero;  and  to  save  his 
Maud  from  so  unnatural  a  catastrophe  as  she  had 
threatened,  he  would  that  moment  have  dared  any 
danger,  had  it  been  ever  so  great.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded quickly  along,  he  threw  out  his  arms,  jerked 
up  his  head,  expanded  his  chest,  and  flourished  his 
cudgel,  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  No  one  knew 
Humphrey.  I  doubt  hugely  Humphrey  knew 
hhnself,  he  was  so  changed. 

Saul  left  John  Shakspeare's  house  in  a  terrible 
bad   humour,  as   may  be   supposed.     Hb  head 

seemed  to  spin  like  a  parish  top,  and  as  for but 

methinks  the  courteous  reader  needeth  no  retro- 
spective allusions.  Suffice  it  to  say  he  was  in  a 
tearing  passion,  and  went  his  way  monstrous  chap- 
fallen,  muttering  all  sorts  of  iniprecations,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground  as  though  intent  on  studying 
every  pebble  he  trod  on.  All  at  once  some  one 
ran  against  him  with  such  force  as  nearly  to  send 
him  off  his  legs. 

*^  A  murrain  on  thee  I  dost  want  thy  fool's  head 
broke  ?"  shouted  Saul. 

« Ay,  marry,  and  why  not,  if  thou  canst  do 
it  1"  replied  Humphrey  in  a  big  voice  that  almost 
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frightened  himself.  <<  Go  and  bite  thy  thumb  at  a 
stone  wall,  and  be  hanged  to  thee  !  My  head  h^ 
as  good  a  fool's  head  as  thine,  I  warrant;  and  I 
care  not  who  knows  it  I  tell  thee  I  take  thee  to 
be  a  scurvy  villain ;  so  have  it  in  thy  teeth,  thou 
coal-carrying  knave  I" 

*<  Bravely  said,  Humphrey ! "  cried  a  nei^bour, 
astonished  at  such  a  display  in  one  so  little  noted 
for  valour. 

^*  Well  done,  my  heart  of  oak!"  exclaimed 
another,  patting  him  on  the  back  with  the  same 
commending  spirit. 

*^  Why,  thou  pitiful  worsted  knave  !"  bawled  out 
Master  Buzzard's  man,  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise at  being  so  abused  of  so  mean  a  person* 
*^  'Slife  I  an'  I  do  not  beat  thee  to  shavings,  I  am 
a  Jew." 

**  A  ring,  my  masters — a  ring!"  bawled  out 
another;  and  very  speedily  there  was  a  circle  of 
some  twenty  men  and  boys,  formed  round  the  two 
combatants.  Never  were  two  persons  so  badly 
matched-  Saul  was  the  best  cudgel-player  in  the 
whole  country ;  but  all  Humphrey's  knowledge  of 
it  came  of  the  blows  he  had  had  of  his  master,  and 
not  without  deserving  it ;  yet  was  Humphrey  the 
favorite  of  the  spectators  beyond  question,  all  of 
whom  held  the  other  in  huge  dislike,  for  very 
efficient  causes,  and  Humphrey  was  so  encouraged 
and  commended  of  them,  that  although  his  feelings 
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were  somewhat  of  a  dubious  sort,  for  all  the  shew 
he  made,  it  kept  up  his  valour  famously.  Pre- 
sently the  two  began  playing  of  their  weapons  very 
prettily ;  but  Humphrey  was  in  so  monstrous  an 
eagerness  to  pay  his  antagonist,  he  did  nothing  but 
strike  away  as  hard  as  he  could,  in  a  manner  that 
quite  confused  tlie  practised  cudgel-player.  Saul 
was  in  a  horrible  passion,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  other  things,  mayhap  might  have  made  his 
skill  avail  him  so  little;  but  when  he  found  his 
head  broke,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  triumph  of 
those  around  him,  he  became  like  a  mad  beast,  and 
struck  out  wherever  he  could  at  mere  random. 
Certes  Humphrey  got  no  lack  of  thumps;  but  his 
head  looked  to  be  of  the  hardness  of  a  bullet,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  being  touched,  while  Saul  could 
scarce  see  out  of  his  eyes  for  the  blood  running 
from  his  broken  head. 

As  it  was  now  a  mere  trial  of  endurance  it  was 
easy  to  see  who  would  get  the  best  of  it,  for  Saul 
might  have  cudgelled  a  post  with  as  much  sign  of 
success  as  he  had  with  his  present  antagonist ;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  gratification  of  all  present 
at  the  heartiness  with  which  .  John  Shakspeare's 
man  gave  it  the  other.  In  short,  Saul  got  such  a 
drubbing  as  he  had  never  had  since  he  was  bom ; 
and  at  last,  when  his  strength  was  nearly  exhausted, 
a  sharp  blow  sent  him  to  the  ground  like  a  stone. 
Then  rose  a  shout  of  triumph  such  as  Stratford 
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had  rarely  heard,  and  Humphrey  mounted  on  the 
shouldevs  of  two  butchers  apprentices,  and  followed 
by  half  the  town  hurraing  hisn  as  he  went — they 
were  In  such  delight  he  had  behaved  himself  so 
valorously,  and  punished  as  he  deserved  so  notorious 
a  knave — was  carried  like  a  iiero  to  his  master's 

**  Maud!"  cried  flie  victor,  as  he  entered  the 
back  door,  with  his  heart  sweHihg  with  exultation. 

**  Well,  Humphrey,"  said  she. 

"  I  have  given  that  varlet  his  deserts.** 

^  Hast?"  added  she,  approaching  him  closely^ 
and  looking  earnestly  into  his  face. 

**  By  geles,  I  do  think  I  have  gone  as  nlgfa  kill- 
ing the  knave  as  was  possible." 

<<  Hast?"  repeated  she  with  a  «mile  breaking 
over  her  chubby  cheeks.  •**  Then  here's  at  thee  I" 
llereupon  she  suddenly  seized  Humphrey  by  his 
two  ears  with  her  huge  fists,  and  gave  liim  as  hearty 
a  buss  as  ever  man  received  of  woman  since  the 
world  commenced. 


VOL.  I.  L 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mosca,  There's  nought  impossible. 

Vo^one,  Yes,  to  be  learned,  Mosca. 

Mosca,  O  no;  rich 

Implies  it     Hood  an  ass  with  reverend  puipie. 

So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitious  ears, 

And  he  shall  pass  for  a  cathedral  doctor. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Withouten  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous. 

Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 

It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke, 

Of  all  deinties  that  men  coud  thinke, 

After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere. 

Chaucer. 

Of  an  old  English  gentleman  who  had  an  old  estate, 

And  kept  up  his  old  mansion  at  a  bountiful  rate. 

With  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate. 

Like  the  Queen*s  old  courtier,  and  a  courtier  of  the  Queen's. 

Old  Ballad. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  William  Shakspeare  was 
well  off  in  his  schooling  under  so  ill  a  master  as 
Stripes,  who,  though  he  did  not  treat  him  uncivilly, 
in  token  of  such  welcome  gifts  as  his  mother  ofttimes 
brought,  was  of  too  ignorant  pedantic  a  nature  to 
have  that  heed  which  a  young  scholar  of  any  promise 
requireth:  nevertheless  William  took  to  his  book 
very  kindly,  to  the  wonderful  admiration  of  Dame 
Shakspeare  and  her  gossips,  and  in  especial  of  Nurse 
Cicely,  which  never  failed  to  bring  forth  notable 
prophecies  of  his  future  greatness  from  her,  whereof 
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more  than  one  person  entertained  them  as  exceeding 
credible.    There  was  no  wake,  or  lamb-ale,  or  other 
festival  in  the  neighbourhood  the  boy  was  not  invited 
to  with  his  mother,  at  which  he  was  continually 
called  upon  to  repeat  such  verses  he  had  learned 
of  his  mother,  or  sing  such  ballads  as  his  nurse  had 
made  him  familiar  with;  and  the  goodly  manner  he 
would  perform  what  was  required,  so  won  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators,  that  praises  out  of  all  num- 
ber, and  other  things  more  substantial  in  great 
plenty,  were  the  sure  consequences.    As  soon  as  he 
had  learned  to  read,  wonderful  was  the  diligence 
with  which  he  perused  all  manner  of  books — albeit 
he  quickly  exhausted  the  poor  stock  that  could  be 
had  for  his  reading,  for  these  merely  consisted 
of  a  few  volumes,  chiefly  poems  of  Dame  Shak- 
speare's,  and  one  or  two  here  and  there  of  some 
nei^bour.    Certes,  no  great  matter  of  knowledge 
was  to  be  gained  of  such  books ;  but  they  served  to 
excite  the  young  mind,  and  keep  it  in  a  restless 
yearning  for  more  delectable  food ;  and  therefore 
were  not  entirely  unprofitable. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  child  so  disposed 
took  no  delight  in  the  proper  pastimes  of  his  age; 
for  the  entire  contrary  is  nighest  to  the  truth.  Among 
all  his  schoolfellows  who  entered  into  any  sport  with 
such  abscdute  zest  as  Will  Shakspeare?  Hewasthe 
wildest  of  any.  His  free  spirit  made  such  play 
among  tbem  as  soon  gained  for  him  the  liking  of 
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the  whole  school.  He  grew  up  at  kst  to  be  the 
chief  leader  in  their  games — the  captain  of  their 
exploits,  and  the  very  heart  and  principle  of  all  their 
revels.  If  Will  was  not  of  their  company,  doubtless 
were  they  as  much  at  a  loss  as  a  hive  of  bees  without 
their  queen  ;  but  when  they  were  heard  as  merry  as 
crickets  by  a  ^('inter's  hearth,  calling  lustily  to  each 
other,  crowding  here  a'fid  running  there,  sending  the 
football  bounding  along  the  grass,  or  leaping  over 
each  other's  backs  as  though  tiiey  had  wings,  of  a 
surety  he  was  to  be  found  amongst  the  very  foremost 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were 
times,  and  many  times  too,  when  the  day  was  in  its 
freshest  glory,  and  every  one  of  his  companions 
were  enjojing  themselves  to  his  heart's  content,  he 
would  be  in  ^ome  out  of  the  way  comer,  half  sitting 
half  reclining  on  the  floor,  leaning  deeply  studious 
over  some  old  volume  he  had  provided  himself  with ; 
and  the  merry  shoutings  elose  at  hand,  or  the  pressing 
entreaties  of  those  he  most  liked,  had  never  power 
to  draw  him  thence  till  he  had^one  through  it  every 
page. 

More  than  once  t€K),  when  they  were  out  together 
a  maying,  or  nutting  in  the  woods,  he  would  stray 
from  tfie  rest,  perchance  led  away  by  the  sweet 
singing  'of  the  birds,  or  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
blossoms ;  and  in  some  ^shady  place  would  sit  him 
down  to  rest,  conning  of  a  book  the  whilst,  he  had 
carried  under  his  JerJdn,  till  jK>m6bow  er  another  be 
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would  fall  asleep, — and  O  the  exquisite  pleasant 
dreams  he  had  at  that  time  I  At  the  end  he  would 
suddenly  start  up,  rubbing  of  his  eyes  and  looking 
in  every  place  for  the  great  multitude  of  the  fairy 
folk,  who  a  moment  ^nce  in  their  delicate  finery 
seemed  to  be  dancing  so  bravely  before  him,  and 
sin^ng  to  him  such  admirable  choice  ditties,  and 
doing  him  all  manner  of  delectable  courtesies ;  but 
finding  no  sign  of  such  searched  he  ever  so,  he  would 
be  in  huge  disappointment,  till  the  shouting  of  his 
fellows  woke  liim  from  his  strange  bewilderment; 
and  he  would  then  make  what  haste  he  could  to 
r^om  his  company. 

Of  his  disposition,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  it 
savoured  of  as  much  sweetness  as  ever  laid  in  so 
tittle  a  compass.  There  was  no  aptness  to  sudden 
quarid  with  him — no  giving  of  ill  words — ^no 
beating  of  lesser  boys  than  himself — ^no  tendency 
k>  mere  rude-  mischief;  neither  selfishness,  nor 
eovetousness,  nor  revengefulness,  nor  any  unmanr- 
nerly  quality  whatsoever,  such  as  are  freqaent  in 
other  boys ;  but  he  would  give  freely  of  what  he  had,^ 
and  asast  those  in  their  tasks  who  were  backward, 
and  very  cheerfully  do  any  civil  thing  for  another 
that  was  in  his  compass,  and  could  not  bear  to  see 
any  cruelty,  or  tyranny,  or  unkind  treatment  of  any 
sort,  let  it  be  among  big  or  little*  From  this  it  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  for  his  master  he  had  but 
small  afibction,  even  though  Stripes  used  him  with 
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more  civilness  than  was  his  wont  to  others.  This 
seeming  partiality,  however,  lasted  only  as  long  as 
Dame  Shakspeare's  gifts ;  for  when  the  family  grew 
to  be  too  poorly  off  to  send  him  any,  the  school- 
master shewed  his  savage  humour  to  him  as  much 
as  to  the  rest 

At  the  complete  poverty  of  his  father  by  Master 
Buzzard's  ruthless  proceedings,  it  was  thought 
William  would  be  taken  altogether  from  school  to 
Bsmt  his  parents  in  such  things  as  he  could,  for  he 
was  now  grown  to  be  of  some  bigness,  and  Jdm 
Shakspeare  had  not  withal  to  keep  either  Maud  or 
Humphrey — who  straightway  made  themselves  of 
the  pale  of  matrimony— and  was  striving  as  he  best 
might  to  do  a  little  trade  as  a  glover,  whereof 
Ids  means,  with  his  neighbours  assistance,  was 
only  enough  to  accomplish ;  but  it  was  resolved  by 
the  two  aldermen's  wives,  who  were  the  prime 
movers  of  all  things  in  Us  behalf,  that  it  would  be 
best,  as  he  was  getting  so  forward,  William  should 
keep  school  hours,  and  assist  his  father  at  other 
times ;  and  in  consequence,  he  continued  to  receive 
such  instructions  as  Stripes  could  give  in  reading 
and  writing,  the  science  of  ample  arithmetic,  and 
the  study  of  the  Latin  grammar,  for  some  time 
longer,  wherein  he  got  to  be  the  very  head  of  the 
school,  despite  of  having  so  unworthy  a  teacher,  and 
of  the  monstrous  negligence  and  wanton  insolency 
with  which  he  was  treated. 
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Now,  this  fellow  of  a  schoolmaster  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  his  boy  Dickon,  worse  than  any 
tomspit  dog  might  be  treated  by  a  brutal  scullion. 
What  his  wages  were  has  never  been  known;  and 
indeed,  save  in  the  way  of  blows,  he  never  had  any- 
thing of  the  sort     He  got  such  little  victual,  that 
it  was  supposed  of  some  he  would  long  since  have 
taking  to  eatbg  of  himself,  only  he  knew  not  where 
to  find  a  mouthful.     Truly,  flesh  and  blood  could 
not  stand  such  usage ;  indeed,  it  appeared  as  though 
they  had  long  had  nought  to  do  with  the  business, 
leaving  skin  and  bone  to  manage  every  thing  be- 
tween them.    Dickon  was  reduced  to  such  a  strait, 
that  if  he  caught  sight  of  a  cur  looking  for  bones,  he 
would  take  to  hb  heels  presently,  with  the  full  con- 
viction the  animal  would  make  a  grab  at  him  an' 
he  got  in  his  way.    In  him,  however,  such  leanness 
was  but  the  natural  result  of  poor  living ;  but  his 
mastor,  though  he  eat  and  drank  greedily  whatever 
he  could  lay  his  hand  on,  looked  not  a  jot  more  full 
of  flesh  than  ordinary.     Indeed,  he  starved  both 
his  boy  and  his  cat,  eating  from  them  their  share  of 
victual,  yet  seemed  to  carry  nigh  upon  as  hungry  a 
look  with  him  as  either.     His  tyrannical  humour 
he  often  enough  shewed  upon  his  scholars,  but  this 
was  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  savageness 
with  which  he  was  ever  falling  upon  poor  IXckon 
for  any  trifling  jhults ;  and  it  was  his  custom,  when 
he  fimcied  there  was  anything  amiss  in  the  poor 
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boy's  befaaviour,  to  drag  him  into  the  school-room, 
to  be  horsed  by  the  biggest  of  his  scholars ;  and 
then  he  would  lay  on  him  with  a  great  rod,  with 
such  fierceness  aa  was  horrible  to  see,  caring  not  a 
jot  for  his  criesi  or  the  entreaties  of  the  whole 
school  be  should  be  let  ga 

These  exhibitions  of  his  master's  cruelty  were 
mtolerable  tx>  William  Shakspeare,  and  many  of 
his  schoolfellows;  so  one  day,  after  such  a  sight,  he 
got  several  of  them  together  he  had  confidence  in, 
and  they  being  moved  with  wrath  and  indignaUon, 
resolved  amongst  themselves  they  would  allow  of 
it  no  longer,  no  matter  what  might  follow ;  and  the 
first  class,  which  were  Ae  chiefest  for  strength^ 
entered  into  a  bond  of  mutual  protection.  Others 
of  the  greatest  spirit  were  drawn  into  the  confede^ 
racy,  and  in  a  little  time  the  whole  school  was  in  a 
ferment  upon  the  matter.  The  very  smallest  of 
the  lot  was  seen  to  double  up  his  little  first,  with  a 
look  of  vengeance  that  spoke  volumes  of  meaning. 
All  things,  however,  were  left  to  the  management 
of  ^lU  Shakspeare,  and  every  one  vowed  to  stand 
by  him,  though  they  were  whacked  to  ribbons. 
The  secret  was  well  kept  Stripes  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  any  such  feeling  against 
him,  and  the  next  day  rushed  into  the  school-room, 
hawling  in  Dickon  by  the  ear,  who  was  making  of  a 
pitiful  lamentation,  and  cufiing  him  mercilessly  by 
the  way. 
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^  Will  Shakspeare !"  shouted  the  schoolmaster; 
<^  hone  me  this  villain  straight"  The  boy  moved 
not  an  inch. 

**^Will  Shakspeare,  I  say!"  thundered  Stripes, 
with  increased  rage ;  ^^  horse  me  this  caitiff,  1  tell 
thee."  Still  his  scholar  kept  the  same  unmoved- 
aess,  and  every  one  appeared  studying  of  their 
tasks  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence,  neverthe- 
less their  little  hearts  were  abeating  famously. 

^  Why,  thou  villain,  what  dost  mean  by  this  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  pedagogue,  furiously,  letting  go  his 
bold  of  Dickon,  and  catching  up  his  cane*  '^  Til 
make  thee  hear,  I  warrant."  In  tho  twinkling  of 
an  eye  every  boy  was  out  of  his  form. 

"  Now,  Tom  Ghreene  I"  cried  onew 

<*  Now,  Jack  Hemings !"  shouted  another. 

<<  At  him,  Dick  Burbage ! "  exclsdmed  a  third. 

<*  On  him,  Harry  Condelll"  bawled  a  fourth; 
and,  in  an  instant,  there  was  a  rush  upon  the 
astonished  schoolmaster  from  all  parts  of  the  school. 

^  Ha  I  dost  rebel  ? "  screamed  he,  making  furi-^ 
0U8  efforts  to  cut  them  with  his  cane,  with  his 
cadaverous  visage  livid  with  passion.  <*  'Slight,  Til 
make  thee  rue  it  I '' 

But  for  all  his  terrible  efforts  he  was  speedily 
overpowered.  The  boys  came  upon  him  with  all 
the  spirit  of  ants  disturbed  in  their  nest;  some 
dung  to  a  leg,  others  to  an  arnu  They  jumped 
upon  hb  neck^  and  hung  upon  ius  jerkin  in  such 
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numbers,  that  he  could  do  nought  in  the  world  but 
threaten  them  with  the  horriblest  imprecations.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Dickon,  who  had  re- 
garded this  sudden  movement  out  of  his  wits  with 
sheer  amazement,  was  called  to  hold  his  back  to 
take  his  master  on ;  and  though  at  first  he  shewed 
some  sign  of  unnvillingness,  he  was  soon  forced  by 
the  conspirators  to  do  as  they  bade  him. 

<<  ril  have  thee  hanged,  villains  I"  bawled  the 
pedagogue,  as  he  was  being  hoisted  by  the  strongest 
of  his  scholars  upon  the  back  of  the  poor  boy  he  had 
used  so  inhumanly,  malgre  all  his  strugglings  and 
fumings.  <<  I'll  lash  the  skin  oS  thy  pestilent 
bones !  I'll  scourge  every  one  of  thee  to  death. 
Let  me  go,  thou  vile  wretchesrl" 

^  Hold  on,  Dickon  I"  cried  some. 

*'  Keep  him  fast,  my  masters ! "  exclaimed  others^ 
and  shouts  of  encouragement  arose  from  all.  Dickon 
did  hold  fast,  doubtless  in  some  slight  pleasure,  for 
all  his  seeming  unwillingness,  and  he  had  no  lack 
of  helpers  in  his  office ;  so  that  Stripes  was  very 
speedily  prepared  for  that  punishment  he  had  with 
so  little  discretion  inflicted  upon  others  As  soon 
as  he  began  to  be  aware  of  what  was  intended  for 
him,  he  was  like  one  in  a  phrenzy.  Mad  with 
fear,  rage,  and  indignation,  he  redoubled  his  threats 
and  his  struggles,  but  all  to  small  profit ;  for,  whilst 
he  was  held  down  as  firm  as  in  a  vice  by  some,  others, 
one  after  another,  Idd  into  him  with  all  their  might 
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till  he  roared  for  mercy.  These,  then,  taking  the 
places  of  his  holders,  divers  in  their  turn  assisted 
in  the  tyrant's  punishment,  till  not  one  of  the  whole 
school  but  had  repaid  him  with  interest  the  unde- 
served blows  he  had  received  at  his  hands.  To 
describe  the  joy  with  which  all  this  was  done  by 
the  scholars,  their  uproarious  shouts  and  cheers,  or 
the  horrible  bad  humour  of  their  master,  is  clean 
out  of  the  question.  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  ima- 
gined of  many.  The  end  was,  at  a  signal  he  was 
dropped  on  the  floor,  so  completely  tamed  of  his 
tyrannical  humours,  he  would  not  have  struck  at  a 
mouse, — where  he  was  left  to  put  himself  to  rights 
as  he  might, — and  then  the  whole  school  took  their 
leaves  of  him  very  orderly. 

The  next  day  they  came  to  school  as  usual,  but 
all  m  a  body ;  the  bigger  boys  first,  and  the  little 
ones  coming  after,  and  every  one  went  to  his  place, 
and  took  to  his  studies,  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Doubtless,  they  had  come  to 
a  resolution  to  have  at  him  agun,  shewed  he  any 
more  of  his  insu£Perable  cruelties ;  but  there  was 
small  need  of  any  such  a  thing,  for  there  was  never  so 
altered  a  man  seen  as  was  Stripes,  the  schoolmaster. 
He  heard  them  their  lessons  with  a  sort  cf  suavity 
that  was  marvellous  beyond  all  things— praising  of 
every  one  as  though  he  had  got  for  his  scholars  such 
prodigies  of  genius  as  could  not  be  met  with  else^ 
lAere— and  taking  no  more  thought  of  canes  and 
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rodsi  than  if  such  things  had  never  been  in  his  expe- 
rience. As  for  Dickon,  he  shewed  his  master  a  fair 
pair  of  heels  directly  he  had  him  off  his  back,  and 
was  diortly  after  tske/n  into  the  service  of  an  honest 
yeoman,  father  to  one  of  the  scholars. 

It  so  happened,  once  on  a  time,  as  William  Shak- 
speere  and  his  chief  companions  were  strolling  to- 
gether, they  came  upon  the  town  crier  giving  note 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  my  Lonl  of  Leicester's 
lAiyen  being  in  the  town,  would  perform  a  play  at  a 
certain  hour,  to  the  which  the  citizens  were  invited 
^  a  small  charge.  This  put  some  of  them  in  a 
monstrous  desire  to  behold  so  goodly  an  entertain- 
ment— particularly  William  Shakspeare,  who  had 
beheld  nought  of  the  kind  in  all  his  life ;  but  others, 
lib  elders,  had  seen  plays  more  than  once,  and  they 
gave  him  such  moving  accounts  of  what  exquisite 
pleasant  pastime  was  to  be  found  in  them,  that  he 
did  nothing  bid;  wish  he  could  get  to  a  sight  of  such. 
Unlackily,  he  had  no  money  of  any  kind;  and  his 
father's  necessities  were  so  great  he  knew  none  could 
foe  spared  him.  What  to  do  he  knew  not ;  for  though 
iie  could  get  standing  room  for  a  penny,  no  sign  of 
a  penny  could  he  see  anywhere.  He  knew  that 
divers  of  his  schoolfellows  were  intent  upon  going, 
and  he  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  joined 
them,  but  he  saw  no  hope  of  the  kind^  by  reason  of 
wantiflg  the  necessary  price  of  admission.  It  how- 
ever (fid  so  turn  out,  that  the  father  of  one  of  the 
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boys  was  an  especial  acquaintance  of  the  head  of  the 
players,  by  which  means  Richard  Burbage  not  only 
got  to  see  the  play  for  nothing,  but  moved  his  father 
to  allow  of  his  schoolfellow,,  Will  Shakspeare,  having 
the  like  permission ;  which,  to  the  latter's  extreme 
comfort,  was  granted. 

The  players  gave  their  entertainment  in  the  inn 
yard  of  the  Widow  Pippins,  on  a  raised  platform  in 
front  of  the  gallery.  They  were  not  troubled  with 
scenery,  and  made  no  particular  display  of  a  ward- 
robe, but  the  merry  interludej  called  <*  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needl^''  a  huge  favoiurite  at  that  time, 
which  was  then  and  there  played  by  them,  required 
little  such  accompaniment.  The  spectators,  at  least 
the  greater  number,  stood  in  the  yard;  but  those 
who  chose  to  pay  more,  were  accommodated  with 
seats  at  the  gallery  and  casements.  WilTiam  Shak- 
speare,  by  going  early  with  his  fellows,  got  a  front 
place,  and  waited,  in  a  marvellous  eagerness,  to  see 
the  interlude.  Presently  there  was  a  movement 
made  by  his  neighbours,  which  caused  him  to  turn 
round  like  the  rest,  and  he  saw  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  entrance  into  the  gallery  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  his  lady,  and  hb  son,  who  took  the  best 
places ;  elsewhere  were  seen  Mistress  Malmsey  and 
Mistress  Dowla%  in  their  choicest  finery,  pointing 
out  their  acquaintances  to  each  other;  and  either 
up  or  dcMvn,  half  the  good  folks  of  Stratford  might 
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have  been  recognised,  intent  upon  nothing  so  much 
as  seeing  the  play. 

At  last  the  curtain  was  moved,  and  a  be^nning 
was  made  of  the  play  by  the  appearance  of  Hodge 
and  Deacon.  '1  he  pitiful  manner  in  which  the  one 
complains  to  the  other  of  the  bad  state  of  his  lower 
garment,  and  the  right  doleful  way  of  his  com- 
panion's condolences  on  the  matter,  were  received 
by  the  audience  with  loud  roars  of  laughter.  Then, 
when  Deacon  acquaints  Hodge  of  Gammer  Gurton 
and  her  maid  Tib  having  been  by  the  ears  together, 
making  of  the  house  a  perfect  Bedlam,  and  the 
other  protests  he  was  monstrous  afraid  something 
serious  would  happen,  having  taken  note  of  the  aw- 
ful manner  in  which  Tom  Tankard's  cow  frisked  her 
tail,  there  was  no  less  mirthfiilness.  Upon  Hodge 
proceeding  homewards  and  meeting  with  Tib, 
and  hearing  that  all  this  turmoil  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  Gammer  losing  of  her  needle ;  when  upon 
spying  of  Gib,  the  cat,  up  to  the  ears  in  her  milk- 
bowl,  she  let  fall  his  breeches  she  was  clouting  with 
all  diligence,  the  humour  of  the  dialogue  seemed 
equally  well  relished.  But  when  it  came  to  Gam- 
mer Gurton's  terrible  to  do  because  of  her  loss,  her 
monstrous  anxiousness  to  recover  it,  her  suspicions 
of  the  honesty  of  her  neighbours,  her  intrigues  and 
quarrels  with  them,  and  the  interference  of  no  less 
a  person  than  the  parson  of  the  parish,  Dr.  Rat,  to 
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make  peace  again,  there  was  choice  roaring,  1  war- 
rant you ;  and  this  was  only  exceeded  when  Hodge, 
upon  sitting  of  himself  down,  discovered  the  lost 
needle,  to  his  great  smart,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  left  sticking  in  his  rent  garment. 

I  doubt  much  whether  the  finest  play  ever  writ, 
was  so  well  relished  of  an  audience  as  was  this  rude 
coarse  interiude,  of  the  simple  burgesses  of  Strat- 
ford. Even  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  laughed  as  though 
he  would  never  have  done.  As  for  William  Shak- 
speare,  it  made  such  impression  on  hun,  never 
having  seen  any  thing  of  the  sort,  that  the  next 
day,  and  very  often  after,  he  was  to  be  seen,  with 
lus  companions  Burbage,  Greene,  Condell,  and 
Hemings,  making  players  of  themselves  in  an  out- 
of-die-way  comer  of  the  town,  essaying  to  play  that 
very  interlude,  by  one  taking  one  character,  and 
the  rest  others ;  and  it  was  scdd  by  some  who  saw 
them  at  it,  that  the  seeing  of  these  boys  aping  the 
players  out  of  their  own  heads,  as  they  did,  was  nig^ 
upon  as  rare  a  dght  as  seeing  the  players  them- 
selves. All  these  five  were  ever  at  it;  and  the 
playing  of  (jammer  Gurton's  Needle  took  the  jdaoe 
of  all  other  sports  whatsoever.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  company  got  such  re- 
ception, they  repeated  their  visits  frequently;  and 
young  Burbage's  fether  having  shewn  some  talent 
as  a  player,  they  took  him  to  be  of  their  company. 

On  one  occasion,  William  Shakspeare  was  sent 
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with  some  gloves  to  a  certain  Sir  Marmaduke  de 
Largesse,  living  at  Wilnecott,  at  an  excellent  old 
mansion  there,  who  delighted  in  keeping  up  the 
country  sports  and  festivals,  and  was  noted  for 
miles  round,  what  extreme  pleasure  he  took  in  any 
thing  that  smacked  of  antiquity.  His  hospitality 
was  unbounded,  and  his  table  was  ever  loaded  with 
the  choicest  of  good  victual,  to  which  all  might  seat 
themselves  according  to  their  quality;  and  what 
was  left  was  given  to  the  poor  by  the  porter  at  the 
gate.  No  one  ever  came  there  hungry  that  did  not 
leave  with  as  much  as  he  liked  to  eat  and  drink, 
under  his  belt;  and,  if  it  was  needed,  a  something 
in  his  purse  to  carry  him  along.  In  his  cooking  he 
was  more  careful  there  should  be  a  good  plenty  of 
wholesome  viands,  than  that  any  shew  of  extreme 
hioeness  should  be  visible  in  the  dishes;  and  as  for 
what  he  gave  to  drink,  k  was  chiefly  honest  ale^  of 
his  own  brewing,  of  such  fine  flavour  and  strength 
as  was  not  to  be  matched,  go  where  you  would. 

Having  passed  through  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees, 
which  led  up  to  the  house,  admiring  as  he  ap» 
proached  it  its  fair  appearance  and  antique  cha- 
racter, on  making  known  his  errand  he  was  ushered 
by  a  jolly-looking  butler  into  a  spacious  stone- 
floored  chamber,  lighted  with  transome  windows, 
the  walls  of  which  were  garnished  with  a  prodigal 
assortment  of  corstlets  and  helmets  arranged  in 
rows,  with  coats  of  mail»  military  jerkins  or  shirts 
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of  leather,   halberts,  bucklers,  pikes,  bills,  cross- 
bows, and  all   manner  of  the  like  weapons  and 
defences.  An  oak-table  that  went  the  whole  length 
of  the  chamber,  was  covered  with  smoking  viands, 
brimming  black  jacks,  and  full  trenchers.     The 
upper  and  lower  messes  being  divided  by  a  huge 
saltcellar, — all  around  was  a  busy  company  of 
iriettds  and  retainers,  doing  honour  to  the  feast ; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  a  famous  tall  chair, 
sat  a  ruddy,  stout,  pleasant  faced  gentleman,  with 
hair  and  beard  white  and  plentiful ;  a  fiill  ruff  such 
ae  might  have  been  in  fashion  some  score  of  years 
since,  and  a  serviceable  doublet,  with  trunks  and 
hose  of  a  sober  colour.  The  hilt  oi  his  rapier  came 
ftp  to  his  breast,  but  he  held  it  as  carefully  a»  if  k 
had  been  an  old  friend,  and  I  doubt  not  would 
floon^  have  gone  without  his  napkin  at  his  meals, 
than  without  so  approved  a  companion.     He  kept 
discoursing  cheerfully  with  those  nighest  him,  ever 
and  anon  glancing  his  eyes  round  to  see  that  the 
carver  did  his  duty,  and  that  all  were  well  served. 
This  was  Sir  Marmaduke  de  Largesse. 

William  Shakspeare  had  not  entered  the  hall 
many  minutes  ere  he  was  spied  by  the  old  knight, 
who  in  a  kind  voice  bade  him  come  near  and  state 
his  business. 

<< Gloves,  eh!''  exdaimed  he  pleasantly,  upon 
hearing  of  his  errand.  <^  Hie  then  to  a  seat  at  the 
table — get  thee  a  good  meal  and  a  fair  draught — 
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after  that  if  thou  art  in  the  humour,  come  to  me 
and  I  will  attend  thy  business  with  all  proper 
diligence." 

There  was  such  sweetness  in  the  behaviour  of 
this  old  gentleman,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
boy  hesitating  to  do  what  he  was  desired,  even  had 
he  cared  not  to  be  of  the  feast,  so  he  went  with  due 
deference  below  the  salt,  where  place  was  cheer- 
fully made  for  him,  and  every  one  of  his  neighbours 
conmienced  pressing  of  him  to  this  and  the  other 
tempting  dish  with  such  cordiality,  as  soon  put  him 
quite  at  home  with  them.    A  trencher  full  Of  ex- 
cellent fare,  he  quickly  found  smoking  at  his  hand 
so  enticingly,  that  he  was  fain  to  set  to  with  exceed- 
ing good  will,  and  it  was  a  truly  pleasant  part  of 
the  entertainment  to  note  the  anxiousness  of  his 
neighbours,  that  he  should  have  what  he  liked  best, 
and  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  fancy.  In  all  honesty 
he  made  a  famous  meal,  and  ailer  drinking  spa- 
ringly of  the  ale,  he  was  ready  to  attend  to  his 
errand.     Presently  a  most  thankful  grace  was  said 
by  the  chaplain,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  tables 
were  cleared,  and  all  had  gone  their  several  ways, 
save  only  some  guests  who  kept  their  places,  and 
continued  conversing  with  their  bountiful  kind  en- 
tertainer.    William  Shakspeare  did  not  move,  for 
he  was  waiting  for  some  ngn  from  the  knight  of 
his  being  at  leisure. 

*^  Prythee  let  me  hear  that  ballad  of  William 
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the  Conqueror,  thou  wert  speaking  of,  Master 
Peregrinei''  said  Sir  Marmaduke  to  a  curious  sort 
of  pantaloon  looking  person,  wearing  a  huge  pair 
of  spectacles,  mounted  on  his  peaked  nose. 

'*  O  my  life,  I  doubt  hugely  I  can  say  but  a  verse 
or  two,"  replied  Master  Peregrine,  in  a  thin  small 
voice*  ^  I  heard  it  when  1  was  a  boy,  and  never 
since,  nor  have  I  met  it  in  print  any  where,  though 
I  have  searched  wherever  there  was  likelihood  of 
its  being  to  be  found.  Indeed  I  would  give  some- 
thing to  know  it  thoroughly,  for  I  doubt  not  tia  ex- 
ceeding ancient,  and  one  of  the  very  rarest  ballads 
that  ever  were  made." 

^  Let  us  hear  what  of  it  is  in  your  remembrance, 
I  pray  you,"  excUumed  the  chaplain,  who  was  one 
with  a  venerable  worthy  aspect,  and  was  then  em- 
ployed in  brewing  a  cup  of  sack  for  the  old  knight 
and  his  guests,  in  the  which  he  was  esteemed 
fiunous. 

^  Well  said.  Sir  Johan,"  said  a  young  gallant,  a 
near  kinsman  to  Sir  Marmaduke.  ^  I  love  an  old 
ballad  as  well  as  any." 

'*  Thou  lovest  a  pretty  woman  better  of  the  two. 
Sir  Valentine,  I'll  warrant,"  cried  a  companion 
merrily. 

<<  That  doth  he  Sir  Reginald,  TU  be  sworn,  or 
he  is  none  of  my  blood,"  replied  the  old  knight  in 
the  same  humour. 

^  Well,  I  care  not  to  deny  the  impeachment," 
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answered  his  kiusman  with  a  smile*  ^'  Doubtless  I 
can  con  either  upon  occasion,  and  get  them  by 
heart  too  if  they  be  worthy." 

"  Marry,  and  very  properly^"  cried  Sir  M arma- 
duke,  and  then  with  a  £Eunous  arch  look  added, 
**I  doubt  though  you  would  like  to  have  your 
pretty  woman  as  old  as  your  ballad,— eh,  nephew?" 

"  No,  by  St  Jeronimo ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Valentine 
with  such  emphasis,  it  raised  a  laugh  all  round. 

**  Well,  give  me  an  old  baHad  for  my  money," 
cried  Master  Peregrine  with  a  marvellous  compla- 
cency, ^'Methinks  there  is  nothing  like  the  delicate 
pleasure  it  afibrdeth,  if  so  be*  you  stick  it  en  the 
wall  with  some  of  ks  fellows,  and  gcv  to  the  perusal 
of  it' when  you  have  a  mind." 

'^  There  the  ballad  hath  it  hollow,"  observed 
Sir  Johan  gravely,  yet  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
that  savoured  of  some  humour.  ^  Being  of  the 
church,  perchance  I  am  not  the  fittest  to  speak  on 
so  light  a  matter,  but  in  all  my  philosophy,  I  know 
not  oi  ever  a  pretty  woman  who  allowed  herself  to 
be  stuck  on  the  wall  with  her  fellows,  were  it  even 
for  a  single  moment"  This  sally  also  occasioned 
great  laughing,  after  which  Master  Peregrine  was 
pressed  for  his  ballad. 

<'  It  is  of  some  length,  said  he ;  ^^  And  if  I  re- 
member me  right,  is  writ  in  three  separate  fyttes 
or  cUvisions." 

Then  each  of  the  company  listened  with  cour- 
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teems  8(ttent3mi9  Master  Peregrine  eommenced  re- 
peating of  the  yerses  he  had  spoken  of. 

<<  I  regret  my  memory  faileth  me  in  the  rest  of 
Ae  verses,  for  1  doubt  net  they  would  be  found  \rell 
worthy  ef  a  hearing,"  said  the  antiquary,  suddenly 
ooming  to  a  halt. 

■"  Think  awhile — maytiap  they  shall  return  to 
your  remembrance,"  said  the  chaplain. 

"Ay,  do,  Master  Peregrine;  for  I  should  lie 
loatb  to  lose  any  part  of  so  goodly  a  ballad/'  added 
the  old  knight,  who,  with  the  rest,  appeared  to  take 
mfinite  interest  in  it. 

"•^  Nay,  «s  I  live,  I  know  not  a  verse  more,"  re* 
pUed  the  other,  seemingly  in  some  vexation  when 
be  found  his  thinking  wafx  to  no  profit.  "  Indeed,  I 
should  hb  heartily  glad  could  I  meet  ^th  the  other 
parts,  for  they  are  of  a  very  singular  curiousness." 

"  'Ifaith^  I  should  be  well  pleased  myself  to  hear 
the  rest  on't,"  remarked  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  bis 
guests  spoke  much  to  the  same  piHpose. 

**  An'  it  please  your  worship,  methinks  I  can 
give  you  every  Ihie  of  it,"  said  young  William  Shak- 
speare,  who  had  fidgetted  about  some  time  without 
daring  to  speak. 

"  Ha,  Gloves!  art  &ere?"  exclaimed  the  old 
knight,  merrily^  "  in  very  truth  I  knew  nt9t  of  thy 
presence.    Come  hither,  I  prythee." 

"  Dost  indeed  know  aught  of  it,  young  sir?"  in- 
quired Master  Peregrine,  looking  at  the  boy  eam« 
ettly  through  his  4q)ectaele6,  as  he  approached  Mm. 
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**  Every  word,  an'  it  please  you,**  replied  William. 

<^  Let  us  hear  of  it  then,  and  quickly,**  cried  Sir 
Marmaduke,  putting  his  hand  kindly  on  the  boy's 
head*  William  Shakspeare  saw  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him;  yet  there  was  a  friendliness  in  every 
aspect  which  gave  him  nought  to  fear.  Standing 
where  he  was,  with  a  graceful  carriage  of  himself, 
and  a  wonderfid  pleasant  delivery,  he  presently 
went  on  with  the  verses. 

^^  Bravely  spoken!'*  exclaimed  the  old  knight, 
who  had  observed  and  listened  to  the  boy  mani- 
festly with  a  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction  in  his 
benevolent  pleasant  aspect.  <^  Never  heard  I  aught 
more  properly  delivered.** 

«  Nor  I,  by'r  Lady,*'  said  Master  Peregrine,  in 
a  similar  excellent  humour.  ^^  Where  didst  learn 
this  exqubite  ballad,  young  sir?** 

'<  An'  it  please  you,  my  mother  taught  it  me.** 
replied  William  Shakspeare. 

<^  Hast  any  more  such  in  thy  memory?**  in- 
quired the  other. 

<'  A  score  at  least,  an'  it  please  you,**  answered 
the  boy ;  *^  most  moving  ones  of  the  doings  of  va- 
liant knights ;  and  sundry  of  a  delicater  sort,  con- 
cerning of  the  love  of  fair  ladies ;  besides  which  I 
have  store  of  fsury  roundelays,  that  I  learned  of 
nurse  Cicely,  which  smack  most  sweetly  of  the 
dainty  blossoms.** 

<<  O'  my  life,  thou  art  a  treasure  I"  exclaimed 
Master  Peregrine,  in  a  most  pleased  astonishment. 
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**  Stick  him  against  the  wall,  I  prythee  I "  cried 
Sir  Reginald,  merrily. 

^  Marry,  methinks  he  is  a  wall  of  himself,  or  at 
least  as  good  as  one  that  is  ever  so  well  covered 
with  ballads,"  remarked  Sir  Valentine ;  ^  you  could 
not  have  fallen  into  more  choice  company,  Master 
Antiquarian." 

^*  So  thou  art  John  Shakspeare's  son,  of  Strat- 
ford," said  Sir  Marmaduke  kindly  to  him,  after  he 
had  made  the  boy  say  something  of  who  he  was ; 
^*  we  must  be  of  better  acquaintance.  Come  thou 
here  as  often  as  it  pleaseth  thee ;  and  if  thou  art 
for  books,  I  have  some  thou  wouldst  be  glad  to  be 
reading  of,  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  I  tell  you 
what,  my  masters,"  added  he,  turning  to  his  guests, 
*^  I  have  a  pleasant  device  in  my  head,  which  per- 
chance may  be  exceedingly  profitable  to  us  all;  and 
it  is  no  other  than  to  take  this  good  boy  with  us  to 
Kenilworth,  to  see  the  queen's  highness,  and  he 
shall  entertain  us  on  the  road  with  some  of  those 
rare  ballads  he  hath  spoken  of." 

This  suggestion  was  heartily  received  by  the  com- 
pany, and  after  being  well  commended,  and  received 
bountiftd  tokens  of  good-will  from  all,  William 
Shakspere  returned  home,  bearing  a  message  to  his 
fether  to  the  effect  just  alluded  to. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"See,  sbe  comes  ^ 

How  sweet  her  innocence  -appears ;  more  Uke 

To  Heaven  itself,  than  any  sacrifice 

That  can  be  ofiered  to  it 

Massinger. 

I"!!  go  hunt  the  badger  by  owUligbt : 

^Tis  a  deed  of  iarkness. 

Webstee. 

But  for  to  speVe  of  vertuous  beautee, 

Then  was  she  on  the  fairest  under  sonne : 

Ful  pourely  yfostered  up  was  she : 

No  Ulcerous  lust  was  in  hire  hertejroime; 

Ful  ofter  of  the  wel  than  of  die  tome 

She  dranke,  and  for  she  woilde  yertue  plese. 

She  knew  wel  labour,  but  none  idel  ese. 

Chaucer. 

The  next  morning  early  there  was  a  wonderful 

stir  amongst   the  neighbours  at  noting  a  brave 

cavalcade  enter  Henley  Street,  and  stop  «t  John 

l^akspeare's  door,  and  presently  there  came  out 

the  boy  William,  whom  his  mother  had  carefully 

dressed  in  his  best  apparel,  grieving  in  her  heart 

she  bad  no  better  to  give  him,  and  by  his  father  was 

set  upon  an  ambling  palfrey,  that  appeared  to  btflpe 

been  brought  for  him.     Alt  of  his  acquaintance 

were  grouped  about,  marvelling  famously  to  see  Will 

Shakspeare  riding  away  in  the  midst  of  persons  of 

worship  with  as  great  an  air  with  him  as  he  were  a 

lord's  son.     They  could  scarce  believe  their  eyes; 
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but  what  exquisite  sweet  pleasure  and  pardonable 
pride  were  feh  by  the  parents,  who,  after  their 
respectful  salutations  to  the  good  knight  and  his 
company,  «t  their  door  watched  their  young  son  as 
long  as  ever  they  <cottkl  hold  hitn  in  sight,  sitting 
his  palfrey  so  gallantly,  he  was  the  admiration  of  aU 
who  S8W  him.  I'faith  !  it  was  a  thing  to  talk  of 
for  die  rest  of  their -days,  and  the  good  dame  was 
never  known  to  tire  of  it. 

Away  they  weivt ;  Sir  Marmaduke,  his  two  kins- 
men, Master  Peregrine,  Sir  Johan  the  chaphdn, 
and  young  William,  and  some  half  dosen  of  the 
old  knight's  serving  men,  all  on  horses;  and  their 
passing  along  the  town  made  the  citiEens  come 
running  out,  and  the  dames  were  seen  lifting  up 
theur  babes  that  they  mi^t  get «  «igbt  of  good  Sir 
Marmaduke.     Notliing  was  Kke  the  respect  shewn 
him  wherever  he  passed,  and  for  all  he  had  cordial 
greeting,  and  some  kind  word  or  another.    Indeed^ 
he  was  held  in  especial  esteem  wherever  his  name 
was  known,  and  few  there  were  in   the  whole 
country  who  knew  it  not,  for  the  old  knight  waift 
a  gentleman  of  ancestry  and  blood,  of  •exceeding 
andent  name,  and  of  large  possessions,  whereof  tiie 
greater  part  had  been  possessed  by  his  family  for 
many  generations.     The  De  Largesses  had  also 
held  high  offices ;  had  been  famous  soldiers,  prelate^ 
judges^  and  the  like  honourable  persons,  and  had 
ever  been  known  for  a  fair  name  and  an  open  hand. 

VOL.  I.  jc 
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The  present  possessor  appeared  to  have  inherited 
all  the  good  qualities  of  his  ancestors ;  and  though 
he  was  called  by  no  higher  name  than  good  Sir 
Marmaduke,  I  doubt  hugely  any  prouder  title 
could  have  become  him  better.  He  had  never  been 
known  to  be  in  a  passion ;  and  though  ever  inclined 
for  a  jest,  his  mirth  had  no  offence  in  it  at  any  time. 
There  sat  he  as  stout  of  limb  as  of  heart,  on  a  noble 
grey  horse,  sleek  coated  and  well  limbed,  ever  and 
anon  patting  his  graceful  neck  with  some  commend- 
able speech,  which  the  poor  brute  beast  took  as 
proudly  as  though  he  knew  the  value  of  such  beha- 
viour from  so  respected  a  quarter. 

On  each  side  of  him  rode  his  kinsmen  in  all  the 
bravery  of  the  times.     They  had  gone  to  the  wars 
in  their  youth,  and  though  still  scarce  up(m  man- 
hood, Sir  Valentine  being  but  twenty,  and  his 
cousin  Sir  Reginald  five  years  his  senior,  had  shewn 
such  valour  against  the  enemy  that  they  had  re- 
ceived knighthood.     The  first  was  full  of  fine  chi- 
valrous notions,  as  became  his  soldiership;   and 
would  have  dared  all  manner  of  great  dangers  to 
have  gained  the  kind  opinions  of  fair  ladies,  as 
became  lus  manhood.     Of  the  inestimable  sweet 
pleasures  of  love  could  he  think  by  the  hour  to- 
gether ;  and  when  he  took  to  his  gittem,  doubtless 
it  was  to  breathe  forth  some  soft  lay  learned  of  him 
in  France  of  the  gallants  there.    Yet  of  a  most 
honourable  heart  was  he,  as  became  a  true  lover; 
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and  his  rapier  was  ready  to  leap  oat  of  its  scabbard 
at  the  bruit  of  wrong  done  to  any  woman.  He 
was  of  a  clear  transparent  skin,  whereon  the  delicate 
moustache  had  already  come  to  some  conspicuous- 
ness,  and  the  sharp  outline  of  each  fair  feature  had 
such  fineness  as  was  exquisite  to  behold.  Eyes  had 
he  in  colour  like  imto  a  bright  sky  in  harvest  time, 
and  his  hair  was  of  a  soft  rich  brown,  that  grew  in 
waving  folds  over  all  his  head  and  neck. 

Sir  Reginald  was  more  manly-looking ;  darker  in 
complexion,  hair,  and  beard;  less  delicate  in  his 
notions;  more  free  in  his  speech ;  and  was  as  ready 
for  loving  any  pretty  woman,  yet  did  so  with  an 
indiscriminateness  which  the  other  never  affected. 
Both  were  strict  friends,  as  they  had  proved  in 
many  a  time  of  need  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  both 
were  alike  honourably  disposed,  and  of  unble- 
midied  reputations.  These  two  young  gentlemen 
rode  their  palfreys  like  gallants,  putting  them  to 
their  prettiest  paces  one  against  the  other,  and  ever 
and  anon  turning  round  their  handsome  cheerful 
feoesy  with  one  hand  holding  the  back  of  the 
saddle,  and  the  other  reining  up  their  gamesome 
steeds  to  see  how  their  sport  was  relished  by  their 
kinsman,  who  it  may  well  be  believed  took  it  very 
pleasantly,  for  he  was  ever  an  encourager  of  any 
innocent  pastime  that  served  to  make  happy  the 
passing  hour. 

Behind  them,  a  little  way,  rode  Sir  Johan,  the 
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chaplain,  who  would  sometimes  jog  on  alongside  of 
his  good  patron,  discoursing  very  soberly  concern- 
ing  how  bountiful  Providence  had  been  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  seasoning  his  speech  with  such 
learning  as  did  not  savour  of  pedantry.  For  all  this 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  a  jest  on  any  proper  occa- 
sion. Right  well  could  he  laugh  at  one  himself, 
and  wkh  as  much  aptoess  Ornish  one  for  his  com- 
pany. Indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  rare  divines 
who  take  upon  them  to  think  that  whatsoever  good 
thing  maybe  met  with,  ts  provided  for  our  especial 
enjoyment,  and  timt  to  mislike  them  argueth  utter 
ignorance,  a  wonderful  lack  of  discretion,  and  a 
most  unwarrantable  and  absolute  ingratitude. 
Therefore  Sir  Johan  was  never  seen  with  a  long 
fa^e  and  a  miserable  preaching.  His  orthodoxy 
was  evidently  of  a  most  comfortable  sort.  It  agreed 
with  him  exceedingly,  and  sat  on  his  round  cheeks 
after  «  fashion  that  must  liave  been  wonderfully 
enticing  to  all  wretched  fosterers  of  schism  and 
heresy.  Yet  was  he  no  Sir  Nathaniel,  but  his  very 
opposite.  It  is  true  he  would  eat  .and  drink  heartily 
at  all  reasonable  hours;  but  tJien  he  never foigot  to 
give  as  hearty  thanks,  and  always  conducted  him- 
self on  such  ocoa^ons  with  a  creiKtable  decency  the 
other  was  far  from  shewing.  Nothing  was  like  the 
vigour  of  his  piety  after  he  had  enjoyed  himself  to 
his  heart's  content;  and  the  eloquence,  the  learn- 
ing, and  the  zealousness  with  which  he  would  then 
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dilate  upon  the  inar?eIlous  goodness  of  Providence, 
carried  conviction  to  all  hearers.  His  scholarship 
would  have  become  a  bishop,  though  he  was 
nothing  but  a  poor  master  of  arts ;  nevertheless,  he 
was  content  with  his  station,  and  like  a  wise  man 
enjoyed  to  the  full  whatever  honest  pleasures  it 
brought  within  his  reach. 

By  his  side  usually  rode  Master  Peregrine,  in  an 
antique  suit  that  might  have  belonged  to  his 
grandfather;  in  his  figure  an  admirable  contrast 
to  the  fiill  proportions  of  the  worthy  chaplain  ;  and 
he  talked  to  die  latter,  or  to  the  boy  riding  be- 
tween them,  when  he  could  not  get  the  other  as  a 
listener,  as  if  he  could  never  tire  at  it,  of  old  books 
and  ballads,  their  histories,  contents,  character, 
form  and  complexion.  Indeed,  he  seemed  fanqliar 
with  every  thing  that  had  been  printed  since  the 
invention  of  the  art  The  very  talk  of  a  rare  book 
would  put  him  into  a  rapture,  and  a  ballad  that 
was  not  to  be  met  with  he  would  think  more 
precious  than  gold.  Then  he  would  speak  in  such 
choice  terms  of  Chaucer,  and  Grower,  and  Wyatt, 
and  Surrey,  and  a  many  others,  as  though  none 
could  be  of  so  great  account;  but  when  he  got  to 
the  speaking  of  ballads,  nought  could  exceed  the 
delectable  manner  in  which  he  dilated  upon  them, 
in  especial  of  such  as  were  of  a  by-gone  age. 

William  Shakspeare,  as  he  rode  between  these 
two  last,  learned  more  of  books  than  he  had  known 
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all  his  days  before.  Nothing  could  be  so  pleasant 
to  him  as  such  discourse.  He  listened  with  such 
earnestness  as  was  the  admiration  of  his  compa- 
nions, and  asked  questions  so  to  the  purpose,  that 
they  were  never  indisposed  to  answer  him.  More  and 
more  delighted  was  he  to  hear  such  famous  books 
might  be  met  with  as  those  notable  classic  authors, 
both  Greeks  and  Latins,  Sir  Johan  spoke  so 
learnedly  on,  and  those  exquisite  sweet  poets  and 
romancers  Master  Peregrine  mentioned  so  lovingly ; 
and  he  was  quite  in  an  ecstacy  when  they  promised 
to  make  him  better  acquainted  with  their  worth 
at  such  times  as  he  chose  to  visit  them  at  Sir  Mar- 
maduke's  mansion.  So  rode  he  along  in  his  neat 
suit  of  frolic  green,  as  much  at  his  ease  as  any  of 
the  company,  till  he  was  called  upon  to  furnish  their 
entertainment,  as  had  been  designed;  and  then  he 
unfolded  his  store  of  ballads,  and  Master  Peregrine 
assisted  him  with  such  particulars  of  their  history 
as  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  that  all  allowed  so 
proper  a  companion  for  a  journey  they  could  never 
have  met  with. 

On  they  proceeded  in  this  orderly  manner  till 
they  came  to  the  town  of  Long  Ichington,  some 
seven  miles  distant,  where  my  Lord  of  Leicester 
had  erected  a  tent  of  such  capaciousness  and  gran- 
deur, never  was  jeen  the  like;  and  here  it  was  in- 
tended to  give  her  Miyesty  a  truly  magnificent 
banquet,  previous  to  her  departure  to  his  Lordship's 
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fiunous  Castle  of  Kenilworth  she  was  coining  to 
honour  widi  a  visit.     Now  it  should  be  known  to 
all)  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  in  especial  £avour  of 
the  Queen,  his  mistress.    No  man  more  so,  and  as 
her  Majesty,  in  one  of  her  progresses  at  that  time, 
had  given  him  assurance  she  would  do  him  such 
honour  as  to  make  bis  castle  her  residence  for  some 
litde  while,  he  had  busied  himself  with  prodigious 
expenses  to  make  becoming  preparations.     This 
visit  of  the  Queen  engrossed  the  public  talk,  and  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  splendour  of  its  accompaniments 
got  abroad,  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  neigh- 
bourhood became  the  more  impatient  to  behold 
them.     As  for  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  he  was  di* 
versely  reported ;  some  asserting  there  was  not  his 
like  for  a  prodigal  disposition ;  and  others,  though 
they  cautiously  mentioned  the  matter,  spoke  of  him 
as  one  who  held  no  discipline  over  his  passions,  save 
before  those  who  could  punish  him  for  his  misdmngs ; 
and  that  he  scnipled  not  to  use  his  great  power  to 
the  furttiering  of  any  great  wickedness  he  had  a 
mind  to. 

Be  tUs  as  it  may,  our  young  traveller  and  his 
worshipful  company,  after  seeing  all  at  this  town 
they  could  get  a  si^t  of,  departed  towards  the 
evening^  with  her  Majesty  and  an  immense  oon* 
course  of  her  loyal  subjects,  to  the  Castle  of  Kenil- 
worth. There,  at  her  first  entrance,  was  beheld  % 
floatfaig  island  on  %  pocd,  made  bright  with  %  numy 
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tordieS)  whereon  sat  the  lady  of  the  lake  with  two 
aymphBy  wbo^  in  reiy  dioice  yerae^  gaye  her  Higi^ 
iieM  a  famous  account  of  the  history  of  that  boildingy 
and  its  owners.     Close  by  was  a  Triton  riding  on  a 
viennaid,  at  least  some  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and 
also  Arion  on  a  dolphin.     The  Queen  passed  over 
a  stately  bridge,  in  the  base  court,  on  each  side  of 
which,  upon  tall  columns,  were  placed  a  store  of  all 
manner  of  delectable  gifts,  supposed  to  come  from 
the  Gods,  such  as  a  cage  of  wild-fowl  from  Sylyanus^ 
sundry  sorts  of  fruits  from  Pomona,  great  heapa  of 
com  from  Ceres,  vessels  of  choice  wine  from  Bacchus^ 
divers  kinds  of  sea-fish  from   Neptune,   warlike 
appointments  from  Mars^  and  instruments  of  music 
firom  Pboebiisi  which  rate  conceit  was  much  re^ 
lishedof  ally  and  shouts  rent  the  air  a»  her  Highness 
took  note  of  them. 

All  this  afforded  wonderfol  entertainment  to 
William  Shakspeare ;  but  bis  marvel  became  the 
greater,  when  he  beheld  the  infinite  variety  of  soch 
things  whidi  met  lum  at  every  turn.  He  cooki 
never  tire  of  admiring  the  rare  beauty  of  that  stately 
CBStW  carved  out  of  the  haid  quarry,  the  magnifi- 
eeiloe  of  such  of  the  diambers  as  his  companions 
got  Imn  access  to;  and  the  ravidung  beauty  of  the 
garden,  with  itsbower8|aUey8,obeIi8ks,qpheres,  white 
bearsi  with  the  ragged «tal^  tbearmorial  bearingsof 
the  lordly  owner,  oxquistte  floweis  and  ddicioos 
fruits^  thai  met  Ittm  go  which  way  he  woukL    Again 
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HM  he  lo  a  great  pleasure  at  sight  of  a  cage  of 
some  twenty  feet,  the  outside  garnished  with  all 
manner  ^of  shining  stones,  the  inside  decked  with 
fresh  hoUy  trees,   and  furnished  with   cayemous 
places,  where  a  multitudinous  collection  of  foreign 
birds  of  all  parts  had  been  collected ;  and  also,  at 
beholdii^  the  grand  fountain  in  fashion  of  a  column 
made  of  two  athletes,  back  to  back,  supporting  a 
huge  bowl,  which,  by  means  of  certain  pipes,  did 
dbtil  continual  streams  of  water  running,  where  a 
plenty  of  lively  fishes  were  disportmg  of  themselves, 
akngside  of  which  were  Neptune,  with  his  trident 
aad  eea-horses;   Thetis,  in  her  chariot  and  dol- 
phins; Triton,  in  company  with  his  fishes;  Pro- 
teus, herding  of  his  sea  bulls ;  and  other  of  the  like 
famoiis  emblems,   set  in  eight  difiPerent  compart- 
ments, with  admirable  sculpture  of  waves,  shells, 
and  huge  monsters  of  the  deep,  with  the  ragged 
staff  in  £nr  white  marUe  at  top,  and  gates  of  massy 
sUrerfor  entrance. 

Bat  the  sports  that  were  then  and  there  enacted 
for  the  Queen's  pastime,  none  eould  have  so  relished 
as  did  he^  eq[>ecially  the  chase  with  the  savage  man, 
dad  in  ivy,  and  his  company  of  satyrst  the  bear- 
baitings  and  the  fire-works,  the  Italian  tumblers, 
the  frstival  of  the  brideale,  and  the  games  of  run- 
nil^;  at  the  quintain  and  morrice  dancing.  Beside 
whidi»  to  hb  great  diversion,  he  witnessed  the 
Covaslfy  mm  playing  the  old  play  of  Hodi  Tue^. 

Md 
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day,  representii^  in  a  sort  of  tilting  matcfi,  and  in 
dumb  shew,  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  the  English, 
in  the  time  of  King  Ethelred,  the  which  so  pleased 
her  Majesty,  that  she  bestowed  on  the  players  two 
bucks,  to  make  good  cheer  with,  and  five  marks  in 
money,  to  garnish  the  feast ;  and  after  supper,  the 
same  evening,  he  was  taken  into  the  castle,  to  see  a 
play  of  a  higher  sort  played  by  men  better  ap- 
proved in  their  art,  that  was  then  writ,  and  played 
for  her  Majesty's  particular  delectation ;  and  though 
it  lasted  two  long  hours,  he  was  so  enamoured  of  the 
manner  in. which  it  was  set  forth,  he  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  have  stayed  all  night,  had  they 
not  come  to  an  ending. 

All  this,  and  a  wonderful  deal  more  of  splendour, 
pageantry,  and  pastime,  was  continued  in  infinite 
variety  for  nineteen  days,  with  such  prodigal  feasting 
and  rejoicing  as  none  had  previously  been  ac- 
quainted with ;  and  the  entire  of  it  good  Sir  Marma- 
duke  took  care  his  young  companion  should  see> 
during  whidi  he  had  him  as  well  lodged,  and  as 
carefully  provided,  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son, 
he  was  so  pleased  with  him ;  and  either  he,  Master 
Peregrine  or  Sir  Johan,  explained  the  character 
and  purport  of  such  things  as  he  knew  not  of,  so 
that  he  reaped  both  pleasure  and  profit  wherever 
Be  went  Every  thing  was  to  him  so  new  and 
strange,  that  he  was  kept  in  a  continual  state  of 
pleasurable  excitement  he  had  never  known  all  his 
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life  before— ^ven  the  choice  excellence  of  Gammer 
Gurton's  needle  was  edipeed  by  the  singular  fine 
recreation  he  was  then  enjoying. 

It  did  sometimes  happen  that  although  he  strove 
all  he  could  to  keep  with  his  company,  they  would 
get  seperated  in  the  throng,  and  then  he  would 
haye  a  great  to  do  to  find  them  again;  and  once, 
after  the  old  knight  had  promised  he  would  take 
him  to  see  her  majesty,  of  whom  he  had  not  as  yet 
got  a  sight,  because  of  the  crowd  of  nobles  that 
were  ever  around  her,  a  sudden  press  of  persons 
g^nng  in  a  contrary  direction  set  them  so  &r 
asunder,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  boy  found  him- 
self in  a  place  where  there  were  many  turnings,  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  might  be  the 
one  his  firiends  had  taken.  Believing  he  was  not 
like  to  gain  the  rec^uired  knowledge  by  asking, 
where  such  a  multitude  of  strange  persons  were  as- 
sembled, he  chose  a  path  with  the  determination 
of  seeking  all  ways  till  he  found  the  right  one.  He 
wandered  up  and  down  the  green  allies,  greatly 
adnuring  the  deliciously  various  trees,  bedecked 
with  apples,  pears,  and  ripe  cherries,  the  beds  of 
blushing  strawberries,  and  the  plots  of  fragrant 
herbs  and  flowers,  which  cast  beauty  and  sweetness 
wherever  he  walked,  yet  of  his  friends  saw  he  not 
the  slightest  sign ;  indeed,  he  had  gone  so  far  he  at 
last  mdt  with  no  person  of  any  kind.  Gretting  to  be 
•amewhat  bewildered  at  searching  so  long  with  such 
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Mnall  profit,  ;^K>a  turning  round  a  comer  be  came 
suddenly  upon  a  lady  and  gentleman,  with  a  grand 
company  at  some  distance  behind.  The  gentleman 
was  most  goigeously  apparelled*  Nothing  could  be 
so  costly  as  the  rich  satin  embroidered  with  gold 
iMiid  jewels  that  formed  his  cloak,  save  the  delicate 
fabric  of  his  doublet,  wherein  the  same  glorious 
magnificence  was  apparent.  A  massy  gold  chain 
of  a  curious  fashion,  hung  over  his  breast — gems  of 
price  glittered  on  the  handle  of  his  dagger — his 
sword  seemed  wrought  with  the  like  preciousness — 
his  hose  were  of  the  delicatest  pink  silk,  woven 
with  silver  threads  all  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg  where  they  joined  the  trunks,  which  were  of 
crimson  and  orange  colour  prettily  slashed  and 
richly  embroidered  like  the  sleeves  of  the  doublet 
The  rest  of  his  appointments  corresponded  with 
what  hath  been  already  described,  and  being  of  a 
fine  make  and  somewhat  handsome  countenance, 
they  became  him  infinitely.  He  appeared  to  be 
playing  the  gaUant  to  his  £eur  companion,  for  there 
was  an  car  of  exceeding  deep  homage  and  admira- 
tion in  the  looks  with  which  he  regarded  her. 

The  lady  was  attired  in  a  full  robe  of  white  satin 
ornamented  with  rosettes  in  great  number, — in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  pearl  in  every  one, — trimmed 
with  the  richest  lace.  A  ruff  of  lace  still  more 
costly  lay  in  folds  upon  her  neck,  surmounted  by 
wings  of  stifiened  lawn,  set  all  round  with  pearls. 
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Her  hair^As  combed  from  the  forehead,  and  pearls 
of  a  very  large  size  set  in  it,  with  a  great  shew  of 
other  jewels  equally  precious ;  but  pearls  appeared 
to  be  a  favourite  ornament,  for  besides  what  have 
been  mentioned,  they  were  in  her  ears,— they  were 
round  her  neck,  and  upon  her  bosom, — a  long 
string  of  them  hung  down  to  her  stomacher, — and 
they  were  worked  into  the  material  of  her  dress 
wherever  there  was  place  for  them.  She  was  of  a 
fidr  complexion,  well  featured,  though  she  could 
not  be  called  in  her  youth,  of  an  agreeable  aspect, 
and  of  an  excellent  stately  deportment,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  listening  with  angular  satisfsustion  to 
what  fell  from  the  gallant  at  her  side* 

^  What  ho,  my  young  master,  what  seekest  thou  1^ 
excktmed  she,  upon  noticing  of  William  Shak- 
qpeare  standing  looking  at  the  two,  as  if  so  dazzled 
with  the  brave  shew  they  made,  he  knew  not  at 
first  whether  to  turn  back  or  go  on ;  but  believing 
them  to  be  persons  of  worship  had  taken  off  his  hat, 
and  stood  respectfully  to  let  them  pass. 

^  An'  it  please  you  I  have  lost  my  way,"  cried 
he.  ^I  have  been  forced  to  part  from  my  friends, 
by  reason  of  the  great  crowd,  and  should  I  not 
overtake  them  soon,  perchance  I  may  miss  see- 
ing the  queen,  the  which  &mous  sight  they  were 
proceeding  to  when  I  was  forced  away  from 
Aem." 

^Hast  never  seen  die  queen?''  enquired  the 
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\Bdjf  seemingly  channed  with  the  ingenuousness  of 
the  boy's  manner. 

^  No,  indeed,  I  have  not,  by  reason  of  the  throng 
about  her/'  answered  he.  ^  But  I  should  be  right 
glad  to  see  her,  for  never  yet  have  I  seen  a  queen 
of  any  kind,  and  I  have  heard  say  our  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  a  most  gracious  lady."  At  hearing 
this  the  lady  looked  at  her  companion,  and  he  at 
her,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  doubtless  of  some  pleasant 
manner. 

**  And  suppose  I  shew  thee  Queen  Elizabeth 
my  little  master,  what  wouldst  say  to  her?"  asked 
she. 

^  Nay,  I  would  say  nou^bt  of  mine  own  accord," 
said  the  other,  ^^as  methinks  it  might  savour  of 
a  too  great  boldness  in  me ;  but  asked  she  of  me 
any  question,  I  would  with  all  proper  courtesy 
answer  as  I  best  could, — and  doubt  not  I  would 
thank  you  heartily  for  afibrding  me  so  brave  a 
right." 

**  By  my  troth,  well  said  I "  exclaimed  the  lady, 
as  if  in  an  excellent  satisfaction.  ^  What  say  you, 
my  Lord  of  Leicester,  shall  we  shew  this  youngster, 
that  speaks  so  prettily  what  he  has  such  huge  de- 
sire to  see  ?"  added  she,  turning  with  an  arch  look 
to  her  gallant. 

*<0'  my  life,  to  my  thinking  he  deserveth  no 
less,"  replied  the  nobleman. 

<<An'  it  please  you,"  said  William  Shakspeare 
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respectfully,  ^  it  seemeth  to  me  you  must  needs  be 
the  queen  yourself!'' 

**  Ha,  young  nr  I  and  why  dost  fetncy  that  ?**  ex- 
daimed  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  as  the  reader  may 
readily  believe,  it  was  no  other. 

^  Because  you  have  so  brave  an  appeacance  with 
you,"  answered  he,  '<  and  look  so  gracious  withal. 
Indeed,  an'  you  are  not  her  in  truth,  I  should  be 
well  pleased  an'  you  were,  for  never  saw  I  so  excel- 
lent sweet  a  lady." 

^  Indeed  I  But  thou  playest  the  courtier  be- 
times, my  pretty  master!"  cried  her  majesly  in  an 
admirable  good  humour. 

<<  And  the  varlet  doth  it  so  ^gracefully ! "  added  my 
Lord  of  Leicester,  who  seemed  to  be  as  much  taken 
with  him  as  was  his  royal  mistress. 

*^  Here  is  a  remembrance  for  thee,"  said  the 
queen,  giving  him  a  gold  piece  out  of  her  purse ; 
<<  I  do  applaud  thy  wit  in  having  made  so  notable  a 
discovery ;  and  doubt  not,  if  thou  goest  on  as  well 
as  thou  hast  commenced,  thou  and  Fortune  will 
shake  hands  anon  I" 

Then  calling  to  some  of  those  her  officers  who 
were  behind  her,  her  majesty  gave  the  boy  to  them 
with  strict  charge  to  seek  out  his  friends,  anddeKver 
him  to  them  safely ;  but  it  so  happened  he  had  not 
proceeded  fieur  in  such  custody,  when  he  met  them ; 
and  all  were  in  some  marvel  to  hear  what  strange 
adventure  be  had  fidlen  into. 
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-)t  was  getdng  towards  eve  of  the  same  day^  when 
two  persons  stood  close  under  the  terrace  that  lay 
along  the  castle.  One  was  dosely  muffled  up,  and 
endeavouring  all  he  could  to  hide  his  face  and 
person  from  observation,  and  he  k^t  continually 
turning  of  his  eyes  in  every  direction  to  note  if  any 
were  watching,  whilst  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  his 
companion.  The  other  was  also  cloaked,  but  seemed 
more  intent  upon  hearkening  to  the  discourse  of  his 
associate  than  to  any  other  matter. 

**  Art  sure  of  her  person?**  asked  the'  first  in  a 
low  whisper. 

"  I  marked  her  well,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
other  in  the  same  subdued  voice ;  ^^  O'  my  life, 
never  saw  I  so  exquiute  fair  a  creature !" 

<*  Indeed  she  is  of  ravishing  perfections — a  very 
ax^l  in  the  bud  I"  exclaimed  his  companion  in  a 
fervent  ecstacy.  *'  Fresh  in  youth  and  perfisot  in 
beauty  I  in  brief,  I  have  never  seen  her  peer  in  all 
my  experience.  Do  as  I  would  have  thee»  thy 
fortune's  made." 

<f  Count  upon  her  as  your  own,  my  good  lord." 

<^  But  be  cautious,  on  your  life." 

<<  Be  assured,  in  subtlety  I  will  beat  the  cun- 
ningest  fox  that  ever  robbed  hen-roosL" 

^  Away  I  I  cannot  stay  another  minute,  (mt  my 
absence  will  be  marked."  Whereupon  both  glided 
different  ways  in  the  shadow,  and  were  no  more 
viable. 
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Among  the  company  the  fame  of  these  princely 
pleasures  had  attracted  to  Kenilwordi,  were  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  and  his  good  dame,  who  had  broug^ 
with  them,  as  an  attendant  to  the  latter,  no  other 
than  their  pretty  foundlings  the  gentle  Mabel,  now 
grown  to  be  that  indefinable  delicate  example  of 
feminine  graces  that  lieth  betwixt  girlhood  and 
womanhood.  Under  the  careful  instruction  of  her 
patroness,  she  had  been  well  schooled  in  all  such 
leamiiig  as  was  proper  for  a  young  person  of  such 
humble  fortunes:  but  of  her  own  natural  well-dis- 
posedness  she  acquired  such  wisdom  as  would  have 
fitted  her  had  she  come  of  the  noblest  fiimilies.  Of 
her  parents  none  knew  a  syllable;  and  Dame  Lvey 
iGuicyiug  none  but  mean  persons  could  behave  so 
meanly  as  to  desert  their  child,  had  brought  her  up  in 
such  fiishion  as  diewed  she  considered  her  origin  to 
be  of  the  humblest,  intending  her  for  a  servant^  and 
ever  attempting  to  impress  on  her  mind  a  humility 
corresponding  with  one  meant  for  so  pitiful  a  con- 
dition. However,  having  resolved  she  should  to 
Kenilwortb  in  their  company,  the  good  Dame  had 
taken  care  her  atdre  should  beof  a  better  sort  than 
what  she  usually  wore,  never  failing  the  whilst  she 
gave  them  for  her  wearing,  to  accompany  them  with 
a  notable  fine  homily  upon  the  widcedness  of  poor 
ffsAA  seddng  to  put  on  them  such  apparelling  as  was 
above  their  station. 

Mabel  was  that  evening  standing  between  her 
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elderly  companions  beholding  the  fire-works.  There 
was  a  huge  crowd  a  little  way  before  her.  A  strange 
gallant  very  courteously  directed  the  attention  of 
the  knight  and  his  lady  to  what  was  worthiest  of 
notice,  and  in  a  very  fnendly  manner  gave  them 
intelligence  of  what  was  going  to  be  done,  at  what 
cost  it  had  been  made,  and  by  whose  skilfulness  it 
was  constructed ;  to  the  which,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
in  especial,  gave  famous  attention,  entering  cheer- 
fully into  the  discourse,  and  striving  to  appear  as 
fomiliar  with  the  matter  as  his  instructor. 

<<  I  warrant  you !"  exclaimed  he ;  **  methinks  I 
ought  to  know  something  of  such  things.  Ay, 
marry,  I  have  been  as  familiar  with  them  as  am  I 
with  my  hand." 

^  As  I  live,  I  took  you  to  be  some  learned  gen- 
tleman when  I  had  first  sight  of  you,"  cried  the 
stranger,  with  an  appearance  of  monstrous  respect ; 
<<  you  have  it  in  your  face,  sir ;  indeed  your  look 
savoureth  so  much  of  sagacity  that  none  can  mistake 
it     Doubtless  you  are  some  great  Doctor?" 

^  O'  my  word,  but  a  simple  knight  o'  the  shire, 
good  sir,"  replied  the  other  in  a  famous  satisfaction. 

<^  And  a  justice  of  peace.  Sir  Thomas,"  added 
Dame  Lucy,  anxious  her  husband's  greatness  should 
not  be  imperfectly  known. 

<<  I  would  have  sworn  it !"  exclaimed  their  com- 
panion. 

"  B/r  Lady  now,  b  it  so  visible?"  cried  the 
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other,  as  much  astonished  as  gratified.  **  But,  as  I 
was  about  saying,  when  I  was  at  college  I  was 
wonderfully  given  to  the  study  of  chemicals  and 
alchemy;  ay,  to  such  extreme  that  I  make  no 
manner  of  doubt  I  should  have  got  at  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  had  I  kept  at  my  experiments  long 
enough.** 

<*  Of  that  I  am  assured,"  observed  the  stranger. 

*^  But  my  chief  pleasure  was  in  the  making  cS 
strange  fires  that  would  bum  of  all  colours,"  con- 
tinued the  knight  <<  These  I  learned  of  a  famous 
clerk,  who  was  studying  chemicals,  and  was  con- 
sidered more  apt  at  it  than  any  of  his  time." 

^  A  very  Friar  Bacon,  doubtless,  Sir  Thomas,'' 
said  his  companion. 

<<  Marry,  yes,  that  was  he,"  replied  the  justice. 
^^  Now,  I  was  ever  a  letting  off  my  fires,  to  the 
terror  of  all  simple  people,  who  could  not  fimcy 
they  were  of  this  world,  and  marvellous  proper  sport 
had  I  on  such  occasions;  for,  as  I  live,  I  was  such 
a  fellow  at  tricks  I  had  not  my  match,  go  where  I 
would." 

<<  I  would  I  had  known  you  then ;  I  was  just  such 
another,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  very  merrily. 

<^  Ay,  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
have  seen  the  tricks  I  have  played,"  continued  Sir 
Thomasi  laughing  with  exceeding  heartiness.  ^  I 
have  been  as  wild  a  colt  as  ever  broke  bis  tetber*  I 
you." 
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"  No,  indeed,  have  you  ?**  cried  the  other,  joining 
in  his  companion's  mirth  to  some  excess. 

^By  cock  and  pye,  yes;  and  among  the  bona 
robas  too,"  added  he,  in  a  voice  and  manner  meant 
to  be  still  more  facetious,  as  he  gave  his  companion 
a  sly  nudge  at  his  elbow. 

^Odds  my  life,  Sir  Thomas!''  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  apparently  increasing  the  greatness  of  his 
humour,  <<you  were  a  fit  companion  for  the  Sophy." 

^  I  was  as  familiar  with  them  all  as  though  we 
had  been  cousins^"  added  the  knight,  after  the  same 
fashion.  <<  Indeed  I  was  so  partial  to  these  pretty 
ones,  that  if  any  of  my  fellows  sidd,  ^Yonder  is  a 
kirtle,'  o£P  would  I  start  on  the  instant,  though  I 
had  a  mile  to  run." 

<<  Fie,  fie.  Sir  Thomas  1"  exclaimed  Dame  Lucy, 
good  humouredly ;  then  turning  to  the  stranger  with 
a  monstrous  innocent  sort  of  countenance,  added, 
"  Think  not  so  ill  of  him,  good  sir»  I  pray  you,  for 
I  have  known  him  this  thirty  year  and  more,  and 
he  hath  never  done  ought  of  the  kind.  111  war- 
rant." 

^  I  doubt  it  not,  believe  me,"  replied  the  other, 
with  more  sincerity  than  he  chose  should  be  known. 
^  But  if  it  please  you  to  come  a  little  more  to  this 
nide,"  said  he,  with  exceeding  courteousness,  ^  you 
shall  behold  what  b  far  beyond  what  you  have 
already  seen." 

<<  We  will,  and  thank  you,"  answered  Sir  Thomas, 
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eagerly,  and  he  with  Dame  Lucy,  presently  moved 
iA  that  direction. 

In  the  mean  while,  another  courteous  gentleman 
was  paying  similar  attentions  to  the  fair  Mabel,  who 
received  them  in  a  thankM  spirit,  as  she  ever  did 
any  appearance  of  kindness  fKmi  another.  He  told 
her  the  wonders  of  the  castle — the  gi^eat  power  and 
princely  magnificence  of  the  possessor — what  famous 
aeble  lords  and  iair  ladies  were  of  the  company, 
and  the  unparalleled  preciousness  of  the  jewelled 
silks  and  velvets  that  were  of  their  wearing ;  and  he 
took  care  to  season  all  with  some  delicate  ilattei7<Nr 
anoriier,  well  suited  to  win  the  <ear  of  one  of  her 
youth  and  inexperience. 

^*  Indeed  these  nobles  have  a  fine  time  of  it,  ma- 
thinks^"  eaid  her  companion.  ^*  They  have  every 
thing  that  heart  can  wbh  for,  at  their  OMnmaad; 
and  any  fair  creature  who  is  eo  fortunate  as  to 
win  the  love  of  such,  cannot  help  knowing  that  ex* 
treme  happiness  few  have  any  notion  ot  Dost  not 
think  women  so  fortunate  are  gwatly  to  be  envied, 
sweetest?" 

^  Doubtless,  honourable  «dr,  if  they  be  worthy,'' 
replied  Mabel. 

^  Crowds  of  servants  come  est  their  oommanci^" 
continued  the  stranger,  more  earnestly.  *^  Whajt* 
ever  they  can  fancy,  let  it  be  of  ever  such  cost,  is 
brought  to  them  ere  they  can  well  say  they  want  it 
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— the  ezquisitest  sweet  muric  fills  the  ur  around 
them  day  and  night — all  manner  of  ravishing  per- 
fumes of  flowers  and  herbs  and  odoriferous  gums, 
enrich  the  atmosphere  they  breathe ;  and  he  whose 
princely  nature  they  have  so  bound  in  their  chains 
as  to  hold  him  prisoner  to  their  admirable  lustrous 
eyes,  is  ever  at  their  will,  glorifying  them  with  his 
praise,  deifying  them  with  his  devotion,  and  making 
everv  hour  of  their  lives  redolent  with  the  unutter- 
able  ecstacies  of  his  sovereign  and  most  absolute 
afiections.  Dost  not  think  such  women  infinitely 
fortunate  ?" 

'^  I  know  not  how  they  could  help  being  so,  were 
they  well  disposed,"  answered  the  foundling. 

*<Just  so,  sweetest  one,"  observed  the  gallant. 
^  Now,  supposing  such  thing  as  this  should  hap- 
pen : — some  such  noble  person  as  I  have  described 
— ^the  equal  of  the  proudest — the  master  of  the 
wealthiest,  getting  sight  of  your  o#n  most  absolute 
graces " 

<<  What,  I  ?"  exclaimed  Mabel,  in  a  famous 
astonishment 

<^  And  straightway  falling  enamoured  of  the  bright 
perfections  of  your  spotless  nature,"  continued  he ; 
^*  his  princely  heart  thrilling  with  the  divinest  sen- 
sations, should  be  in  a  feverish  impatience  to  cast 
lus  greatness  at  your  feet,  and  all  out  of  love  for 
such  inestimable  choice  beauty  of  mind  and  iea- 
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tore,  should  be  ready  to  iall  out  with  life,  if  by 
chance  you  deny  him  the  happiness  he  would  find 
in  your  inestimable  company." 

^*  Surely  you  are  jesting,  good  sir,"  observed  his 
fair  companion.  *^  I  know  not  of  such  things  as 
you  speak  of*  Indeed,  I  am  so  humble  a  person, 
none  such  as  you  have  said,  would  ever  trouble 
themselves  about  me  for  a  single  moment:  never- 
theless I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  good  opinion  of 
me,  and  should  be  right  glad  to  possess  any  merit 
that  would  make  me  deserve  it  better  than  I  do." 

^^  That  cannot  be,  o'  my  life,  excellent  creature  I" 
replied  the  gallant,  with  a  seeming  fervour.  ^^  'Tis 
your  too  great  modesty  that  preventeth  you  from 
seeing  your  own  notable  divine  excellences." 

^*  Indeed  you  think  too  well  of  me — I  have  no 
sign  of  any  such  thing,"  said  Mabel ;  her  truly  un- 
assuming nature  shrinking  from  the  flattery ;  then 
looking  round,  for  the  first  time  observed  that  Sir 
Thomas  and  Dame  Lucy  were  no  where  near  her. 
^^  Alack!  where  can  they  have  gone  I"  exclaimed 
she,  in  some  to  do.  *^  They  will  be  exceeding  angry 
I  took  not  better  heed  to  keep  close  to  them  where- 
ever  they  went,  as  they  told  me." 

*^  Speak  you  of  your  friends,  sweetest?"  enquired 
the  other,  in  an  indifferent  manner.  ^^  I  saw  them 
myself  not  a  moment  since,  moving  round  tlus 
way.    If  you  will  allow  of  my  protection,  I  will  take 
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care  you  join  them  so  soon  you  shall  not  be  missed 
at  all." 

<<  I  should  be  loth  to  put  you  to  such  trouble  on 
my  account,  I  thank  you  heartily/'  answered  his 
fair  companion,  <<  I  will  seek  them  myself,  the  way 
you  have  kindly  told  me/*  Thereupon  she  moved 
in  that  direction,  the  gallant  keeping  at  her  side, 
but  not  a  sign  of  the  knight  or  his  good  dame  could 
they  see* 

"Woe  is  me,  I  have  lost  all  sight  of  them!" 
cried  Mabel,  now  in  no  little  trouble  of  mind. 
*<  How  heedless  I  must  have  been  to  have  let  them 
go  away  without  my  knowing  it." 

**  Surely  there  they  are,  yonder  t"  exekumed  the 
stranger,  pointing  to  two  figures  dimly  diseemed  %t 
the  top  of  one  of  the  green  alleys,  walking  slowly 
away. 

"  Indeed  they  have  some  likeness  to  them,"  she 
replied,  yet  seeming  to  hesitate  about  their  identity. 

"  They  eannot  be  any  otfier,  I  would  swear  it," 
fifldd  the  ^IlaBt,  with  monstrous  earnestness ;  "  see 
you  not  tiie  knight's  very  doubtlet  ?  nay,  an'  you 
do  Dot  make  «ome  speed,  they  will  turn  the  corner, 
and  mayhap  you  may  lose  sight  of  them  altogether." 
Thereupon  Mabel,  without  another  word,  tripped 
lightly  along  the  path — ^her  companion  still  keeping 
dose  to  her  side — and  when  they  got  to  the  top 
they  beheld  the  two  persons  they  had  seen  turning 
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round  a  corner  into  an  alley  beyond ;  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  poor  foundling  started  o£P  again,  in 
great  anxiety  to  overtake  them,  but  with  no  better 
success ;  for,  however  fast  she  ran,  as  she  got  to  the 
end  of  one  path,  the  figures  were  seen  turning 
round  at  the  end  of  another,  and  so  it  continued 
for  such  a  time  she  would  have  given  up  the  pur- 
suit in  despair,  had  not  the  gallant  kept  encou- 
raging her  to  proceed.  At  last,  when  she  was  nigh 
exhausted  with  her  exertions,  and  in  extreme  dis- 
comfort, because  now  she  saw  no  appearance  what- 
ever of  those  she  took  to  be  the  knight  and  his 
lady,  on  a  sudden  she  heard  a  loud  whistle  behind 
her,  that  appeared  to  come  from  her  companion, — 
the  which  it  did  beyond  all  contradiction,  for  he 
had  that  moment  put  a  whistle  to  his  mouth,~and 
ere  she  could  think  what  was  the  meaning  of  such 
strange  behaviour,  two  or  three  stout  fellows  rushed 
from  a  grove  of  trees  close  at  hand,  and,  despite  of 
a  sharp  scream  she  gave,  threw  a  large  doak  over 
her,  in  the  which  she  was  muffled  up  in  a  minute, 
and  borne  helplessly  along. 

**  Never  was  hawk  lured  so  cleverly,"  said  the 
gallant,  in  evident  gratification  at  the  complete 
success  of  bis  villainous  scheme. 

''  She  b  now  hooded,  and  must  to  her  mews 
with  what  speed  we  can.  Slight!"  here  sharply 
exclaimed  he,  seemingly  in  a  very  absolute  vex- 
ation; <^  what  pestilent  interruption  is  this? — But 
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they  are  but  two»  so  haste,  for  your  lives,  we  can 
give  them  work  enough,,  prove  they  for  meddling." 

It  so  happened  that  Sir  Valentine  and  his  friend 
were  together  in  an  adjoining  walk,  when  they  heard 
the  whistle,  and  the  scream  following  close  upon  it; 
their  rapiers  were  out  in  an  instant,  and  they  were 
just  in  time  to  see  a  female  muffled  up  and  borne 
away.  This  brought  them  to  the  spot  presently^ 
Two  of  the  villains  carried  Mabel,  and  were  making 
o£P,  whilst  their  companions  were  engaged  with  the 
young  knights,  who  were  using  their  weapons  briskly 
with  each  an  opponent;  but  coming  suddenly  to 
the  rest  of  Sir  Valentine's  party,  led  by  Sir  Mar- 
maduke,  who  had  plucked  out  his  trusty  rapier,  the 
moment  he  heard  the  clashing  of  blades,  his  im- 
posing appearance  struck  a  panic  amongst  them. 
The  two  fellows  dropped  their  burthen,  without 
caring  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and,  with  the  rest, 
made  o£P  in  different  directions. 

It  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  most  affected 
with  the  unusual  loveliness  of  the  gentle  Mabel, 
Sir  Valentine  or  Sir  Reginald,  as  they  disengaged 
her  from  her  unwelcome  covering,  whilst  the  others 
assured  her  of  her  perfect  safety.  They  were  dumb 
with  excess  of  admiration.  Nothing  they  had  seen 
or  imagined  came  in  any  way  like  the  exquisite 
innocency  and  faultless  loveliness  of  her  features. 
She  seemed  to  them  to  be  some  fair  spirit  of  a 
better  world — such  as  ancient  poets  have  described 
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haunting  clear  streams  and  mossy  caves,  and  the 
deep  hollows  of  the  emerald  woods,  by.  such  names 
as  sylphs,  dryades,  and  the  like.  Woman  she  could 
scarce  be  styled,  she  looked  so  young,  and  yet  each 
was  loath  ^e  should  be  called  any  other  name,  be- 
lieving nothing  was  so  worthy  of  love  and  reverence. 
As  for  the  poor  foundling,  she  was  in  some  confu- 
sion to  be  so  gazed  upon  by  strangers ;  she  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  surprise  and  fear  she  had 
been  put  to  by  the  treachery  of  her  late  companion, 
and  gazed  about  her,  the  prettiest  picture  of  amaze- 
ment that  had  ever  been  witnessed.  Even  the  an- 
tiquarian stared  through  his  spectacles  at  her  as 
earnestly  as  he  had  at  the  ancientest  ballad  that 
had  fallen  into  his  hands ;  and  William  Shakspeare, 
boy  as  he  was,  appeared  as  though  there  was  a  power 
in  her  admirable  beauty  he  felt  all  through  his  na- 
ture, yet  with  a  confused  sense  of  its  particular 
meaning,  that  would  take  no  definite  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  here  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
young  and  graceful  creature  found  every  possible 
attention  and  respect  from  those  in  whose  company 
she  had  so  fortunately  fallen.  A  search  was  quickly 
commenced  for  the  knight  and  his  lady,  and  after 
some  trouble,  taken  of  the  young  knights  as  the 
sweetest  pleasure  they  had  ever  enjoyed,  she  was 
restored  to  them,  but  not  without  such  thanks  ^m 
her,  as,  for  the  gentle  sweet  graciousness  with 
whidi  they  were  accompanied,  never  left  their  me- 
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mories  from  that  time  forward.  As  for  William 
Shakspeare,  he  returned  to  his  loving  parents,  sur- 
prising them  greatly  with  the  goodly  store  of  gifts, 
he  would  needs  pour  into  his  mother's  lap,  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  his  friends ;  but  put- 
ting them  in  a  still  greater  wonder  at  his  marvellous 
relations  of  what  strange  adventures  he  had  had, 
and  famous  sights  he  had  beheld,  since  he  had 
been  away. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

His  bro>Tnj  locks  did  bang  in  erooked  curls. 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 
For  maiden-tongued  he  was  and  therefore  free. 

Shakbpears. 
For  him  was  lever  ban  at  his  beddes  bed 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red. 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  pbilosopbie. 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie. 

Chaucer. 
Oh,  ye  gods, 
Give  me  a  worthy  patience  1  Have  I  stood 
flaked,  alone,  the  shock  of  many  fortunes ! 
Have  I  seen  mischiefs  numberless  and  mighty 
Grow  like  a  sea  upon  me  ?  Have  I  taken 
Danger  as  stem  as  death  into  my  bosom. 
And  laughed  upon  it,  made  it  but  a  mirth, 
And  flung  it  by.     •     •     •     Do  I 
Bear  all  this  bravely,  and  must  sink  at  last 
Under  a  woman's  falsehood ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

<<  Nat,  I  cannot  abide  these  new  fangled  novel- 
ties," observed  Master  Peregrine,  who  with  the 
others  of  the  squire's  company,  with  William  Shaks- 
peare  in  the  midst,  appeared  to  be  examining  of 
certain  shelves  of  books  that  were  in  an  antique 
oak  chamber  in  Sir  Marmaduke's  mansion.  <^  They 
be  but  for  the  delighting  of  dainty  ears,  and  such 
wiuMe  finntasiee  are  only  to  be  tickled  with  fine 
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filed  phrases.     I  like  not  the  boy  should  have  such 
poor  reading." 

**  I  assure  you  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates  is  in 
excellent  repute  of  all  men,"  said  Sir  Reginald. 
"It  is  a  very  admirable  fine  poem,  or  series  of 
legends,  relating  the  falls  of  the  unfortunate  princes 
of  this  land,  first  originating  with  my  Lord  Sack- 
ville,  and  now  carried  on  by  divers  authors  of  re- 
putation." 

"Nay,  I  have  here  one  that  he  will  more  ap- 
prove of,"  cried  Sir  Valentine,  as  he  held  a  volume 
in  his  hand  that  looked  quite  new.  "  It  is  called 
the  Paradyse  of  Daynty  Devises,  aptly  furnished 
with  sundry  pithie  and  learned  inventions,  devised 
and  written  for  the  most  part  by  Master  Edwards, 
sometime  of  her  majesties  chappel;  the  rest  by 
sundry  learned  gentlemen  both  of  honour  and  wor- 
shippe.  It  is  full  of  delectable  poems  I  promise 
you,  that  are  read  and  hugely  admired  by  all  per- 
sons of  quality." 

"  I  doubt  not,"  said  the  chaplain,  who  had  also  a 
book  in  his  hand.  "  But  methinks  I  have  some- 
thing here  far  more  fitting,  of  the  ingenious  Mas* 
ter  Tuberville,  being  no  other  than  The  heroicall 
Epstles  of  the  learned  poet  Publius  Ovidius  Naso^ 
with  Aulus  Sabinus*  answers  to  certaine  of  the 
same — a  very  famous  and  proper  classic." 

"  What  have  we  here  ?"  cried  the  old  knight,  ex- 
amining  a  volume  he  had  just  taken  off  the  shelf. 
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**  A  hundreth  Good  Pointes  of  Husbaodrie,  as  I 
live,  and  very  profitable  reading  doubtless.'' 

<^  Pish,  what  wants  he  with  books  of  such  a  sort?' 
enquired  Master  Peregrine  impatiently,  as  he  re- 
garded with  particular  satisfaction  a  huge  folio  from 
the  same  place.  ^<  This  is  such  as  he  will  like  most 
O'  my  word  it  is  a  treasure  beyond  all  price.  This 
great  rarity  is  entituled,  A  book  of  the  noble  Hys- 
toryes  of  Kynge  Arthur,  and  of  certeyn  of  his 
Knyghtes,"  and  is  from  Caxton's  own  press,  and 
bears  the  date  anno  1485.  O  what  a  jewel! — O 
what  a  pearl  of  price  I  In  good  fay  I  can  scarce 
take  my  eyes  off  such  an  inestimable  rare  volume." 

William  Shakspeare  turned  his  intelligent  eyes 
from  one  to  another,  as  each  recommended  his  par- 
ticular book,  almost  puzzled  which  of  these  goodly 
Tolumes  he  should  choose  first,  but  in  a  wonderful 
impatience  to  be  at  one  of  them. 

^^Methinks  after  all,  'twill  be  best  to  let  him 
make  his  own  choice,"  observed  Sir  Marmaduke. 
*«  What  say  you,  young  sir,"  said  he  to  him.  ^  Which 
of  all  these  books  think  you  the  properest  for  your 
reading?" 

^An'  it  please  your  worship,"  replied  William, 
with  much  rimplicity,  **  I  must  needs  read  them 
all  before  I  can  say  which  is  best,  with  any  justice." 

<^  E'en  do  so  then,  if  it  likes  you,"  exclaimed 
the  old  knight,  laughing  heartily  with  the  rest 
^  Tliere  are  they — ^you  are  welcome  to  their  pera- 
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sal  come  when  you  wilL  But  there  is  one  volume 
I  would  have  you  take  great  note  of,  and  that  is 
called  The  Gentleman's  Academic,  or  the  Booke 
of  St  Albans,  writ  by  one  Juliana  Barnes,  contain- 
ing the  choicest  accounts  of  hawking,  hunting,  and 
armorie,  I  have  met  with  any  where." 

<*  Truly,  'tis  a  most  ravishing  work !"  said  Mas- 
ter Peregrine.  ^*  A  notable  rare  specimen  of  the 
types  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  But  if  you  be  for 
grave  reading,  choose  you  The  Seven  Wise  Mas- 
ters. If  you  are  for  mirth,  pitch  upon  The  Hun- 
dred Merry  Tales — if  for  the  reading  of  other  light 
tales,  nought  vidll  so  well  serve  your  turn  as  The 
Palace  of  Pleasure.  Take  you  to  romances,  you 
may  find  exquisite  diversion  in  Amadis  of  Gaul, 
Palmerin  of  England,  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Sir 
Bevb  of  Southampton,  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  The 
Seven  Champions,  Valentyne  and  Orson,  The 
Squire  of  Low  Degree,  The  Knight  of  Ck>urtesie, 
and  the  Lady  Faguel,  The  Castle  of  Ladies,  and  a 
hundred  others  of  equal  great  merit; — but  if  you 
are  for  ballads,  my  young  master,  exquisite  choice 
ballads  and  songs  of  old  time,  look  you  out  for  the 
Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  Queen  Dido,  For- 
tune my  Foe,  Pepper  is  Black,  Adam  Bell,  Clym 
of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesly,  Robin 
Hood  and  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  and  others  out 
of  all  number  of  every  kind,  subject,  and  quality, 
which  are  here  ready  for  your  reading." 
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^AIl  such  are  well  enough  in  their  way,**  ob- 
served Sir  Johan.  ^*  But  if  he  take  not  to  reading 
of  the  classics^  all  other  reading  whatsoever  advan- 
oeth  him  not  a  whit  in  his  education.  What  can 
he  learn  of  ancient  history,  save  out  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydes,  Zenofdion,  Titus  Livius,  Tacitus,  and 
Caesar;  where  in  philosophy  can  he  have  such 
guides  as  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Epicurus,  Euclid,  that 
fiamous  master  of  figures ;  Pliny,  that  curious  ob- 
server of  nature,  and  Celsus,  that  profound  ex- 
pounder of  surgicals.  In  poetry  what  is  like  unto 
the  works  of  Homer,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  Virgil, 
Horace,  or  Ovid.  And  in  eloquence  what  can  come 
in  any  way  near  unto  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero. 
Truly  then  the  classics  should  be  before  all  other 
bodes,  for  the  study  of  any  young  person,  and  so  it 
will  be  found  in  all  colleges  and  schools  throughout 
Christendom." 

These  advocates  for  modem  and  ancient  learn- 
ing, might  have  waxed  warm  in  their  dispute,  had 
they  been  allowed,  and  the  two  young  knights  also 
took  part  in  it  in  praise  of  chivalrous  tales,  Italian 
sonnets,  and  French  lays  and  romances;  but  Sir 
Marmaduke  good  himioredly  put  an  end  to  the  argu- 
ment by  telUng  them  the  dinner  bell  was  a  ringing, 
which  caused  them  to  forget  their  books  awhile, 
and  look  to  tlieir  appetites. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  William  Shakspeare 
was  bountifully  provided  for  in  all  manner  of  learn* 
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ing)  and  it  may  well  be  believed  he  was  not  long  in 
avuling  himielf  of  the  treasures  so  liberally  placed 
at  his  disposal  All  spare  time  he  could  get  was 
passed  in  the  old  knight's  library,  where  he  kept 
like  a  bird  in  a  granary,  feeding  on  the  plenteous 
store  in  a  most  grateful  spirit,  and  with  no  desire  to 
move  from  such  excellent  neighbourhood.  But  he 
was  rarely  left  alone  for  any  great  period,  for  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  his  friends  were  too  well  pleased 
with  his  quickness  of  apprehension  aud  untiring  in- 
dustry, not  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  the 
studies  of  so  promising  a  scholar :  therefore  he  was 
sure  to  have  with  him  either  the  old  knight  himself 
who  would  readily  go  over  with  him  any  creditable 
book  of  legends,  or  ancient  customs  and  sports ;  or 
his  chaplain,  who  took  huge  pains  he  should  not  be 
indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  classic  lore,  never 
forgetting  by  the  by  to  put  in  on  an  occasion,  some 
most  moving  discourse  on  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, and  explain  the  chief  points  of  all  moral 
doctrine.  Then  came  Master  Peregrine  ready  to 
cuddle  him  with  delight,  should  he  find  him  intent 
upon  some  worn  eaten  black  letter  folio^  or  a 
bundle  of  old  ballads,  and  he  would  not  rest  till  he 
had  made  his  pupil  familiar  with  whatsoever  con- 
ceming  of  them  he  thought  worthy  of  knovidng — 
and  at  another  time  he  would  be  visited  by  the  two 
young  knights  with  whom  he  was  in  particular  es- 
teem, and  they  were  ever  striving  to  possess  him 
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with  the  notion  that  the  gallantest  aeoomplifihrnents 
were  the  most  worthy  of  study,  especially  of  the 
Italian  tongue,  and  that  nought  was  like  unto  the 
sweetness  of  Petrarch,  the  pleasantry  of  Boccacio^ 
or  the  grandeur  of  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto. 

From  this  it  is  evident  on  the  face  of,  that  none 
could  have  a  fairer  schooling  than  our  young  scholar. 
Indeed,  he  now  gained  more  knowledge  in  a  day 
than  he  could  have  had  of  that  pedantic,  poor  igno- 
ramus, his  schoolmaster,  all  his  life ;  and  it  was  the 
marvel  of  all  to  notice  how  famously  he  got  on  in 
his  learning.  There  appeared  to  be  nothing  he 
could  not  give  a  reason  for,  or  description  of,  for  he 
took  infinite  trouble  by  asking  questions  of  all  sorts 
of  people,  as  well  as  by  conning  of  every  book  in 
Sir  Marmaduke's  library,  to  remain  ignorant  of  as 
little  as  possible.  Hour  after  hour  hath  he  passed 
at  a  time  over  some  pithy  book,  till  his  head  would 
ache  with  the  intentness  with  which  he  would  give 
his  mind  to  the  matter  of  it — then  away  went  he 
like  a  wild  buck  of  the  forest,  broke  loose  from 
confinement,  *  over  the  green  fields  and  throu^ 
the  nutty  woods,  hither  and  thither  everywhere, 
drinking  within  his  nostrils,  choked  with  the  close- 
ness of  musty  volumes,  the  sweet  pure  air  freshened 
with  the  cool  breeze — and  at  his  aching  eyes,  tired 
of  the  sameness  of  so  much  paper  and  print,  taking 
in  with  as  greedy  a  draught  the  pleasant  greenness 
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of  the  teeming  8oil»  and  the  delicate  soft  blue  of  the 
expanding  heavens. 

Some  how  or  another  it  happened,  that  he  often 
found  himself  thinking  of  the  beautiful  fair  creature 
he  had  seen  rescued  by  his  friends  from  the  hands 
of  villains,  when  he  was  enjoying  the  princely  plea- 
sures of  Kenilworth.  In  his  solitary  musings, 
whereof  after  any  deep  study,  he  had  of  late  taken 
to,  her  radiant  features  would  suddenly  glide  into 
his  youthful  mind,  like  as  a  sudden  burst  of  sun- 
shine pierceth  the  leafy  branches  of  a  young  tree ; 
and  all  his  thoughts  took  a  character  of  such  bright- 
ness on  the  instant,  as  shewed  there  was  some  power 
of  brilliancy  in  her  image  that  made  resplendent  its 
whole  neighbourhood.  This  to  him  was  both  new 
and  strange.  The  forms  of  beauty  of  which  he  had 
had  experience,  and  they  were  by  no  means  few, 
had  ^ven  him  delight — most  exquisite  delight — but 
here  was  something  presented  to  him  of  a  totally 
different  character — of  a  most  singular  admirable 
loveliness;  and  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  its 
observation  he  felt  to  be  of  a  far  more  exquisite  sort 
than  he  had  known  heretofore.  The  varied  dies  of 
the  delicatest  flowers  peeping  from  their  vernal 
coverts — the  tall  monarchs  of  the  forests,  bending 
their  haughty  heads  to  the  rude  wind—the  soft 
mingling  of  field  and  wood,  hill,  stream,  and  valley, 
bathed  in  their  mellow  tints,  that  made  up  the 
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ravishing  fair  landscape — the  glorious  shew  of  un- 
sarpassed  magnificence,  visible  at  the  sun's  rmng 
and  going  down,  which  clothed  the  sides,  like  an 
oriental  conqueror,  in  a  garment  of  purple  and  gold, 
and  the  more  graceful  splendour  of  the  quiet  night, 
when  earth's  unrivalled  roof  seems  as  though  carved 
all  about  with  the  likeness  of  a  goodly  almond  tree, 
as  'tis  seen  at  eve,  with  its  verdure  deepening  into 
a  dark  blue,  spread  over  in  every  part  with  myriads 
of  silvery  blossoms — ^he  could  enjoy  with  such  huge 
zest  as  hearts  attuned  to  sympathy  with  the  beau- 
tiful can  alone  have  knowledge  of;  but  in  the  out- 
ward lineaments  of  this  novel  sign  of  the  presence 
of  nature's  unrivalled  handiwork,  there  appeared 
such  moving  graces,  that  plainly  shewed  the  mas- 
terpiece confessed ;  and  he  had  some  glimpses,  in 
the  delicious  raptures  which  an  increasing  familia- 
rity with  his  mental  perception  of  the  beautiful 
promised  him,  of  that  marvellous  deep  meaning 
which  lieth  most  manifestly  in  the  choicest  and  per^ 
fectest  shape  in  which  our  bountiful  mother  hath 
given  it  a  dwelling. 

Let  none  feel  incredulous  of  what  is  here  put 
down.  Though  still  in  years  apparent,  but  of  an 
unripe  boyhood,  the  child  had  in  him  the  greatness 
of  the  man  in  embryo.  Take  you  the  bud,  examine 
it  narrowly,  you  shall  find  in  it  a  miniature-tree^ 
perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  or  the  bean — as  its  sides 
have  opened  to  shew  some  promise  of  what  it  will 
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be — and  behold  all  the  characters  of  the  plant  mi- 
nutely visible  to  your  close  inspection  !  Nature 
never  varyeth  from  her  first  original  type.  In  all 
things  that  promise  a  profitable  increase,  the  power 
is  folded  up  in  the  germ,  where,  despite  of  disad- 
vantages, it  will  gradually  unfold  itself,  till  the  cha- 
racter she  hath  put  upon  it  is  perfectly  developed  to 
all  men's  eyes.  CJould  we  look  into  the  immaturity 
of  any  of  those  great  ones,  whose  mental  fruits  have 
been  the  nourishing  diet  of  every  age  that  hath 
passed  since  they  flourished,  be  sure  that  we  should 
find  at  such  early  period,  the  very  appearances  and 
manifestations  of  their  after  perfection,  as  are  here 
imperfectly  described  concerning  of  William  Shak- 
speare.  As  for  beauty,  it  is  the  very  sunshine  of  the 
soul,  without  which  shall  the  seed  of  greatness  lie  dor- 
mant as  in  a  perpetual  frost;  but  directly  it  beginneth 
to  make  itself  felt,  out  come  stem,  root,  and  leaflet, 
irith  such  goodly  vigour,  that  in  a  presently  the 
brave  plant  putteth  out  its  branches  so  lovingly, 
nought  can  resist  its  progress;  and  lo  I  in  a  little 
while,  what  numberless  rare  blossoms  appear,  ma- 
nifesting in  themselves  the  quality  by  which  they 
were  created. 

But  our  young  scholar  was  not  the  only  one  on 
whom  the  attractions  of  the  gentle  Mabel  had 
made  a  powerful  impression.  Sir  Valentine,  and 
his  firiend,  oft  spoke  of  her  to  each  other  with  ex* 
oeeding  admiration,  to  which  if  in  his  company,  the 
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boy  would  listen  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  throb- 
bing heart,  seeming  to  be  poring  over  lus  book,— • 
but  this  he  had  as  clean  lost  sight  of  for  the  nonce 
as  if  it  and  he  were  a  hundred  miles  apart 

^^  She  is,  indeed,  a  delectable  creature  I**  ex- 
claimed Sir  Valentine,  as  they  three  were  together 
in  the  library.  <<  She  seemed  a  being  ju8t'stejq>ed 
out  of  some  French  romance,  one  of  the  virtues 
perchance,  or  better,  some  incomparable  damsel, 
possessed  of  them  all  in  her  own  fair  person,  who 
was  about  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  powerful  ogre, 
or  other  monstrous  villain  that  is  a  foe  to  chastity, 
when  we  two  knights  going  about  to  redress  wrong 
and  defend  oppressed  innocence,  each  for  the  bo-^ 
nour  of  chivalry  and  his  liege  lady,  stepped  up 
to  her  rescue,  and  by  the  help  of  our  valour,  quickly 
delivered  her  from  her  enemies.'' 

<'  A  most  moving  picture,"  cried  Sir  Reginald 
laughingly;  ^^  I  would  give  something  to  see  it  done 
in  tapestry." 

'^  (y  my  word,  'twould  be  a  fine  subject,"  said  hb 
friend,  with  some  earnestness ;  <<  I  doubt  not,  too, 
of  especial  profit  to  the  gazer;  and  I  would  have 
it  worked  in  this  sort.  There  should  be  yourself^ 
and  I,  your  approved  friend  and  companion  in 
arms,  giving  two  of  the  villains  furious  battle;  and 
in  a  little  way  off  our  brave  kinsman — another  fa* 
mous  pillar  of  knighthood — shall  be  putting  to  ttif^ 
the  other  two  rascals  away  from  their  expected 
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▼ictim,  who  shall  be  lying  prostrate  under  a  tree, 
where  she  hath  been  left,  in  a  very  moving  tribula- 
tion. A  little  way  from  this  we  will  have  a  second 
picture,  with  the  villains  making  off  in  the  distance 
—the  lady  now  in  a  pretty  fright  and  bewilderment, 
looking  about  her  with  Master  Chaplain,  Master 
Antiquarian,  and  our  young  scholar,  as  country 
persons  natural  of  those  parts,  gazing  at  her  with 
exceeding  curiousness,  whilst  her  three  valiant  cham- 
pions shall  stand,  leaning  on  their  weapons,  as 
though  they  were  amazed  at  beholding  such  hea- 
venly grace  in  so  pagan  a  place." 

**  Never  heard  I  so  brave  a  limner ! "  exclaimed 
the  other  in  the  like  pleasant  humour ;  <<  why  thou 
wouldst  beat  the  cunningest  master  of  the  art  out  of 
the  field.  O'  my  life,  in  thy  hand  the  painted  cloth 
would  be  more  moving  than  hbtory ;  and  we  should 
speedily  have  all  lovers  of  true  valour,  instead  of 
seeking  the  enemy's  encampment,  studying  lessons 
of  knighthood  from  thy  arras." 

<^  Well,  I  should  be  right  glad  to  know  what  hath 
become  of  her,"  said  Sir  Valentine.  <<  I  like  not 
parting  so  quickly  with  so  rare  an  acquaintance,  I 
promise  you.  Nevertheless  methinks  'tis  marvellous 
such  a  strange  person  as  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
should  have  so  exquisite  a  daughter.  Had  he  been  in 
any  way  civil  I  would  have  bestowed  some  pains  to 
please  him,  shrivelled  pippin  as  he  looks  to  be ;  but 
he  spoke  so  sharply  to  the  gentle  creature,  and  looked 
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at  US  with  so  crabbed  an  expression,  that  I  was  in 
haste  to  be  quit  of  his  company ;  therefore  I  have 
been  in  perfect  ignorance  up  to  this  date  where  she 
is  to  be  found." 

^  I  have  at  least  discovered  the  old  fellow's 
residence,"  said  Sir  Reginald. 

**  Ha,  indeed  !"  cried  Sir  Valentine  in  a  famous 
exultation.  <'  Perdie,  that  is  excellent  news.  Where 
doth  the  pagan  place  so  fidr  a  jewel  ?  Tell  me,  I 
prythee,  for  I  would  impawn  my  heart  to  get  but 
another  sight  of  her." 

^  Marry,  but  I  think  'tis  impawned  already,  good 
cousin,"  observed  his  friend  with  an  arch  smile. 
^  Thou  seemest  so  monstrous  eager  on  the  matter; 
but  not  to  baulk  thy  exceeding  curiousness,  for  my 
humour  jumps  with  it,  believe  me, — know  that  this 
peerless  damsel  hath  her  bower  at  Charlcote,  where 
the  knight  of  despite,  her  father,  holdeth  hb  court" 

<<  To  horse,  for  Charlcote  ho!"  exclaimed  his 
young  companion,  rising  from  his  seat  in  a  merry 
manner,  as  if  impatient  to  be  gone. 

**  But  let  me  advise  thee  of  sufficient  caution," 
said  his  kinsman,  with  an  admirable  mock  gravity; 
<^  great  dangers  beset  thy  path.  Ogres,  giants, 
basilisks,  and  dragons  awut  thee  on  every  side. 
Horror  will  cross  thy  steps ;  despair  dog  thy  heels; 
revenge  cometh  on  thy  right  hand,  and  cruelty  on 
thy  left.  By  my  valour,  sir  knight,  methinks  thou 
hadit  best  refrain  from  so  perilous  an  adventure." 
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**  Amor  vincit  omnia  I"  replied  the  other  after 
the  same  pleasant  fashion;  and  thus  jesting  and 
bantering,  the  two  friends  a  few  minutes  afiter,  left 
our  young  scholar — who  had  drunk  in  every  word 
oi  their  discourse — to  pursue  his  studies  in  solitude. 
Little  more  of  the  book  before  him  attempted  he 
acquaintance  with  for  some  time  before  and  long 
after  their  leaving  him.  He  thought,  and  the  more 
he  thought  the  more  thoughtful  he  grew ;  but  his 
thoughts  were  as  gossamer  webs  hovering  over  a 
field,  that  catch  nought  but  other  webs  of  a  like 
sort;  they  appeared  moreover  to  have  no  purport; 
they  went  in  no  direct  path ;  but  proceeded  over  and 
across,  around  and  about,  always  returning  to  the 
starting  point,— and  what  should  that  be  but  the 
same  fair  creature  he  had  seen  at  Kenilworth,  that 
the  gay  knights  had  talked  of  in  such  delicate  terms. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  all  proper  intervals,  he 
insisted  his  father  as  far  as  in  him  lay;  at  other 
times  running  of  errands  with  an  alacrity  and 
cheerfulness  none  could  help  admiring.  John 
Shakspeare  strove  all  that  an  honest  man  could 
to  keep  his  family  in  comfort  He  would  seek  to 
do  a  little  in  his  old  trade  of  wool,  and  also  some- 
thing as  a  glover ;  but  though  thrift  and  diligence 
were  twin  companions  with  him  at  all  times,  the 
szpenses  of  a  family  would  often  run  him  down  at 
heeL  Perchance,  however  desirous  he  might  be  to 
pay  as  he  went,  and  no  man  more  so,  it  might 
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happen  when  the  baker  called  there  was  no  money* 
Mortgaging  a  small  property  brought  him  by  his 
wife  carried  him  on  a  little ;  but  this  could  not  last 
for  ever,  do  what  he  would;  and  it  became  no 
uncommon  thing  when  he  was  ready  for  his  dinner^ 
to  have  no  dinner  ready  for  him.  Hb  neighbours 
were  ever  willing  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand;  but 
having  experienced  their  friendly  feeling  in  some 
measure,  he  liked  not  letting  them  know  he 
quired  it  again,  fearing  to  exhaust  their  goodn 
All  that  our  young  scholar  gained  by  friendly 
was  presented  to  his  parents  as  speedily  as  he 
oould :  and  be  sure  he  felt  more  exquisite  gratificar 
tion  in  so  bestowing  it,  than  he  experienced  in  any 
other  thing  whatsoever;  but  it  sometimes  happened 
when  he  was  at  Sir  Marmaduke's,  or  other  boun- 
tifttl  friends,  before  a  goodly  meal,  the  thought  that 
his  loving  parents  had  at  that  time  nothing  of  the 
sort  to  put  before  them,  would  so  move  him  he 
oould  not  touch  a  morsel  of  any  thing,  however 
tempting  it  might  be.  And  as  for  his  good  mother 
and  &ther,  they  cared  more  their  son  should  keep 
a  decent  appearance,  so  that  he  might  do  no  dia» 
credit  to  his  company,  than  they  heeded  their  own 
comforts. 

Methinks  there  cannot  be  in  nature  so  truly 
pitiful,  and  yet  a  sight  so  noble  withal,  as  an  honest 
man  struggling  with  adversity.  Note  how  he  lap 
hours  to  bear  up  his  heart  against  the  crushing 
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weight  of  his  stern  necessities.  See  his  nature — a 
proud  nature,  perchance,  for  there  is  no  pride  like 
that  of  honesty — reduced  to  the  mean  resorts  of 
poverty's  most  absolute  rule.  Behold  the  fallacious 
smile  and  abortive  cheerfulness  under  which  he 
would  strive  to  hide  the  iron  entering  into  his  soul  I 
Want  winds  her  serpent  folds  around  him,  and  eats 
into  his  vitals ;  Ruin  hovers  over  him  on  vulture's 
wings  to  seize  him  for  her  prey ;  Disgrace  points  at 
him ;  Shame  follows  on  his  steps ;  and  Fear  seeks 
to  disturb  the  pleasant  shelter  of  his  dreams ;  but 
the  honest  man  holds  up  his  head  like  a  flag  upon 
a  wreck ;  and,  when  that  rude  villain  Death  would 
take  the  wall  of  him,  do£&  his  beaver  with  a 
natural  dignity  mere  gallantry  can  shew  no  ex- 
ample of. 

Such  was  it  with  John  Shakspeare.  He  did  his 
best,  but  his  best  fsuled.  He  put  forth  all  his 
strength,  but  all  hb  strength  was  insufiicient.  The 
brand  of  poverty  appeared  to  have  marked  him  for 
her  own ;  but  worse  than  that  to  him,  he  saw  his 
wife  pining,  and  his  children  wanting  nourishment 
In  such  a  state  of  things  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  he  would  have  made  application  to 
some  of  the  persons  of  worship  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, whose  characters  were  a  guarantee  it  would 
not  have  been  made  in  vain ;  but  worthy  persons 
when  they  fall  to  those  poor  shifts  as  render  such  an 
act  necessary,  are  found  monstrous  loath  to  trouble 
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the  rich  and  powerful  with  their  necessities.  Sir 
Marmaduke  doubtless  would  have  very  readily 
done  him  such  service ;  but  he  had  no  intimation 
his  assistance  was  required;  William  Shakspeare 
always  making  such  an  appearance,  by  means  al-' 
ready  spoken  of,  which  prevented  him  from  enter* 
taining  any  suspicions  his  father  was  in  any  other 
but  comfortable  circumstances ;  and  the  poor  glover, 
however  meanly  o£P  he  might  be,  could  never  bring 
himself  to  hazard  hb  son's  prospects  with  so  great 
a  friend  by  importuning  of  the  latter  witli  his  own 
hapless  condition. 

At  last,  after  a  protracted  struggle  with  himself  on 
the  matter,  and  things  getting  to  wear  a  more  serious 
aspect,  he  made  up  his  mind  he  would  venture  to 
move  his  old  friend  John  a  Combe.  Strange  ru- 
mours had  been  afloat  for  some  time  concerning  of 
this  good  gentleman.  On  a  sudden  he  had  been 
missed  from  Stratford,  and  after  some  years  stay, 
had  again  returned — but  oh,  how  altered  a  man  ! 
Those  who  saw  him  scarce  knew  him,  and  those 
whom  he  saw  he  seemed  determined  he  would  not 
know.  It  was  said  there  were  such  marked  lines 
in  his  pallid  countenance,  as  though  a  thousand 
cares  had  ploughed  their  furrows  in  the  flesh,  and 
that  when  he  walked  abroad,  which  was  something 
rare  in  him,  he  would  mingle  ^th  none,  greet  none^ 
be  known  of  none — but  move  slowly  along,  with 
his  body  bent,  and  his  eyes  fixed  sullenly  on.  the 
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ground^  sometimes  moving  of  his  lips — ^though  what 
fell  from  them  none  could  say.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  he  had  become  an  usurer — lending  of 
his  money  at  exorbitant  charges,  and  being  exceed- 
mg  strict  in  forcing  the  payment  Not  a  word  of 
this  would  John  Shakspeare  believe.  What,  that 
noble  heart  become  a  selfish  solitary,  he  had  known 
of  so  social  a  spirit — or  that  generous  nature  debase 
itself  with  avarice,  he  had  seen  risking  the  horriblest 
death  out  of  pure  philanthropy  !  It  was  clean  im- 
possible. They  must  most  grossly  belie  him  who 
reported  of  him  any  such  meanness.  So  thought 
the  poor  glover  of  his  old  acquaintance,  and  with 
these  thoughts  he  one  morning  took  his  staff  in  his 
hand  and  proceeded  to  his  dwelling. 

At  his  first  entrance  at  the  gate  John  Shakspeare 
saw  that  there  was  at  least  a  notable  change  in  the 
house  once  so  famaliar  to  him.  Every  thing  around 
and  about  it  looked  strange  and  desolate,  and  as 
opposite  to  the  state  in  which  it  used  to  be  kept,  as 
any  two  things  could  chance  to  be.  The  fair  gar- 
den that  once  was  the  pride  of  the  place  for  its 
order  and  trimness,  appeared  now  a  mere  heap  of 
weeds,  straggling  bushes,  and  withered  plants.  The 
goodly  trees  that  were  wont  to  be  so  well  trailed 
against  the  wall,  had  broke  from  their  bindings, 
and  lay  with  their  straggling  branches  almost  leaf-  . 
lesS)  with  the  unchecked  ravages  of  vermin  and  n^- 
lect     The  dwelling  seemed  no  less  wretched.     A 
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broken  casement,  and  a  porch  dirty  and  crumbling 
with  decay,  spoke  how  little  outward  appearances 
were  now  cared  for  by  the  possessor.  John  Shak<^ 
speare  shook  his  head  at  noting  of  these  things.  It 
then  occurred  to  him  that  some  fearful  change 
must  have  taken  place  in  John  a  Combe,  else  John 
a  Combe's  dwelling  could  never  have  come  to  so 
pitiful  a  condition. 

The  door  was  cautiously  opened  by  a  sour  look- 
ing slovenly  old  dame,  instead  of  the  neat  pretty 
handmaid,  and  active  young  serving  man,  that  had 
used  to  have  been  so  ready  to  shew  a  visitor  all 
proper  courtesy,  and  after  sharply  interrogating  him 
on  his  business,  she  led  him  through  the  hail- 
where  every  thing  spoke*  a  similar  story  of  indif- 
ferency  to  all  comfort  and  cleanliness,  as  did  the 
ruined  garden  and  delapidated  porch — into  a  small 
back  chamber  choking  with  dust.  Here  before  a 
heap  of  many  papers  and  parchments,  sat  his  worthy 
and  esteemed  friend  Master  Combe.  John  Sbak* 
speare  looked  with  greater  intentness  ere  he  would 
believe  lus  own  eyes.  He  saw  before  him  a  man 
he  knew  to  be  in  the  pride  of  manhood,  with  all 
the  externals  of  decrepid  age.  The  grey  hair,  the 
blanched  cheek,  and  the  sunken  eye,  could  not  be 
mistaken ;  but  besides  these  unwelcome  signs,  there 
was  in  his  aspect  a  mingled  expression  of  agony 
and  distrust,  that  was  more  moving  than  alL  John 
Shakqware's  honest  heart  sunk  within  him,  as  he 
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beheld  this  piunful  spectacle  which  exhibited  the 
more  wretchedness,  by  the  mean  habiliments  in 
which  it  appeared, — for  he  who  had  used  to  dress 
in  so  becoming  a  fashion,  he  was  admired  of  all, 
was  now  atdred  in  coarse  clothes  and  uncleanly 
linen,  unworthy  of  a  person  even  of  the  lowest 
quality. 

Master  Combe  stared  at  his  old  friend  without 
the  slightest  sign  of  cordiality,  or  even  of  recog- 
nition ;  and  seemed  as  though  he  would  have  him 
say  his  errand  without  delay ;  whereupon  his  visitor 
though  more  distressed  at  such  a  moment  at  the 
condition  of  one  he  had  known  to  be  so  good  a 
man,  than  his  own,  presently  gave  att  unvarnished 
tale  of  his  losses  and  sufierings,  and  the  stem  neces- 
sity which  had  compelled  him  to  ask  a  loan  to 
afibrd  him  some  present  help.  Master  Combe 
sat  the  tale  out  with  a  stone-like  indifference, 

<<  What  security  hast  got  ?'  said  he  at  last,  rather 
sharply. 

^None,"  replied  his  visitor,  much  pained  at 
hearing  of  so  unexpected  a  question. 

<<  What,  come  to  me  seeking  of  money  without 
security ! "  exclaimed  Master  Combe,  as  if  in  a  mon- 
strous surprise.  *^  Dost  not  know  I  am  an  usurer, 
and  dost  not  know  usurers  lend  not,  save  on  sure 
grounds  and  profitable  terms  ?  I  must  have  ten  in 
the  hundred,  and  I  must  have  something  to  hold  upon 
of  such  value  as  will  ensure  the  safety  of  the  loan." 
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*<  Alack,  I  have  it  not,"  answered  John  Shake- 
speare, marvelling  the  generous  nature  of  his  old 
companion  should  have  taken  so  ill  a  turn.  <*  I  ex- 
pected not  [you  were  so  changed,  else  I  would  not 
have  troubled  you." 

"  Changed !"  cried  the  other  with  a  bitter  em- 
phasis. ^^  Marry,  yes,  and  a  goodly  change  it  must 
needs  be.  What,  wouldst  suppose  I  would  remain 
all  my  days  the  generous  confiding  fool  I  have  once 
been?  Have  I  not  given  without  stint — have  I 
BOt  endured  without  flinching  for  the  good  of  my 
fellows,  and  none  ends  else  ?  Lived  I  not  in  the 
strong  belief  of  the  excellence  of  humanity,  and 
sought  all  means  to  shew  I  was  myself  a  parcel  of 
the  whole  ?  What  good  thing  have  I  left  undone 
that  was  in  my  power.  Wliere  have  I  failed  in  the 
exercise  of  an  impartial  benevolence  ?  When  gave 
I  not  every  one  his  due,  or  kept  myself  back  when 
one  unjustly  used  required  a  defender?" 

"  Never,  as  I  gladly  testify,"  exclaimed  his  com- 
panion. 

"And  what  hath  been  my  profit?"  enquired 
Master  Combe,  still  more  bitterly,  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat  in  an  increasing  excitement;  "  hopes  blighted, 
health  ruined,  and  happiness  destroyed !  Look  oa 
me — see  you  one  partide  of  what  I  was  I  Yet  is  the 
change  without,  in  no  comparison  with  that  which 
is  within.  My  whole  nature  is  blasted,  riven  and 
torn  up  by  the  roots.    Not  a  green  leaf  shall  you 

▼OL.  I.  o 
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find  on  it,  search  where  you  wilL  Not  a  dgn  of 
any  goodness  whatsoever.  An  earthquake  hath 
trampled  on  me — a  pestilence  hath  eaten  up  all  the 
pure  essence  of  my  being — what  is  human  of  me  is 
stifled,  poisoned,  crushed,  and  cast  out  of  all  like- 
ness witli  humanity.  I  am  a  moving  desolation — 
a  living  desert — a  well  that  the  scorching  air  hath 
left  dry  as  a  stone." 

John  Shakspeare  looked  on  and  listened,  quite 
forgetful  of  his  own  wretchedness. 

"  See  you  that  spider  in  the  crack?"  enquired 
Master  Combe,  suddenly  taking  the  other  by  the 
arm. 

<^  Ay,  I  see  it  plain,"  replied  he,  looking  narrowly 
to  the  spot  pointed  out 

^  He  is  spinning  his  web  in  the  ruin  around 
him,"  continued  his  companion,  as  if  in  some  sort 
of  exultation.  *^  He  means  to  make  prey  of  all  he 
can.  John  Shakspeare,  I  am  intent  upon  a  like 
thing,"  added  he,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  mere  whis- 
per. "  Take  heed  of  yourself,  else  you  will  find 
yourself  in  my  snare.  To  the  door  with  what  speed 
you  have." 

John  Shakspeare,  so  moved  he  scarce  knew  what 
he  was  about,  took  up  his  cap;  but,  finding  it  feel 
unusually  heavy,  looked  in  it  with  some  narrowness, 
and  there,  to  his  great  surprise,  saw  a  purse  of 
money. 

**  How  came  this  here?"  exclaimed  he,  taking  it 
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in  his  hand.  ^<  As  I  live,  there  was  nought  of  the 
kmd  in  my  cap  a  moment  since,  when  I  laid  it 
down." 

**  How  should  I  know,  i'faith  ?'*  cried  Master 
Combe,  i^rply. 

<<  It  must  needs  belong  to  you,  worthy  sir,  for  it 
cannot  be  mine,"  said  his  companion,  seeking  to 
pve  him  the  purse. 

^  Marry,  what  new  folly  is  this  I"  exclaimed  the 
other,  putting  it  away.  <<  Dost  think  I  would  give 
thee  such?  Doth  usurers  part  with  their  money 
after  such  fashion  ?  Fanciest  I  would  allow  of  thy 
spreading  the  rare  intelligence  amongst  thy  ac- 
quimtanoe,  that  John  a  Combe  is  as  monstrous  a 
ibol  as  ever  be  was,  and  liketh  nought  so  well  as 
helping  some  one  in  his  need  ?  Gro  get  thee  gon^ 
John  Shakspeare,"  added  he,  pushing  his  companion 
to  the  door,  <*  thou  art  honest,  and  must  needs  be  a 
fool — thou  hast  no  lack  of  virtue,  therefore  cannot 
escape  being  taken  for  a  knave;"  and  in  the  next 
moment  the  door  was  closed  upon  him. 


o2 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Over  my  altars  bath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  battered  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest, 

And  for  my  sake  hath  learned  to  sport  and  dance. 
To  coy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and^t. 

Shakspeare. 

Take  heed,  sweet  nymph,  try  not  thy  shaft. 
Each  little  touch  will  pierce  a  hewt^ 

Alas !  thou  know*st  not  Cupid's  craft. 

Revenge  is  joy,  the  end  is  smart. 

Davison. 

But  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  state  ? 

Or  who  can  him  assure  of  happy  day  ? 

ISith  morning  fair  may  bring  foul  evening  late. 

And  least  mishap  the  most  blessed  alter  may  ? 

For  thousand  perils  lie  in  close  await 

About  us  daily  to  work  our  decay, 

That  none  except  a  god,  or  God  him  guide, 

M^  them  avoid  or  remedy  provide. 

Spenser. 

"  I  THINK  it  exceeding  improper  of  thee,  Mabel  !*' 
exclaimed  Dame  Lucy,  with  a  countenance  of  more 
than  ordinary  gravity,  whilst  she  walked  in  the 
grounds  appertaining  to  her  husband's  mansion  at 
Charlcote^  in  Al  her  pride  of  farthingale  and  head- 
lire, 

"  What  else  could  I  do,  I  pray  you,  dear  mis- 
tress?" said  the  fair  creature,  in  a  deprecating  tone, 
following  of  her  closely.  "  These  good  gentlemen 
'Would  needs  speak  with  me,  and  surely  there  was 
no  ofience  in  their  speech." 
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"  O,  monstrous  offence !  beyond  all  doubting," 
replied  the  dame.  "  Thou  canst  have  no  con- 
ception, child,  what  ofience  may  be  in  speech  with* 
out  it  being  visible.  There  are  meanings  in  words 
that  are  horrible  to  think  of,  albeit  they  appear  of 
ever  such  innocency." 

'<  I  took  it  but  as  a  mere  greeting,''  added  her 
companion,  in  some  surprise  at  what  had  fallen  from 
the  other.  "They  were  infinitely  kind  in  their 
enquiries;  and  so  courteous  withal,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  anything  uncivil  of  them." 

"  Trust  not  to  such  kindness,"  said  her  mistress^ 
somewhat  oracularly,  "'tis  a  poor  stale  to  catch 
woodcocks.  I  marvel  what  such  fine  fellows  should 
want  of  so  poor  a  person !  No  good,  by  my  fay ! 
Doubtless,  would  they  seek  to  fill  thee  with  foolish 
fantasies  improper  for  thy  humble  station,  and  so 
turn  it  to  their  advantages.  But  methinks  I  have 
given  them  a  right  proper  reception.  I  shewed 
them  such  dignity  of  behaviour  as  proved  how  little 
I  thought  of  them  and  their  fine  words.  They  mU 
not  come  here  again,  I'U  warrant." 

"  Dost  not  think,  dear  mistress,  'twas  marvellous 
good  of  them  to  rescue  me  from  the  hands  of  those 
rude  persons  who  were  for  taking  me  away,  I  know 
not  where,  whilst  we  were  at  Kenilw<uth?" 

"  Nay,  o'  my  life,  I  know  not,"  replied  the  dame^ 
**  I  cannot  speak  of  that  of  which  I  have  no  certain 
knowledge.    Perchance,  if  the  truth  could  be  come 
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at,  more  mischief  would  be  fowid  in  those  who 
stayed  thee,  than  in  those  who  were  for  carrying 
thee  o£P.  I  liked  not  their  looks.  They  ha^e  a 
horrible  suspcious  appearance  with  them.'' 

**  I  saw  it  not,  believe  me,"  said  her  young  com- 
panion. <^  Indeed  they  did  appear  to  me  the  noblest, 
kindest,  honorablest  young  gentlemen,  it  hath  ever 
been  my  good  hap  to  meef 

^<  Tilly  vally,  stu£P  o'nonsense,  child  !*'  exclaimed 
Dame  Lucy,  with  some  sharpness.  <<  Marry,  how 
shouldst  know  aught  concerning  of  honorable  young 
gentlemen ;  and  what  dost  want  with  such  ?  Prytbee 
hold  thy  silly  prate.  Thou  wilt  have  enough  to  do 
to  get  thy  bread  with  an  honest  name,  unthout 
troubling  thyself  with  any  sudi  improper  matters. 
Honourable  yoimg  gentlemen,  forsooth !  The  world 
must  be  dean  topsy  turvy  when  persons  of  thy 
quality  take  to  such  notions." 

The  poor  foundling  was  silenced,  and  the  two 
continued  their  walk  without  ever  a  word  more ;  yet 
though  her  tongue  was  at  rest,  her  thoughts  were 
right  busy.  Obedient  as  she  was,  and  yielding  as 
was  her  nature,  nothing  of  what  her  companion  had 
said,  had  convinced  her,  the  handsome  gallants  who 
had  so  bravely  tescued  her  from  she  knew  not  what 
peril,  and  that,  after  so  long  a  time — hearing  where 
she  lived,  had  gone  on  purpose  to  enquire  how  she 
had  fared  after  her  great  alarm — had  treated  her 
with  such  extreme  courteousnessy  were  anything  but 
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truly  noble  gentlemen,  who  meant  her  well*  Doubt- 
less it  was  sometlung  new  to  her  to  be  treated 
with  delicate  respect  by  persons  of  qualityi  as  they 
appeared;  for  she  was  only  regarded  as  a  servant, ' 
and  only  associated  with  such,  save  at  those  times 
she  was  attending  of  her  mistress ;  therefore  the  im- 
pression they  made  upon  her  might  have  been  more 
powerful  than  could  have  been  produced  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Women  in  general,  and 
especially  of  the  younger  sort,  who  have  been  used 
to  be  meanly  thought  of^  are  wonderfully  grateful 
for  any  slight  courtesy  from  a  superior,  and  are 
ready  to  give  all  their  hearts  for  such  attentions, 
should  they  believe  them  to  be  sincere ;  and  Mabel, 
whose  gentle  nature  was  overflowing  with  gratitude 
at  any  kindness,  took,  at  the  most  liberal  apprecia- 
tion, the  attentions  of  the  two  young  knights. 

Certes  Mabel  continued  to  think  very  kindly  of 
St  Valentine  and  his  friend,  and  was  famously  glad 
she  had  met  vrith  them  again;  for  ever  since  she 
had  firrt  formed  their  acquaintance,  she  had  wished 
she  might  see  them  once  more,  and  now  she  had  a 
second  time  beheld  them,  she  hoped  it  might  chance 
tfaey  would  again  meet.  She  thought  not  one  whit 
more  of  one  than  of  the  other;  she  felt  she  should 
deriie  to  be  well  esteemed  of  both.  In  accordance 
with  such  feelings,  whenever  she  could  get  away 
imn  the  old  dame  for  a  walk  by  herself^  she  would 
^rect  her  steps  towards  the  spot  where  she  had  last 
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met  her  brave  deliverers.  Mayhap  it  was  chance 
which  led  her  that  way;  but  as  it  occurred  every 
time  she  was  for  a  stroll  in  the  park,  methinks  it 
was  of  that  order  of  chances  which  savour  marvel- 
loosly  of  design.  But  it  so  happened  these  walks 
of  hers  ended  as  they  had  commenced.  She  met 
not  those  whose  company  she  desired^  and  she 
began  to  think  such  great  pleasure  could  never  be 
hers  again. 

Some  months  after  the  interview  to  which  allusion 
hath  just  been  made,  she  was  returning  homewards 
firom  her  ordinary  ramble,  somewhat  out  of  heart  at 
her  many  disappointments,  when,  to  her  wonderful 
great  exultation,  she  suddenly  espied  Sir  Valentine 
wending  his  way  towards  her  through  the  trees. 
The  young  knight  made  his  greeting  with  all  the 
courtesy  of  a  true  soldier,  gazing  with  most  ad- 
miring glances  on  the  fair  creature  before  him, 
who,  to  his  thinking,  had  grown  to  be  infinitely 
more  beautiful  even  than  when  he  had  last  had 
sight  of  her;  but  the  truth  was,  she  was  now  all 
smiles,  gladness^  and  animation — happiness  was 
beaming  in  her  sunny  ^nces,  and  pleasure  basked 
in  the  soft  hc^ows  of  her  radiant  cheek.  Such 
sweet  simplicity,  such  genuine  truth, — so  artless 
and  unworldly  a  nature  Sir  Valentine  had  had  no 
knowledge  of;  and  he,  whose  truly  chivalrous  dis- 
position was  so  ready  to  take  on  trust  the  admirable 
qualities  of  woman,  could  not  fedl  to  appreciate 
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such  excellences  as  he  now  held  in  his  personal 
acquaintance.  He  looked  as  though  he  could  never 
tire  of  such  exquisite  company.  His  handsome 
smiling  features  spoke  what  absolute  satisfaction  he 
was  then  and  there  enjoying;  and  the  longer  he 
stayed  in  her  bewitching  presence,  the  less  inclined 
appeared  he  to  take  himself  away  from  it 

As  for  Mabel,  nought  in  thb  world  could  equp.l 
the  exceeding  pleasantness-  she  experienced  in  lis- 
tening to  her  companion's  soft  mellow  roice  and 
polished  delivery,  describing  to  her  such  of  the 
princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth  she  had  not  be- 
held. She  entirely  forgot  she  was  a  poor  despised 
foundling,  and  in  her  fantasy  accompanied  her  elo- 
quent companion  through  all  the  glorious  pageant- 
ries, noble  banquets,  and  courtiy  recreations,  tiiat 
were  enjoyed  by  the  noble  company  at  the  castie, 
as  though  they  had  been  her  customary  and  most 
familiar  pastimes,  from  the  beginning  of  her  earliest 
remembrances.  I  question  she  would  have  been  as 
properly  entertained  with  the  reality  of  what  she 
heard,  as  was  she  with  their  mere  narration ;  but 
when  the  narrator  digressed  from  his  subject  in  any 
manner,  to  express,  with  winning  civilness,  hisgreai 
comfort  at  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  made 
her  acquaintance — which  he  thought  more  of  than 
could  he  a  thousand  Kenilworths — a  thrill  of  ezr 
quisite  rapture  seemed  to  pass  through  her  whole 
nature,  and  she  would  return  her  thanks  for  such 
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estimation  with  a  heartiness  that  shewed  clearly 
whence  it  proceeded.  This  continued  as  they  re- 
mained strolling  carelessly  along  under  those  shady 
trees,  without  taking  the  slightest  heed  of  time,  till 
tlie  thickening  shadows  gave  them  warning  how  long 
they  had  dallied  with  the  hours.  Then  some  sign 
of  separation  became  manifest. 

^  Let  me  beg  one  favour  at  your  hands,  ere  I 
depart  from  your  sweet  presence,"  said  Sir  Valen- 
tine, as  he  was  still  lingering  by  her  side  near  the 
park  gate. 

^  In  truth,  good  sir,  I  would  grant  you  anything 
in  my  poor  power,"  answered  his  fair  companion. 

^<  It  is  but  to  know  your  name,"  added  he. 

^  O'  my  word  now,  good  sir,  have  you  not  known 
it  all  this  time  ?"  enquired  she,  as  if  in  some  little 
surprise.  <<  Surely  I  am  no  other  than  Mabel,  of 
whom  all  persons,  methinks,  have  some  knowledge." 

<<  Mabel ! "  repeated  the  young  knight,  somewhat 
to  himself  as  it  were,  yet  all  the  time  gazing  on  the 
ingenuous  countenance  of  his  fiEur  partner,  as  though 
he  was  conning  it  for  some  pleasant  task, — then 
added,  with  a  deep  expression  in  the  words,  <*  I  will 
not  forget  it'' 

*^  But,  I  pray  you,  give  me  knowledge  of  your 
name  I"  exclaimed  Mabel,  with  a  most  pressing 
earnestness,  ^  an'  you  think  it  not  over  bold  in  me 
to  ask  such  a  thing  of  you ;  for  in  very  truth,  I 
should  be  exceeding  glad  to  know  it" 
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*'  1  am  called  Valentine  de  Largesse/'  replied 
he,  charmed  with  the  exquisite  fashion  in  which  the 
question  had  been  put  to  him. 

<^  How  good  a  creature !"  said  the  gentle  girl  to 
herself,  as  she  was  returning  home  aftelr  he  had  left 
her.  <<  Valentine  de  Largesse !  'Us  a  name  that 
meaneth  all  honourableness  and  true  valour,  I  will 
be  bound  for^t  How  strange  of  Dame  Lucy  to 
think  there  could  be  evil  intent  in  any  such  I" 

This  was  not  the  only  meeting  they  had  under 
those  shady  trees.  Sir  Valentine  was  too  well 
pleased  with  hb  last  interview  not  to  desire  to  re- 
peat his  visit,  and  in  consequence  of  his  friend  Sir 
Re^nald  being  absent  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  he  had  such  leisure  as  enabled  him,  when 
all  other  circumstances  concurred,  to  realise  his  own 
wishes  as  often  as  he  would.  His  behaviour  began 
imperceptibly  to  take  upon  it  the  character  of  that 
tender  gallantry,  with  which  it  was  customary  among 
the  more  chivalrous  sort  of  gentlemen,  to  address 
their  sovereign  lady.  His  homage  knew  no  bounds 
— ^his  respect  was  equally  ^thout  limits,  and  his 
admiration,  though  the  powerfullest  of  the  three^ 
was  of  that  choice  sort  which  is  shewn  more  in  deli^ 
cate  actions  than  in  a  fair  commodity  of  terms. 
These  attentions  gave  the  gentle  Mabel  a  pride  in 
herself  she  had  never  experienced  before,  which 
increased  as  she  grew  more  familiar  with  them. 
As  it  made  progress  did  her  simplicity  diminish ; 
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and  she  presently  took  such  things,  albeit  they  had 
once  been  so  new  to  her,  as  if  they  were  what  she 
looked  for,  and  was  properly  entitled  to  receive. 

Yet  did  this  pride  sit  upon  her  as  gracefully  as 
it  might  upon  the  noblest  lady  in  the  land.  When 
at  her  humble  duties,  she  was  no  more  to  all  ap- 
pearance than  a  poor  foundling ;  but  after  tiring  of 
herself  with  such  genuine  taste  as  to  make  her  poor 
apparel  look  more  becomingly  on  her,  than  regal 
garments  would  on  many  others,  she  stood  by  the 
side  of  Sir  Valentine  receiving  his  devotions,  with 
so  courtly  an  air  as  made  her  seem  quite  another 
creature.  Her  step  was  firm,  her  brow  erect,  her 
carriage  stately,  and  her  look  spoke  of  such  proud 
happiness  as  a  noble  maiden  might  experience  in 
attracting  to  herself  the  exclusive  attentions  of  some 
princely  gallant.  At  such  times  it  was  evident  she 
bad  lost  all  knowledge  of  her  humble  fortunes.  In- 
deed her  behaviour  was  of  such  a  sort  her  compa- 
nion not  only  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  she 
was  of  so  low  a  station — but  he  more  and  more 
marvelled  such  unmannerly  strange  persons  as  Sir 
Thomas  and  Dame  Lucy  appeared  to  him — could 
have  so  noble  a  daughter.  Mabel  never  gave  the 
matter  a  thought,  else,  had  she  suspected  any  such 
thing*  her  ingenuous  nature  would  have  led  her  to 
undeceive  him  on  the  instant.  She  was  gratified 
with  his  company  out  of  all  doubt,  but  she  saw 
nothing  beyond  the  present  moment;  and  although 
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these  meetings  were  Clandestine,  and,  as  she  had 
good  reason  for  believing,  against  the  consent  of 
the  old  knight  and  his  lady,  as  there  appeared  no 
offence  in  what  she  did,  she  could  not  see  she  had 
done  any. 

It  was  her  good  fortune  during  all  this  time  to 
escape  suspicion  at  home — for  her  well-disposedness 
was  so  familiar  to  them  that  her  conduct  was  never 
enquired  into,  and  as  her  great  trouble  and  annoys 
ance,  young  Lucy,  was  at  college,  she  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  more  happiness  than  she  had  known 
her  whole  life  long.  Pity  such  felicity  should  be  of 
such  short  endurance.  But  so  is  .it  ever — nothing  is 
certain  isave  uncertainty,  which  sheweth  its  trou- 
blesomeaess  just  at  those  times  we  are  least  pre- 
pared to  put  up  with  it.  Often  and  often  is  it  we 
see  in  the  sweet  spring-time  of  the  year,  a  goodly 
tree  almost  hid  beneath  its  innumerable  fair  blos- 
soms, ^ving  such  prodigal  promise  of  fruit  as 
maketh  the  owner's  heart  leap  with  joy — a  frost 
cometh  in  the  night,  the  blossoms  are ,  nipped, 
shrivelled,  and  cast  off,  and  the  tree  remaineth  with 
nothing  but  barren  branches  for  all  that  season. 
Methinks  the  knowledge  of  this  should  keep  the 
sanguine  from  too  steadfast  an  expectation;  but 
what  availeth  all  knowledge  against  disposition  ? — 
a  score  of  times  shall  such  meet  with  the  tern- 
blest  disappointments,  and  the  next  day  shall  find 
them  hoping,  trusting,  and  anti^pating,  witii  greater 
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earnestness  than  ever.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  said  of  Mabel,  for  she  anticipated  nothing;  and, 
as  hath  been  said^  looked  only  upon  the  present 
moment.  She  was  scarce  of  an  age  to  trouble  her- 
self much  about  the  future,  and  the  extreme  humi- 
lity of  her  fortunes  kept  her  from  anything  that 
savoured  of  ambition.  The  innocency  of  her  heart 
was  her  best  buckler  in  this  apparent  lack  of  fore- 
right  Proud  she  was  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  her's 
was  the  pure  essence  of  pride,  and  not  the  dross. 

As  she  was  returning  from  her  usual  stroll,  though 
without  meeting  with  her  usual  gratification,  she 
came  upon  a  sight  which  fixed  her  attention  so 
profoundly  she  could  not  stir  from  the  place.  It 
was  in  the  pleasant  twilight  of  the  first  month  of 
Hutumn  when  the  heated  air  fanned  by  the  season-- 
able  breeze  was  growing  to  a  pleasant  coolness,  and 
the  rustling  groves  were  donning  their  embroidered 
livery.  Over  head  was  all  of  a  clear  grey  save  in 
the  west  a  rich  copper  hue  was  visible  at  the  verge, 
gradually  fading  till  it  took  the  colour  of  the  sur- 
rounding sky.  The  herbage  was  crisp  and  short, 
and  the  flowers  had  got  to  be  of  some  rareness. 
Low  upon  the  mossy  lap  of  the  venerablest  oak  in 
the  whole  grove,  lay  a  youth  in  the  most  absolute 
perfection  of  youthful  symmetry.  Surely  he  might 
without  any  great  stretch  of  fancy,  have  been  taken 
for  that  lovely  boy  who  playeth  such  vagaries  with 
our  humanity,  as  noets  feign ;  and  she,  who  crept 
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to  him  on  tiptoe  with  such  a  marvelling,  pleased; 
and  cautious  look  upon  her  exquisite  fair  features, 
would  have  made  an  admirable  representative  of 
that  divine  creature  the  spiritual  Psyche  of  the  same 
ideal  world.  He  slept — one  arm  supporting  his 
head  from  which  the  hat  had  fallen,  the  other  hold- 
ing an  open  book.  And  who  could  this  be  but  the 
youthful  Shakspeare  wearied  out  with  the  long  deep 
studiousness  he  now,  more  than  ever  indulged  in. 
She  however  had  no  knowledge  of  who  it  was,  but 
could  not  help  gazing  with  a  pleasant  wonder  upon 
the  pale  thoughtful  brow,  and  delicately  beautiful 
countenance  of  the  young  sleeper. 

All  at  once  the  expression  of  her  features 
changed  exceedingly.  She  now  looked  all  fear  and 
terrible  anxiety.  The  cause  of  this  was  she  beheld 
a  hornet  hovering  over  his  face,  seeming  every 
moment  as  if  it  would  alight  on  the  half  closed  lips, 
whose  luscious  richness  of  colour  doubtless  tempted 
it  thereto*  Mabel  was  in  an  agony  of  dread  that 
the  touch  of  the  insect  would  cause  the  young 
student  to  start,  and  so  he  would  get  stung :  and 
she  dared  not  seek  to  wake  him  from  a  like  fear* 
So  there  stood  she,  bending  forward  with  extreme 
anxiousness,  and  anon  shrinking  back  with  horrible 
affiright  This  continued  for  some  moments,  with 
increasing  alarm  on  her  part,  when  frith  such  a 
Uvely  sense  of  joy  as  had  vbited  her  but  seldom^ 
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she  beheld  the  hornet  take  its  departure  \7ith0ut 
doing  of  any  mischief.  She  lingered  a  moment 
longer,  half  inclined  to  wake  the  sleeper,  and  tell 
him  of  his  danger,  but  as  she  could  not  bring  upon 
herself  to  break  such  sweet  slumbers  as  he  appeared 
to  enjoy,  she  presently  turned  away  and  continued 
her  walk. 

She  knew  not  all  this  while  that  she  was  narrowly 
watched  by  two  persons,  who,  creeping  from  tree 
to  tree  with  such  cautiousness  as  might  prevent 
their  approach  being  noticed,  followed  her  closely 
as  she  went. 

"  'Tis  her ! "  whispered  one,  drawing  close  to  the 
other. 

"  Let  her  get  to  the  next  clump  of  trees,  and  then 
upon  her,"  answered  the  other,  in  the  same  low 
voice.  They  then  separated  again,  and  crept  along 
as  before  till  they  had  passed  the  sleeper  some 
paces,  and  were  rapidly  but  cautiously  advancing 
upon  the  object  of  their  so  much  regard,  when 
Mabei  turning  round  to  take  a  last  glance  at  the 
sleeping  student,  to  her  monstrous  surprise  and 
alarm,  found  two  strange  men  close  upon  her  foot- 
steps. 

"  I  pray  you  come  with  us>  sweet  damsel,"  said 
one  of  them,  whom  she  immediately  recognized  as 
her  treacherous  gallant  at  Kenil worth.  *•  We  will 
do  you  no  sort  of  harm  should  you  come  quietly — 
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for  we  are  of  your  friends,  anxious  to  lead  you  to 
such  great  good  fortune  as  falleth  to  the  lot  of  few. 
But  if  you  shew  any  unwillingness/'  added  he, 
seizing  her  firmly  by  the  wrist,  seeing  she  evinced 
an  evident  reluctance  to  be  of  his  company  —  "  Or 
make  any  outcry,  we  shall  be  forced  to  use  such 
means  to  compel  you,  as  you  would  find  of  the 
roughest." 

**  Unhand  me,  sirrah ! "  cried  Mabel,  mdignantly, 
striving  to  free  her  arm  from  his  hold.  "  I  have 
seen  enough  of  you  to  wish  for  no  further  acquain- 
tance, and  will  go  with  you  on  no  account." 

"Then  we  must  e'en  take  to  making  you, 
sweetest,"  replied  he,  catching  her  up  in  his  arms, 
as  though  he  would  c^ry  her  away,  which  set  her 
to  screaming  and  struggling  with  all  her  might.  At 
this  moment,  awakened  by  the  scream,  the  youth- 
ful Shakspeare  started  from  his  sleep,  and  to  his 
extreme  consternation  beheld  the  fair  object  of  his 
most  pleasant  dream  borne  away  from  him,  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  some  rude  villain. 

"  Hold,  caitiflF,  on  thy  life  !"  sl»iited  he,  startmg 
after  them,  with  such  speed  of  foot  as  soon  brought 
them  within  his  reach,  but  just  as  he  had  bravely 
seized  the  ravisher  by  the  collar  of  his  doublet,  he 
was  felled  to  the  earth  by  a  blow  from  a  heavy 
riding  whip  the  other  villain  had  with  him.  The 
two  then  made  what  haste  they  could  with  their 
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burthen,  despite  her  cries  and  recnstance,  till  they 
came  to  their  horses  under  some  adjoining  trees. 
The  gallant  got  on  one  holding  Mabel  before  him, 
then  when  his  companion  was  mounted,  bodi  rode 
across  the  country,  at  a  pace  which  speedily  took 
them  out  of  sight  of  that  neighbourhood. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

O  fortune,  now  my  wounds  redress, 

And  help  me  from  my  smart, 

It  Cometh  well  of  gentleness. 

To  ease  a  mourning  hearte. 

Old  Song. 

Away  with  these  selt-loving  lads, 

Whom  Cupid's  arrow  never  glads ! 

Away  poor  souls  that  sigh  and  weep 

In  love  of  those  that  lie  asleep  I 

For  Cupid  is  a  merry  god. 

And  forceth  none  to  kiss  the  rod. 

Lord  Brooke. 

These  strange  and  sudden  injuries  have  fallen 

So  thick  upon  me,  that  I  lose  all  sense 

Of  what  they  are.     Methinke  I  am  not  wronged ; 

Nor  is  it  aught,  if  from  the  censuring  world 

I  can  but  hide  it.     Reputation  I 

Thou  art  a  word,  no  more. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

O.v  recovering  consciouBness,  the  youthful  Shak- 
speare  found  himself  lying  stretched  on  the  grass, 
with  a  confused  sense  of  pain  and  sickness,  winch 
prevented  him  from  forming  any  distinct  idea  of 
where  he  was.  He  could  just  discern  £vers  black 
masses  of  sundry  shapes,  moving  around  and  about 
him,  whilst  above,  myriads  of  stars  were  twinkling 
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upon  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  sky;  a  thick 
white  haze  floated  over  the  grassy  earth  as  far  as  he 
could  see ;  and  not  a  sound,  save  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves, — which  at  first  came  upon  his  ear  with  a  most 
unnatural  strangeness — could  be  heard.  His  earliest 
perception  was  that  the  ground  was  wet  with  the 
dews,  and  he  almost  immediately  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  his  clothes  were  saturated  with  the 
same  moisture.  This  made  him  make  an  imme- 
diate attempt  to  rise,  whereupon  he  felt  that  his 
limbs  were  stiff  and  aching.  Sitting,  supporting 
himself  by  one  arm,  he  strove  to  ascertain  where  he 
was;  but  every  thing  upon  which  he  turned  his  eyes 
floated  in  such  shadowy  outline  he  could  distinguish 
nothing;  and  so  fearful  a  pain  was  in  his  head,  he 
was  forced  to  lean  it  upon  his  hand  as  he  rested  his 
elbow  on  his  lap.  He  then  found  his  brows  covered 
with  a  clammy  moisture,  which  stuck  to  his  palm 
with  a  peculiar  unpleasantness,  and  an  overpowering 
sense  of  sickness  prevented  him  from  attempting  to 
regain  his  feet.  In  this  position,  and  with  these 
sensations,  he  remained  for  some  time. 

Nature  appeared,  in  the  rising  dews  beneath  her 
starry  canopy,  like  to  some  mighty  empress  lying  in 
er  shroud  under  a  jewelled  pall;  but  this  awful 
magnificence  was  now  lost  upon  him,  who  at  any 
other  time  would  *  have  seen  and  felt  it  more 
thoroughly  than  could  any  other.  In  his  present 
state  she  might  have  put  on  herself  her  proudest 
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apparelling,  and  he  would  have  paid  no  more 
heed  to  it  than  if  he  had  had  no  foreknowledge  of 
her  visible  eidstence ;  and  for  the  time  being,  in  his 
comprehension  not  only  all  this  glorious  garnishing 
in  which  he  had  oft  taken  such  exquisite  delight, 
was  utterly  done  away  with,  but  that  absolute  and 
unrivalled  Beauty,  whose  infinite  attractions  so  set 
ofiP,  had  bound  his  spirit  to  her  will,  seemed  to  have 
sufiered  a  perfect  dissolution  into  the  elements  from 
which  she  sprung;  and  had  at  once  become  a  dark- 
ness — a  chaos — and  a  nothing.  This,  however,  as 
must  be  manifest  to  all,  was  mere  fantasy.  The 
chaos  lay  in  the  mind,  and  not  in  Nature;  who, 
however  funereally  she  may  choose  to  array  herself, 
hath  a  perpetual  life,  that  cannot  be  made  the  pro- 
perty either  of  Time  or  of  Death.  All  the  singular 
fine  fiftculties  and  curious  conceptions  of  the  young 
student,  in  the  state  of  half-consciousness  in  which 
he  now  existed,  were  as  if  they  had  never  been ; 
and  in  intelligence — alack  that  there  should  be  so 
humiliating  a  truth, — a  sudden  visitation  of  physical 
pain  had  reduced  the  promising  scholar  below  the 
level  of  the  most  unlettered  hind. 

At  last  he  managed  to  raise  himself  upon  his  feet, 
and  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  close  by  which 
he  had  fiedlen.  He  looked  around,  and  it  appeared 
as  though  every  thing  wore  an  unfamiliar  and  un- 
friendly countenance ;  helpless  and  faint  with  pain, 
he  turned  his  appealing  gaze  to  those  teir  ministers 
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on  high,  who,  at  such  numberless  occasions,  had 
looked  down  so  invitingly  on  his  meditations ;  but 
they  seemed  at  this  present  to  regard  him  with 
a  cold  indifference  which  struck  a  chill  to  his  heart. 
He  felt  weaker  and  weaker  every  moment;  the 
mists  appeared  to  be  thickening  around  him  so  that 
he  could  scarce  breathe ;  the  tree  passed  away  from 
his  touch;  the  ground  sUpped  from  under  his  feet;  and 
with'a  look  of  anguish  that  was  a  most  deep  reproach 
unto  Nature  for  having  so  abandoned  him  in  his 
extremity,  he  again  fell  out  of  all  sign  of  existence. 

At  this  moment  lights  were  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  a  confused  shouting  of  men  and  barking  of 
dogs  was  plainly  audible.  Amid  this  the  name  of 
Mabel  might  be  distinguished,  called  out  by  several 
different  voices,  and  other  cries,  which  proved  that 
the  party  were  in  search  of  the  poor  foimdling. 

"Mabel!"  shouted  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  some 
yards  off,  as  loud  ashe  could  for  the  wrapper  his 
careful  dame  had  put  round  his  throat  to  protect 
him  from  the  damp  mist  "  Murrain  on  the  wench, 
what  hath  become  of  her  I  wonder?" 

"  Hoy  !"  bawled  out  a  stout  old  game-keeper  for 
the  space  of  nigh  half  a  minute,  carrying  of  a 
lanthorn,  which  great  cry  of  his  brought  on  such  a 
fit  of  coughing  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  it. 

"  Prythee  when  we  return,  good  Sampson,  ask 
some  of  my  julep  of  me,"  said  Dame  Lucy,  who 
prided  herself  hugely  on  her  skill  in  medicaments. 
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and  was  ever  as  anxious  to  lay  hold  of  a  patient  a$ 
was  any  'pothecary  in  the  land ;  **  'tis  famous  for 
the  cure  of  all  manner  of  coughs,  asthmatics,  quin- 
sies, colds,  hoarseness,  and  other  diseases  of  the  like 
sort, — 80  if  thou  wilt  take  it  steadily  it  cannot  help 
to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  thy  asthma.'' 

<<  Ay,  mistress,  an'  it  please  you,"  replied  Samp- 
son, although  he  knew  full  well  the  virtues  of  that 
same  julep,  having  had  it  put  upon  him  for  a  good 
score  years,  let  him  have  whatever  complaint  he 
might. 

^  A  fig  for  such  villainous  stuff  I'*  exclaimed  Sir 
Thomas;  <^  I'll  cure  thy  asthmatics,  I'll  warrant! 
When  I  was  at  college,  I  was  as  famous  for  my  stu- 
dies in  mecQcine  as  was  any  physician  of  them  all. 
Indeed,  I  got  me  the  name  of  little  Esculapius,  I 
had  acquired  such  great  cunning  in  it.  There  was 
no  such  cures  ever  heard  of  as  I  have  made.  But 
it  led  me  so  into  the  playing  of  tricks,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  or  I  should  have  been  ex- 
pelled for  my  many  mischiefs.  Oh,  the  love  powders 
I  have  made  that  distressed  damsels  came  to  me 
for !  Oh,  the  wonderful  charmed  philtres,  and  ma- 
gical elixirs,  I  have  given  them  for  bringing  back 
their  stray  lovers.  By  cock  and  pye,  I  tickled  them 
so  with  my  stu£^  that  if  a  man  of  any  kind,  whatever 
he  mi^t  lack  in  handsomeness,  did  but  shew  him- 
self in  the  High  Street,  women  of  all  ages,  sorts, 
and  oonditidns,  rushed  from  every  house  with  a 
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monstrous  uncontrollable  eagerness,  intent  upon  the 
having  him  whether  he  would  or  no.'' 

**  By'r  lady,  I  never  heard  this  before,  Sir  Tho- 
mas ! "  cried  his  dame,  in  some  surprise,  yet  in  the 
fullest  conviction,  here  was  another  wonderful  proof 
of  her  husband's  extraordinary  rare  wisdom.  ^^  Be* 
lieve  me,  had  I  known  of  it,  I  would  have  asked 
your  advice  numberless  times  when  I  have  not" 

**  Mabel  I"  shouted  the  knight  again,  and  again 
Sampson  set  up  a  prolonged  cry,  and  half  choked 
himself  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  two  dogs  they  had 
with  them  recommenced  barking,  as  if  they  thought 
their  voices  stood  as  good  a  chance  of  being  recog- 
nised by  their  kind  friend,  the  poor  foundling, 
as  any. 

"  Plague  on't!"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas;  "  I 
am  nigh  hoarse  with  bawling ;  and  despite  of  our 
mufflers  and  other  covering,  I  doubt  not  we  shall 
have  terrible  colds  from  wandering  about  here 
when  the  dew  is  so  thick." 

^^  Ay,  Master  Justice,"  observed  the  game-keeper, 
scarce  ceasing  one  minute  to  ^ve  evidence  this 
coming  out  agreed  not  with  his  asthma. 

<<  I  marvel  she  should  serve  us  this  way,**  added 
the  knight,  after  another  call  from  him,  another 
broken-winded  cry  from  his  man,  and  another 
famous  howl  from  the  two  dogs,  with  as  little  success 
as  had  attended  them  all  along ;  <<  I  hope  no  harm 
hath  come  to  her." 
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**  By  my  troth  a  thought  strikes  me !"  cried 
Dame  Lucy,  suddenly  coming  to  a  full  stop  in  her 
walk,  to  the  exceeding  astonishment  of  the  justice 
and  his  man. 

"  Marry,  I  hope  'twill  strike  thee  hard  enough 
to  tell  us  what  'tis  about,  dame,"  said  her  husband, 
merrily. 

«  Doubtless  that  pestilent  fine  fellow  hath  run 
away  with  her,"  added  she,  as  if  horror-struck  ^t  the 
idea. 

"  Ey,  who?  What  fine  fellow?"  exclaimed  the 
knight,  rajndly;  <<  run  away  with  a  servant  of  a 
justice  o'  the  peace !  'Slight !  'tis  as  heinous  a 
matter  as  sheep-stealing !  But  who's  the  villain  ? 
'Fore  George ;  if  he  be  alow  person,  he  shall  swing 
for't ;  and  if  he  be  one  of  any  sort  of  quality,  I'll 
make  a  star-chamber  matter  on't.  I  will  be  no 
rearer  of  coneys  for  other  men's  catching,  I  promise 
you."  And  thereupon  he  thumped  the  ground 
with  the  end  of  his  stick  a  most  determined  blow. 

^*  Nay,  good  heart,  be  not  in  so  deadly  a  passion," 
cried  the  good  dame,  earnestly. 

<<  Passion  I"  bawled  the  justice,  in  a  louder  voice, 
and  seemingly  in  an  increased  rage.  **  Wounds ! 
but  methinks  here  is  fine  occasion  for  it  It  is  but 
fitting  I  should  be  in  a  passion—in  a  horrible, 
tearing  pamon,  at  such  a  villainous  afiront  as  this. 
(y  my  life,  I  should  be  monstrous  glad  now  to  do 
•ome  deadly  mischief"    And  at  this  he  pulled  his 
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rapier  a  little  out  of  the  sheath,  and  then  sent  it 
back  with  a  whang  that  sounded  fearfully  to  his 
alarmed  wife,  and  astonished  game-keeper. 

^^  I  pray  you,  take  not  on  so  murderously,  Sir 
Thomas,"  cried  the  good  dame. 

"  Valour  o'  me  I  tell  me  this  caitiff  on  the  in- 
stant ! "  exclaimed  tlie  knight,  in  a  voice  that  ap- 
peared to  admit  of  no  dallying. 

^^  He  was  one  of  those  who  made  themselves  so 
busy  with  Mabel  whilst  we  were  at  Kenilworth,'' 
replied  the  old  lady,  tremblingly ;  <<  but  he  cannot 
be  a  fit  object  for  the  receiving  of  your  just  indig- 
nation." 

^^  Ha  I  Is  it  so?"  cried  Sir  Thomas,  in  no  way 
abating  the  terribleness  of  his  anger.  ^'O*  my 
word,  I  did  suspect  them  of  no  good.  'Twas  a 
trick  I'll  wager  my  life  on't — a  cozening  trick  to  get 
them  into  my  good- will;  but  I  go  not  so  easily  into 
a  trap,  I  promise  you.  I  saw  the  bait,  and  did  ima- 
gine the  mbchief  on  the  instant.  How  dost  feel  so 
certain  one  of  them  hath  carried  off  our  Mabel?" 
asked  he,  and  at  this  the  good  dame  up  and  told, 
how  one  day  she  was  walking  with  Mabel  in  the 
park,  and  they  were  accosted  by  these  same  fine 
fellows  with  a  marvellous  show  of  delicate  beha- 
viour; but  she,  giving  them  instant  proof  she  was 
not  to  be  deceived  by  their  craftiness,  they  departed 
from  her  presence  with  more  speed  than  they  had 
come  in  it     Then  the  knight  became  more  brave 
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in  his  speech  than  ever,  and  was  talking  very  largely 
how  he  would  have  driven  them  both  out  of  his 
grounds  at  the  very  point  of  his  rapier,  had  he  been 
in  her  company  at  that  time,  when  his  attention  was 
suddenly  diverted  from  the  subject  in  hand,  by  a 
strange  barking  of  the  dogs  a  little  in  advance  of 
them.  Sampson  made  haste  to  the  spot,  with  his 
lantern  to  see  what  it  meant 

*^  Perchance  the  dogs  have  found  her,"  observed 
Dame  Lucy ;  <<  and  it  may  be  she  hath  been  taken 
with  a  fit^  or  sudden  swooning,  and  so  could  get  no 
further." 

^'  Murder !"  cried  Sampson  as  loud  as  he  could, 
upon  catching  a  glance,  by  aid  of  the  light  he  car- 
ried, of  what  appeared  to  be  a  dead  body. 

*^  Oh,  the  poor  wench  !"  exclaimed  the  good 
dame  in  very  doleful  accents. 

"  What  dost  say,  knave  ?"  inquired  the  knight, 
in  somewhat  of  a  trepidation. 

^^  Here's  a  horrid  mangle  I"  bawled  the  serving- 
man,  gazing  with  real  terror  on  the  blood-stained 
face  of  the  youthful  Shakspeare. 

"Thou  shalt  not  go,  Sir  Thomas!"  cried  his 
dame  in  a  nervous  apprehension,  clinging  tightly  to 
his  arm.  "  Perchance  the  murderers  may  tint 
be  fjBir  away.  Keep  down  thy  valour,  dear  heart, 
I  prythee  I  Nay,  sweet  life,  thou  shalt  go  on  no 
aooount  1  Thy  brave  spirit  will  lead  thee  to  some 
hurt;  thou  bast  no  occasion  to  be  so  exceeding 

Bd 
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valiant  Remember,  chuck!  thou  art  getting  to 
be  old,  and  no  fit  match  for  I  know  not  how  many 
monstrous  horrible  cut-throat  villsdns  who  may  be 
lurking  about" 

<^  Shall  a  justice  o'  the  peace  stand  playing  of 
mumchance,  when  murder  stalks  abroad?"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Thomas,  who,  believing  that  the  sup- 
posed villains  must  by  this  have  got  them  to  some 
place  of  safety,  had  drawn  his  rapier,  and  was 
advancing  with  a  marvellous  shew  of  resolution  as 
fast  as  Dame  Lucy  would  allow  him.  **  Must  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  knight  of  the  shire,  and  late  sheriff 
of  the  county,  hide  his  valour,  when  deadly  mis- 
chief is  a  doing  on  his  own  land  ?  Dame  I  dame  ! 
I  will  not  be  hindered ;  I  feel  as  full  of  fight  as 
a  drawn  badger;  my  valour  must  spend  itself. 
Where  are  the  monstrous  pitiful  caitifis  that  have 
done  this  mischief?  'Fore  George !  I  will  slay 
them  every  man !" 

<<  Hodge  I  Anthony !  David  !"  cried  his  dame 
urgently  to  divers  of  the  serving-men  and  keepers 
who  were  at  a  little  distance  behind.  ^  Help  me 
hold  thy  master.  Here  is  a  foul  murder  done 
upon  poor  Mabel,  and  he  is  so  moved,  he  must 
needs  be  attacking  of  all  the  murderers  at  once.'* 
The  men  came  up  in  wonderful  tribulation  at 
hearing  of  the  fate  of  the  gentle  foundling ;  and 
with  pressing  entreaties  to  their  master  he  would  not 
wilfully  seek  his  own  death.    They  sought  to  hold 
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him  &8t;  bat  the  more  he  was  held,  the  more 
boldly  he  threatened*  At  last  they  all  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  Sampson  and  the  dogs  were  ex- 
amining with  extreme  curiousness  the  body  of  our 
young  scholar. 

^  Ha  I  how  is  this?'*  exdaimed  the  knight  in 
exceeding  astonishment,  as  soon  as  he  beheld  the 
3fOung  Shakspeare,  by  the  aid  of  the  lanterns. 
^  This  b  no  Mabel ;  thb  is  some  boy  or  another." 

^  I  warrant  you,  master,'*  observed  one  of  the 
men  gladly,  <*  our  Mabel  hath  darker  hair.'' 

*<  And  she  wore  not  jerldns  of  any  kind,"  said 
another. 

**  Nor  trunks,  that  ever  I  saw,"  added  a  third. 

<<  Tis  not  our  Mabel,  out  of  all  doubt  I"  cried 
Dune  Lucy,  gazing  upon  the  motionless  body  with 
nungled  feelings  of  awe  and  curiousness.  "  I 
never  gave  her  to  wear  any  such  clothes  as  these ; 
and  such  as  she  had  of  me  for  her  apparelling  were 
honest  gowns  of  a  sober  colour,  with  petticoats  of  a 
proper  stofl^  blue  hose,  and  shoes  of  a  &ir  strength, 
with  a  round  hat,  for  every  day;  and  then  for 
Sundays ^" 

**  Gog's  wouns! — he  lives,  master!"  hurriedly 
exdaimed  Sampson,  who  had  lifted  up  the  head  of 
the  suj^XMed  corpse,  and  feeling  him  move,  could 
not  forbear  crying  out — ^the  which  completely  put  a 
slop  to  the  dame's  account  of  her  handmaid's 
waidrdbe* 


^fi 
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<<  Mass  !  he  breathes,  sure  enough,"  observed 
Hodge ;  *'  and  that,  as  I  have  been  told,  be  an 
excellent  sign  of  life." 

^'  Nay,  as  I  live,  he  openeth  his  eyes ! "  cried 
Anthony. 

<^  And  now  he  be  a  moving  of  his  fingers !"  added 
David  with  a  like  marvelling ;  and  then  all  watched 
with  a  famous  interest  the  symptoms  of  returning 
consciousness  in  the  wounded  youth.  The  justice 
was  somewhat  puzzled  what  to  do  in  so  strange  a 
case.  Here  was  a  murdered  person  coming  to 
life,  and  no  sign  of  Mabel  was  to  be  seen  any 
where.  He  thought  it  was  exceeding  suspicious ; 
and  then,  believing  he  had  given  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  valiant  spirit,  he  sheathed  his  rapier, 
took  his  stick  from  one  of  the  men  who  had  picked 
it  up  on  coming  along,  and  leaning  on  it,  kept  con- 
sidering how  he  should  behave.  In  the  meanwhile, 
William  Shakspeare,  with  all  the  lanterns  bearing 
upon  hb  feu^e,  was  looking  upon  those  around  him, 
greatly  bewildered,  yet  beginning  to  have  some 
confused  ideas  of  where  he  was,  and  what  brought 
him  there.  Nevertheless,  the  faces,  as  far  as  he 
could  distinguish,  were  unfamiliar  to  him.  He 
felt  weak,  and  ever  and  anon  gave  a  strong  shudder, 
as  though  his  blood  was  chilled  by  so  long  lying  in 
the  dew  and  the  night  air. 

'<  Methinks  he  hath  on  him  something  of  an 
ague,"  observed   Dame  Lucy.     "  Could  we  get 
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him  home  with  ub,  now,  some  of  my  julep  would 
do  him  famous  good  service,  I  wammt  you' 

^^  Humph  !"  cried  Sir  Hiomas,  gazing  upon  the 
stranger  with  a  terrible  penetrating  look,  upon 
hearing  of  thb  hint  of  the  good  dame,  backed 
by  assurances  of  its  efficacy  from  each  of  the 
serving-men. 

<*  An'  it  please  you,  sweet  lady,"  said  the  youth* 
ful  Shakspeare,  faintly  addressing  Dame  Lucy, 
emboldened  to  it  by  the  evidence  he  had  just  heard 
of  her  considerateness  for  him,  ^^  I  beseech  you  tell 
me,  am  I  not  stiU  in  the  park  of  his  good  worship, 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  ?" 

^*  That  are  you,  beyond  all  question,"  replied  she 
very  courteously,  for  she  was  well  pleased  with  the 
civilness  with  which  the  question  had  been  put  to 
her. 

*'Ay,  you  be  just  upon  the  very  middle  of 
Fairmead  Grove,  my  young  master,"  added  one  of 
the  men. 

**  I  thought  I  could  not  help  being  at  the  same 
place,"  observed  the  youth. 

^  But  how  didst  come  to  that  place,  and  what 
dost  do  at  that  place  at  so  late  an  hour  ?"  asked  the 
justice,  in  a  style  that  savoured  wondrously  of  a 
disposition  in  him  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  per- 
son he  questioned.  Thereupon  William  Shak- 
speare  without  acquainting  any  with  the  reason  of 
his  visit  to  the  park,  told  the  knight  how  he  had 
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been  a  witness  to  the  carrying  off  of  Mabel  by  two 
viUains,  and  how  when  striving  to  stop  one,  he  was 
felled  to  the  earth  by  the  other. 

^  So  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas,  looking  with 
more  severity  than  ever,  <<  Thou  hast  got  a  fine 
story ;  but  I  doubt  t'will  do  thee  any  good  at  assize.** 
Just  as  the  knight  had  uttered  this,  the  youth  gave 
a  sudden  start  upon  noting  for  the  first  time  his 
hands  were  covered  with  blood,  which  discovery, 
and  the  manner  of  his  behaviour  at  that  moment, 
was  well  observed  by  the  justice.  ^^  Ha  !"  cried  he, 
<<  How  didst  get  thyself  so  dabbled  ?— Dost  tell  that 
cozening  tale  to  me  when  thy  hands  and  face  bear 
evidence  thou  hast  murdered  our  Mabel !" 

<^  Murdered  her  !"  exclaimed  William,  in  ex* 
treme  astonishment  <^  Believe  me  I  would  mudi 
rather  have  died  in  her  rescue." 

"/believe  thee  fellow  !"  cried  the  justice,  with 
extreme  emphasis.  "  O*  my  life  I  do,  believe  thee 
to  be  a  most  notorious  horrible  villain  I  But  how 
didst  get  thyself  in  so  suspicious  a  way  ?  answer  me 
that.     The  truth,  fellow,  the  truth.*' 

"  As  for  what  I  see  on  my  hand,"  observed  the 
youth,  "  I  am  as  much  surprised  at  it  as  yourself 
can  be ;  but  on  reflection,  methinks  'tis  easy  to  be 
accounted  for." 

"  Is't  indeed  ?"  replied  the  knight  "  Marry,  I 
doubt  it  hugely." 

"Doubtless  the  blow  I  received  hath  made  a 
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wound,"  continued  the  other.  <<  And  holding  my 
aching  head  awhile,  hath  brought  my  hand  to  the 
state  you  see/' 

^  Heart  o'  me  I  here  be  a  wound  indeed,  Mas- 
ter," cried  Sampson,  closely  examining  the  head  of 
the  suspected  person  by  the  aid  of  his  lantern. 

^  By'r  lady,  and  so  there  is  t "  added  Dame  Lucy. 
<<  I  would  he  were  where  1  could  apply  to  it  some 
of  my  famous  julep ;  'tis  the  sovereignest  thing  on 
earth  for  a  green  wound." 

With  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  serving  men, 
with  whom  there  was  not  a  doubt  remaining  of  his 
perfect  innocency,  William  Shakspeare  stood  upon 
hiB  feet,  and  presently  missed  the  book  he  had  been 
studying  before  he  fell  asleep  under  the  tree. 
The  justice  somewhat  perplexed  in  his  notions, 
stood  regarding  him  with  a  most  scrutinizing  look. 

<<  What  dost  want  looking  about  so !"  enquired  he. 

<<  A  book,  an'  it  please  your  worship,"  answered 
the  other.  **  A  book  of  sweet  poems  I  was  intent 
upon  studying,  before  I  beheld  her  you  called 
Mabel  being  carried  away,  screaming  in  the  arms 
of  a  villain." 

<<I  did  kick  my  foot  against  something  not  a 
moment  since,"  said  Dame  Lucy ;  <<  perchance 
that  may  be  it."  Hearing  this  the  serving  men  and 
keepers  looked  carefully  about  with  their  lanterns* 

^  Thou  saidst  nought  about  her  screaming  just 
HOW)"  obierved  the  justice  sternly,  upon  whom  this 
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addition  came  with  a  very  marveUous  suspicious- 
ness. ^'  But  tell  us  who  thou  art — ^thy  name,  fellow, 
thy  name?" 

^My  name  is  William    Shakspeare/'  answered 
the  youth. 

<^  What,  John  Shakspeare*s  son  of  Stratford?'' 
asked  Sir  Thomas  quickly. 

"  The  same,  an'  it  please  your  worship." 

"  Then  'tis  clear — 'tis  manifest — 'tis  most  abso- 
lute and  undeniable,  fellow !"  exclaimed  the  justice, 
with  a  severity  greater  than  all  he  had  yet  shewn. 
^'  Mass,  I  thought  I  could  not  suspect  thee  without 
warrantable  assurance.  Thy  name  proves  it.  If 
thou  hast  not  committed  this  foul  murder  1  will  be 
sworn  an  ass  all  the  rest  of  my  days.  Thou  hast  a 
roost  discreditable  name,  fellow.  I  know  not  a 
name  of  such  ill  repute  that  can  be  found  any 
where.  'Tis  a  bad  name ;  and  being  a  bad  name 
must  needs  be  an  ill  name ;  and  being  an  ill  name 
cannot  help  being  a  name  that  a  man  shall  chance 
to  go  to  the  hangman  with." 

**  Here's  the  book  sure  enough,"  cried  one  of  the 
serving  men. 

<*  Book  me  no  books,"  said  the  knight  sharply, 
whose  remembrance  of  what  had  been  told  him  by 
Master  Buzzard,  made  him  careless  of  this  new 
proof  of  the  youth's  innocence.  "  Take  him  away ! 
I  will  look  into  this  matter  with  more  strictness. 
God*s  precious,  so  notorious  a  name  no  man  ever 
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had !  But  let  me  examine  this  same  book  of  which 
he  hath  spoken  so  confidently."  Having  got  it  in 
his  hand,  die  justice  had  a  lantern  held  to  him  and 
scrutinised  it  very  narrowly. 

<<  Ha !  O'  my  life  I  thought  as  much  I"  added 
he,  looking  from  the  book  to  the  supposed  murderer. 
^'  Thou  hast  stolen  it.  Here  is  in  it  the  name  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  de  Largesse/' 

<<  He  lent  it  me,  as  he  hath  done  many  others," 
replied  William  Shakspeare. 

<<  He  lend  thee,  fellow !"  cried  the  knight  dis- 
dainfully. ^<  A  person  of  his  quality  lend  books  to 
so  horrible  low  a  person  as  the  son  of  John  Shak- 
speare. How  dost  dare  put  so  impudent  an  asser* 
tion  on  a  justice  o'  the  peace !  Mass^  'tis  manifest 
thou  art  a  most  thorough  villain  by  thy  name — 'tis 
as  clear  thou  hast  stolen  this  book,  and  doubtless 
many  others  by  thy  professions — and  there  is  no 
doubt  thou  hast  done  a  foul  murder  by  thy  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  the  wench  was 
missings  and  found  here  under  such  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. Bring  him  along,  Sampson  !  Thou 
art  my  close  prisoner.  I  charge  thee  escape  on  thy 
peril" 

Our  young  student,  to  his  exceeding  astonish- 
ment, found  himself  taken  into  custody ;  but  to  be 
accused  of  destroying  that  exqidsite  fair  creature 
who  had  so  long  been  the  exclusive  subject  of  his 
sweetest  meditations,  appeared  to  him   so    un- 
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natural  a  thing,  he  could  scarce  belieye  it  possible 
it  could  be  thought  of,  for  a  single  moment.  Con- 
fused as  he  was  by  the  effects  of  the  blow,  and  still 
more  bewildered  by  the  behaviour  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  gentle 
Mabel,  completely  thrust  aside  every  thing  like 
fear  for  himself,  and  all  the  way  to  the  house  he 
did  nothing  but  think  of  the  possible  dangers  she 
might  be  exposed  to  in  the  hands  of  those  desperate 
villains  he  had  beheld  carrying  of  her  off.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  mansion,  he  was  led  up  stairs  into 
a  room  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping ; 
and  Dame  Lucy  presently  came  and  washed  his 
wound,  applied  to  it  some  of  her  famous  julep,  and 
put  on  it  a  clean  bandage,  for  although,  as  a  wife, 
she  would  not  for  a  moment  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  her  husband's  opinion,  she  could  not  allow 
such  an  opinion,  bad  as  it  was,  to  interfere  with 
the  wounded  youth's  receiving  the  advantage  of 
her  skill  in  remedies. 

It  was  a  small  chamber,  with  a  standing  bed  in 
it,  whereon  was  a  fair  coverlet  of  the  dame's  needle 
work.  A  little  table,  with  materials  for  washing, 
stood  close  at  hand,  which  had  evidently  been  in 
use ;  and  beside  them  were  sundry  towel,  spieces  of 
cloth  for  bandage,  bottles,  scissors,  and  the  like 
necessary  sort  of  things  for  the  dressing  of  a  wound. 
The  dame  sat,  with  a  famous  serious  aspect,  in  an 
arm  chair,  at  the  ride  of  the  table,  fastening  the 
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bandage  on  the  head  of  her  patient,  who  knelt  down 
at  her  feet.  Close  by  the  suspected  murderer, 
holding  a  candle,  stood  a  comely  little  damsel,  whose 
bright  eyes  had  gradually  lost  that  fearfiilness  with 
which  she  at  first  regarded  the  wicked  wretch  she 
had  been  told  he  was. 

Watching  these,  at  a  little  distance,  stood  two 
simple  looking  fellows — the  one  with  a  long  sheepish 
&ce,  surrounded  with  straggling  lanky  locks,  which 
was  Hodge ;  and  the  other,  with  a  head  as  round  as 
an  apple,  of  which  the  countenance  was  well  marked 
out  of  all  contradiction,  for  it  would  have  rivalled 
any  old  buckler  in  the  number  of  dents  it  had ;  and 
he  was  David.  Each  was  leaning  on  a  formidable 
looking  harquebus,  and  beside  which  they  were 
armed  with  sword  and  dagger. 

^Dost  feel  any  more  comfort  now?"  enquired 
the  good  dame,  as  her  patient  stood  up  before  her, 
immediately  the  dressing  of  his  wound  was  finished. 

"Wonderful,  I  thank  you  very  heartily,**  ex- 
claimed the  youth,  leaning  of  himself  against  a 
chair — for  he  felt  exceeding  weak. 

"  Tm  glad  on't,"  added  his  physician,  carefully 
pouring  into  a  cup  some  of  her  famous  julep;  then 
giving  the  bottle  to  the  black-eyed  Kate,  with  an 
injunction  to  be  mindful  and  put  it  down  safely,  she 
offered  the  cup  and  its  contents  to  her  patient 
"Drink  this,  I  prythee,**  said  she,  "and  be  assured 
'twill  do  thee  as  much  efficacy  taken  as  an  inward 
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medicine,  as  thou  hast  already  found  when  used  as 
a  lotion  for  a  wound."  William  Shakspeare  again 
thanked  her  with  a  like  sincerity,  and  cheerfuUy 
swallowed  the  draught  to  the  last  drop.  His  be- 
haviour had  already  pleased  her,  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  drank  what  she  had  given  him,  de- 
lighted her  still  more.  She  rose  from  her  seat, 
ordering  the  handmaid  to  clear  the  table,  and  get 
a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  manchet  for  the  youth's 
supper;  and  then  telling  the  two  men  Sir  Thomas 
desired  they  left  not  the  room  on  any  account,  nor 
once  took  their  eyes  off  of  their  prisoner,  she  seemed 
as  if  about  to  take  her  departure.  Yet  still  she 
lingered. 

**  I  marvel  thou  dost  not  confess  thy  wickedness," 
said  she,  at  last,  to  her  young  patient,  manifestly 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  ^*  Prythee  say  what 
thou  hast  done  with  the  body ;  for  methinks  the  least 
thou  canst  do  is  to  let  her  have  Christian  burial.'' 

"  Whose  body,  dear  lady?"  enquired  he. 

^*  Why,  poor  Mabel,  whom  thou  hast  so  foully 
murdered,"  answered  the  dame.  ^^  Alack  !  'tis  a 
grievous  thing  one  so  young — and  so  well  behaved 
too — should  do  so  horrible  a  thing."  Kate  stood 
still  a  moment,  and  regarded  the  suspected  mur- 
derer with  a  wonderful  searching  glance. 

«I  beseech  you,  think  of  me  not  so  vilely!" 
exdcdmed  the  youthful  Shakspeare,  with  great  ear- 
nestness.   ^*  By  all  things  most  sacred,  I  do  assure 
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you,  I  got  this  blow  in  endeavouring  to  stay  the 
villains  who  carried  her  off."  Kate  returned  to  her 
work  with  a  look  of  infinite  satisfaction. 

"Didst  not  hear  what  Sir  Thomas  said?*'  en- 
quired the  old  lady,  very  gravely ;  "  and  dost  really 
imagine  that  one  of  thy  years  can  know  better  of  a 
thing  than  a  justice  o'  the  peace,  and  a  knight  o'  the 
shire,  who  owneth  lands  in  five  counties?"  There- 
upon the  good  dame  shook  her  head  with  a  wonder^ 
ful  solemnity,  and  walked,  in  her  stateliest  manner, 
out  of  the  chamber. 

^^Prythee,  Kate,  bring  us  a  jug  of  small  ale!" 
exclaimed  the  man  with  the  indented  face,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  directly  his  mistress  had 
closed  the  door.  "I'm  horrible  thirsty  after  all  this 
fruitless  searching  for  poor  Mabel." 

"  Pody  o'  me,  so  am  I,  David !"  said  he  with  the 
sheepish  countenance,  following  the  other's  ^ocample. 
"I  feel  as  though  I  had  lived  on  pickled  herrings  for 
a  whole  month  of  fast  days,  1  be  so  uncommon  dry. 
Come,  Kate,  bring  us  a  tankard." 

"  Wait  till  thy  betters  be  served,  Hodge,"  replied 
the  ^rl,  quickly.  David  looked  hard  at  Hodge, 
and  Hodge  looked  hard  at  David;  and  then  both 
looked  very  hard  at  their  prisoner. 

"  I  pray  you,  good  sir,  to  seat  yourself,"  said  Kate 
to  the  latter,  who  still  stood  leaning  against  the  back 
of  a  chair,  looking  faint  and  pale ;  and  thereupon 
die  moved  the  chair  round  for  him,  convenient  for 
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his  sitting.  **  Methinks  you  must  want  rest  ex- 
ceedingly." 

^*  I  thank  you,"  replied  he,  taking  her  pro£Fered 
kindness  very  courteously;  "  I  am  indeed  somewhat 
weary." 

"  O'  my  life  I  am  monstrous  sorry,"  observed 
she,  regarding  him  with  an  evident  sympathy ;  <^but 
I  will  make  what  speed  I  can  with  your  supper,  so 
that  you  shall  to  bed  quickly  and  get  you  a  good 
sleep,  for  which  I  doubt  not  you  shall  be  much  the 
better." 

^*  I  have  no  stomach  for  anything,  I  thank  you 
all  the  same,"  said  the  patient  fedntly. 

**  Nay,  but  you  go  not  to  bed  supperless,  I  promise 
you,"  excldmed  Kate,  with  one  of  her  pleasantest 
smiles;  "  such  light  victual  must  needs  be  what 
would  do  you  most  good ;  and  I  will  take  care  it 
shall  be  greatly  to  your  liking."  As  soon  as  she 
had  left  the  room  Hodge  agmn  looked  at  David  and 
David  looked  at  Hodge,  and  both  looked  at  their 
prisoner  harder  than  before.  After  which  the  former 
laid  his  piece  carefully  on  his  lap,  and  the  other  did 
the  same  immediately;  then  he  of  the  well-marked 
countenance,  stooped  forward,  poking  out  his  chin 
and  his  lips  towards  his  companion,  making  a  sort 
of  half-stifled  whistling,  and  the  owner  of  the  sheep- 
face  lost  no  time  in  following  his  example. 

<<  I  beseech  you  tell  me,"  said  William  Shak- 
speare,  **  if  there  exists  any  evidence  other  than 
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what  I  have  stated  for  supposing  the  gentle  Mabel 
hath  come  to  any  hurt?"  At  hearing  of  this 
question  the  two  men  looked  at  each  other  a  little 
harder,  and  whistled  a  little  louder  than  they  had 
previously  done. 

"  I  would  gladly  hear  any  intelligence  of  her 
safety,"  added  he,  upon  finding  he  got  no  answer ; 
but  these  words  merely  produced  an  accompaniment 
to  the  whistling  in  the  shape  of  the  drumming  of 
three  fingers  of  each  of  his  guard  upon  the  table 
before  them.  Observing  they  did  not  choose  to 
speak,  he  desisted  of  his  questions  till  the  entrance 
of  the  pretty  handmud  with  his  supper,  of  whom  he 
enquired  in  a  like  manner,  telling  her  also  he  could 
get  no  answer  of  any  kind  from  the  persons  she  had 
left  with  him. 

*^  Why  so  churlish,  I  prythee  !"  exclaimed  Kate, 
as  she  placed  dose  to  the  wounded  youth  a  bowl  of 
hot  milk  spiced  with  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  and  a 
fair  white  loaf,  knife  and  spoon,  on  a  tray  covered 
with  a  cloth  that  seemed  to  rival  the  milk  in  white- 
ness. **  Methinks  'twill  do  you  no  great  harm  to 
open  your  mouths  a  bit,  the  which  you  are  ready 
enough  to  do  over  a  full  trencher." 

<<  The  justice  hath  commanded  that  we  have  no 
communications  with  the  prisoner,"  observed  David 
with  extreme  seriousness. 

^  And  moreover  hath  deured  that  we  speak  to 
at  our  peril,"  added  Hodge. 
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"  A  fig's  end  for  the  justice  !"  cried  their  pretty 
companion,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  the 
serving  men ;  ^<  art  so  weak  of  conceit  as  to  suspect 
this  good  youth  of  so  improbable  a  thing  as  the 
killing  of  our  Mabel?  Why  thou  hast  no  more 
brains  than  a  blighted  apple."  Then  turning  to 
the  supposed  murderer  with  an  increased  kindness 
of  manner,  assured  him  that  nothing  was  known 
concerning  of  the  missing  person  but  what  he  had 
himself  told,  and  pressed  him  urgently  to  partake 
of  what  she  had  brought,  so  that  he  could  not  refuse ; 
and  when  she  had  again  taken  herself  out  of  the 
room  David  and  Hodge  looked  at  each  other  and 
then  at  their  prisoner  so  terrible  hard  their  eyes 
must  have  ached  for  some  minutes  after.  ^^^Uiam 
Shakspeare  took  no  notice  of  them,  although  they 
were  watching  of  him  narrowly.  All  at  once  the 
two  men  snatched  up  their  harquebusses  as  if  they 
would  have  them  in  readiness  for  immediate  use, 
and  put  all  the  valour  they  possessed  into  their  looks. 
They  had  observed  he  had  taken  a  knife  into  his 
hand,  as  they  thought  with  no  other  purpose  than 
to  stab  them  and  then  make  his  escape ;  but  he 
merely  used  it  for  the  cutting  of  a  slice  o£F  the  loaf 
to  sop  in  his  milk.  This  did  not  assure  them. 
They  kept  their  gaze  on  his  every  motion  with  ex* 
treme  seriousness,  save  when  he  happened  by  chance 
to  raise  his  eyes  from  the  supper  he  was  languidly 
tasting,  when  on  a  sudden  they  would  be  diligently 
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examining  one  or  other  of  their  legs  they  were 
swinging  to  and  fro  on  .the  chair,  with  as  t^omplete 
a  carelessness  as  if  they  were  thinking  of  >nothing. 

Presently  Kate  returned  again,  bearing  a  brim- 
ming tankard,  «wbich  she  put  down  between  the  two 
serving  men. 

^  Ldoubt  hugely  thou  dost  deserve  any£hing  of 
the  sort,"  said  she  to  them ;  *<  thou  showest  such 
uncivil  behaviour  towards  this  good  youth.  I  would 
wager  my  life  on't  he  knoweth  no  more  of  murder 
than  a  child  unborn." 

^  But  his  worship  declareth  he  doth  Imow  of  it, 
Kat^"  .obsen^ed  David  with  more  than  ordinary 
-solemnnees. 

'^  And  moreover  hath  determined  'twas  done  by 
tiiis  person  and  no  others"  added  Hodge  ^ter  the 
like  fiishion* 

**  I  care  not  for  ^fifty  worships,"  replied  she, 
flashing  her>dark  eyes  very  prettily;  ^^ or  for  what 
they:  say,  r or  for  what  they  do,  when  they  shew  such 
masvellous  injustice.  Is't  reasonable — is*t  natural 
— is*t  credible^'One  of  his  years,  with  a  countenance 
too  as  innocent  asisa  lamlAin  —should  take  to  such 
villainouB  courses  ?  Why,  what  shallow-witted  poor 
creatures  must  they  be  who  would  entertain  such 
intolerable  notions." 

The  rough-featured  serving  man,  as  she  turned 
her  back  to  approach  the  prisoner,  shook  his  head 
with  a  very  wonderful  solemnity;  and  then,  not 
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knowing  what  better  to  be  at,  put  his  mouth  to  the 
tankard,  and  whilst  he  drank  kept  his  watchful  eyes 
squinting  over  the  rim  in  the  direction  of  the  sup* 
posed  murderer.     After  a  time  had  elapsed,  which 
his  companion  thought  was  considerable  longer  than 
it  ought  to  have  been,  he  handed  his  sheep-£EU»d 
companion  the  tankard,  wiping  of  his  mouth  with 
the  cuff  of  his  jerkin  at  the  same  moment,  and  lodg- 
ing such  volumes  of  hidden  meaning  as  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  express,  to  which  the  other  responded 
by  giving  a  hasty  glance  at  the  roo^  and  then  a 
prodigious  long  one  into  the  tankard,  to  which  his 
jaws  appeared  to  be  fixed  with  such  firmness  there 
was  no  getting  of  them  apart. 

**  Now  a  fair  good  night  to  you  f  exclaimed  the 
smiling  little  creature  finding,. with  all  her  kind^ 
persuading,  she  could  not  get  him  to  eat  more  of 
his  supper.  <<  You  can  to  bed  as  soon  as  you  have 
a  mind;  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  an  excellent 
sweet  rest  Good  night,"  repeated  she,  and  gave 
with  it  so  soft  a  glance  as  if  she  intended  to  have 
subdued  all  the  manhood  in  his  nature. 

<<  Good  night!"  replied  William  Shakspeare 
earnestly;  <^  and  a  million  of  thanks  for  your 
great  kindness." 

Directly  Kate  had  departed,  David  threw  himself 
back  in  the  chair  in  the  fullest  conviction,  from  ^diat 
he  had  observed,  that  she  entertained  a  design  for 
the  prisoner's  escape ;  and  doubtless  the  same  con- 
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elusions  were  come  at  by  Hodge,  for  he  put  on  his 
countenance  much  the  same  sort  of  expression,  and, 
seeing  the  supposed  murderer  rising  from  his  seat, 
both  his  guards  grasped  their  arms  firmly  on  the 
instant,  and  started  to  their  feet,  manifestly  sus- 
pecting he  was  about  to  rush  upon  them.  This  move- 
ment of  his,  however,  was  merely  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  himself  on  the  bed,  which  he  soon 
did  with  his  clothes  on,  for  with  a  delicacy  suitable 
to  his  years,  he  liked  not  undressing  of  himself  before 
strangers.  In  truth,  he  was  thoroughly  exhausted 
by  pahi,  anxiety,  and  weariness,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  in  as  deep  a  deep  as  ever  he  had  en- 
joyed in  his  whole  life. 

The  two  serving  faien  had  returned  to  their  seats. 
Both  gazed  upon  fhe  young  student,  and  then  at 
each  other,  as  if  they  had  huge  doubts  he  had  any 
intention  of  deeping.  In  a  short  time  all  was  as 
silent  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  which 
olenoe  seemed  exceeding  irksome  to  the  guard. 
Each  looked  to  see  his  weapons  were  in  good  order. 
-^each  snuffed  the  candle — and  each  buried  his 
nose  in  the  tankard;  but  the  prisoner  remained 
motionless,  and  the  silence  grew  all  the  greater. 
It  was  evident  from  a  number  of  fidgetty  ways 
they  were  continually  exhibiting^  that  they  could 
not  long  remain  without  some  talking. 

^  Methinks  Sampson's  niece  groweth  horribly 
bildi  Hodge  f  observed  David  at  last  in  a  low  voice. 

c2 
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*'  Ay,  that  does  she,"  answered  Hodge  in  a  whis- 
per. **  I  never  heard  of  such  extreme  impudency 
in  any  wench." 

"  Heart  o'  me  !"  said  the  other;  "  I  did  myself 
hear  her  cry  out,  *a  fig  for  the  justice!'  which 
seemeth  to  me  te  ^mack  abominably  of  a  wilful 
rebelling  against  those  in  authority." 

"  Ay,  Davidy"  .added  his  companion ;  *^  and  as  I 
remember,  she  had  the  infamousness  to  assert  she 
cared  not  for  fifty  worships." 

"  My  hair  stood  on  end  at  hearkig  it,"  said  Da- 
vid. **  £ut  I  doubt  not  '>twill  bring  down  on  her 
some  aweful  judgment" 

"  It  cannot  help  doing  so,"  replied  Hodge. 

^*  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  say  aught  againsi 
her  of  what  we  Jiave  lieard,"  observed  he  of  the 
marks.  ^*  For  she  hath  some  lusty  fellows  ^  -her 
acquaintance,  who,  perchance,  might  not  take  it 
civil  of  us." 

^^  Ah,  that  she  hath !"  quoth  the  sheepish  look- 
ing one,  with  a  famous  seriousness.  ^^  One  of  whom 
broke  my  head  4it  the  last  May  games,  because  I 
laughed  when  she -slipped  down,  and  shewed  some- 
what more  of  her  «nkle  than  is  customary." 

^^  At  least,  we  will  take  good  lieed  she  shall  not 
assist  the  prisoner  to  "escape-;"  observed  David. 

*^  I  warrant  you,"  smd  Ho^e.  Again  there  was 
so  dead  a  silence  it  seemed  to  make  their  flesh 
creep ;  axsd  they  looked  on  the  sleeping  youth  in 
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such  a  manner  as  proved  Utej  would  have  liked 
any  other  company.  They  turned  over  in  their 
minds  the  possibility  of  his  suddenly  rising  and 
making  some  desperate  effi>rt  at  their  destruction, 
with  the  expectation  of  saving  his  own  life  by  it ; 
and  the  more  they  thot^t  of  it,  the  more  con- 
vinced were  they  it  would  be  done  ere  they  could 
be  aware.  This  state  of  apprehension  at  last  be- 
came insupportable,  and  both  made  a  movement 
at  the  same  moment  to-  turn  their  attention  to  an- 
other matter.  David  raised  the  tankard  to  his 
mouth  to  drown  his  fears  in  a  full  draught;  and 
fikxlge  snatched  up  the  snuffers  desperately  intent 
on  lessening  the  wick  of  the  candle,  which  he  had 
been  screwing  up  bis  courage  to  do  for  the  last  half 
hour.  Alaek,  the  trepidation  he  was  in  caused  him 
te  snuff  it  out;-  and  then  they  were  ki  total  dark- 
ness. To  be  in  company  with  an  imfettered  mui^ 
derer  was  bad  enough  of  eil  conscience,  but  to  be 
left  in  the  dark  with  hhn  was  more  than  mortal 
courage  would  allow  of.  David  trembled  so  he 
could  not  hold  the  tankard,  so  down  it  went,  and 
the  noise  it  made  so  frightened  him  and  his  asso- 
ciate, that  they  dropped  their  harqaebusses,  ,and 
making  for  the  door,  rushed  down  stairs  at  the  top 
of  their  speed,  crying  out,  **  murder  !''  as  loud  as 
they  could  bawL 

About  five  minutes  afterwards  a  most  formidable 
annament  composed  of  every  male  in  the  house 
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armed  to  the  teeth,  some  half  dressed,  and  here  and 
there  a  nightcap  to  shew  they  had  been  disturbed 
from  their  sleep,  crept  cautiously  up  the  stairs. 
They  gained  the  landing — ^the  justice  having  placed 
himself  in  the  centre  of  his  household,  in  a  night- 
gown and  slippers,  a  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  a 
drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  {Hstol  in  the  other. 
.Before  him  were  Sampson  the  gamekeeper  and 
two  of  his  sons — all  stout  fellows,  in  forester's  frocks, 
carrying  loaded  pieces — ^then  came  Anthony,  DfLvid, 
and  Hodge  with  drawn  rapiers — ^the  knight  nex^ 
and  afier  him  the  grooms  and  scullions  with  lights 
in  one  hand  and  some  goodly  weapon  in  the  other. 
Besides  which,  from  open  doors  were  seen  divers  of 
the  women  in  their  night  dress,  taking  a  peep  at 
what  was  going  on,  with  a  scarce  repressible  incli- 
nation for  a  good  scream.  When  the  men  got  near 
tl)0  door,  upon  David  and  Hodge  reminding  them 
that  the  murderer  had  with  him  two  loaded  bar- 
quebusses,  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  go  in  before 
his  fellows. 

**  How  know  you  not  he  may  be  this  veiy  mo- 
ment behind  the  door,''  ssdd  David  in  a  terrible 
fr^htened  way,  that  carried  conviction  to  most  of 
his  hearers.  <<  Nay,  I  do  believe  1  hear  him  now 
levelling  of  hb  piece  I"  This  oocasioned  a  sudden 
backing  of  the  armed  party,  and  a  feimous  scream 
from  the  women.  The  knight  said  nothing^-for 
an  indisputable  reason — ^he  had  nothing  to  say — 
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but  he  felt  that  had  he  known  the  murderer  had 
"been  Do  terrible  a  fellow,   he  would  have  been  , 
hanged  ere  he  would  have  meddled  with  him. 
The  dispute  among  the  leaders  still  raged  high. 
Every  one  seemed  desirous  of  giving  his  neighbour 
the  honour  of  going  first;  but  not  one  of  all  that 
body  but  modestly  declined  having  to  do  with  any 
Mch  greatness.    At  last  the  argument  was  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Kate  with  a 
lighted  caiidle  in  her  hand. 
^  What  dost  want,  Kate?** 
^  What  dost  want,  Uncle  ?**  was  said  at  the  same 
moment  by  the  stout  Sampson  and  his  pretty  neice. 
^  The  murderer  is  seeking  to  escape  us;''  re> 
{died  Anthony. 

^  Prythee  get  thee  hence,  or  thou  wilt  be  shot," 
exclaimed  one  of  her  cousins. 

^I  marvel  there  should  be  such  foolishness!'* 
observed  Kate ;  and  the  next  moment,  to  the  infi- 
nite horror  and  astonishment  of  the  whole  party, 
walked  deliberately  into  the  formidable  chamber. 

^  I  prythee  come  here,  uncle  Sampson,  if  thou 
has  not  lost  thy  wits  as  completely  as  the  rest,^ 
added  she  from  the  interior.  <<  Thou  shalt  see  a 
nght  as  little  akin  to  violence  as  can  be  seen  any 
where.''  Sampson  creeped  cautiously — his  sons 
followed  their  father  with  the  like  heed — the  serv* 
ing  men  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  gamekeepers, 
Sr  Thomas  Lucy  and  the  rest  of  his  dependants, 
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kalf  curiottsnessr  and  fear,  pushed  forward  in  the 
like  direetiony.  and  the  women  with  what  they  had 
hastily  put  en,  came  to  take  a  peep  where  they 
eould.     To  the  great  marvelling  of  all,  there  lay 
the  supposed  murderer  as  fast  asleep  as  ever  he 
oould  be;  and  there  lay  the  broken  tankard;  and 
there  lay  tho  fallen  harquebusses.     Now  who  was 
so  valorous  as  the  justice ;.  he  seemed  as  though  he 
would  have  cut  his  cowardly  serving-men  into  rib- 
bons for  having  woke  up  the  whole  household  with 
so  fabulous  a  tale  as  they  had  told  of  the  sudden 
and  outrageous  attack  upon  them  of  their  prisoner; 
however,  he  contented  himself  with  ordering  them 
to  stay  where  they  were  and  keep  better  watdi ; 
and  then  he,  with  the  rest,  presently  retraced  their 
steps  to  their  several  beds- 

In  the  morning  William  Shakspeare  woke  up) 
marvellously  refreshed  by  his  night's  rest,  and  the 
first  objects  that  met  his  sight  were  his  guards 
sound  asleepr  snoring  loud  enough  to  wake  any* 
body.  Inconcieveable  was  the  consternation  of 
David  and  Hodge,  upon  opening  their  eyes,  to  find 
so  dreadful  a  person  close  upon  them,  but  taking 
of  them  no  more  heed  than  if  they  had  been  a 
couple  of  drowned  puppies  left  in  a  dry  pond. 
Each  cautiously  sought  to  gdn  possession  of  his 
fire-arms,  which  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  them 
upon  neighbouring  chairs,  and  to  their  great  joy 
this  they  succeeded  in  doing.     Our  young  student. 
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in  hik  turn,  was  in  a  considerable  astonishment* 
when,  upon  turning  round,  with  his  face  dripping 
with  water,  to  get  to  the  towel,  he  encountered  the 
fixed  fearful  gaze  of  hts  guards,  whom  a  moment 
since  he  had  beheld  in  so  perfect  a  state  of  somno- 
leocy.  He  could  not  avoid  standing  looking  at 
them  for  a  few  moment^  there  was  so  strange  an 
expresrion  in  their  countenances ;  and  they  gazed 
as  though  he  had  such  power  in  his  eyes  they  could 
not  turn  their  own  aside.  Howeyer,  directly  he 
went  to  the  towel,  and  was  rubbing  himself  with  it, 
ibi6  two  stared  at  each  other  more  intently  than 
they  had  ever  done. 

He  had  just  got  himself  in  hb  cleanest  trim,  and 
feeling  wonderfully  comfortable,  when  his  pretty 
little  friend,  the  gamekeeper's  neice,  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  his  breakfast,  in  a  kinder  mood  than 
ever ;  and  he  was  sufficiently  improved  to  do  justice 
to  her  catering,  even  had  it  not  been  garnished 
with  such  winning  entreaties  and  smiling  looks  as 
accompanied  it  He  had  scarce  made  a  finish  of 
his  meal  when  Dame  Lucy  entered*  bottle  io  hand^ 
and  finding  him  so  much  better,  she  again  washed 
his  wound  with  her  in&llible  julep,  and  then  made 
him  swallow  a  cup  of  the  sam^  with  a  very  viisible 
satisfiBkCtion,  especially  when  be  gratefully  ascribed 
his  better  health  to  her  wonderful  medicine.  The 
old  dame  codd  net  forbear  «glung  at  the  thought 
of  kmng  so  goodly  a  patient,  and  in  her  own  mind 
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thought  it  monstrous  pitiful  one  so  tractable  in  the 
taking  of  medicine,  should  be  turned  over  to  ao 
disreputable  a  physician  as  the  hangman. 

About  an  hour  after  this,  closely  escorted  by  his 
guards,  the  prisoner  entered  the  justice's  room* 
Sir  Thomas  sat  in  a  high-backed  cushioned  chair, 
with  a  screen  at  his  back  to  keep  off  the  wind,  and 
a  table  before  him  to  hold  such  papers,  books,  and 
utensils  of  writing  as  he  needed.  Jemmy  Catch- 
pole  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  mending  of  a  pen, 
for  he  was  sure  to  be  sent  for  on  all  knotty  cases,  to 
advise  with  the  justice,  and  see  that  the  law  was 
properly  administered.  There  were  several  persons 
— farmers  and  yeomen  they  looked  to  be— sitting 
on  a  long  settle  at  the  farther  end  c^  the  chamber, 
perchance  on  some  business  with  his  worship,  gnaw* 
ing  their  sticks,  fiddling  their  hats,  and  staring 
about  them,  as  men  do  who  are  kept  waiting  in  a 
strange  place,  wheUi^they  would  rather  be  elsewhere. 
Sampson,  the  stout  gamekeeper,  and  his  two  stout 
sons,  with  Anthony,  a  bull-headed,  pig's^yed  serv- 
ing man,  having  remarkable  thin  legs,  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  a  pair  of  nut-crackers,  and  two 
or  three  stupid  blubberly  fellows  of  clowns,  carrying 
staves  in  token  of  their  being  constables,  stood  in  a 
half  circle  at  a  yard  or  so  from  the  table.  The 
justice  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  looking  awfully 
solemn  at  Jemmy  Catchpole,  the  lawyer  leaned 
forward  on  his  stool,  gaadng  with  equal  solemnity 
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at  his  worship;  and  the  constables,  gamekeepers, 
and  serving  men,  stared  from  the  ground  to  the 
ceiling  and  from  the  ceiling  to  the  ground,  with  a 
solemnness  more  awful  than  either.  This  was  the 
moment  of  the  prisoner's  appearance. 

''  CaU  William  Shakspeare ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Thomas,  as  soon  as  he  noticed  that  there  was  no 
oecaaion  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

<^  Call  William  Shakspeare,"  repeated  the  lawyer 
to  one  of  the  constables. 

^  Will'm  Shuk — spur!"  hoarsely  bawled  out  a 
short,  thick,  bandy-legged  man,  with  a  face  that 
would  have  outblushed  a  poppy.  The  youth  was 
just  before  him,  and  answered  readily  to  his  name. 

^  William  Shakspeare !"  said  the  justice,  in  his 
gravest  voice;  <^you  are  brought  before  me,  her 
Miyesty's  justice  o'  the  peace,  on  a  chaige — that  is 
to  tufi  you  are  here  before  me  accused  of — yes, 
accused  of  and  chai^ged  with— «chaiged  with  divers 
horrible  offisnces — that  is  to  say,  criminally  charged 
with,  or  I  might  say,  accused  of,  all  manner  of 
misdemeanours,  and  with  perpetrating  and  com* 
mitting  divers  horrible  offences  against  the  peace 
of  our  sovereign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth;  whereof 
the  first  against  you  is  no  less  a  crime  than  to  be 
accused  o^  or  otherwise  charged  with,  the  horrible 
offniee  of  stealing — against  the  peace  of  our  sove* 
reign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  aforesaid.'' 

Having  made  so  imposing  a  display  of  his  judicial 
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oratory,  his  worship  cried  out — "  CkU  Anthony 
Gosling ! "  Jemmy  C!atchpole  repeated  the  oom- 
mand  to  the  hoarse  man  with  the  bandy  l^s. 

^'^  Ant'ny  Gos — lin  I"  bawled  the  constable. 

^'  Here ! "  replied  a  voice  from  the  bultheaded 
serving  man,  and  the  thin  legs  made  two  steps  out 
of  the  half  circle  towards  the  table*. 

^  Swear  him!"  exclaimed  the  justice,  and  the 
lawyer,  laying  hold  of  a  little  book,  mumbled  a  few 
sentences  in  a  quick  low  tone,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Anthony  made  a  bob  with  his  head  towards 
the  book,  and  then  held  up  his  head  again  very 
stiff,  and  lodoed  very  deq)erate.  Just  as-  this  was 
done,  an  interruption  appeared  in  the  persmi  of  the 
pretty  gamekeeper's  niece,^  who  presented  a  letter 
to  the  justice,  the  sight  of  which  set  him  making  of 
another  famous  speech^  accusing  the  prisoner  of 
stealing  sundry  books  belonging  to  Sir  Marmaduke 
de  Largesse;  and'  then  putting  fbrth  the  letter  as 
one  just  received  from  Sir  Marmaduke  in  answer  to 
a  communication  sent  that  morning  by  himself,  ccm- 
eerning  of  the  charges  against  William  Shakspeare, 
he  bade  Jemmy  Catchpole  read  it,  as  it  doubtless 
contained  decisive  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 
Jemmy  Catchpole  read  it  very  carefully,  and  the 
fEirther  he  lead  the  more  astonished  was  the  justice, 
for  it  not  only  contained  a  clear  acknowledgnient 
that  the  book  had  been  lent  by  the  writer  to  the 
prisoner,  but  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  eulogy 
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of  thb  ideotical  William  Shakspeare  a»  a  youth  of 
admirable  character,  whom  he  had  long  known  and 
respected,  and  begging  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,^  as  a 
particular  favour,  to  treat  that  person  honourably, 
to  let  him  retain  the  book  which  he  had  falsely 
been  accused  of  stealing,  and  allow  him.  to  return  to 
his  house  immediately,  oa  a  horse  he  had  sent  by 
one  of  his  serving-men^ 

Sir  Thomas  would  not  believe  his  ears,  and 
could  scarce  believe  his  eyes,  eveo  when  he  had 
himself  closely  examined  the  hand-wriiting  and  the 
seal ;  but  he  could  not  so  easily  be  broi^ht  to  part 
with  his  prisoner.  There  was  the  charge  of  murder 
yet  to  be  entered  into;  and  he  was  proceeding  in 
his  usual  imnbling  manner  to»  state  the  accusation, 
when  one  of  the  yeomen  on  the  settle  started  up  on 
a  sudden,  and  stated  he  had  seen,  when  returning 
from  woris:  the  night  before,  the  said  Mabel  carried 
in  the  arm»  of  a  strange  gallant,  accompanied  by  a 
companion^  and  both  were  riding  at  so  great  a 
pace,  they  were  quiddy  lost  sig^t  of.  No  sooner 
did  his  worship  hear  this  statement,  than  sharply 
ordering  Jemmy  Catchpole  to  return  the  book  to. 
the  prisoner  and  dismiss  him^  he  stalked  indig- 
nantly out  of  the  chamber,  and  could  not  be 
brought  to  do  any  more  justice  business  all  that 
day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ah*  iDj  Bwete  swetyng ! 

My  lytyl  prety  swetyng, 

My  Mwetyfig  wyl  I  love  wherever  I  go ; 

She  ii  to  proper  and  pure, 

Full  ttedfait,  8tahill  and  demure» 

There  is  none  such  ye  may  be  sure, 

Ai  my  iwete  iwctyng. 

Old  Song. 

Fly  away ! 

Lrt  my  command  force  thee  to  that,  which  shame 

Would  do  without  it     If  thou  understoodst 

The  loathed  office  thou  hast  undergone, 

Why,  thou  wouldst  hide  thee  under  heaps  of  hills, 

licst  men  should  dig  and  find  thee. 

Beadmont  and  Fletchee. 

Is  this  tlie  place  where  \'irtue  is  to  suffer  ? 

Masbinger. 

Maiikl  awoko  in  a  feverish  uneasy  state  the 
morning  aft«r  her  abduction,  and  found  herself  in 
a  ttrai^^  beii,  having  to  it  hangings  of  the  costliait 
d«ecription«  By  degrees,  the  adventures  of  the 
pctAcodinit  night  came  upon  her  memoiy.  She 
couki  di»linctly  ivmomber  the  treacberons  gallant 
of  hi^r  fermer  acquaintance^  and  the  foifaiddiiig 
fiwuros  of  his  aerrile  companion :  and  dien  die 
had  *iHne  Unt  ivmembrance  of  a  coorteoos  lad|^ 
>vho  had  assunpd  her  of  hor  $afeCT«  and  after  a  voik 
dn(m$  shew  of  kimtnees  and  pi\Me<iioik  had  made 
heriak^  such  rsfiratdrnMnt  as  she  neededt  and  ttften 
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conducted  her,  as  she  said,  to  her  own  chamber, 
that  she  might  sleep  with  a  full  sense  of  security. 
Some  time  passed  whilst  the  poor  foundling  en- 
deavoured to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts,  to  find 
out  the  reason  she  had  been  forcibly  taken  from 
her  hom^ 

After  wandering  from  one  topic  to  another  with 
no  other  result  than  to  get  more  bewildered  than 
she  was  at  first,  she  resolved  to  dress  herself  forth- 
with, believing  it  to  be  far  beyond  her  usual  hour 
for  so  doing;  but  when  she  sought  her  clothes,  not 
a  vesdge  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  chamber. 
This  seemed  stranger  than  alL  She  remembered 
the  kind  lady  helping  her  to.  undress  with  manifold 
assurances  of  her  perfect  safety;  and  she  recollected 
also  placing  of  her  things  upon  a  chair  that  stood 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  bed;  but  there  wss  the 
chair  with  its  tqpestry  cushion  uncovered  by  so  much 
asa  single  thread.  As  she  was  marvelling  at  so  un- 
acoountaUe  a  disappearance,  the  door  of  her  cham- 
ber opened,  and  there  entered  a  lady  of  considerable 
attractions,  both  in  form  and  figure,  yet.a  dose 
obaerver  might  have  detected,  despite  the  artful 
bloom  on  her  cheek,  that  she  had  passed  her  youth. 
Her  head  was  dressed  in  the  latest  Venetian  tire ; 
an  open  collar  of  the  newest  fSashion  disclosed  the 
whiteness  of  her  neck,  and  a  dress  of  orange  tawney 
silk,  fairly  trimmed  with  the  whitest  lace,  set  off  the 
proportioiis  oi*  her  figure  to  the  oomidetest  advanp* 
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tage.  She  was  followed  by  a  female^  who  seemed 
by  her  dress  to  be  a  servant,  carrying  on  her  arm 
what  appeared  to  be  sundry  articles  of  wearing 
appareL 

Doubtless  the  first  of  these  two  was  the  kmd  lady 
of  whom  Mabel  had  been  thinking,  for  she  came 
smiling  to  the  bedside,  kissed  the  fair  foundling 
with  an  amazing  aifectionateness,  asked  a  thousand 
questions  in  a  breath  how  she  had  fared,  how  she 
had  slept,  whether  she  would  rise,  and  what  she 
would  choose  to  break  her  fast  with;  sxid  thes^ 
scarce  aUowing  the  other  opportunity  to  give  a 
dngle  answer,  she  informed  her  she  had  brought 
her  servant  to  tire  her  in  such  appareling  as  she 
had  considered  6ttest  for  her  wear^  as  the  things 
her  young  friend  wore  were  of  far  too  mean  a  sort 
for  a  person  she  loved  so  dearly.  Mabel  was  net 
suffered  to  make  any  objection.  The  rich  beauty 
of  her  new  attire  was  temptingly  displayed  before 
her  admiring  eyes,  and  jewels  of  the  fairest  water 
lay  dazzlingly  beside  it  She  thought  thera  a  rare 
si^t  indeed;  but  'twas  all  in  vain  she  declared 
them  to  be  much  too  fine  for  her  wearing,  the  kind 
lady  would  hear  nothing  of  the  sort,  stopped  her 
mouth  with  all  sorts  of  endearing  expressions.  Mid 
fairly  pulled  her  from  the  bed,  entreating  she  would 
allow  her  sweet  lovely  person  to  be  attired  without 
a  word  more. 

As  she  was  being  dressed,  she  could  not  help 
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observing  the  exquisite  work  in  the  arras  that  sur- 
rounded the  chamber,  upon  which  was  depicted,  in 
the  most  glowing  colours,  the  loves  of  Venus  and 
Adonis.  Nothing  could  be  so  beautiful  she  thought, 
save  the  carved  comers  of  the  bedstead,  each  of  which 
represented  a  naked  Cupid,  figured  to  the  life,  grasp* 
ing  the  stem  of  a  palm-tree  with  one  arm,  and  holding 
back  the  silken;  cuftains>wi&'  the  other,  and  looking 
under  them  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say 
lliere  was  hi  the  bed  something  beyond  conception 
admirable.  At  each  comer  of  the  chamber  were 
finr  statues*  of  iparble,  the  very  loveliest  and  laving- 
est  objects  that  had  ever  been  produced*  by  tiie 
sculptor's  art,  and  there  was  scarce  any  one  tiling 
about  her  that  did  not  bear  on  it  such'  forms  of 
beauty  as  are  most  enticing  to  the  young  and  imoh 
giaative  mindh  Certes,  for  all  such  cunning  was 
displayed  in  these  figures^  whereon  whatever  art 
could  do  in  fashioning  what  was  most  graceful  had 
been  essayed,  %  piece  of  nature's  more  perfect 
handiwork  there  present  outstripped  them  alU 

*<  O'  my  lifoj,  sweetest  creature  !  how  exceeding 
beautiful  thoa  art  I"  exclaimed  the  lady,  gazing  on 
Mabelf  as  if  in  an  absolute  wonder. 

^^  Dost  think  so»  indeed  l"  repUedthe  half-dressed 
beauty,  UCishing  somewhat,  to  the  great  heij^ten- 
ing  of  her  most  movuig  graces. 

«  Tlunk  so?  O,  thou  dear  rogue!''  said  the 
lady,  in  an  arch  way;  ^  wouldst  have  me  believe 
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thou  knowest  nothing  of  the  matter?  Hast  never 
looked  on  those  unrivalled  features?  Hast  never 
beheld  those  exquisite  limbs  ?  Fie !  fie  !  Thou 
can'st  help  knowing  it  better  than  any,  and  thinking 
of  it  too." 

<<  Believe  me,  I  have  thought  of  it  but  little," 
answered  the  pretty  foundling* 

"  Nay,  I  will  believe  nothing  of  the  sort,"  re- 
sponded the  other :  ^^  there  was  never  a  woman  yet 
that  knew  not  her  own  attractiveness,  and  it  is  said 
some  do  occasionally  see  and  think  more  of  it  than 
other  folks;  but  that  there  should  exbt  in  this 
world  a  creature  of  the  most  ravishing  loveliness 
ever  beheld,  who  knoweth,  and  thinketh  bat  little 
of  her  own  rare  perfections,  is  clean  out  of  all 
xjredibility." 

^^  I  assure  you,  it  is  as  I  have  said,"  observed 
Mabel. 

^^  Heaven  forgive  thee  I "  exclaimed  the  lady, 
shaking  her  head,  and  laughing  very  prettily; 
^^  never  met  I  so  undeniable  a  story-teller,  and  yet 
coming  from  so  fisdr  a  source,  no  truth  could  appear 
half  so  winningly.  Prythee,  take  my  word  then, 
since  thou  hast  such  lack  of  proper  acquaintance 
with  the  subject ;  and  be  assured,  one  more  semely 
featured,  and  gracefully  limbed  withal,  is  not  to  be 
met  with,  search  the  whole  kingdom  through.'* 
Then,  turning  to  the  tirewoman,  whose  laige  dark 
eyes  and  fiill  round  face,  expressed  somewhat  of 
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wantonness,  she  added,  ^  What  dost  think  of  it, 
AbigaU?" 

*^  An'  it  please  you,  my  Lady  Comfit,  methinks 
there  needs  no  questioning,'*  repUed  the  tirewoman, 
then  on  the  floor,  fitting  on  an  embroidered  shoe, 
seemingly  of  the  smallest  sixe,  as  Mabel  sat  on  a 
chair  mth  the  lady  leaning  over  her.  ^^  Touching  the 
boe,  if  ever  any  man  gazed  on  features  so  moving, 
beauty  hath  gone  out  of  my  knowledge ;  and  as 
for  the  person — ^who  hath  ever  looked  on  ao  neat 
a  foot,  so  deUeate  an  ankle — or  so  exquisite  a  1^ 
as  there  are  here?"  Mabel  blushing  deeper  than 
ever,  because  of  there  being  at  that  moment  a 
greater  disjday  of  her  symmetry  of  limb  than  she 
thought  becoming,  drew  away  her  foot  hastily,  and 
rose  from  her  seat. 

<^  Oh,  the  pretty  rogue,  how  rosily  she  blushes  I'' 
exclaimed  Lady  Ck>mfit,  laughingly,  drawing  the 
abashed  maiden  towards  a  large  mirror.  <<  Now, 
if  thou  wilt  not  beUeve  other  evidence,  deny  thyself 
if  thou  canst''  And  thereupon  her  companion 
pcnnted  to  the  reflection.  Mabel  saw  before  her  a 
form  and  figure  such  as  hath  been  described,  ar- 
rayed with  all  the  choideness  which  skill  in  drem 
eould  give  to  them,  for  she  wore  a  velvet  suit  of  a 
plum  colour,  worn  low,  and  delicately  powdered 
with  gold  and  pearl,  her  fair  nedL  embraced  with  a 
Beeklaee  of  blushing  rubies,  and  jewels  of  greater 
;wity  in  her  hair,  ears,  and  stomacher.    The  poor 
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foundling  could  hardly  believe  she  was  tlie  admira- 
ble creature  she  saw  in  all  that  brayery,  and  Lady 
Comfit  and  Abigail  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  they 
piightily  enjoyed  her  astonishment. 

^^  Methinks  I  have  never  appeared  so  comely  In 
all  my  life  before/'  observed  the  simple  girL 

^^  Thou  art  right  I  doubt  not,"  replied  the  lady, 
with  a  smile ;  **  but  thou  shalt  no  longer  hide*  so 
bright  a  light  Come  along^  I  prythee^  my  sweet 
creature.  Such  rare  attractions  should  be  rarely 
appreciated,  or  huge  wrong  would  be  done  thee. 
Thou  shalt  have  choice  worshipping.  This  way, 
dear  sweet  rogue,  and  I  will  tell  thee  more  anon." 
So  saying,  with  her  arm  round  the  waist  of  tlie 
gentle  Mabel,  Lady  Comfit  entered  an  adjoining 
chamber. 

If  the  humUo  foundling  had  been  dazzled  by  the 
costly  furnishing  of  the  bed-chamber,  how  much 
more  reason  had  she  to  be  similarly  influenced, 
whea  she  beheld  the  greater  splendour  of  the 
chamber  she  had  just  entered.  The  arras  was  more 
gorgeous,  and  on  it  was  depicted,  in  the  very  richest 
colouring,  the  loves  of  Jupiter,  and  others  of  the 
heathen  deities.  In  one  place  was  Danae,  yielding 
her  enamoured  nature  to  the  golden  shower — a 
type  of  that  species  of  afFectionateness  still  met  with 
in  woman,  that  can  be  easily  procured  by  the  like 
means.  There,  Leda  caressing  of  the  stately  swan, 
whose  graceful  movements  and  fair  apparelling,  had 
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SO  won  npoD  her  admiration — symbolical  of  that  sort 
of  loving  amongst  the  sex,  which  hath  no  better 
origin  than  mere  outward  ^ppearance84  and  else- 
where, Europa,  borne  over  the  yielding  waves  by 
the  bull,  whose  lustiness  of  limb  had  provoked  her 
to  such  hardihood  as  lost  her  to  her  company— a 
right  true  picture  of  that  sort  of  feeling  in  women 
occasionally  met  with,  miscsdled  love,  which  doth 
so  conspicuously  savour  of  the  mere  animaL  JBe- 
sides  these,  were  subjects  out  orf  all  number  of  a 
like  description,  so  movingly  delineated,  that  it  was 
scarce  possible  for  any  that  gazed  on  them,  not  to 
find  their  dispositions  softened  into  a  similar  ten- 
dency. 

But  every  •object  »in  both  chambers  'seemed 
studiously  fashioned  so  as  te  breathe  ctf  love — not 
that  love  which  is  the  pure  *o£&pring  of  ibe  afFec- 
tions,  and  can  only  live  in  the  rare  atmosphere  of 
intellectual  beauty;  but  that  more  gorgeous  blos- 
som-soften mistaken  for  the  modest  flower  of  the 
same  name, — that  springs  from  rank  rich  soils^  and 
thrives  best  in  the  stifling  air  of  luxurious  indul- 
gence. Both  apparently  are  warmed  by  the  same 
siui,  so  are  the  rose  and  the  poppy — and  oft  appear 
of  the  same  glowing  complexion,  as  shall  be  found 
in  the  flower  and  the  weed  just  named ;  but  the 
one  hath  in  it  so  sweet  an  essence,  that  ever  so 
small  a  particle  delighteth  the  senses  by  its  exqui- 
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siteness,  and  can  do  harm  to  none — ^whilst  the 
other  secretes  deadly  intoxicating  juices,  which  give 
an  unnatural  stimulus  to  those  who  take  it  for  their 
enjoyment,  fevers  the  blood,  poisons  the  nature, 
and  kills  the  soul. 

Lady  Comfit  allowed  the  simple  girl  to  admire 
as  much  as 'she  would,  without  interruption,  the 
costly  and  subduing  beauty  of  the  several  orna- 
ments of  the  chamber,  and  then  led  her  to  a  table 
prodigally  garnished  with  all  manner  of  spicy  viands 
and  stimulating  wines.  Meats  and  pasties,  divided 
the  space  with  glass  bottles  filled  with  the  products 
of  the  choicest  vineyards,  rich  silver  cups  and  plat* 
ters,  china  dishes,  and  embroidered  napery.  Mabel 
who  had  all  her  life  eat  her  simple  meal  of  cold 
meat  and  bread,  off  a  wooden  trencher,  accom- 
panied with  a  draught  of  small  ale  from  a  horn  cup, 
looked  in  some  amazement  at  such  store  of  tempt- 
ing delicacies  displayed  in  vessels  of  such  extreme 
value  as  here  presented  themselves  for  her  accom- 
modation. Lady  Ck)mfit  pressed  her  to  name  her 
choice,  and  she  seemed  so  sore  puzzled  that  the 
lady  kindly  recommended  such  dishes  as  she  herself 
most  approved  of,  portions  of  which  the  poor  found- 
ling thankfully  accepted,  and  found  of  a  marvelloua 
delectable  flavour. 

"  And  now  what  wine  dost  prefer,  sweetest?'  en- 
quired the  lady  lovingly. 
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An'  it  please  you  I  would  rather  a  cup  of  small 
ale/'  replied  Mabel,  at  which  the  lady  and  her  tire- 
woman laughed  very  pleasantly. 

^  Small  ale,  dear  heart !"  exclaimed  Lady  Com- 
fit. "  Such  drink  is  never  for  ladies — 'tis  fit  only 
for  serving  men,  and  such  low  persons." 

<<Then  perchance,  a  draught  of  spring  water 
might  be  had  readily  ?"  asked  her  companion,  at 
which  the  other  two  laughed  more  pleasantly  than 
before. 

«  Water  !"  cried  the  lady  at  last  ^«r faith  I 
should  be  much  to  blame  were  I  to  let  thee  swallow 
such  unwholesome  stufi;  Here  is  wine  for  thee, 
and  plenty — the  choicest  withal  that  ever  came  of 
the  grape." 

**  But  I  am  monstrous  thirsty,"  observed  Mabel, 
<<  and  wine  is  of  too  great  a  strength  for  one  so  un- 
used to  it  as  am  I,  to  quench  their  thirst  with." 

•*  Tush,  my  sweet  creature,"  replied  Lady  Com- 
fit; **this  wine  is  not  so  strong  as  small  ale,  be 
assured  of  it  Is  it  Abigail  ?"  asked  she  of  her  at- 
tendant 

*^  Tis  made  expressly  for  ladies'  drinking,  an'  it 
please  you ^  my  lady,"  answered  Abigail,  very  readily. 
^  A  child  might  drink  a  bottle  of  it  with  as  much 
innocence  as  though  it  was  mere  water." 

<*  Without  doubt,"  added  her  mistress,  taking  one 
of  the  bottles  and  pouring  part  of  its  rich  contents 
into  a  silver  goblet.    ^<  I  will  myself  shew  thee  how 
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bannleas  a  beverage  it  is."    So  sajring  aht»rAed 
the  brimming  vessel  to  her  lips  and  is wallowed  itt^i 
a  draught.     Assured  by  this  that  there  could  b^  no 
harm  in  it»  the  unsuspicious  Mabel  allowed  iiBneif  ' 
to  take  a  moderate  draught,  seeing  which  her  com*: 
panions  looked  at  each  other  with  a  peculiar  «nul%.'' 
and  presently,  as  she  found  the  spicy  nature  of  wliat 
she  had  eat  so  plentifully,  made  her  mouth  hot^aad 
dry,  after  the  same  pressing  entieaties  and  «anieit 
assurances,  she  repeated  it.     At  last  fukliog  the 
simple  girl  could   not   be  persuaded  to  eat  or 
drink  a  mouthful  more,  the  attendant  cleared  awtj 
the  things,  and  Mabel  was  left  alone  with  the 
lady. 

Directly  they  were  alone  (he  latter  drew  her  chair 
close  to  that  of  her  young  companion,  and  with  an 
irresistable  -air  of  sincerity  and  friendliness^  toek 
one  of  the  poor  foundling's  hands  in  her  own. 

<<  What  a  happy  woman  thou  art  !**  exclaimed 
Lady  Comfit,  with  wonderful  emphasis,  and  ob- 
serving Mabel  looked  as  though  she  ^could  not  com* 
prebend  what  should  make  her  so  very  ha{^y,*added 
with  increasing  earnestness,  ^  Whata  proud  woman 
thou  art !"  This  exclamation  appeared  to  be  le» 
understood  than  the  preceding.  *^At  least  thou 
thauldst  be,"  added  the  ladj,  in  -a  marked  manner* 
*^  I  doubt  not  there  are  thousands  of  women  would 
give  all  they  are  worth  in  the  world  to  have  thy 
good  fortune." 
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^  Indeed  P'  cried  Mabel,  in  a  famous  astonisli- 
ment 

^  Ay,  that  would  they,  my  sweet 'creature,"  cried 
her  companion,  pressing  her  hand  very  affection- 
aldy.  ^  But  who  of  them  all  hath  thy  desert  ?  Art 
thou  not  formed  to  be  loved  as  ne  woman  was  ever 
lored  before  ?'  At  hearing  this  the  poor  founcUing 
appeared  tp  marvel  too  greatly  to  say  anything. 

^  O*  my  word,  thou  art  like  to  become  the  envy 
•of  an  women,**  continued  Lady  Comfit  <^  Methinks 
''twould  be  a  most  pitiful  shame  to  allow  of  such 
perfections  as  thou  ^hast,  to  be  shut  up  in  an  obscure 
place  where  they  can  be  seen  of  none  -who  would 
Md  them  in  preper  appreciation,  whilst  the  power- 
fbUeet  noble  in  the  land  is  sighing  of  ins  heart  away 
widi  a  sweet  hoping  so  fair  a  creature  might  be 
esteemed  of  him,  cherished  by  him,  and  caressed 
by  him  in  sudh  fashion  as  she  is  most  worthy  o£ 
But  I  will  wager  my  Iffe  on't  thou  hast  too  noble  a 
^lirit  to  be  of  such  poor  commoctity;  and  art  of 
too  idndly  a  disposedness  to  let  ti  princely  gentle- 
man, anxious  to  gratify  thy  ^every -wish,  linger  out 
Us  days  in  hopeless  misery^  for  lack  of  that  happi- 
ness thou  fdone  art  capable  ^of  bestowing:" 

^  I  ?"  exclaimed  Mabel,  incredulously.  <<  Be- 
lieve me,  I  know  of  no  such  person — >have  seen  no 
sndi  person.  Surely  there  is  some  huge  mistake  in 
this." 

^  Never  did  traer  thing  occiir,'"  repEed  the  lady. 

VOL.  II.  j> 
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^^  It  matters  not  that  thou  shouldst  nerer  have  be- 
held him — ^be  assured  he  hath  seen  thee,  and,  at  il 
could  not  help  being,  at  the  first  sight  of  so  mudi 
ravishing  beauty,  his  noble  heart  was  taken  dote 
prisoner,  and  he  hath  ever  since  been  in  a  paarion* 
ate  phrenzy  of  impatience  for  the  gaining  of  thy 
dear  love." 

^*  Methinks  'tis  a  strange  way  of  shewijog  sach»  to 
tear  me  from  my  friends,"  observed  the  poor  found- 
ling. 

^^'Tis  the  way  of  these  great  ones,  sweetest^" 
answered  her  companion.  ^^  But  'tis  done  oat  of 
no  disrespect,  be  assured;  for  he  hath  ordered  thoa 
shalt  be  treated  with  as  much  honour  as  thou|^ 
thou  wert  a  crowned  queen*" 

^<  'Tis  ei^ceeding  strange  I"  siud  Mabel,  marvel^ 
ling  the  more,  the  more  she  heard. 

^'Thou  wilt  see  him  anon,"  added  the  other* 
^^  And  doubt  not  he  will  love  thee  with  so  deep  a 
fondness,  he  will  leave  thee  no  cause  for  one  mo* 
ment's  disquietude.  Thou  wilt  be  made  happy 
straight — and  such  happiness  shalt  thou  enjoy  as 
thou  hast  never  had  experience  of.  All  that  divinest 
love  and  boundless  magnificence  can  efiect,  shall 
crown  thy  wishes — never  ending  pleasures  shall 
entice  thy  inclinations  the  whole  day  long— the 
splendid  pageantries  of  state — the  homage  bestowed 
on  absolute  power — the  observances  and  ceremo- 
nials of  highest  rank  shall  be  for  thy  particular 
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honour  on  all  occasions;  and  wherever  thou  art 
inclined  to  turn  thy  steps,  thou  shalt  meet  with 
some  new  delight  of  infinite  exquisiteness  provided 
for  no  other  end  than  to  assist  in  making  perpetual 
tixy  inconceivable  felicity.'^ 

*<  Indeed  I  know  not  what  to  say  on  such  a 
matter,"  observed  her  young  companion,  somewhat 
bewildered  at  so  magnificent  a  perspective.  ^^  I 
am  90  very  humble  a  person,  I  cannot  think  myself 
fit  to  be  raised  to  so  proud  a  station ;  and  in  all 
onoerity  I  say  it,  I  would  rather  back  to  my  friends, 
to  give  place  to  some  one  more  worthy." 

^  I  will  never  allow  of  thy  doing  so  foolish  a 
tbin^''  exclaimed  Lady  Comfit,  in  some  seeming 
aatonishment.  ^'Thou  must  needs  be  the  worst 
posrible  judge  of  the  matter  that  exists ;  and  I  am 
thy  firiend,  sweetest,  and  therefore  the  very  properest 
to  advise  thee  in  such  a  case."  And  thereupon  the 
lady  squeezed  the  foundling's  hand,  and  gazed  on 
her  more  afR^ctionately  than  ever. 

<^  I  should  feel  extremely  bounden  to  you,  would 
yon  oounsel  me  what  to  do,"  said  the  simple  girl. 
^  In  very  truth,  my  humbleness  seemeth  to  me 
utterly  inconsistent  with  such  grandeur  as  you  have 
spoken  of." 

^  Nay,  'tb  thy  modesty  makeih  thee  think  so," 
refdied  the  other.  <<  None  can  be  so  fit  as  thou  art. 
Didst  not  note  how  {ietmously  thou  didst  become 
these  coidy  vestments  ?   Just  so  admirably  wilt  thou 

d2 
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become  the  lore  of  tliftt  prinoely  igendemoi  irfio 
commanded  them  for  tkjvwunog*  Tiouble  th^' 
self  nothing  concerning  of  thine  <Fra  tfaoaghti* 
Thou  art  too  young,  8«neetheaft»  to  «Be  these  things 
in  the  properest  light  Let  it  suffice,  that  die  proud 
noble  who  loveth  thee  with  such  infiniteness,  in  his 
heart  alloweth  of  none  being  so  exalted ;  and  to 
con\ince  thee  how  great  is  his  respect,  iiath  required 
me.  Lady  Arabella  Comfit,  an  earl's  daughter,  to 
be  thy  companion  and  friend,  and  shew  thee  eueh 
prodigal  kindness  as  I  woi^  show  to  no  other 
living." 

The  poor  foundling  could  «»rce  express  her  est!* 
mation  of  being  treated  with  such  handsomeness  as 
to  have  an  earl's  daughter  for  her  companion,  and 
the  latter  having  at  last  managed  to  allay  her  doubts 
and  excite  her  curiousness,  bade  her  amuse  herself 
as  she  chose  for  a  short  time ;  and  then  caresnng 
her  with  extreme  afiectionateness,  left  the  chamber. 
Mabel  felt  in  a  strange  state  of  excitement  Not  a 
thought  of  evil  entered  her  pure  mind,  for  she  was 
of  that  extreme  unsuspiciousness  which  exists  only 
in  perfect  innooency  and  genuine  truthfulness-— a 
nature  which,  like  a  clear  muror  in  the  £Edr  sun- 
shine, is  made  to  throw  o'er  what  it  looks  on,  the 
light  shining  upon  itself. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Lady  Arabella  proceeded 
to  a  distant  chamber,  with  an  expiession  on  her 
countenance  very  unlike  what  she  had|HU4)ii  before 
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tl»  gentle  Mabel}  and  as  toon  as  she  had  opened 
the  door,  she  gave  way  to  a  most  unequivocal  sati- 
rieal  sort  of  laugh.  There  was  no  one  present  but 
a.gallant  of  a  middle  age^  dressed  in  the  foppery  of 
flie  times,  who  had  the  look  of  confirmed  disso- 
hiteness  which  a  long  course  of  prodigal  living 
utually  bestows^  and  he  was  icUing  the  time  away 
by  picking  of  bis  teeth,  with  the  renmants  of  his 
leoent  meal  before  him.  The  room  was  notlung 
Hko  so  choicely  furnished  as  those  the  lady  had  left, 
yet  it  had  sufficient  comfort  in  it  to  content  any 
erdinary  person.^ 

^Ha!  hew  flyeth  the  game^  Moll?''  exclaimed 
the  gallant,  on  noticing  the  entrance  of  his  visitor. 
^  Dolh  she  take  the  hire  bravely  ?  Cometh  she 
fisurly  into  the  decoy  ?  But  I  see  by  thy  laughing 
ihe  hath  been  so  prettily  mewed^  that  she  careth  not 
to  ruffle  her  feathers  against  the  golden  wires  of  hei 
cage-** 

^  O*  my  life,  thou  hast  hit  it,"  repUed  the  lady, 
as  she  threw  herself  into  a  chain  ^^Tbe  pretty 
fool  is  in  such  conceit  of  her  splendid  prison,  she 
seemeth  well  content  to  stay  in  it  all  her  diays.'' 

**  She  hath  more  wit  than  I  have  seen  in  her,  if 
she  can  get  it  to  kst  beyond  a  month  or  so,''  ob- 
served her  companion ;  **  then  she  may  fly  where 
she  lists.  But  hast  taken  care  to  fill  her  sufficiently 
wkh  my  lord  ?^  inquired  he. 

^  To  the  very  lliroat,'' answered  the  other.   **In» 
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deed,  I  have  8o  crammed  her  with  him,  that  it  moat 
needs  take  some  hours  ere  she  can  require  another 
meal." 

<^  Nay,  keep  up  her  stomach,  I  prythee,  Mollf" 
cried  the  gallant,  laughingly.  <*'  When  my  lord 
comes  she  may  carve  for  herself.  I  shall  start  off 
on  the  instant,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  joyfiil  iiH 
telligence,  and  ride  like  a  post  all  the  way;  and  I 
hope  he  will  bountifidly  remember  my  monatams 
pains  to  provide  him  with  so  dainty  a  leman;  for  in 
sober  truth,  my  long  ill  luck  at  the  cards,  a  mar^ 
rain  on  them  !  hath  left  me  as  near  bare  of  coin  as 
a  pig's  tail  is  of  feathers."  So  saying,  with  a  laugh 
half  stifled  with  a  yawn,  he  rose  from  his  seaft^ 
stretching  his  arms  out  to  the  near  buisdng  of  hb 
doublet 

<<  As  I  live,  I  do  look  for  some  famous  reward 
myself,  or  I  would  not  be  so  intent  upon  the  matter.'* 
observed  the  lady ;  ^<  and  yet  I  marvel  he  should  get 
so  desperately  enamoureil  of  a  raw  chit,  that  hath 
scarce  sense  enough  to  know  she  walks  up(m  two 
legs." 

^  Methinks  he  had  better  have  taken  to  diee^ 
Moll,  eh?"  inquired  he,  somewhat  in  a  sarcastic, 
manner.  ^  Mass  I  there  is  exceeding  little  of  the 
raw  chit  about  thee,  Fll  warrant;  and  as  for  know* 
ing,  I  would  wager  a  dosen  marks  thou  eooldH 
spare  a  goodly  share  of  thy  knowledges  and  jet  be 
all  the  better  for^t** 


(( 
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^  For  whidi  I  have  to  thank  thee,  thou  thriee 
aocuned  yillainr'  fiercely  exclaimed  his  compa- 
nion, starting  into  a  sudden  rage  at  the  taunt  ^  I 
well  enough  ere  I  listened  to  thy  beguiling.'* 
Doubtless,"  coolly  replied  the  other ;  <<  well 
enough  for  one  that  is  no  better.  And  as  for  be- 
Ip^ling,  thou  took  it  so  readily,  it  was  clear  'twas 
an  exceeding  fomiliar  acquaintance  with  thee." 

^  Thou  lyest,  thou  paltry  cozening  knave!" 
cried  the  lady,  looking  monstrous  black  at  him. 
^  There  could  not  be  one  more  virtuous  in  this 
world  ere  I  had  such  ill  hap  as  to  meet  with  thee." 
<<  Marry,  bat  I  have  huge  doubts  of  that,  Moll," 
aaid  the  gallant,  quietly  putting  on  his  hat ;  ^  vir- 
tuousness  such  as  thine  must  needs  have  been 
wonderfully  cheap  to  the  haver,  for,  as  I  well  re- 
member, I  did  but  ^ve  thee  a  few  pretty  trinkets, 
a  few  pretty  words,  and  a  few  pretty  caresses,  and 
thy  virtue  went  to  {neces,  like  a  rotten  apple  under 
a  cart-wheel." 

^  Why  thou  infomous  pitiful  wretch,  how  dost 
dare  say  such  things  of  me !"  exclaimed  the  Lady 
Arabella,  looking  as  terribly  indignant,  and  as  hor- 
ribly enraged,  as  a  bad  woman  could,  who  is  taunted 
widi  her  infamy.  ^  Thou  hast  had  the  villainy  to 
plot  my  undoing — thou  hast  sought  me,  flattered^ 
fondled,  and  betrayed  me  to  my  i^uin— day  after 
day  thou  hast  sworn  thy  honouraUeness  and  thy 
undying  affection  into  my  delnded  ears,  and  I  be^ 
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Ueving— poor  fond  fool ! — thy  prodigal  oaths  and 
protestations,  left  a  worthy  gentleman  who  loved 
me  as  his  life — left  home,  friends^  all  things  that 
were  most  worthy  of  my  caring  for,  to  cling  to  sudi 
baseness  as  I  have  here  before  me !" 

<'  Well  said,  Moll,  o'  my  Ufe  well  said  I"  he  ob- 
served, as  if  applauding  her  to  the  echo.  '^  I  read 
the  same  notable  speech,  word  for  word,  in  a  bode 
of  jests  I  had  t'other  day  of  one  of  my  lord's  playais. 
I  should  not  have  credited  thy  memory  was  so 

good" 

^^  Get  thee  gone,  thou  pestilent  jackal,  to  tlw 
fion  thy  master,"  cried  his  companion,  with  no  little 
bitterness ;  *^  thy  riotous  ill-living  hath  brou|^  thee 
to  such  a  pass,  that  thou  art  a  disgrace  to  thy  fansilyy 
and  a  shame  to  thy  friends,,  and  can  only  contimie 
thy  discreditable  existence  by  coney-catcMng  for 
some  more  prodigal  villain  than  thyself.**  At  hear- 
ing this  the  other  took  to  whistlings  yet  he  did  it 
with  so  ill  a  grace,  'twas  evident  he  was  in  no 
humour  for  music.  "  Out  on  thee,  thou  cozening 
rascal!"  continued  she,  with  increasing  emj^iasis; 
"  away,  thou  contemptible  cheat  I  What  new  trick 
hast  learned  to  take  gulls  by  ?  Art  not  in  a  braTe 
humour  for  stealing  ?  Wouldst  cut  a  purse — ^wouldst 
cog — wouldst  foist — wouldst  forswear  thyself  a  thou- 
sand times?  Go  get  thee  a  rope  for  thine  own 
han^ng,  and  thou  wilt  save  the  constables  thq 
trouble  of  carrying  thee  to  the  gaUows ! " 
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^  Hold  thy  cursed  prate,  thou  foul-mouthed  ron- 
yob  !"  Kud  the  gaHaut,  in  that  deep  sort  of  Toice 
ifhidt  usnally  heralds  a  monstrous  passion. 
' -'*  Hiou  art  a  scurvy  knave  that  would  willingly 
do  such  dirty  work  as  other  men  wouM  scorn,**  re- 
plied the  hdy  with  infinite  di^ust 
•  "  Away,  thou  callet  I"  exclaimed  the  other  con- 
temptuously. <<Thou  wouldst  needs  pass  for  a 
lady,  forsooth,  and  hast  a  monstrous  hankering  after 
gentility.  Fine  o*  my  life !  Moll  Crupper  a  lady  I 
Alack,  for  good  manners  I  The  sadler^s  daughter 
transformed  into  Lady  Arabella  Comfit.  Here's 
goodly  coney-catching  I  A  fine  nuMmhig  to  you, 
an*  it  please  you,  my  lady  !  I  commend  myself  very 
heartily  to  your  ladyship's  excdlent  consideration. 
Believe  me  I  am  infinitely  bound  to  you  for  your 
ladyship's  exquisite  sweet  condescension,  and  very 
humbly  take  my  leave  of  your  ladyship's  most  ab- 
solute and  very  admirable  noble  nature." 

So  saying  her  companion,  with  a  profusion  of 
mode  respect,  was  making  his  way  towards  the 
door,  when  Moll  Crupper,  who  liked  so  little  to  be 
minded  of  her  bad  disposedness,  evidently  liked 
less  to  be  told  of  her  low  origin,  for  she  darted  from 
her  chair  with  a  violent  execration,  and  sprung 
upon  her  accuser  with  the  fury  of  a  tigress,  pulling 
lum  by  the  hair  with  one  hand,  whilst  she  curried 
his  face  fomously  with  the  other.  But  this  was 
borne  with  a&ytlmig  save  padenee  bf^be  gallant 

Dd 
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No  lack  of  coarse  abuse  mingled  with  the  oorm- 
monest  oaths  accompanied  her  endeavomrs  to  do 
him  hurt,  till  after  twisting  her  wrists  till  ihe  de- 
sisted of  her  attack,  and  cried  out  with  the  pain, 
he  pushed  her  away  from  him  with  such  force,  tiiat 
she  fell  on  the  floor  as  if  every  sign  of  life  had  fled. 
This  put  the  gallant  in  some  sort  of  fear,  for  he 
had  many  reasons  for  wishing  at  that  moment  no 
great  harm  should  happen  to  her,  so  he  ran  and 
lifl^  her  up  with  an  extraordinary  shew  of  afiee- 
tion.  But  the  pretended  lady  was  &r  from  bmng 
dead.  She  knew  what  was  going  forward,  and  was 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it,  for  she  was  well 
aware  she  could  not  enst  without  the  assistance  of 
her  companion.  She  remained  motionless  as  a 
stone,  till  her  associate  in  yillainy  had  exhausted 
every  epithet  of  affection  upon  her,  and  every 
species  of  execration  upon  himselL  Then  alie 
gradually  opened  her  eyes,  gradually  employed  her 
limbs,  and  gradually  found  the  use  of  her  tongue, 
as  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  during  a 
long  series  of  similar  conflicts. 

<<  What  a  wretch  have  I  been  to  use  thee  so  un- 
civilly, my  sweet  life,"  stud  he,  with  all  a  lover's 
fondness,  as  she  rose  from  the  floor,  half  reclining 
in  his  arms,  drawing  her  hands  over  her  face  wi& 
a  look  that  bespoke  a  perfect  unconsciousnesi  of 
what  had  been  going  forward.  ^^  I  know  not  what 
devilish  spirit  possesMlb  me.    'Slight,  I  could  go 
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and  beat  out  my  brains  against  a  post,  I  feel  such 
hatred  of  myself;  for  never  truer  woman  lived  than 
dKW  art,  my  dear  M<^  and  so  exquisite  a  creature 
to  love,  I  shall  never  meet  any  where." 

**  Nay,  nay,  I  have  been  to  blame,  sweet  heart,'' 
relied  the  fictitious  Lady  Arabella  very  kindly. 
*^  I  had  no  need  to  have  angered  thee,  for  thou 
hast  ever  been  a  monstrous  deal  more  good  to  me 
Jtban  I  have  deserved." 

^  Say  not  so,  my  wanton,"  exclaimed  her  com- 
panion with  increased  affectionateness.  ^<  Thy  de- 
serts are  beyond  all  reckoning,  and  I  hold  thee  in 
such  absolute  love  as  cannot  cease  unless  my  life 
be  extinguished." 

^Dear  heart,  how  I  love  thee  for  saying  that," 
cried  she,  in  a  perfect  ecstacy.  ^^Thou  art  a 
noble^  bountiful,  brave  gentleman  as  ever  breathed, 
and  I  care  not  a  rush  for  the  finest  fellow  that 
wears  a  head,  for  he  can  be  nought  in  comparison 
with  thy  inestimable  sweet  goodness." 

What  followed  may  be  readily  imagined.  Each 
of  these  two  worthies,  who  a  moment  since  joined 
so  soundly  in  mutual  abuse,  and  were  desperate  to 
do  some  mischief,  now  held  up  each  other's  quali- 
ties as  beyond  all  parallel,  and  would  have  gone 
through  all  manner  of  dangers  to  have  saved  the 
other  from  hurt  But  these  sort  of  scenes  had  been 
common  with  them  for  a  long  time  past  They 
earetsed,  abused*  and  drubbed  one  another  with 
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infinite  hearUness — and  the  next  moment  caressedf 
abused,  and  drubbed,  and  with  more  heardness 
than  ever.  But  it  so  happened  on  this  occasion, 
having  gone  through  the  regular  series,  they  left 
off  at  the  first  stage  of  the  next,  in  consequence  of 
the  gallant  being  forced  to  take  his  departure  with- 
out further  delay. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

And  iken  THE  LOVEB. 

Sighmg  Ukejumace,  with  a  wofid  ballad 

Made  to  Ait  miifreM*«  etftbrow, 

Shampeare. 
He  coude  longes  make  and  wel  endite. 

Juste  and  eke  dance»  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 

So  bote  he  loved  that  by  nigbtertale 

He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Cartels  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable. 

And  carf  before  his  &der  at  the  table* 

Chauceb. 

If  I  had  wytt  for  to  endyte 

Off  my  lady  both  fiiyre  and  free. 

Of  her  goodnesse  then  wolde  I  wmte— ^ 

Shall  no  man  know  her  name  for  me. 

Old  Song. 

Sir  Marmaduke  de  Largesse,  his  worthy  chap^ 
]ain»  and  his  old  acquaintance  the  Antiquary,  were 
iitdng  round  a  table  in  the  library  seemingly  won* 
derfully  intent  upon  something.  The  good  old 
kni^t  sat  back  in  his  seat  withone  band  upon  the 
handle  of  his  rapier,  and  the  other  resting  upon  the 
arm  of  his  high-backed  chair,  his  benevolent  cheer- 
ful countenance  impressed  with  a  sort  of  curious 
pleasure,  and  his  white  beard  and  hur  looking  more 
nlvery  than  ever  they  had.  At  a  little  distance 
from  him  sat  Sir  Johan,  getting  to  be  almost  as 
lustily  limbed  as  his  patron,  his  plump  sleek  fea- 
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tures  proving  he  had  as  much  reason  to  be  as  pro* 
digally  grateful  to  Providence  as  he  had  been  at 
any  time ;  and  also  exhibiting  in  his  countenance 
a  pleasant  mingling  of  curiousness  and  satbfiaction. 
Both  of  these  gazed  upon  Master  Peregrine^  wbcs 
with  as  much  of  the  pantaloon  in  his  appearance  as 
ever,  sat  forward  leaning  of  his  elbows  on  a  laige 
book  open  upon  the  table,  his  hands  holding  a 
paper,  and  his  eyes  peering  through  his  spectacles 
with  a  marvellous  gratification,  sometimes  at  his 
companions,  and  anon  at  what  he  held  in  his  bands. 

<^  Never  read  I  anything  so  sweetly  fieiahioned  I^ 
exclaimed  he.  <<  I  remember  with  what  singular 
exquisite  satisfaction  I  first  read  the  most  choice 
ballads  of  Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William,  Lord 
Thomas  and  Fair  Eleanor,  and  Little  Musgrave 
and  Lady  Barnard,  but  the  pleasure  was  nought  in 
comparison  with  what  I  felt  on  perusing  this  most 
rare  writing." 

*^  Marry,  give  me  Chevy  Chace,  or  the  Battle  of 
Otterboume!"  cried  l^r  Marmaduke.  ^I  uermt 
hear  a  verse  of  either  but  it  stirreth  me  like  a  vecy 
trumpet" 

<^  I  deny  nothing  of  their  excellence,"  obsenred 
the  chaplain ;  <^  but  who  could  for  a  moment  eom^ 
pare  them  with  the  inestimable  sublimity  of  Pindi^ 
the  luscious  sweetness  of  Anacreon,  or  the  movang 
melodiousness  of  Musasus?  I  do  assiune  yoUy  that 
among  the  Greeks — to  say  nought  of  the  Romam 
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-^there  is  sudi  brave  store  of  odes,  songs,  and 
elegies  of  the  very  dioioest  sort,  as  doth  exceed  all 
possible  comprehensicm.'' 

<^  Tut,  tut  r'  replied  the  antiquary,  impatiently ; 
^  wouldst  make  me  believe  there  hath  ever  been 
anything  writ,  or  thought  of,  more  gallant  than 
Havelok  the  Dane^  more  pastoral  than  Harpalus,  or 
more  touching  than  Lady  Greensleeves  ?" 

**  Beyond  the  posability  of  doubting,  worthy  sir," 
answered  Sir  Johan ;  ^  there  shall  easily  be  found 
in  Homer  things  more  martial,  in  Theocritus  thii^ 
mole  natural,  and  in  Sappho, things  more  tender." 

<<  Passion  o'  my  heart  I  what  hath  become  of 
tiiy  wits,  I  woiKler  I"  exclaimed  Master  Peregrine, 
in  a  manner  between  astonishment  and  indignation ; 
^  I  marvel  that  thou  shouldst  essay  to  prove  thyself 
audi  an  addle  brain." 

^  Nay,  if  any  brains  be  addled.  Master  Peregrine, 
it  must  needs  be  your  own,"  replied  the  chaplain; 
^  for  'tis  out  of  all  sense  and  reason  to  slight  the 
infinite  choicer  beauties  of  classic  song  for  a  parcel 
ai  nUy  old  ditties." 

<<  Silly  old  ditties ! "  echoed  the  enraged  anti- 
quary, looking  over  his  spectacles,  as  though  he 
had  a  mind  to  do  ^  Johan  some  grievous 
harm*  <<  Is  '  Lustdy,  lustely  let  us  saile  forthe !' 
a  silly  iM  ditty?  Is  <  Kytt  bathe  lost  hur  key,'  a 
sfflyolddkty?  Is  « Jolly  good  Ale!' a siUy old 
dilty  ?    Is  Chiy  of  Cdlbronda^  or  Sir  Tri8trem»  or 
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John  Dory,  or  a  thousand  others  of  the  like 
unmatchable  perfectness,  silly  old  ditties?  thou 
shallow- witted,  ignorant,  poor  goose,  thou  !** 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,  my  masters^'*  exchdmed  Sir 
Marmaduke,  good-humouredly,  as  he  had  oft  done 
on  many  similar  occasions*  <*  When  you  get  to 
talk  of  these  matters,  you  are  like  unto  two  hafOj 
bulls,  who  cannot  enter  the  same  pasture  witlioal 
going  to  loggerheads.  Surely,  in  advocating  the 
excellency  of  a  thing,  there  is  no  ai^gament  m 
squabbling.*^ 

<<  Silly  old  ditties  I "  repeated  Master  Peregriiie, 
with  considerable  emphasis. 

^  For  mine  own  part,"  continued  the  knight, 
**  though  I  will  in  no  way  seek  to  lessen  the  estH 
mableness  of  the  ancient  writers,  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  some  how  or  other  these  same  old  ballads 
afford  me  that  rare  pleasure  I  have  never  found  in 
songs  of  a  more  classic  sort" 

<<  Perchance,  I  am  somewhat  to  blame,  in  having 
expressed  myself  so  slightingly  of  suck  things" 
observed  Sir  Johan,  whose  orthodoxy  never  led  him 
to  oppose  his  patron's  opinion;  <<  I  meant  naofience^ 
believe  me.  Indeed,  I  do  opine  some  of  these 
excellent  fine  ballads,  so  liked  of  my  esteemMl 
fiiend  here,  are  of  a  wonderful  delicate  conception; 
but  Providence,  who  is  ever  so  exceeding  bountifuli 
hath  wisely  ordained  us  different  tastes,  that  one 
liking   one   thing,  and  another  liking  something 
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diiSerent,  no  one  thing  should  exist  without  being 
held  in  some  estimation.'^ 

<<  Silly  old  ditties  !'*  Master  Peregrine  would 
have  said  agahiy  but  his  better  nature  prevailed, 
and  he  swallowed  the  muttered  words ;  yet,  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  he  thought  himself  on  a 
par  with  one  of  his  beloved  heroes  of  the   Round 

^^  And  now  for  that  sweet  song  you  have  pro- 
mised us,"  exclaimed  Sir  Marmaduke ;  ^^  you  have 
spoken  of  it  so  fairly  I  am  all  impatient  to  be 
hearing  it'* 

<^  O*  my  word  and  so  am  I,'^  replied  his  chaplain,^ 
eagerly;  <^  and  a&  Master  Peregrine  hath  such 
fiaimoiiB  judgment  in  these  matters,  I  doubt  not  he 
liath  a  rare  treat  in  store  for  us."  At  this  compli- 
ment to  his  judgment,  all  trace  of  displeasure  va- 
nished from  the  features  of  the  antiquary  ;  and  he 
said  some  civil  speech,  in  modest  denial  of  having 
moire  judgment  than  so  learned  a  person  as  Sir 
Johan,  took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them  carefully, 
replaced  them,  hemmed  some  twice  or  thrice, 
brought  the  paper  somewhat  closer  to  his  nose,  and 
with  an  appropriate  serious  manner  read  what  is 
here  set  down : — 
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THE  FOETUS  SONO  OF  HIS  SECRET  LOYE. 

^<  Upon  the  dainty  grass  I  lay  me  down 
When  tir^  labour  on  mine  eyelids  rest. 

And  then  such  gkd  scdace  I  make  my  own. 
As  none  can  know,  for  none  can  be  so  blessed. 

For  then  my  sweeting  comes,  so  gallantlie^ 

I  cannot  but  conceive  she  loveth  me. 

I  prythee  tell  me  not  of  such  bright  fires 
As  bum  by  day  or  night  in  yon  fair  skies; 

For  when  I  bring  her  to  my  chaste  desires 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  shining  in  her  eyes^ 

For  then  my  sweeting,  so  well-fiivoredlie. 

With  Heaven-like  gaze  declares  she  loveth  me ! 

The  tender  blossoms  bkah  upon  their  bowers. 
The  luscious  firuit  hangs  trembling  by  the  leaf: 

But  her  rose-tinted  cheek  out-glows  all  flowers, 
Her  cherry  lips  of  fruits  I  prize  the  chief. 

For  then  my  sweeting  so  delightsomelie. 

Doth  take  her  oath  apon*t,  she  loveth  me ! 

Alack,  what  pity  *tis,  such  moving  sight 
Should  cheat  my  heart  within  an  idle  dream ! 

*Tis  fiuitasy  that  brings  such  loving  light — 
The  fruit  I  never  taste— bat  only  seem : 

Oh,  would  my  sweeting,  in  all  honestie. 

Vouchsafe  to  give  some  sign  she  loveth  me  1 

I  take  no  pleasure  now  in  pleasant  sports, 
I  find  no  profit  in  books  old  or  new ; 

I  hie  me  where  my  life's  fair  queen  resorts. 
For  she*s  my  pastime  and  my  study  too : 

And  of  my  sweeting,  say  I  urgentlie — 

What  would  I  give  to  know  she  loveth  me ! 
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Yet  though  my  heart  with  her  so  long  hath  been, 
I  know  not  she  takes  heed  of  my  behoof, 

I  gaze  on  her  yet  care  not  to  be  seen — 
I  long  to  speak  and  yet  I  keep  aloof. 

And  whilst  my  sweeting  fills  my  thoughts — Perdie ! 

How  oft  I  tfaink—jMrdkmce  she  loveth  me. 

Wherever  I  turn  methniks  I  see  her  faee. 

If  any  lovely  thing  ean  there  be  found ; 
The  air  I  breathe  is  haunted  with  her  grace, 

And  with  her  looks  the  flowers  peep  firom  the  ground. 
I  pray  my  sweeting,  very  eamestlle. 
She  may  incline  to  say  she  loveth  me. 

But  when  from  all  fair  things  I  travel  far. 
Enwrapped  within  the  shroud  of  darkest  night ; 

8he  rises  through  the  shadows  like  a  star, 
And  with  her  beauty  mdketh  the  place  bright 

And  of  my  sweeting  breathe  I  tenderlie, 

Fortune  be  kind,  and  prove  she  loveth  me  !** 

"  Indeed,  'tis  a  sweet  ballad  and  a  simple  I'' 
exclaimed  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had  listened  with 
a  famous  attentiveneso. 

<<  And  of  a  most  chaste  and  delicate  £ancy/' 
added  his  chaplain,  who  seemed  not  a  whit  less 
pleased.  <^  O'  my  word,  it  b  long  since  I  have 
heard  verses  writ  with  so  natural  a  grace,  or  of  so 
truly  dainty  a  conceit.  It  remindeth  me  of  those 
eju}uisite  simple,  tender  poems,  that  are  to  be 
found  here  and  there  scattered  amongst  productions 
of  the  minor  Greek  poets.^ 

^  Dost  not  know  by  whom  it  is  written.  Master 
Peregrine,"  enquired  the  old  knight,  seemingly  to 
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prevent  the  soomful  reply  the  antiquary  was  about 
making  to  Sir  Johan's  allusion  to  the  superiority  of 
the  classic  writers. 

^  No,  nor  can  I  guess,''  answered  Master  Peie- 
grine ;  <^  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  it  befoTOi 
and  I  am  in  some  doubt  as  to  its  exact  age,  yet  I 
could  venture  to  make  a  guess  from  certain  marks 
it  hath,  that  it  cannot  be  later  than  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.'' 

<^  'Tis  like  enough,"  observed  Sir  Marmaduke. 
<^  Perchance,  it  may  be  one  of  those  same  ballads 
our  young  scholar  hath  learned  of  his  mother,  and 
hath  copied  for  your  express  delectatkm,  left  it  in 
the  book,  and  so  forgot  it." 

Nay,  that  can  scarce  be,"  replied  the  antiquary; 
^  for  he  hatii  oft  times  told  me  he  knew  of  no  more 
than  such  as  he  had  already  given." 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  conversation  was  stopped 
by  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
very  person  they  were  speaking  of,  who  received 
a  hearty  welcome  from  all,  but  particularly  from 
the  good  old  knight  )?Villiam  Shakspeare  glanced 
around  as  if  in  search  of  some  one,  but  evidently  by 
his  looks,  he  saw  not  the  one  he  wanted. 

^  What,  hast  had  a  bout  at  cudgel  play  ?"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Marmaduke,  merrily,  as  he  noticed  the 
bandage  that  still  remained  upon  William  Shak- 
speare's  wounded  head.  Thereupon,  he  presentiy  told 
how  he  had  got  it,  which  seemed  to  set  them  marvel* 
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ling  greatly,  and  the  old  knight  was  much  moved  at 
hearing,  that  the  fair  creature  he  had  helped  to 
save  from  villains  at  Kenilworih  was  now  completely 
in  their  power.  He  kept  asking  of  questions  about 
which  way  they  went,  and  what  sort  of  persons  were 
they,  intermingled  with  ezpresnons  of  grief  for  the. 
fiate  of  the  pretty  damsel,  and  of  hostility  against 
her  betfayers.  He  got,  however,  but  indifferent 
answers,  for  in  truth  the  youth  knew  a  very  little 
more  than  himself.  Master  Perc^ne,  whose  ap- 
predation  of  ballads  was  much  higher  than  that  of 
women,  manifested  no  inconsiderable  impatience  at 
this  turn  in  the  conversation. 

<<  Wiil  Shakspeare ! "  cried  he,  at  last ;  <<  Prythee, 
come  here^  I  want  thee  •awhile.'*  The  young 
stodent  left  Sir  Marmadnke,  and  approached  close 
to  the  antiquary.  ^  Thou  wilt  do  me  a  semce,  if 
thou  will  tell  me  where  gottest  thou  this  ballad.'' 
William  Shakspeare  glanced  his  eye  at  the  paper, 
and.ou  the  insftant,  a  very  perceptible  bhudli  man- 
tled his  fair  features.  <<  Where  didst  have  it 
frwn?" 

**  I  wrote  it,  an'  it  please  you,  worthy  sir,**  an- 
swered the  young  student,  somewhat  falterkigly. 

<*  Ay,  'tis  in  thy  hand,  I  see;  but  whence  came 
it  ?**  enquired  the  other,  more  «ugently. 

**  By'r  lady,  I  do  suspect  the  young  rogue  hath 
made  it  of  his  own  invention,''  exclaimed  the  cid 
kmght 
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*^  So  think  I,^  added  his  chaplain. 
<^  Ey ;  dost  mean  to  say  these  delicate  renes  afe 
out  of  thine  own  head?"  cried  the  Antiquary,  in 
exceeding  astonishment 

**  Indeed,  they  are  truly  of  my  poor  inditing" 
replied  the  young  poet  modestly.  Scarce  were  the 
words  well  out  of  his  mouth  when  Master  Peregrine, 
in  an  ecstacy  of  admiration,  threw  his  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  hugged  him  as  though  he  were  a 
prodigal  son  returned  to  his  old  father  after  a  long 
absence. 

<^  Why,  thou  delectable  sweet  rogue  P  exclaimed 
he,  ^^  where  didst  get  such  admirable  choice  ideas?" 
*<  Methinks  'tis  plain  enough  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded," observed  Sir  Johan,  with  marvellous  sati*- 
faction.  ^^  I  have  taken  huge  pains  for  some  length 
of  time  our  young  friend  should  have  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  the  treasures  of  classic  song^  both 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  'tis  an  easy  matter  to  see 
how  much  my  scholar  hath  profited  by  my  instruc- 
tion ;  for,  as  I  said  when  I  first  heard  those  Terseit 
they  do  remind  me  powerfully  of  some  specimens  of 
the  minor  Greek  poets." 

<^  Remind  thee  of  a  fig's  end ! "  exclaimed  Master 
Peregrine,  contemptuously.  *^  Cannot  any  one  see 
with  half  an  eye-— save  those  ignorant  poor  cox- 
combs who  are  blind  as  bats — that  this  is  a  true 
ballad  of  the  choice  old  school ;  and  is  it  not  well 
known  what  extreme  pains-taking  1  have  had  with 
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this  my  scholar  from  the  first,  that  he  should  be 
well  grounded  in  ballad  lore ;  and  lo !  here  is  my 
reward^-which,  in  very  truth,  exceedeth  my  most 
sanguine  expectations." 

^^  Nay,  I  will  be  bound  by  his  answer,"  said  the 
chaplun,  not  at  all  disposed  to  give  up  the  honour 
of  having  produced  so  creditable  a  scholar.  <*  Pry- 
thee  declare,  my  excellent  young  friend,  whether 
I  have  not,  at  all  convenient  times,  bespoke  thy 
commendation  of  all  that  was  most  admirable  in 
classic  song?" 

<<  That  have  you,  honoured  sir,  and  I  thank  you 
very  heartily,"  replied  the  youthful  Shakspeare.  Sir 
Johan  looked  satisfied. 

<^And  tell  me  this,  my  king  of  nightingales," 
cried  Master  Peregrine,  too  confident  of  his  own 
ri^t  to  allow  of  being  deprived  of  them.  <<  Have 
I^not  taken  opportunity  by  the  hand  with  thee^  to 
make  thee  familiar  with  the  rarest  ballads  that  ever 
were  writ?" 

^  Indeed  you  have,  worthy  sir,  and  I  shall  feel 
beholden  to  you  all  my  life  long,"  answered  the 
young  poet  Sir  Guy  never  looked  so  triumphant 
as  did  our  antiquary. 

^^  I  will  maintain,  those  verses  are  of  the  true 
lyric  fieishion,"  observed  Sir  Johan,  <<  and  therefore 
they  cannot  help  being  the  result  of  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  their  classic  prototype." 

<*  Classic  pudding ! "  exclaimed  Master  Peregrine, 
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getting  to  be  somewhat  in  a  rage.  ^  If  any  wiD 
prove  to  me  these  verses  are  Greek  Yenm,  or  Ladn 
verses  either,  then  will  I  allow  they  came  of  such 
teaching;  but  since  it  is  plain  to  common  -senset 
that  what  I  here  hold  is  a  ballad,  and,  mporeover, 
an  English  ballad,  and,  moreover, -an  English  ballad 
of  the  true  simple,  graceful,  chaste  style  of  Englidi 
ballad  writing,  methinks  it  shall  want  no  conjuror 
to  say  it  had  its  origin  in  that  inimitable  famous 
school,  and  oweth  not  one  jot  to  Greek  or  Latin, 
or  any  such  pitiful,  poor,  weak,  dull,  shallow,  im- 
profitable  rubbish." 

*<  Rubbish  I"  cried  the  chaplain,  astonished  and 
indignant  in  no  small  measure;  and  he  would 
doubtless  have  expressed  himself  with  some  force 
to  that  effect,  had  not  Sir  Marmaduke  at  that  mo- 
ment stopped  him,  by  asking  William  Shakspeare 
if  he  had  written  anything  of  the  sort  before.  To 
which  he  replied  it  was  his  first  attempt:  and  to 
further  questions  answered,  he  had  been  reading  of 
some  choice  love  songs,  and  aH  at  once  he  had  a 
great  desire  to  essay  something  of  a  like  kind. 
Thereupon  he  got  paper,  and  with  a  pen  wrote 
those  lines,  which,  not  thinking  much  of,  he  had 
left  in  the  book,  intending  to  try  and  do  some- 
thing better  at  another  time.  This  made  all  marvel 
greatly. 

Certes  it  was  far  out  of  ordinary  things  to  find 
one,  still  a  boy  as  it  <night  be  said,  wooing  of  the 
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Muses  in  such  proper  style.  Yet,  though  none  saw 
it,  there  had  been  gradual  preparation  of  this  for. 
some  time.  The  youthful  poet  had  held  com- 
munion with  the  philosophy  of  nature  for  years  past, 
through  that  spirit  of  intelligence  which  breathes 
o'er  all  which  belongeth  to  the  beautiful  and  the 
good*  He  had  laid  down  to  dream  of  it;  he  had 
woke  up  to  worship  it.  Wherever  he  went  he  be- 
held its  presence.  In  all  seasons  he  had  felt  its 
influence.  The  voices  of  the  murmuring  river 
called  to  him  in  his  solitude — the  shadows  of  the 
deep  dark  woods  fell  upon  his  thoughts — the  open- 
ing glade,  the  far-off  hills,  and  the  fair  skies,  in  all 
their  glorious  pageantry,  haunted  his  hours  of  rest 
— ^the  silent  night  rung  with  the  echoes  of  a  thou- 
sand songs  tuned  by  the  rarest  band  of  forest 
choristers;  and  even  in  the  chillest  winter,  when 
trees  bear  nought  but  icicles,  and  the  hard  ground 
is  smothered  with  frost  and  snow,  where'er  he  walked 
the  choicest  flowers  bloomed  in  their  most  fragrant 
robes — the  sun  smiled  lovingly  before  his  eyes;  and 
verdure,  sweetness,  and  beauty,  made  for  him,  ail 
around,  a  garden  of  the  very  exquisitest  delight 

But  of  late  he  had  felt  a  something  more  than 
this ;  all  the  lovingest  things  of  nature  he  had  made 
of  liis  familiar  acquaintance,  and  had  found  in  them 
such  wisdom  as  nature  never  hath  bestowed  else- 
where ;  but  to  comprehend  this  wisdom  in  its  fullest 
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meaning  required  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter. 
This  interpreter  was  Love.  This  Love  though,  let 
it  be  known,  as  yet  he  was  content  with  knowing  at 
a  distance.  He  had  seen  of  him  but  little,  just 
enough  to  know  him  by,  and  liked  not  appearing  too 
l>old  a  visitor,  but  rather  a  respectful  aoquuntance 
or  humble  poor  friend,  that  would  be  glad  of  some 
help,  but  dare  not,  out  of  reverence,  attempt  any 
such  familiarity  as  the  acquainting  him  with  his 
wants.  Nevertheless  he  had  managed  in  this  slight 
roTupanionship  to  acquire  at  his  hands  some  small 
portion  of  that  power  which  argueth  a  knowledge  of 
all  natural  wisdom — and  that  was  poetry.  It  had 
made  its  apix^arance  like  a  fresh  pure  spring  trick- 
ling in  the  delicatcst  clearest  drops  down  a  fair  hill 
rovcrod  with  verdure  and  studded  with  all  manner 
of  swoet  blossoms ;  and  now  having  it  at  its  source, 
nil  tliat  is  to  be  done  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
striMun,  till  it  rushed  a  mighty  river  into  the  great 
(KHNUi  of  immortality. 

Finding  that  Sir  \*alentine  had  gone  to  joiu  a 
hunting  |)arty  some  miles  off,  the  young  poet  bent 
his  «to|)8  honiowanls  in  great  trouble  of  nund, 
Uvnuso  ho  knew  not  what  to  do  regarding  the  poor 
foundling.  As  ho  was  cros^ng  a  field,  so  lost  in  bis 
unisiugs  as  to  bo  i)orfoctlY  regardless  of  all  other 
thin^  on  a  suddon  a  |wir  of  hands  from  some  one 
iH^hind  caught  him  rouiul  the  head  and  blindfolded 
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him,  and  a  loud  laugh  burst  from  several  voices, 
after  that  fashion  used  by  boys  when  they  have 
succeeded  in  playing  off  any  famous  drollery. 

"Now  Will!"  cried  one,  "use  thy  wits,  I 
prythee,  and  tell  us  who  hath  hold  of  thee  ?" 

"  Nay,  let  me  hear  the  voice,"  replied  William 
Shakspeare,  taking  their  pleasantry  in  very  good 
part,  though  he  felt  not  in  the  humour  to  join  in  it 
as  heartily  as  he  was  wont. 

"  Odds  codlings,  that  thou  shalt,  I'll  warrant," 
answered  a  trembling  old  woman's  voice  close  behind 
him ;  "  for  as  I  was  a  saying  no  later  than  the  week 
before  last  Martlemas,  over  a  brave  fire  in  the 
dumney  comer  of  neighbour  Bavins " 

**  Why,  Mother  Flytrap  ! "  exclaimed  the  youthful 
Shakspeare,  who  had  listened  in  exceeding  astonish- 
ment, "how  didst  get  so  close  to  me  and  I  not 
know  it?"  At  this  the  laugh  was  louder  than 
before. 

"  Here  is  a  vile  world  !"  cried  some  one  in  the 
dismallest  tones  ever  heard ;  "  here  is  a  monstrous 
villainy  I  How  darest  thou  to  do  such  intolerable 
wi^edness  as  to  play  the  infamous  game  of  hot- 
oockles  in  so  holy  a  place  as  the  church-yard?" 

"  I,  Oliver  Dumps  I "  exclaimed  the  blinded  youth 
in  huge  consternation:  "believe  me,  I  have  not 
played  at  hot-cockles  this  many  a  day."  Whereupon 
the  young  rogues  appeared  as  though  they  would 
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have  rolled  themselves  in  the  grass  they  enjoyed 
themselves  to  such  excess. 

"  An'  it  pul-pul-pul-pul  please  you,"  stuttered 
another  familiar  voice,  ^^  mum-mum-mum-mum 
master  says,  he  wer-wer-wer-wer  wants  you  to  send 
him  word — wer-wer-wer-wer  what  sixpenny  gloves 
are  a  pair!" 

^<  Why,  sixpence,  to  be  sure,  Dickon,"  replied 
the  other.  ^'  But  I  have  a  monstrous  suspicion 
thou  hast  been  sent  on  a  fool's  errand."  Upon 
this  all  laughed  so  long  and  loudly,  it  looked  as  if 
there  would  be  no  end  to  their  mirth. 

"  O*  my  life,  now,  here  is  Tom  Greene  at  his 
tricks  again ! "  said  William  Shakspeare  all  at 
once,  for  the  other  had  betrayed  himself  by  vainly 
attempting  to  stifle  his  laughter,  and  at  this  the 
hands  were  taken  ofi^  his  eyes  amidst  the  uproaiious 
shouting  of  the  whole  party,  and  turning  round,  he 
beheld  his  old  schoolfellows,  Greene,  Burbage, 
Condell,  and  Hemings,  staggering  about  with  all 
sorts  of  strange  motions,  and  filling  the  air  with 
peal  after  peal  of  laughing. 

*^  I  was  thinking  of  another  matter,  Tom,"  said 
the  youthful  Shakspeare,  ^^  else  should  I  have  found 
thee  out  much  sooner,  for  all  thou  art  so  famous  a 


mimic." 


f*  Was  ever  so  rare  a  jest  played!"   exclaimed 
one  with  a  handsome  cheerful  countenance.     <<  No 
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hungry  luce  ever  took  a  hooked  gudgeon  more 
unsuspiciously  than  did  Will  Tom's  well-managed 
bidts.  Mother  Flytrap,  Oliver  Dumps,  and  stut- 
tering Dickon,  he  would  have  sworn  were  behind 
him  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  pig  eats  chesnuts ; 
yet  I  will  forswear  pippins  and  marchpane  if  any 
other  spoke  save  Tom  Greene." 

^*  I'faith  I  the  cheat  was  well  managed,  Dick,  I 
will  allow/*  answered  young  Will ;  *^  but  Tom  is  so 
Proteus  a  varlet,  'tis  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  play 
the  old  woman,  or  perchance  make  such  a  wittol  of 
himself  as  Dickon,  or  even  take  off  the  melancholy 
constable  till  such  time  as  the  melancholy  constable 
may  choose  to  take  off  him." 

**  What,  wouldst  have  me  in  the  stocks,  thou 
rogue  !"  exclaimed  Tom  very  merrily.  "  Marry ! 
I  like  not  such  hose  to  my  legs.  But  come,  let  us 
jisj  a  play.  Will ;  we  have  not  had  that  pleasant 
pastime  of  ours  for  weeks  past." 

"  A  play.  Will— a  play,  I  prythee  !"  cried  Dick 
Burbage.  ^<  We  have  been  looking  for  thee  far  and 
near,  for  I  have  got  me  a  right  mirthful  interlude 
which  my  father  hath  left  behind  him,  and  if  thou 
wilt  take  a  part,  we  will  do  it  in  brave  style,  I 
warrant" 

<<  Nay,  let  us  have  (rammer  Gurton  again!" 
said  a  stout  sturdy  little  fellow,  rather  urgently. 

^  Thou  art  ever  for  playing  Gammer  Gurton, 
Condell,"  observed  a  tall  sharp-looking  boy.  <*  Let 
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US  have  that  goodly  play  of  the  Four  Pa.  Will 
Shakspeare  can  do  the  Poticary,  Dick  Buibage  the 
Pedlar,  Tom  Greene  the  Pardoner,  and  I  the 
Pahner." 

^^  And  prythee,  what  shall  /  do  in  it,  HemingB  ?* 
asked  Condell. 

^^  As  I  live,  thou  shalt  have  enough  to  do !" 
replied  his  companion ;  ^<  for  thou  shalt  play  the 
part  of  all  the  spectators."  At  hearing  this  there 
was  another  good  laugh  amongst  them. 

^'  At  present  I  have  neither  time  nor  humour  for 
playing,"  answered  William  Shakspeare ;  *<  nor  can 
I  tarry  a  moment  longer,  for  pressing  matters  hurry 
me  away."  This  answer  was  evidently  but  little 
relished  by  any  of  the  party,  and  they  tried  no  lack 
of  entreaties  and  persuasion  to  get  him  to  join  in 
their  sports.  Nevertheless  they  could  not  prevail 
in  any  way,  and  finding  such  to  be  the  case^  they 
parted  with  him  at  the  top  of  Henley-street,  and 
straightway  made  for  a  field  called  Salisbury-piece, 
to  have  a  play  by  themselves. 

John  Shakspeare  had  been  inquiring  of  the 
neighbours  the  whole  morning  long ;  but  getting  no 
intelligence  of  his  son,  he  had  returned  with  a  little 
misgiving  to  his  anxious  wife.  With  her  he  found 
the  widow  Pippins,  in  as  merry  a  mood  as  ever,  and 
Mistress  Malmsey  and  Mistress  Dowlas  looking 
with  such  kindness  and  comeliness  as  if  they  never 
intended  to  lessen  the  pleasantness  of  their  features 
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or  behaviour;  and  they  had  stepped  in,  hearing 
that  William  was  not  to  be  found,  to  offer  their 
advice  and  sympathy,  and  hopes  for  the  best,  to 
their  somewhat  desponding  neighbour.  The  widow 
had  just  described  an  exquisite  jest  she  had  played 
upon  a  drunken  falconer,  by  abstracting  the^me 
from  his  bag,  and  putting  therein  a  litter  of  kittens 
die  had  drowned  the  day  before,  and  the  alderman's 
wives  were  laughing  heartily  to  induce  their  sad- 
hearted  gossip  to  follow  their  goodly  example.  At 
this  moment  returned  John  Shakspeare  from  lus 
fruitless  errand,  who  was  assailed  by  a  whole  suc- 
cession of  questions  from  all  the  women,  to  which 
Us  answers  appeared  in  no  way  satisfactory,  for 
though  they  spoke  very  forcibly  their  convictions, 
he  was  in  this  place  or  in  that,  beyond  all  contra- 
diction, they  marvelled  exceedingly  where  he  could 
have  got  to. 

*<  It  is  so  little  like  him  to  play  the  truant  with 
UB,^  observed  Dame  Shakspeare,  striving  to  appear 
more  satisfied  with  the  matter  than  she  was. 
^  Indeed,  he  giveth  me  but  small  cause  of  blame, 
save  that  he  will  sometimes  be  poring  over  a  book 
when  he  should  be  taking  of  his  proper  rest" 

<<  Well,  it  doth  puzzle  me  famously  to  know  what 
some  folks  see  in  books,"  said  the  merry  widow. 
<'  For  mine  own  part,  I  care  not  for  the  best  that 
ever  was  writ,  unless  it  be  a  book  of  jests  or  rid- 
dlesy  and  then  I  must  have  some  one  to  read  them. 
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for  reading  never  took  to  me,  and  therefore  'tis 
natural  I  never  took  to  reading.  By  my*  troth, 
now  I  do  remember  as  fine  a  jest  as  ever  was  I  played 
upon  Sir  Nathaniel,  with  a  certain  book  of  riddles 
that  was  left  at  my  house  by  a  strolling  minstreL*' 

The  widow  Pippins  had  scarce  commenced  her 
narrative,  when  the  door  opened,  and  he  whom 
they  had  been  in  such  travail  about,  made  his  ap* 
pearance.  All  manner  of  exclamations  saluted  his 
entrance ;  some  began  to  scold,  and  some  to  ques- 
tion, but  he  took  no  heed  of  them  till  he  had  re- 
ceived his  mother's  caresses,  and  then  very  readily 
made  them  acquainted  with  all  that  had  happened 
to  him.  Here  was  famous  matter  for  marvelling,  and 
none  of  the  gossips  allowed  it  to  lie  idle  on  their 
hands.  The  aldermen's  wives,  who  knew  every  body 
and  every  thing,  entered  into  a  famous  history  of  Ma- 
bel. As  for  the  forcible  abduction,  some  conadered  it 
done  by  the  parents  to  recover  their  child  secretly, 
others  suspected  it  was  a  scheme  of  Tom  Lucy, 
assisted  by  some  of  his  college  companions  as  wild 
-as  himself,  with  no  honest  intention,  but  the  widow 
stuck  out  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  jest  of  Sir 
Thomas's  to  afford  himself  a  new  subject  for  boasts 
ing  of  his  marvellous  cleverness  in  the  playing  of 
tricks. 

Having  exhausted  all  they  had  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  the  gossips  took  their  departure,  and  John 
Shakspeare  was  left  to  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
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children.  Of  him  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  say, 
he  had  gone  on  struggling,  but  the  same  reverses 
met  all  his  exertions.  He  could  scarce  get  a  living 
even  in  the  humblest  manner,  and  he  was  often  re- 
duced to  the  saddest  shifts  that  poverty  can  endure, 
but  he  went  on  with  the  same  resolution,  making  no 
complaint  to  any,  and  striving  to  appear  as  con- 
tented as  the  rest.  As  for  John  a  Combe,  he  pro- 
ceeded much  in  the  same  way — unsocial,  uncharitar 
ble,  careless  of  his  own  comforts,  and  heedless  of  that 
of  others — never  opening  his  mouth  to  any  person, 
save  in  the  way  of  business,  unless  to  breathe  such 
bitterness  of  heart  as  shewed  the  fearful  change 
that  had  come  over  his  once  noble  and  generous 
nature.  But  what  had  worked  this  fearftil  change 
none  knew.  The  effects  were  terribly  conspicuous. 
Every  one  beheld  them  and  grieved  at  them ;  and 
put  up  with  his  uncivilness  out  of  respect  for 
the  honourableness  of  his  behaviour  at  an  earlier 
time.  Yet  of  the  cause  the  most  knowing  of  the 
gossips  of  the  town  knew  nothing  whatever.  They 
marvelled  more  and  more  every  day,  till  its  com- 
monness took  off  the  edge  of  their  wonder. 


£3 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  subject  of  all  verse 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 

Ben  Jonbon. 
Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 
That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain ; 
My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 
The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  faine. 
Than  doth  the  sun  the  candle  light, 
Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night 

Lord  Surbey. 
Art  thou  my  son,  that  miracle  of  wit. 
Who  once,  within  these  three  months,  wert  esteemed 
A  wonder  of  thine  age  throughout  Bononia? 
How  did  the  university  applaud 
Thy  government,  behavioiu*,  learning,  speech. 
Sweetness,  and  all  that  could  make  up  a  man ! 

Ford. 
Both  flowers  and  weeds  spring  when  the  sun  is  warm. 
And  great  men  do  great  good  or  else  great  harm. 

Webster. 

In  an  anti-room  adjoining  of  the  queen's  presence 
chamber,  in  her  highness's  palace  of  Nonsuch,  there 
was  a  famous  company  of  lords  and  ladies  in  difierent 
groups.  Here  would  be  a  famous  party  of  gallants 
paying  of  their  court  to  the  fairest  of  the  throng, 
whereof  the  greater  number  were  exceeding  fair, 
and  she  was  no  other  than  Lady  Rich,  usually 
styled  <<the  beautiful  Lady  Rich,"  and  well  she 
deserved  so  adn^irable  a  title,  for  nought  could  ez- 
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ceed  the  sweet  exquisiteness  with  which  the  lily  and 
the  rose  united  their  choicest  graces  to  deck  her  deli- 
cate cheek ;  or  the  soft  subduing  light  that  shone  so 
delightsomely  within  the  fountains  of  her  radiant 
looks.  All  her  features  were  of  the  same  unrivalled 
perfectness,   and  over  them  the  spirit  of  beauty 
breathed  so  wooingly,  that  such  as  gazed  upon  the 
tenlple  were  irresistably  drawn  there  to  pay  their 
devotions.     Foremost  in  the  circle  of  her  admirers 
was  one  who,  by  the  choiceness  of  his  dress,  the 
neatness  of  his  speech,  and  the  stucUed  courtliness 
of  his  manner,  was  manifestly  bom  only  to  shine 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court     Every  thing  about 
him  spoke  the  desire  to  please,  and  the  ready  smile 
that  accompanied  the  delicate  flattery,  appeared  to 
prove   how  aptly   he    could  receive  pleasure  of 
another.     This  was  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the 
very  mirror  of  courtesie  and  text-book  of  compli- 
ment, and  the  most  finished  courtier  of  his  day. 
His  apparel  was  not  more  dainty  than  his  phrases, 
and  his  behaviour  was  of  a  kind  fittest  to  accord 
with  both.    He  moved  as  though  I^  thought  him- 
self under  the  eyes  of  the  graces,  having  every 
gesture  so  properly  produced,  it  went  not  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  most  graceful  position  that  could 
be  accomplished  under  the  circumstances.     His 
features  were  so  fashioned  as  to  make  all  fair 
weather  in  his  kalendar.    The  sun  shone  every  day 
in  the  week.    There  was  no  winter,  no  clouds,  no 
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eclipses.  He  would  as  soon  have  hanged  himself 
as  frowned.  He  would  sooner  have  thro¥m  himself 
into  the  Thames  river  than  allowed  an  uncivil  word 
to  escape  him.  What  was  his  age  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  guess  with  any  exactness,  for  as  he  had  been 
heard  to  say  he  considered  age  to  be  an  exceeding 
vulgar  felloiv  with  whom  he  would  hold  no  acquain- 
tance, it  is  possible  he  disguised  himself  as  much  as 
he  could  to  prevent  his  being  known  by  so  rude  a 
person. 

But  Sir  Christopher  was  not  without  possessing 
something  of  other  talent  beside  the  courtly  accom- 
plishments of  fencing,  dancing,  and  compliment, 
nevertheless  bis  whole  ambition  was  to  apply  such 
gift  as  part  of  the  necessary  appliances  of  a  cour- 
tier, and  he  never  made  use  of  it,  save  only  to  help 
him  at  a  pinch  to  exhibit  his  continual  desire  to 
please.  About  him  were  divers  gallants  and  young 
gentlemen  of  the  palace,  who  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  model,  and  framed  their  speech,  their  apparel, 
and  their  behaviour,  as  nigh  as  might  be  to  their 
great  original.  ^  His  last  phrase  by  their  means  tra- 
velled quickly  to  all  pei'sons  choice  in  tlieir  speech ; 
and  it  was  by  the  same  assistance  the  last  new  step 
of  his  came  into  use  amongst  such  as  wished  to  be 
considered  the  very  fashionablest  dancers  of  the 
time. 

In  the  recess  of  a  window  that  looked  out  upon 
the  grounds  were  another  group,  the  cynosure  of 
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which  appeared  to  be  a  lady  of  a  most  delectable 
presence,  whose  ample  delicate  forehead  and  intelli- 
gent gaze,  gave  token  of  as  rare  a  mind  as  ever  was 
worthy  of  the  choicest  and  beautifullest  framing. 
She  was  a  notable  instance  of  woman's  perfectness, 
—  whose  moving  graces  created  the  exquisitest 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  those  gifted  ones  who 
came  within  their  influence ;  but  the  poetry  of  her 
0¥m  nature  was  full  as  exquisite  as  any  that  she 
called  into  being.  Her  voice  breathed  its  very 
atmosphere — and  her  eyes  were  such  bright  case- 
ments, within  which  it  hath  ever  loved  to  find  its 
home.  It  is  no  marvel  then  she  should  be  so  much 
the  admiration  of  all  true  lovers  of  excellence — 
that  her  good  opinion  should  be  so  much  coveted 
of  such  as  sought  after  praise  that  is  the  most 
valuable,  or  that  her  smiles  made  wherever  she  went 
a  midsummer  garden  of  the  mind's  unfading  flowers. 
Methinks  'tis  scarce  necessary  to  add  that  her  per- 
fect modesty  kept  worthy  companionship  with  her 
noble  mind,  for  it  may  be  taken  as  an  indisputable 
truth  that  high  intelligence  doth  ever  signify  the 
presence  of  moral  feelings  equally  exalted.  Be 
sure  that  where  the  mind  displays  itself  in  its  most 
sterling  character,  there  is  no  alloy  of  any  baseness. 
It  is  clean  impossible  it  can  be  otherwise,  for  how- 
ever it  may  sometime  seem,  nature  alloweth  of  no 
such  unnatural  aUiances.  Signs  of  great  intellect 
may  appear  where  want  of  goodness  is  equally  mani- 
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fest,  but  the  former  of  these  signs  on  close  scratiny, 
turn  out  to  be  not  so  admirable  as  they  look — in 
fact,  instead  of  being  the  sterling  gold  in  its  native 
purity,  they  are  only  such  ores  as  require  so  much 
cleansing  to  put  them  into  use,  as  will  hardly  re- 
pay the  labour.  It  may  perchance  have  been  found 
that  this  prcciousness  hath  had  a  bad  look  with  it» 
but  it  only  followeth  of  the  rubs  it  may  get  of  such 
l>ase  things  as  it  may  come  in  contact  with«  It  is 
still  as  sterling  as  ever,  despite  appearances;  and 
fair  usage  will  keep  it  in  that  brightness  it  ought 
always  to  wear. 

Leaning  aftcctionately  over  the  countess's  chair, 
was  a  young  gallant  of  a  like  noble  brow,  and  of  an 
asi)ect  somewhat  similar  in  its  intelligent  expression. 
There  was  something  more  of  gravity,  and  there 
was  something  less  of  sweetness  in  the  countenance, 
yet  there  were  the  same  highmindedness  beaming 
out  of  the  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  similar  thoughtful 
eloquence  smiling  around  the  comers  of  the  deli- 
cate mouth.  It  was  easy  to  be  seen  by  this  like- 
ness, and  by  the  tender  familiarity  with  which  one 
behaved  to  the  other,  that  they  stood  in  some  re- 
lationship. They  were  brother  and  sister.  Such 
a  brother  and  sister  as  the  world  sees  not  in  many 
ages, — perchance,  may  never  see  again,  for  they 
were  not  more  alike  in  the  admirablenesa  of  their 
outward  lineaments,  than  they  were  in  all  manner 
of  moral  and  mental  qualities.  Where  shall  we  meet 
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with  another  Countess  of  Pembroke — the  ready 
patroness  of  merit,  yet  outshining  all  merit  with  her 
own  ;  ever  ready  to  pay  her  homage  to  virtue,  yet 
in  herself  possessing  such  virtue  as  exceeded  all 
other  examples?  And  where  shall  we  look  for 
another  Sir  Philip  Sydney — the  soul  of  honour,  the 
i^irit  of  chivalry,  the  courtliest  among  the  courtly, 
and  the  bravest  among  the  brave — ^though  scarcely 
in  the  full  dawning  of  his  manhood,  his  wisdom 
went  beyond  that  of  the  most  experienced  counsel- 
lors, and  though  formed  by  the  choicest  gifts  of 
nature  to  fill  the  proudest  seats  in  the  chiefest 
places  of  greatness,  his  ambition  never  went  beyond 
the  performing  of  valiant  and  generous  deeds, 
writing  worthily  on  honourable  subjects,  living  with 
a  proper  respect,  and  dying  with  a  becoming  noble- 
ness. In  him  knighthood  possessed  its  last  and 
rarest  ornament,  and  manhood  one  of  its  most  ad- 
mirable examples.  Genius  acknowledged  him  as 
her  son,  and  honour  claimed  him  as  her  champion ; 
and  every  virtue  that  could  grace  humanity,  where 
all  in  him  that  was  human  was  of  so  gracious  a 
nature^  might  justly  have  put  forth  a  boast,  that  in 
him  they  shewed  to  the  world  how  well  they  could 
adorn  a  man. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  this  truely  gallant 
gentleman  was  the  love,  the  model,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  all  the  gallant  hearts  of  his  age.  Indeed, 
by  such  as  possessed  the  genuine  chivalrous  spirit. 
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he  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  deity.  They  con- 
sidered no  station  so  great  as  to  be  of  his  acquain- 
tance, and  no  honour  so  estimable  as  to  have  his 
praise.  It  therefore  foUoweth  very  naturally  that 
Sir  Reginald  and  Sir  Valentine  should  have  eagerly 
sought  his  friendship,  the  which  their  valour  and 
honourable  conduct  had  gained  for  them ;  and  this 
known,  it  is  in  no  way  surprising  the  former  of  these 
young  knights  should  now  be  standing  at  his  elbow 
joining  in  the  conversation  with  Master  Arthur 
Gorges,  a  young  gallant  of  great  worthiness — my 
Lord  Buckhurst,  a  nobleman  favourably  known  to 
the  muses,  and  divers  other  knights  and  nobleS) 
whose  love  of  song  went  hand  in  hand  with  their 
admiration  of  true  valour. 

Besides  these  there  were  a  great  crowd  of  nobles, 
knights,  and  ladies,  gallants,  courtiers,  oflScers  of 
the  queen's  household,  commanders  by  sea  and 
land,  learned  judges,  grave  prelates,  and  others  of 
her  highness's  loving  subjects  of  different  ranks  and 
conditions,  intent  upon  paying  of  their  court  to 
their  sovereign,  as  soon  as  she  concluded  her 
audience  with  certain  ambassadors  with  whom  she 
was  now  closeted.  There  was  a  great  variety  in 
the  colours  of  the  different  rich  stufis,  but  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  in  their  robes,  every  gallant 
wore  the  same  fashioned  doublet,  trunks,  hose,  and 
shoe-roses,  and  every  lady  the  same  long  sto- 
machered  dress  with  a  stiff  pokiug-out  farthingale. 
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Some  were  whiling  the  time  by  admiring  the  figures 
on  the  cloth  of  tissue.  The  commanders  were  con- 
▼ersing  of  the  famous  good  fortune  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  his  last  voyage.  The  ministers  were 
qpecolating  on  the  probability  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  courtiers 
amused  themselves  with  tales  concerning  of  the 
diffsrences  between  my  Lord  of  Leicester  and  the 
Earl  of  Sussex.  The  gallants  were  putting  off  their 
last  learned  graces  of  behaviour  on  such  of  the  fair 
dames  they  could  get  to  heed  them.  The  ladies 
were  conversing  either  of  the  newest  Venetian 
fashion,  or  the  latest  jest  of  Master  Tarleton,  her 
highness's  jester.  And  the  judges  and  prelates 
were  lamenting  together  the  intolerable  evils  of 
witchcraft  and  papistry ;  but  the  circle  around  the 
4Clountess  of  Pembroke  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney  were 
oewiling  the  hour  in  a  manner  more  profitable  to 
themselves,  than  did  any  of  the  others, — as  I  will 
here  endeavour  to  shew. 

"  Touching  the  capabilities  of  our  nature,"  ob- 
served that  illustrious  scholar,  ^'  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  there  is  no  greatness  it  may  not  aim  at 
But  there  can  be  no  true  greatness  independent  of 
the  afiections,  for  these  are  the  springs  that  do 
refresh  the  ground,  and  make  it  bear  the  noblest 
and  choicest  plants  at  all  proper  seasons." 

<<  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  same  things"  added 
his  sbter.    **  Perchance  there  have  been  philoso- 
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phers  to  whom  all  such  feeling  as  love  i^peared 
utterly  unknown ;  they  might  have  scofied  at  it  in 
themselves  and  ridiculed  it  in  others ;  but  such  ex- 
amples should  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  unnar 
tural  circumstances — like  unto  flowers  that  lose  their 
colour  by  growing  in  the  dark — or  fruits  that  part 
with  their  flavour  by  being  planted  in  an  improper 
climate.  That  is  sure  to  be  the  truest  wisdom  that 
cometh  of  the  most  benevolent  mind,  for  it  embraces 
the  whole  world  with  some  everlasting  truth  which 
hath  universal  happiness  for  its  object ;  whilst  the 
philosophy  of  such  as  have  no  such  feeling  in  their 
hearts  can  be  bom  only  of  books ;  they  are  mere 
scholars  that  have  no  better  object  in  view  than 
raising  themselves  above  their  fellows,  instead  of 
striving  to  raise  their  fellows  up  to  them.  Such  a 
philosopher  attains  celebrity  only  by  feeding  on  those 
who  went  before  him : — ^his  cunning  is  of  a  like  kind 
with  that  of  the  serpent  of  Moses,  which  swallowed 
up  all  the  rest" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Sir  Philip  Sydney ;  "  for  if  we 
notice  how  love  works  upon  the  mind,  we  shall 
readily  come  at  the  philosophy  of  the  affections. 
Taking  the  two  examples  of  this  feeling  in  onlinary 
acceptance,  to  wit,  the  lover  and  the  philanthropist, 
we  immediately  see  how  generous  love  hath  made 
them  in  their  notions, — the  one  is  ready  to  imdertake 
any  danger  in  the  conviction  of  his  mistress's  supe- 
riority to  all  her  sex ;  the  other  would  make  any 
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sacrifice  to  benefit  those  who  required  his  assistance, 
in  the  express  belief  of  the  extreme  worthiness  of 
the  whole  human  race.  The  valour  of  love  is  equal 
to  its  generosity;  and  methinks  these  twins  of  come- 
liness will  be  found  together  in  every  example  of  a 
true  knight  and  complete  gentleman.  Nothing  can 
be  so  valiant  as  love,  which  makes  so  undeniable 
the  Latin  adage  which  declarcth  that  love  con- 
quereth  all  things, — ^for  love  hath  achieved  the 
brightest  deeds  that  are  the  glory  of  chivalry.  But 
as  love  granteth  whatever  is  most  admirable  to  the 
object  of  its  regard,  it  seeketh  by  all  honourable 
means  to  make  itself  of  a  like  perfectness ;  and  is 
thus  by  degrees  led  to  the  attainment  of  the  noblest 
offices,  and  to  the  possession  of  the  most  honourable 
accomplishments  that  can  be  acquired." 

*^  So  I  have  thought,  though,  as  must  needs 
be  not  in  so  excellent  a  fashion  !"  observed  Sir 
Reginald. 

^<  But  surely  there  is  a  vast  distinction  between 
what  is  called  gallantry  and  genuine  afiection?" 
exclaimed  Lord  Buckhurst.  ^^  There  are  hundreds 
of  fine  popinjays  to  be  met  with,  protesting  a  mon- 
strous afiectionateness  for  every  woman  they  meet, 
and  I  never  saw  in  them  any  of  the  virtues  of  which 
you  spoke." 

<^  So  are  there  hundreds  that  afiect  great  reli- 
giousness," observed  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  ^^  which  is 
done  not  out  of  any  true  reverence,  but  merely 
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because  it  is  the  fashion.  But  genuine  gallantry  is 
of  an  exceeding  different  nature.  It  is  of  a  kin  with 
that  ancient  worship  that  honoured  all  deities  alike. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  these  instances  there  will  te 
found  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  the  heart  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  some  unknown  god ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  nature  there  exists  a  continual  anjdous- 
ness  to  have  that  place  worthily  supplied.  In  good 
time  such  desire  is  accomplished ;  and  be  assured, 
the  idol  there  placed  hath  more  worship  than  all  the 
rest  together." 

<<  The  true  worship  of  love  is  goodness/'  added 
the  Countess ;  <^  and  it  is  a  sign  by  which  genuine 
affection  may  always  be  distinguished  from  mere 
profession.  True  love  is  purity,  honesty,  truth, 
honour,  courtesy,  and  bravery  confessed  in  action. 
Where  there  is  any  meanness,  where  there  is  any 
selfishness,  where  there  is  ought  of  falsehood,  im- 
modesty, uncivilness,  cowarcUce,  or  villainy,  true 
love  never  abideth.  Doubtless  some  may  assert  this 
sweetener  of  life  hath  been  found  with  some  such 
base  accompaniments  as  I  have  just  named;  but 
out  of  all  doubt  the  latter  b  entirely  different,  and 
should  be  avoided  for  its  unwholesomeness.  It  is 
like  unto  such  honey  as  divers  sorts  of  wild  bees 
have  been  known  to  make  from  poisonous  flowers." 

<<  But  how  rarely  shall  we  find  this  love  in  all  its 
perfectness  and  purity!"  exclaimed  Lord  Buck- 
hurst 
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<^  Nay,  my  good  lord,  it  ia  none  so  rare  I "  replied 
Sir  Reginald,  with  some  earnestness.  <<  Wherever 
woman  hath  a  fair  field  for  the  development  of  her 
infinite  perfections,  such  love  will  follow,  as  natu- 
rally as  light  springs  from  the  sun ;  and  to  a  know- 
ledge of  these  absolute  graces  originated  that  proud 
sense  of  honour,  and  true  nobleness  of  feeling  in 
man,  which  hath  done  such  famous  achievements 
throughout  Christendom,  under  the  estimable  name 
of  chivalry." 

"  True,  Sir  Reginald,"  observed  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  with  a  glance  of  approbation  at  his  young 
friend.  <^  There  are  two  states  of  society,  in  all 
outward  appearance  as  far  asunder  as  are  the  poles 
— where  true  love  is  ever  to  be  met  with.  The 
one  is  the  courtly  empire  of  knights  and  ladies, 
which  produceth  the  gallantest  deeds  and  the 
honourablest  behaviour — the  other  is  the  simple 
republic  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  where 
innocence  is  crowned  with  a  garland  of  the  freshest 
flowers  of  the  field,  and  honesty  jogs  merrily  along, 
enjoying  the  pleasant  minstrelsy  of  the  pipe  and 
tabour." 

^^  Which,  think  you,  is  the  happiest  state?"  in- 
quired Master  Arthur  Gorges. 

<<  That  in  which  the  wants  are  the  fewest,  and 
the  desires  of  easiest  attainment,"  replied  the  other. 
<<  It  is  doubtful  to  which  we  ought  to  give  the  pre- 
ference.  Happiness  may  exist  indifferently  in  either 
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state ;  but  according  to  what  we  know  of  Arcadian 
manners,  these  same  swains  and  nymphs  must  have 
enjoyed  the  most  blameless  sweet  life  ever  heard  of. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  more  moving  picture  than  a 
choice  company  of  such,  tending  of  their  wooUy 
flocks  in  the  fresh  pastures— or  in  the  cool  even- 
tide dancing  away  the  joyous  hours,  with  their 
dainty  sweet  music;  whilst  in  some  green  arbour 
nigh  at  hand,  the  enamoured  Colin  whispers  a  love 
tale  to  his  blushing  Daphne,  and  the  seniors  of  the 
village  sit  under  the  shadow  of  the  friendly  trees, 
quaffing  the  rich  juices  of  their  vineyards,  and  teU- 
ing  of  marvellous  stories  and  merry  jests." 

<^  Ha !  cousin  Philip,  art  there  again  I"  exclaimed 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  as  he 
entered  the  circle,  clothed  with  such  gorgeousness^ 
as  far  exceeded  all  the  tiring  around.  ^^  Why  thy 
moving  descriptions  of  Arcadian  life  will  presently 
make  all  persons  of  worship  in  a  frenzy  to  attain 
the  like  happiness.  My  Lord  Burghley  sweareth 
he  hath  serious  thoughts  of  retiring  from  court, 
and  keeping  sheep  at  Theobalds.  Sir  Chrbtopher 
Hatton  hath  been  heard,  for  hours  together,  prac- 
tising on  a  small  pipe,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  queen's 
ladies  to  dance  to  his  piping  in  the  true  rural  style ; 
and  as  for  myself,  I  have  been  looking  for  weeks 
past  for  a  crook  and  a  shepherdess,  that  I  may  in 
the  very  properest  manner  sit  me  down  in  some 
enamelled  pUdn,  and  there  happily  live  out  the 
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remainder  of  my  days,  dividing  of  my  cares  betwixt 
my  lambs  and  my  love." 

<<  Methinks,  my  lord,  you  would  soon  pine  for 
the  splendid  pageantries  you  had  left  behind,"  ob- 
served the  countess,  with  a  smile. 

^  The  gentle  shepherd  would  be  ever  a  sighing 
to  be  once  again  the  most  accomplished  knight  in 
the  tourney,"  added  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  with  a  like 
pleasantness.  ^^  He  would  be  right  glad  to  change 
his  seat  on  the  enamelled  plain  for  the  saddle  of 
lus  good  steed — his  crook  for  a  spear — his  flock  for 
a  company  of  valiant  knights — and  his  faithful 
shepherdess  for  as  many  fair  ladies  as  he  could  get 
to  witness  his  admirable  matchless  prowess." 

"  Nay,  prythee  try  me  ere  I  am  condemned," 
answered  the  earl,  laughingly.  "  I  doubt  hugely  I 
should  be  so  easily  tired.  For  is  there  not  a  famous 
variety  of  amusements  ?  Could  I  not  delight  my- 
self by  carving  of  my  true  love's  name  wherever  I 
could,  till  there  should  be  found  more  Chloes  on  a 
tree  than  acorns  ?  and  then  would  I  not  sing  such 
songs  against  the  rival  swains  of  her  unmatchable 
rare  beauties,  that  they  should  be  dumb  ever  after ; 
and  play  on  my  pipe  till  the  feathered  choristers  of 
the  grove  would  hold  themselves  silent  to  learn  of 
my  wondrous  skill." 

^<  Perchance  it  may  be  so,  my  good  lord,"  said 
the  countess,  in  the  same  humour;  <<  but  take  it 
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not  as  want  of  courtesy  in  me,  if  I  doubt  the  po«i- 
billty  of  so  great  a  marvel" 

"  Now,  Without  flattery,  never  met  I  so  perfect  a 
disbeliever,"  exclaimed  Leicester,  gallantly.  <<I 
would  the  fates  had  so  ordered  it  as  to  have  made 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke  an  Arcadian  shepherdess, 
and  I  her  scarce  worthy,  yet  too  happy  swain.  Me- 
thinks  so  enviable  a  lot  exceedeth  all  honour  of 
chivalry ;  and  whether  in  the  valley  or  the  grove, 
at  the  dance,  or  tending  of  my  flock,  believe  me^ 
the  enjoyment  of  such  rare  happiness  would  put  out 
of  mind,  as  things  only  to  be  despised,  such  poor 
pleasures  and  distinctions  as  I  have  now  in  my  pos- 
session." 

*^  I  am  bound  to  you,  my  lord,  for  entertaining  of 
such  thoughts,"  replied  his  accomplished  companion, 
courteously ;  <<  yet  am  I  still  of  opinion,  the  noble 
place  you  now  occupy  would  content  you  more  than 
the  most  perfect  state  of  shepherd  life  that  is  to  be 
found.  For  as  it  is,  you  have  in  your  power  infinite 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  by  afibrding  your  coun- 
sel and  assistance  to  all  such  worthy  objects  as  may 
require  it ;  whilst,  by  your  prominence  in  the  public 
eye,  you  can,  by  acting  as  becomes  your  dignity,  be 
an  example  of  honour  that  every  honourable  nature 
would  be  glad  to  copy." 

^<  Such  I  will  strive  to  be  with  all  my  heart,**  ex- 
claimed the  Esilf  with  a  seeming  great  sincerity. 
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^  Indeed  the  most  pleasurable  part  of  the  high  sta- 
tion in  which  fortune,  rather  than  my  poor  ability, 
hath  placed  me,  I  find  to  consist  in  the  benefits  I 
am  enabled  to  confer  on  deserviilg  persons.  Nothing 
delighteth  me  more  than  to  honour  merit  as  it  de- 
serves ;  and  I  would  gladly  go  out  of  my  way  any 
distance  to  meet  with  some  worthy  creature  whom 
I  could  make  happy." 

Every  one  was  famously  pleased  at  hearing  of  so 
proper  a  speech  from  the  Queen's  favourite;  but 
such  was  his  usual  manner,  and  such  his  customary 
words. 

"  Finding  you,  my  good  lord,  in  this  happy 
mood,"  observed  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "  I  would  crave 
your  countenance  in  behalf  of  a  worthy  friend  of 
mine,  who  would  be  right  proud  of  possessing  it" 

'^  Say  who  he  is,  and  be  assured  of  his  merits 
receiving  proper  attention  at  my  hands,"  said 
Leicester. 

^  His  name  is  Edmund  Spenser,"  replied  the 
other;  ^^  and  1  look  upon  him  to  be  as  true  a  poet 
as  ever  wrote  verse." 

<^  Prythee  bring  him  to  me  whenever  it  suits 
you,"  said  the  Earl,  in  his  most  winning  manner. 
**  I  am  all  impatient  to  be  acquainted  with  one  who 
hath  acquired  such  high  honour  as  to  be  so  lauded 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney." 

^*  Believe  me,  my  brother  hath  said  no  more  than 
the  worthiness  of  Master  Spenser  gives  him  title 
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to,"  added  the  Countess.  ^<  As  £Etr  as  I  am  capable 
of  judging,  he  is  one  whom  future  ages  will  delig^ 
to  reverence." 

"  rfaitb,  this  Master  Spenser  hath  great  good 
fortune,  methinks,  to  have  his  merits  so  approved 
by  two  such  absolute  judges,"  cried  Leicester.  *^  O* 
my  life,  I  shall  not  be  content  till  he  number  me 
among  his  friends.  But  though  I  am  exceeding  loth 
to  leave  such  delectable  society,  I  must  bin  hie  me 
hence." 

He  had  scarce  uttered  these  words  when  he  felt 
a  nudge  at  his  elbow,  and,  looking  round,  his  eyes 
evidently  met  a  familiar  face,  for,  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  he  called  out,  <<  Ha  I  Tarleton,  what 
news?"     The  person  he  had  so  addressed,  had 
a  merry  eye  and  a  ruddy  countenance;   and  in 
figure  stood  rather  under  the  middle  size— the 
which  was  neatly  garmented  in  a  suit  of  Linoohi 
green.    This  was  no  other  than  Tarleton  the  player, 
who  was  in  such  esteem  of  the  Queen  for  his  many 
witty  jests,  that  it  was  thought  of  some  he  had  as 
much  influence  with  her  as  any  man  living.    Being 
so  great  a  favourite,  he  was  allowed  to  do  much  as 
he  pleased ;  and  if  his  wit  smacked  of  some  shaorp* 
ness,  few  were  so  unwise  as  outwardly  to  take  ofifence 
at  it     Then  he  had  with  him  so  odd  a  way  of  say- 
ing his  drolleries,  that  he  forced  many  to  laugh  lAo 
liked  not  being  trifled  mth. 

*^  News,  quotha!"  replied  the  jester,  affcer  fab 
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comicalest  manner;  ^^ay,  great  news,  I  warrant. 
An  honest  intelligencer  of  my  acqiudntance  told 
me,  my  Lord  of  Leicester  was  about  going  on  an 
embassy  to  Prester  John,  with  a  suit  of  motley  for 
his  wear,  and  a  case  of  toothpicks  to  hide  in  his 
beaid" 

'^  Marry,  that  is  news  indeed,''  answered  Leices- 
ter, somewhat  seriously;  <<  and  peradventure  it  came 
of  the  same  honest  intelligencer  who  assured  me 
that  one  Tarleton,  a  player,  stood  in  great  likelihood 
of  being  committed  to  Bridewell  for  allowing  of  his 
wit  to  run  foul  of  his  discretion/' 

**  Nay,  o'  my  life,  that  is  no  news !"  exclaimed 
Ihe  undaunted  jester,  ^  I  have  heard  it  this  ten 
year;  and  the  last  time  it  was  said  in  my  hearing, 
there  was  added  to  it  that  my  Lord  of  Leicester 
might  have  taken  offence  at  the  merry  player,  only 
the  generousness  of  his  nature  put  him  above  such 
ungracioosness." 

<<  I  tell  thee  what.  Master  Tarieton,"  said  the 
Earl,  taking  the  (Cher's  humour  very  pleasantly, 
^  there  seemeth  to  be  what  learned  mediciners  call 
sympathy,  in  the  effects  of  thy  wit — for  the  weapon 
that  makes  the  wound  can  as  readily  perform  the 
cure." 

**  (y  my  life,  yes,  an'  it  please  you,  my  lord," 
replied  the  jester,  making  of  a  jnock  doleful  face 
exceeding  ludicrous.  ^^  But  my  curing  hath  in  it 
more  of  the   cook  than   the  chirurgeon — for  it 
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seemedi  to  be  ever  a  getting  me  into  a  &1110118 
pickle."  Thereupon  there  was  a  manifest  sign  of 
laughing  in  every  face  that  stood  within  ear-diot. 

"  Perad venture  that  accounteth  for  the  attic  salt- 
ness  of  thy  jests,"  observed  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

^'  Ay,  and  if  he  selleth  his  wit  he  must  needs  be 
a  salt-cellar,"  added  Lord  Buckhurst^ 

"  Troth,  then,  let  those  who  are  below  the  salt 
look  to  their  manners,"  said  Master  Tarleton. 
*'  But  touching  this  conceit  of  the  salt,  if  it  is  so,  I 
shall  be  forced  to  keep  me  a  respectful  distance, 
else  will  every  lewd  fellow  be  taking  a  pinch  of  me 
with  which  to  savour  his  porridge." 

^^  Then  will  he  have  more  wit  in  his  porridge 
than  ever  he  had  in  his  head,"  said  Leicester,  good 
humouredly.  "  Take  such  pinches  as  lovingly  as 
thou  canst,  Master  Jester,  for  methinks  'tis  this 
very  saltness  which  keepeth  thy  wit  so  long  good«" 

"  1  promise  you,"  replied  Master  Tarleton.  "  But 
peradventure  too  much  of  that  savour  is  like  to  get 
me  the  reputation  of  a  dry  wit." 

"  Nay,  before  thou  canst  be  properly  dried,  thou 
must  stand  a  good  hanging,"  rejoined  the  Earl, 
with  a  laugh,  in  whic^  aU  joined. 

^'  O*  my  life,  I  would  as  soon  be  put  to  the  rack 
at  once,"  said  the  jester,  ^^and,  in  truth,  I  protest 
against  being  used  so  piggishly." 

"  Truly,  thou  art  hard  to  please  J"  rejoined  the 
Earl,  and  then  graciously  taking  his  farewell  of  the 
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Countess  and  her  party^  he  sauntered  along  on  his 
way  to  the  Queen's  chamber.  The  courtiers 
thronged  to  pay  their  respects,  and  commanders, 
prelates,  judges,  and  other  dignitaries,  seemed  all 
alike  anxious  to  gain  his  attention.  Some  were 
petitioners  for  his  influence,  others  came  to  thank 
him  for  some  favour  conferred,  and  to  all  he 
was  alike  courteous:— listening  patiently,  and  an- 
swermg  graciously;  and  as  he  went,  took  with  him 
the  good  wishes  of  those  he  left  behind.  Spying 
the  beautiful  Lady  Rich,  encircled  by  her  usual 
throng  of  admirers,  he  quickly  made  his  way  to  her 
side,  and  soon  proved  himself  the  most  accomplished 
gallant  of  them  all.  The  compliments  of  others 
were  insipid,  in  comparison  with  such  as  he  offered, 
and  the  lovely  object  of  them  appeared  to  appre- 
ciate the  distinction,  for  he  received  her  most 
winning  smiles. 

"  Many  take  me  to  be  of  some  wealth,"  observed 
he  to  her,  in  that  resistless  sweet  fashion  he  was  so 
fiuned  for;  ^  but  when  I  make  comparisons,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  myself  in  a  very  monstrous 
poverty.  It  is  long  since  I  have  beheld  the  poorness 
of  my  state,  and  envied  some  their  greater  fortune ; 
yet  I  can  say,  in  all  honesty,  were  I  Rich  now,  I 
should  be  rich  indeed." 

<<  Truly,  I  know  not  who  should  thank  you  most 
for  that  pretty  speech  of  yours,  my  lord  or  myself," 
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replied  the  beautiful  creature,  with  one  of  her 
exquisitest  looks. 

<^  I  protest  'tis  a  very  delicate  choice  conoeit,'' 
said  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  with  his  customary 
elegance  of  manner,  as  he  raised  a  gold  pounoefc 
box  to  his  nose ;  <<  infinitely  worthy  of  my  Lord  of 
Leicester,  his  extreme  sufficiency  of  wit;  and  absi>- 
lutely  corresponding  with  my  Lady  Rich,  her  rare 
prodigalness  of  merit.''  Whilst  the  young  gallants 
around  were  endeavouring  to  impress  this  fine 
sentence  on  their  memories,  Tarleton,  the  jester* 
approached,  and  spying  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatfeon, 
he  suddeidy  turned  round  and  advanced  backwards 
towards  him,  with  every  sign  of  a  most  serious  cour- 
tesy, making  a  profusion  of  becks  to  a  half  blind  old 
courtier  in  the  distance^  whereof  the  consequence 
was,  he  presently  stumbled  against  Sir  Christopher, 
and  trod  on  his  toes.  Now,  if  anything  would 
ruffle  a  man's  temper,  methinks  it  should  be  when 
he  is  essaying  to  make  himself  excessively  agree- 
able to  the  loveliest  woman  of  her  age,  one  should 
drive  against  him  awkwardly,  and  tread  with  some 
heaviness  on  his  feet.  All  expected  Sir  Christopher 
would  have  been  famously  ruffled ;  but  the  accom- 
plished courtier  smiled  upon  the  Queen's  jester, — 
as  Tarleton  turned  round  with  a  grave  indiflforent 
face,  on  the  instant  he  had  done  what  there  is  but 
small  doubt  he  intended — and  with  a  most  winning 
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gradousnesB  apolo^ed  for  having  been  in    his 
way* 

^  Nay,  I  hope  I  have  not  hurt  you,  sweet  Sir 
Ohrittopherl"  exdaimed  the  merry  player;  <<  I 
was  but  paying  of  a  proper  courtesy  to  my  Lord 
Bumble,  and  could  not  guess  your  worship  was  so 
nigh." 

**  I  return  you  a  bountiful  load  of  thankfulness 
for  the  wonderful  friendliness  of  your  enquiries, 
worthy  Master  Tarleton,"  replied  the  text-book  of 
compliment;  ^  I  will  entomb  such  preciousness 
in  my  heart  Let  your  excess  of  goodness  be 
gratified  by  the  conviction  I  am  in  no  way  hurt" 

^  (y  my  life,  I  did  think  I  trod  on  your  toes 
flomewhat  heavily,"  said  the  jester,  with  extreme 
aeriousness. 

*^  Toes,  worthy  Master  Tarleton,**  added  the 
mirror  of  courtesy,  with  one  of  his  blandest  smiles, 
^  belong  only  to  vulgar  persons.  A  gentleman  hath 
DO  such  pedal  appurtenances.  It  may  be  said  of 
sudi  a  one  that  he  hath  a  handsome  foot,''  continued 
he,  looking  at,  and  moving  one  of  his  feet  into  the 
gracefullest  positions;  <<  but  to  say  he  haUi  feet,  is 
no  sort  of  phrase  for  the  politer  sort;  and  toes  are 
altogetherbanished  from  courtly  language." 

^  Nay,  if  you  are  for  depriving  me  of  my  toes,  I 
must  e'en  take  to  my  heels,"  answered  the  other, 
and  thereupon  made  off  from  the  circle  with  all 
•peed. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Elarl  of  Leicester  had  whis- 
pered a  quick  succession  of  the  delicatest  flatteries 
into  the  ear  of  the  smiling  beauty  he  was  addressingi 
which  she  seemed  to  receive,  more  as  a  homage 
long  usage  had  accustomed  her  to,  than  firom  any 
particular  excess  of  vanity  in  her  nature.  Thenoe 
he  went  to  other  lovely  dames,  where  it  was  evident 
he  was  no  less  welcome ;  and  finally,  departed  to 
the  Queen's  chamber,  beyond  all  contradiction  the 
most  admired,  the  most  courted,  and  the  most 
honoured  of  all  the  gallant  company  assembled  in 
that  goodly  chamber. 

It  was  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  in  a  thick 
grove,  at  a  bow-shot  from  the  palace,  a  gallant,  in  a 
large  horseman's  cloak  and  a  broad  slouched  hat^ 
which  completely  concealed  him  from  observation^ 
was  seen  walking  from  tree  to  tree,  backwards  and 
forwards;  sometimes  whistling,  sometimes  hum- 
ming a  tune,  but  continually  looking  in  one  parti- 
cular direction,  as  if  he  was  in  expectation  of  some 
person  coming  that  way.  Anon,  he  would  grow 
impatient,  and  utter  something  that  smacked  of  an 
oath :  then  he  would  wrap  his  cloak  closer  round 
him,  lean  against  a  tree,  and  amuse  himself  awhile 
by  digging  of  his  heels  into  the  soil.  In  these  pursuits 
he  had  been  engaged  for  some  length  of  time,  when 
he  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  some  person, 
disguised  after  a  like  fashion  as  himself.  It  was 
evident,  these  were   the   same    two   persons   that 
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had  «tood  together  under  the  shadow  upon  the 
terrace  of  Kenilworth  Castle.  They  exhibited  a 
similar  caution,  and  they  behaved  with  a  like  mys- 
tery. 

"  What  news?^  enquired  the  new  comer,  in  a 
low  voice;  <<  hast  secured  the  prize?  Hast  not 
let  her  slip  through  thy  fingers  a  second  time  ?  " 

«  Never  was  prize  so  secure,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  other. 

*^  Good !  Exceeding  good ! "  exclaimed  the  noble, 
as  if  with  a  wonderful  excess  of  gratification. 

"  The  former  plot  failed  not  from  any  lack  of 
cunning  in  the  planning,'*  added  his  companion ; 
<<  I  was  baulked  of  my  success,  just  when  I  had 
made  secure  of  it — a  murrain  on  the  pitiful  fools 
who  were  so  meddlesome !  But,  in  this  instance, 
fortune  hath  been  more  kind;  and,  though  not 
without  exceeding  painstaking,  I  have  been  free 
firom  all  possibility  of  any  such  pestilent  inter- 
ference." 

"  Then  make  sure,  fortune  shall  be  thy  friend 
from  this  time  forward,"  replied  the  one  addressed 
as  my  lord.  *^  But  art  sure  none  know  into  whose 
hands  she  hath  fallen  !  " 

<<  They  could  not  have  the  slightest  guess  of  it^ 
I  have  managed  matters  so  well,"  answered  the 
other.  ^^  None  saw  her  taken,  none  know  where 
she  b  gone ;  and  I  have  given  her  in  charge  to  one, 
who  is  too  perfect  in  her  lesson,  to  allow  of  her  prl- 
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soner'a  having  knowledge  of  at  whose  suit  she  hath 
been  arrested*'' 

^^  I  approve  thy  discretion  infinitely,''  observed 
the  nobleman ;  <^  I  would  not  be  known  in  the  busi* 
ness,  on  any  account,  either  to  her  or  any  other. 
But  how  doth  she  look,  and  how  takes  she  her 
sudden  removal  from  her  friends?" 

^<  'Tis  beyond  all  art  of  mine  to  express  her 
looks,  my  lord,"  replied  his  associate ;  **  nought  but 
your  own  eyes  can  do  her  exquisite  perfections  jus- 
tice. Beautifiil  as  she  was,  she  hath  made  such 
progress  in  comeliness,  that  her  present  ajqpeeranoe 
putteth  clean  out  of  memory  the  graces  she  was  then 
possessed  of." 

<<  O  my  life,  then  she  must  be  a  most  rare  eresr 
ture,"  exclaimed  the  other  delightedly. 

'^  Truly^  she  is,  my  lord,  and  were  I  in  any  way 
richer  than  1  am,  I  would  wager  a  dozen  marks  you 
will  readily  acknowledge  on  beheading  her,  there 
lives  not  her  peer  in  this  world." 

^<  Well,  here  is  something  for  thy  diligence," 
said  his  companion,  giving  him  a  well  filled  poise, 
which  he  took  very  readily.  "  But  'tis  only  a  token 
of  what  shall  follow,  find  I  the  original  to  come  up 
to  thy  limning." 

<(  Would  I  were  as  sure  of  all  other  things,"  ex- 
claimed the  other.  ^  But  I  pray  you  take  good 
speed  in  your  comings  for  she  hath  been  made  so 
curious  about  you,  that  if  you  come  not  strugfat, 
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I  know  not  what  her  impatience  may  lead  her 
to.** 

^  Be  sure  the  first  moment  I  can  without  sus- 
picion absent  myself  from  court,  I  will  fly  like  a 
hawk,"  replied  the  noble*  ^^But  in  the  mean 
while  let  her  lack  nothing  by  way  of  amusement  to 
make  her  content  with  her  condition.  The  players 
may  be  had  to  entertain  her,  or  any  other  pastime 
she  is  likely  to  take  pleasure  in.  Spare  neither  ex- 
pense nor  trouble.  Have  ever  ready  such  variety 
01^  enjoyments  that  she  can  get  tired  of  none ;  and 
to  possess  no  time  to  reflect  on  any  other  matter, 
save  the  bounlifulness  of  the  provider." 

*^  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord,  without  delay." 

^  And  mark  me,"  continued  his  companion. 

**  Ay,  my  lord,"  answered  the  other. 

<<Let  Mistress  Crupper  take  proper  heed  that 
this  sweet  angel  of  mine  firmly  believeth  herself  to 
be  amongst  persons  of  worship.  Let  her  manners 
be  in  accordance  with  her  assumed  station,  at  the 
same  time  that  in  every  point  she  behaveth  with 
the  most  delicate  respect  to  her  fair  prisoner." 

<<  I  have  already  so  ordered  it,"  replied  his  as- 
sodate;  "and  Moll  knoweth  her  own  interests 
too  well  to  mar  them  by  any  misbehaving.  I  do 
assure  you,  my  lord,  she  playeth  her  part  in  the 
choicest  fashion — never  a  lady  in  the  land  could  do 
it  better." 

*<  Provided  that  be  the  case,  she  shall  have  a 
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suitaUe  reward,"  said  the  nobleman.  ^^  But  I  must 
be  gone.  Haste  back,  and  keep  her  in  continual 
impatince  of  my  coming.  But  above  all  things  be 
cautious  my  name  be  not  dropped  on  any  conside- 
ration, nor  ought  done  which  might  m  any  man- 
ner point  to  me  as  holding  the  slightest  share  in 
such  proceedings." 

<<  Rely  on  it,  my  lord,"  answered  his  companion, 
and  so  saying  both  departed  their  several  ways,  die 
one  chuckling  at  the  weight  of  the  purse,  which  had 
rewarded  his  in&mous  proceedings,  and  the  other 
congratulating  himself  on  the  apparent  success  of 
his  villainous  agent 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  have  been  readie  at  your  hand 

To  grant  whatever  you  might  crave, 
I  have  both  waged  life  and  land 

Your  love  and  good  will  for  to  have. 
I  bought  thee  kerchers  to  thy  head 

That  were  wrought  fine  and  gallantly, 
I  kept  thee  booth  at  boord  and  bed. 

Which  cost  my  purse  well  favouredly. 
I  bought  thee  peticotes  of  the  best. 

The  cloth  as  fine  as  might  be ; 
I  gave  thee  jewels  for  thy  chest. 

And  all  this  cost  I  spent  on  thee. 

Ballad  of  Ladeb  Greensleeves. 

Thou  art  a  shameless  villain  ! 
A  thing  out  of  the  overchaige  of  nature  : 
Sent  like  a  thick  doud  to  disperse  a  plague 
Upon  weak  catching  women !     Such  a  tyrant 
That  for  his  lust  would  sell  away  his  subjects, 
Ay,  all  his  Heaven  hereafter. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Mabel  was  left  in  as  bad  hands  as  it  could  be 
possible  for  her  to  fall  into.  It  is  a  question 
whether  so  vile  a  pair  could  elsewhere  have  been 
met  with — a  matter  of  huge  congratulation  to  all 
virtuous  minds.  These  two  were  thoroughly  heart- 
less, because  thoroughly  selfish — lost  to  all  sense  of 
shame  from  being  deaf  to  every  murmur  of  con- 
science—careless of  report,  knowing  they  had  no 
character  to  lose,  and  wishing  only  to  live,  out  of 
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extreme  disinclination  to  die.  They  had  been  in 
companionship  with  each  other  for  years,  bdieybg 
such  yilluny  as  they  possessed  would  only  be  tole- 
rated by  those  who  were  most  familiar  with  it;  but 
their  bad  passions  were  ever  breaking  forth,  and  it 
appeared  as  if  they  were  allowed  to  live  the  better 
to  remind  each  other  of  the  monstrous  baseness  of 
their  behaviour. 

All  that  such  wretches  could  do,  aided  by  the 
most  consummate  hypocrisy,  and  with  every  help 
unbounded  wealth  could  procure,  was  essayed  to 
render  the  pure  mind  of  the  poor  foundling  accet- 
sible  to  the  villainy  that  had  been  devised  agunst 
her.  Turn  where  she  would,  her  eyes  met  images 
of  voluptuousness — and  at  all  times  her  ears  were 
mvaded  with  meanings  in  opposition  to  all  honour- 
able  notions ;  but  the  extreme  craft  of  this,  over- 
threw itself.  The  mind  of  the  gentle  Mabel  was 
so  essentially  pure,  that  although  it  would  admit 
readily  every  image  of  beauty,  such  characters  came 
there  completely  divested  of  ought  of  an  objec- 
tionable shape,  and  her  nature  was  so  perfectly 
innocent,  that  indelicacy  of  any  sort  was  to  her  a 
foreign  language,  which  she  heard  but  could  not 
understand.  Whereof  the  consequence  was  she 
remained  despite  of  all  this  great  expenditure  of 
tubdety,  as  chaste  in  heart  as  the  day  she  first 
entered  those  polluted  walls. 

If  anything  could  lead  a  woman  from  her  own 
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integntjf  the  incense  which  was  continually  being 
oflbred  to  her  yaoity,  in  artful  praises  of  her  person, 
and  in  the  constantly  varying  costliness  of  its  decor»- 
tionSy  might  hare  sufficed ;  but  the  vanity  of  the  poor 
foundling  seemed  so  remotely  seated,  that  this  pre- 
oiouB  artillery  never  touched  it  She* took  the 
flattery  as  said  out  of  goodness;  and  wore  the  ap- 
parel as  sent  out  of  kindness. 

Many  days  had  passed  and  Mabel  still  remained 
imconscious  of  her  danger,  and  in  less  anxiousness 
concerning  of  the  old  knight  and  the  good  dame, 
dian  she  was  at  first,  because  her  assumed  friend, 
the  fictitious  Lady  Comfit,  had  assured  her  she  had 
informed  them  of  her  safety  and  comfort  Her  only 
desire  was  that  the  youthful  sleeper,  who  had  got 
himself  so  roughly  used  for  her  sake,  might  not 
have  been  much  hurt,  and  that  she  should  be  allowed 
some  early  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  his  ex- 
treme readiness  to  help  her  in  her  need.  She  was 
nuely  left  alone,  and  scarce  a  moment  was  allowed 
her  for  reflection :  and  the  conversation  of  her  crafty 
companion  kept  her  in  a  constant  state  of  marvel,  ad- 
miration, and  curiousness  concerning  of  the  princely 
gentleman  who  had,  as  she  thought,  taken  such 
•trange  means  to  shew  his  love  for  her.  One  day, 
aa  it  were  by  accident,  she  had  been  left  by  herself, 
and  naturally  fell  to  musing  on  the  mystery  of  those 
transactions  in  which  she  had  been  made  so  promi- 
nent a  feature.     She  sat  clothed  in  all  the  splen- 
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dour  of  Venice  and  Milan — and  it  might  be  truly 
said  her  beauty  more  became  her  tiring  than  her 
tiring  improved  her  beauty — her  arm  rested  on  the 
side  of  the  richly  carved  chair,  with  the  full  sleeve 
falling  back  disclosing  its  perfect  whiteness  and 
symmetry,  clasped  by  a  bracelet  of  purest  gold  and 
jewels,  and  her  fair  face  was  supported  by  her  hand, 
of  which  the  delicate  fingers  were  half  lost  in  the 
meshes  of  her  glossy  hair.  Her  radiant  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  fresh  rushes  at  her  feet,  but  thefar 
long  silken  lashes  gave  so  soft  an  expression  to  the 
deep  sweet  thoughtfulness  of  her  exquisite  counte- 
nance, that  it  is  doubtful  their  full  gaze  could  have 
appeared  more  admirable. 

Thus  she  thought  over  the  recent  events,  be- 
wildered with  their  strangeness,  and  perplexed  as  to 
their  purport,  till  she  was  suddenly  startled  from 
her  reverie. 

'<  Heavens  !  how  exquisitely  beautiful ! "  exclaimed 
a  deep-toned  voice ;  and  looking  up,  to  her  exceed- 
ing astonishment,  she  observed  a  tall  perscm,  en* 
veloped  in  a  huge  cloak,  and  his  head  covered  with 
a  broad  beaver  hat,  consequently  she  could  see  of 
him  nothing  but  his  face,  which  seemed  nobly  fefr* 
tured,  and  the  eyes  lustrous  with  a  very  passionate 
adoration.  She  had  scarce  had  a  moment  for 
thinking  who  thb  stranger  could  be,  and  what  he 
wanted,  when  the  cloak  and  hat  fell  at  his  feet^  and 
she  beheld  a  stately  figure,  clad  in  such  magni- 
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ficeDce  as  she  had  had  no  imagination  of.  The 
delicatest  white  silk,  daintily  embroidered  with 
gold,  formed  his  hose;  and  his  doublet  was  of  a 
light  pink,  fancifully  ornamented  with  the  choiceyt 
pearls,  having  the  sleeves  quaintly  trimmed  and 
slashed  with  amber  satin,  like  unto  the  round  full 
part  of  his  trunks.  His  ribbon  garters  and  shoe 
roses  were  of  a  corresponding  costliness;  and  as 
some  sign  of  his  nobility,  he  wore  the  order  of  the 
garter  round  his  leg,  and  a  St.  George  gold  chain, 
of  the  costliest  character,  pendant  from  his  neck. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  before  such  excessive 
splendour  the  poor  foundling  would  have  been  some- 
what abashed,  and  that  her  gentle  nature  would 
have  sunk  before  the  ardour  of  his  gaze ;  but  this 
was  far  from  the  case.  The  look,  the  manner,  the 
appearance  of  the  stranger,  convinced  her  that  he 
was  no  other  than  her  princely  lover,  of  whom  she 
had  heard  so  much ;  and  the  only  sign  she  gave  of 
his  presence  was  rising  from  her  seat  the  moment 
his  nobility  stood  confessed.  No  royal  queen  could 
ever  have  received  the  homage  of  her  courtiers  with 
a  truer  majesty,  than  did  the  gentle  Mabel  stand 
Jbefore  the  enamoured  glances  of  this  magnificent 
noble. 

<<  Nay,  I  beseech  thee,  do  not  stir  I/'  murmured 
he,  in  a  most  passionate  gallant  manner,  as  he  took 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it  tenderly  in  his  own.  <^  I 
regret  having  disturbed  such  a  miracle  of  lovelinessy 
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and  yet  I  could  not,  had  I  strove  ever  so^  have 
refrained  frxnn  expressing  in  some  measure  the  in- 
tenseness  of  my  admiration.  Much  as  I  had  heard 
of  thy  marvellous  beauty,  and  deeply  as  I  had  been 
impressed  with  the  glimpse  I  had  of  it  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Kenilworth,  I  was  totally  unprepared  for 
such  ravishing  perfections  as  I  beheld  when,  un- 
noticed, I  softly  entered  this  chamber.  He  who 
held  the  apple  when  the  three  goddesses  disclosed 
their  rival  graces  to  his  admiring  eyes,  could  have 
seen,  in  all  their  moving  loveliness,  nought  half  so 
worthy  of  pre-eminence  as  then  met  my  wondering 
and  most  enamoured  gaze." 

<^  My  lord,  for  such  I  believe  you  are  styled," 
repUed  Mabel,  with  a  simple  courtesy  that  became 
her  better  than  all  art  of  compliment;  **  you  are 
pleased  to  say  this,  as  you  have  been  pleased  to 
shew  me  other  signs  of  a  like  civilness  in  you;  and 
for  these,  believe  me,  I  am  as  truly  grateful  as  ever 
heart  was." 

<^  O*  my  life,  it  delighteth  me  infinitely  to  hear 
thee  express  thyself  so  well  disposed  towards  me^" 
answered  her  companion,  rapturously  kissing  of  her 
&ir  hand.  **  But  what  I  have  done  is  nought  to 
what  the  greatness  of  my  love  shall  lead  me  Uk 
But  prythee  tell  me  the  happy  subject  of  thy  deep 
study." 

<<  Indeed  it  was  no  other  than  yourself  my  lordi" 
answered  the  poor  foundling  very  readily* 
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**  How  proud  am  I  of  having  so  rare  a  student  I'' 
exclaimed  the  other,  looking  fondly  in  her  £ace, 
and  pressing  her  hands  with  a  similar  a£Pectionate- 
ness.  ^  How  dost  like  the  volume  ?  wilt  get  it  by 
heart?" 

^  In  my  then  thinking,  I  was  seeking  the  cause 
for  my  having  been  put  by  you  in  thb  place,**  an- 
^swered  MabeL 

<^  The  cause,  my  sweet  life  I"  cried  the  gallant, 
as  if  in  some  extreme  astonishment;  '<  why,  what 
else  cause  can  there  be  than  thy  most  exquisite 
•elf?  Look  on  those  lustrous  eyes,  observe  that 
delicate  cheek,  regard  that  eloquent  and  delicious 
mouth,  or  take  the  perfectness  of  those  matchless 
fisatures  and  peerless  shape  combined,  and  note  if 
tliey  oontain  not  such  prodigal  cause  of  love  as 
might  warrant  any  such  behaviour  in  a  lover,  as 
tiiat  I  have  been  forced  to  take  advantage  of.** 

<<  Methinks,  my  lord,  love  might  be  better  shewn," 
observed  the  gentle  foundling. 

^  In  some  cases,  doubtless,"  replied  her  com- 
panion; ^but  not  where  the  lover  is  so  circiun- 
stanced  as  am  I.  I  have  essayed  in  all  manner  of 
tlitnga  thou  shouldst  meet  such  respect  as  true  love 
delighteth  to  shew.  Thy  tiring  is  of  the  noblest, 
thy  lodging  the  most  sumptuous  that  could  be  bad, 
and  thy  fiare  the  delicatest  that  wealth  and  skill 
could  unite  in  producing.  Thou  hast  been  waited 
en  as  became  the  guest  of  a  prince ;  and  so  gallantly 
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entertained  as  might  be  shewn  to  an  enthroned 
queen!" 

^*  Truly  I  haye»  and  I  thank  you  right  heartily^ 
my  lord — ^yet " 

^*  Dost  lack  anything?  Hast  any  desire?  Has 
aught  proper  been  forgotten?"  continued  the  noble^ 
with  increasing  earnestness. 

"  Indeed  no,  I  have  store  of  things  of  every  sort, 
_but " 

*^  Dost  not  like  the  dwelling?  thou  shalt  be  re*- 
moved  to  a  palace/'  added  her  companion,  without 
allowing  her  to  finish  her  sentence.  **  Dost  not 
approve  of  thy  firing,  all  Italy  shall  be  searched  tot 
costlier  stufis?  Hast  fault  to  find  with  thy  at- 
tendants, thou  shalt  have  such  honourable  persons 
as  thou  cannot  help  approving  of?  or  is  anything 
amiss  with  thy  fare,  the  skilfullest  cooks,  and  the 
daintiest  cates  shall  be  fetched  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  to  give  thee  better  entertainment?" 

"  Truly  there  is  no  need,"  she  replied;  "  me- 
thinks  I  should  be  wondrous  dbcontent  seemed  I 
not  satisfied  with  the  bountiful  great  splendour  with 
which  I  am  surrounded;  still  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  have  you  do,  which  surely  you  cannot  avoid 
doing,  if  you  have  for  me  the  exceeding  love  yoa 
have  just  expressed^" 

^<  Name  it,"  said  her  companion,  in  an  impat* 
sioned  manner.  <<  If  it  taketh  up  my  whole  fortune 
— which  is  considered  to  be  in  some  excess — or  re^ 
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quireth  all  my  inflttenc& — which  is  said  to  be  second 
to  none  in  the  kii^dom — ^whatever  thou  dost  require 
shall  be  done  on  the  instant" 

"  Retium  me  to  my  friends,"  answered  Mabel. 

**-Whatl"  exclaimed  the  gallant,  evidently 
having  expected  from  her  something  very  di£Perent, 
«*  wouldst  have  me,  ere  I  have  ^scarce  had  an  hour's 
acquaintance  with  so  inestimable  a  treasure,  to  send 
it  away  where  perchance  I  may  never  see  it  again." 

*^  I  doubt  not  you  could  see  me  at  all  proper 
times,  with  worthy  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  permission," 
said  the  poor  foundling. 

*'  BeUeve  me,  my  dear  lif?,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  such  a  thing,  else  should  I  have  preferred  doing 
80^"  observed  her  companion,  with  a  famous  earnest- 
ness. ^  There  is  such  absolute  reason  for  what  has 
been  done,  as  would  convince  any,  were  I  allowed 
to  say  it;  but  at  present  I  must  needs  be  dumb  on 
the  matter.  Give  me  but  fair  trial,  and  if,  after 
some  time,  thou  shouldst  desire  again  to  aee  thy 
friends,  thou  shalt  go,  and  willingly." 

<<  I  thank  you  for  that  assurance,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Mabel,  somewhat  comforted*  **  In  very  truth 
I  am  most  anxious  to  return  home,  with  as  little 
tarrying  as  possible,  and  you  wiU  make  me  more 
bound  to  you,  by  helping  me  in  my  wish,  than 
could  you  by  detaining  me,  though  you  furnished 
my  stay  with  the  honourablest  entertainment  in 
your  power." 
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^  I  beseech  thee,  my  fair  queen,  move  me  not 
to  it  at  this  present,"  continued  her  noble  gallant, 
yery  passionately.  <'  Thou  knowest  not  what  great 
travail  hath  been  mine  for  thy  sweet  sake^  since  I 
first  had  glimpse  of  thy  enchanting  graces.  Allow 
me  some  solace  after  my  so  long  trouble ;  belie?e 
me  night  or  day  hath  been  one  continual  darkness 
with  me,  in  which  my  hopes  would  appear  like 
stars,  in  bright  assurance  the  sunrise  of  my  hap- 
piness was  nigh  at  hand ;  and  yet  it  came  not,  fill 
my  heart  was  nigh  upon  being  weary  with  so  mucb 
longing.  Nought  but  the  remembrance  of  those 
dazzling  beauties,  as  they  came  upon  me,  like  a 
sudden  flash  of  heaven  to  a  poor  heathen,  kept  me 
in  countenance  with  myself;  for  that  remembrance 
brought  with  it  such  good  warrant  of  gentle  treat- 
ment, of  excellent  kind  sympathy,  and  of  generous 
sweet  aflection,  as  a  nature  well  disposed  to  reward 
the  infinite  sufferings  of  unbounded  love,  is  ever 
possessed  of.  Let  it  not  be  I  have  rested  on  a 
broken  reed." 

<^  I  should  be  loath  to  deal  harshly  with  you,  my 
lord,"  replied  the  simple  foundling ;  <'  nor  am  I 
in  any  way  so  given  towards  any  one.  Yet  I  see  not 
I  could  give  you  any  relief  stayed  I  here  ever  so." 

*^  Be  assured,  sweetest,  nothing  is  so  easy,"  ob- 
served her  companion,  gazing  on  her  as  ena* 
mouredly  as  though  he  had  put  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  into  a  glance.  '<  Let  those  entrancing  eyes 
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disoourse  with  mine  the  true  language  they  were 
made  to  express,  till  volumes  of  loving  meaning 
beam  in  every  look ;  tmne  those  delicate  arms 
around  me  as  I  would  use  mine  own,  till  heart 
throb  fondly  against  heart  in  natural  unison,  and 
every,  nerve  throughout  our  enamoured  natures 
thrill  with  the  same  soft  ecstacy — and  bring  me 
hither  those  delicious  lips  that  make  the  ruby  pale, 
and  look  more  tempting  than  the  ripest  ruddiest 
cherry,  to  refresh  my  thirsty  soul  with  the  precious 
rapturous,  exquisite  sweet  balm  with  which  they 
are  bedewed.^ 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  I " 

"Behcdd  me  here,  thy  poor  petitioner,''  con- 
tinued the  enamoured  nobleman,  kneeling  on  one 
knee  at  the  feet  of  the  gentle  Mabel,  with  such  a 
look  and  with  such  a  manner  few  women  could 
have  resnsted.  "Note  to  how  mean  a  strait  my 
greatness  is  reduced — see  the  equal  of  princes,  the 
very  humblest  of  slaves.  Dear,  excellent  fair  crea^ 
ture  I  My  whole  being  is  bound  up  in  the  gaining 
of  thy  most  choice  a£Pections.  Shew  me  some  sign 
— a  smile,  a  word,  a  look — my  case  is  not  entirely 
desperate,  and  I  will  fill  the  air  thou  makest  holy 
with  thy  presence,  with  my  unceasing  love  and 
very  earnest  thankfulness." 

Thus  proceeded  this  accomplished  gallant  with 
the  innocent  gentle  Mabel — now  appealing  to  her 
sympathies,  —  now  endeavouring  to  awaken  her 
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pride — a  moment  after  striving  with  equal  earnest- 
ness to  excite  her  ^-anity,  and  anon  strwiing  every 
nerve  to  move  her  amliition :  and  thus  he  continued 
with  the  most  passionate  assiduity  for  several  days, 
breathing  into  her  ear  the  most  delicate  flattery, 
and  exhausting  every  source  of  entertainment  likely 
to    dazzle   or  capdvate  an   inexperienced  tender 
woman.    Save  with  her  sympathies  he  scarce  made 
any  advance,  which  made  him  marvel  infinitely, 
for  he   was  the  most  irresistable  lover  that  ever 
sought  a  fair  lady's  affections,  and  had  achieved 
more  triumphs   over  the   sex  than  had   any  half 
dozen  of  his  acquaintance.     There  was  not  a  turn 
of  their  hearts  with  which  he  seemed  not  familiar, 
and  he  appeared  to  know  the  cunningest  baits  te 
draw  up  their  desires.     But  this  exceeding  kno\i'- 
ledge  was  derived  from  the  court  circles,  or  those 
who  took  after  them  in  manner,  where  such  gifts  as 
he  possessed  could   scarce  fail  of  having  a  most 
absolute  influence.     ITie  mere  fine  ladies,  or  those 
eager  to   be  thought  so,  readily  gave  way  to  his 
many  fascinations,  but  the  poor  foundling  was  of  a 
very   difierent  sort     There  was  in  her  nature  a 
marvellous  combination  of  simplicity  and  pride— ' 
the  one  kept  her  ignorant  of  the  treachery  of  her 
companion— the  other  received  his  delusive  atten- 
tions as  though  they  were  her  just  right  and  title. 
Something  of  this  she  had  shewn  when  in  company 
with  Sir  Valentine,  when  the  modesty  of  her  ap- 
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parel  seemed  out  of  place  with  the  air  of  graceful 
dignity  and  easy  self-possession  with  which  she 
shared  in  the  court-like  converse  of  the  young 
knight; — but  now,  clothed  in  all  the  delicate  splen- 
dour of  the  times,  she  listened  to  the  dangerous 
homage  of  her  princely  gallant,  with  a  manner  so 
noble  as  must  have  convinced  any  spectator  she 
took  them  more  as  proper  respect  than  as  matter 
for  gratification. 

Her  noble  lover's  ecstacies  availed  him  nothing — 
the  fondness  of  his  behaviour  and  discourse  made 
as  little  impression — but  his  unceasing  efforts  to 
afiford  her  by  the  most  lavish  expenditure,  signs  of 
the  unbounded  estimation  in  which  she  was  held 
by  him,  were  accepted  with  gratitude;  and  the 
-teeming  terribleness  of  his  sufferings  when  her 
behaviour  put  him  into  a  desparing  mood,  were  re- 
garded with  a  natural  sympathy.  Here  she  was  in 
some  danger,  for  there  is  no  such  nigh  relations  to 
love  as  gratitude  and  pity. 

In  the  mean  while  William  Shakspearc  having  at 
last  met  with  Sir  Valentine,  instant  proceedings 
were  taken  to  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  place  to 
which  the  gentle  Mabel  had  been  carried.  Nothing 
coid^  exceed  the  manner  in  which  the  young  knight 
was  moved  at  the  relation  of  his  fair  mistress's  ab- 
duction. All  the  chivalry  of  his  nature  was  up  in 
arms  in  a  moment,  and  he  was  for  chasing  the 
villains  to  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth.  With 
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the  feelings  with  which  he  had  regarded  her  many 
moying  gracess  so  that  she  had  become  to  him  the 
sovereign  of  his  heart's  wishes,  he  felt  bowid  by 
every  principle  of  knighthood  to  peril  life  and 
limb  in  her  service,  and  mounting  his  palfrey  he 
rode  in  every  direction  to  find  some  traces  of  her 
flight  He  was  at  last  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  ^th 
the  man  elsewhere  spoken  of,  who  had  seen  her 
borne  past  him,  and  had  watched  her  direction, 
whilst  he  could  keep  her  in  sight;  and  with  this  in- 
telligence he  sat  off  as  soon  as  he  could  from  his 
kinsman*s  house,  accompanied  only  by  his  favourite 
companion,  the  youthful  Shakspeare  riding  of  a 
grey  gelding,  who  was  quite  as  eager  as  himself  to 
go  on  such  an  errand. 

The  feelings  of  these  two  were  as  different  as 
their  different  natures  could  make  them.  The 
young  knight  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  his  manhood^ 
saw  beauty  only  as  it  was  expected  a  soldier  should 
see  it — as  something  worthy  of  being  honoured  by 
the  honourablest  achievements.  The  young  student 
in  the  first  soft  glow  of  youth,  saw  beauty  only  as 
in  such  cases  it  might  be  seen  of  a  student-- as 
something  to  worship  at  a  humble  distance  with 
the  purest  and  noblest  thoughts.  The  one  believing 
it  to  be  his  duty,  would  have  boldly  proclaimed  the 
name  of  Mabel  as  first  in  his  esteem  wherever  he 
went, — the  other  feeling  it  to  be  his  nature,  would 
have  thought  it  sacrilege  to  have  mentioned  her 
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name  in  idle  company,  although  hb  estimation  of 
ber  was  not  a  whit  less  than  was  that  of  his  com- 
panion. 

They  proceeded  on  in  the  course  directed,  at  all 
reasonable  opportunities  Sir  Valentine  entertaining 
of  his  young  associate  with  a  very  gallant  discourse 
concerning  the  doings  oC  certain  famous  knights  in 
lo/we  with  notable  fair  ladies,  and  ever  and  anon 
Masoning  it  with  divers  pretty  passages  out  of 
Petrarcha,  his  sonnets  of  love,  to  which  the  youthful 
poet  would  seriously  incline  his  ear,  get  explained 
to  him  whatever  he  knew  not  the  meaning  of,  and 
observe,  question,  and  reply  upon  all  he  heard,  with 
such  sprightliness  of  wit  and  ingenuity  of  learning, 
as  both  astoniriied  and  delighted  his  fellow  tra- 
veller. 

They  passed  all  manner  of  pleasant  mansions, 
with  excellent  parks  of  deer,  and  beheld  the  country 
round  shewing  a  thousand  signs  of  the  decay  of 
sommer,  yet  still  possessing  so  much  of  greenness  as 
gave  it  a  semely  aspect  Occasionally,  they  would 
meet  with  a  brave  company  going  a  hawking,  each 
with  A  ftivourite  bird  on  the  wrist,  and  riding  on  an 
ambling  palfrey,  accompanied  by  attendants  carry- 
ing of  other  hawks  together,  perched  in  a  circle,  all 
hooded  in  their  £Eurest  gesses  and  Milan  bells,  ready 
to  be  cast  off  at  a  moment's  notice.  Anon,  they 
would  hear  the  loud  '<  Soho  I"  of  some  eager  hunts- 
man, and  they  would  rein  in  their  steeds  awhile  to 
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see  the  goodly  sight  of  the  hounds  in  full  chase^ 
and  the  gallant  assemblage  of  men  and  horses 
speeding  after  them  over  hedge,  and  ditch,  hill, 
and  hollow,  with  some  a  tumbling  in  this  place, 
others  leaping  in  that,  here  a  steed  gallopping  with- 
out his  rider,  and  there  a  rider  running  to  catch  bis 
steed :  and  a  little  way  further,  they  would  come 
upon  divers  honest  anglers,  pursuing  of  their  deli- 
cate sport  by  the  sedgy  margin  of  the  brook,  to  the 
manifest  catching  of  sundry  luce,  greyling,  perch 
bream,  and  dace,  then  uselessly  flapping  of  their 
tails  in  the  angler's  basket 

The  partridges  hid  their  heads  among  the  stubble 
— ^the  snipe  lurked  unseen  in  the  water-courses — 
the  wild-ducks  floated  in  flocks  over  the  broad 
ponds  and  marshy  lakes,  and  the  great  heron  lay  in 
her  haunt,  amid  the  thick  reeds  of  the  same  waters. 
On  a  l&ranch  of  a  withered  old  tree  upon  the  bankS) 
the  gaudy  kingfisher  was  making  a  choice  repast, 
and  in  his  hole  deep  in  the  sandy  soil  beneath,  the 
greedy  otter  was  busying  himself  with  a  like  occu- 
pation. Great  companies  of  small  birds  seemed 
pursuing  of  each  other  over  the  open  fields,  and  far 
over  head  the  noisy  rooks  gathered  their  black 
bands  to  ravage  the  distant  country.  As  the  tra- 
vellers skirted  a  wood,  they  observed  the  nimble 
conies  running  into  their  holes,  or  a  stray  leveret 
rushing  hither  and  thither,  without  knowing  where, 
scared  by  the  sound  of  tlie  horses  feet.     Presently, 
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a  young  pigeon  was  noticed  plying  of  her  wings  with 
the  desperate  eagerness  of  despair,  as  she  left  the 
wood  for  the  open  country;  but  a  murderous  hawk 
followed  in  her  track,  and  as  she  sank  panting  with 
agony  behind  a  tree,  he  swept  down  upon  her 
swifter  than  the  wind,  and  in  the  same  minute  fixed 
his  sharp  talons  in  her  heart 

Having  from  many  of  the  labouring  country- 
people  continued,  as  they  proceeded,  to  gain  such 
intelligence  as  still  led  them  on,  they  had  gone  a 
&mous  distance,  but  full  of  ardour  to  accomplish 
their  adventure,  they  pushed  forward,  regardless  of 
all  else,  save  the  rescue  of  the  gentle  Mabel.  It  so 
happened,  that  at  last,  to  their  constant  enquiries, 
nothing  profitable  was  gained.  No  one  had  seen 
any  such  persons  as  were  described  to  them.  Find- 
ing this  to  be  the  case,  they  retraced  their  steps 
towards  the  place  where  they  obtained  the  latest 
information,  with  the  idea,  that  if  any  house  lay 
convenient,  it  was  probable  there  she  had  been  car- 
ried. They  now  rode  slowly,  and  took  close  scru- 
tiny of  the  neighbourhood.  After  so  doing  for 
some  time,  they  spied  a  fair  house  down  in  a  hol- 
low, almost  hid  up  with  trees,  and  completely  sur- 
rounded with  a  high  wall.  Within  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  was  a  small  village,  of  some 
half-dozen  houses,  most  distinguishable  of  which 
was  the  open  smithy,  the  little  inn,  and  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  all  manner  of  things  needed  in  such  a 
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place.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  make  for  this 
village  at  once,  as  being  the  likeliest  spot  to  gain  the 
necessary  intelligence,  and  where  they  could  get 
refreshments  for  themselves  and  beasts,  wluUt  they 
made  their  enquiries. 

As  they  rode  into  the  yard,  William  Shakspeare 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man,  in  whose  unpleasing 
features  he  immediately  recognised  the  villain  who 
had  struck  him  when  he  seized  his  companion.  The 
fellow  saw  not  who  had  observed  him,  for  be  was 
busy  playing  at  bowls  under  a  shed  with  (fi^rs 
other  persons.  The  youthful  poet  resolved  on  say- 
ing nothing  of  this  discovery  till  a  more  fitting 
opportunity  presented  itself,  therefore  quietly  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  young  knight,  in  As- 
mounting,  giving  his  palfrey  in  charge  to  the 
landlord,  and  entering  the  inn.  Upon  sitting  him- 
self in  a  chamber  to  which  he  and  Sir  Valentiiie 
were  shewn,  he  observed  a  decent  sort  of  man,  of  a 
middle  age,  seated  on  a  settle,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  a  jug  of  ale  on  the  table  before  him.  As 
William  Shakspeare  took  himself  to  make  a  hearty 
meal  of  what  was  set  before  him,  he  gave  another 
glance  at  the  person  with  the  book,  and  anotfier 
after  that,  and  he  still  thought,  as  he  had  imagined 
when  he  first  came  into  the  room,  that  the  counte- 
nance was  familiar  to  him.  Sir  Valentine,  finding 
a  stranger  with  them,  was  pondering  with  himself 
whether  he  should  abstain  from  seeming  curiouS} 
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which  might  perchance  defeat  his  object,  or  attempt 
cautiously  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries  of  this 
very  person.  However,  it  so  fell  out,  that  the 
stranger  raised  his  eyes  from  the  book,  on  which  he 
seemed  as  intent  as  though  he  were  the  most  scho- 
larly person  that  had  ever  lived,  and  thereupon 
encountered  the  somewhat  earnest  gaze  of  the 
youthful  Shakspeare. 

^Why,  surely?^  exclaimed  the  stranger,  in  a 
pleased  surprise — ^^  yes,  it  must  be.  O*  my  life, 
'tis  either  Will  Shakspeare  or  his  ghost" 

^  'Us  myself^  worthy  Master  Burbage,"  replied 
the  young  poet,  proceeding  quickly  to  take  the 
pn^red  hand  of  the  father  of  his  friend  and  school- 
fellow. 

^'Olad  to  see  thee,  b/r  lady!"  said  the  ottier, 
giving  his  young  acquaintance  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand. 

*^  And  how  do  thy  excellent  parents  ~and  how  is 
IXck,  my  son—and  how  are  all  my  honest  friends 
at  Stratford?"  The  youthful  Shakspeare  quickly 
gave  him  the  intelligence  he  required ;  Sir  Valen- 
tine remaining  silent,  yet  glad  they  were  known  to 
each  other. 

^  But  what  hath  brought  you  here,  worthy  Master 
Burbage?"  enquired  the  young  poet  at  last 

<<  Ey,  what,  indeed  I"  replied  the  player,  some- 
what dolefully.  **  'Sprecious  I  1  would  I  had  never 
come  nigh  the  place.    Methinks  I  cannot  help 
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getting  myself  into  a  famous  trouble  on  account  of 
it,  which  may  spoil  my  fortune  ever  after." 

^^  Alack,  that  is  woeful  news !"  observed  ^^^lliam 
Shakspeare.  "  But»  I  pray  you,  tell  me  bow  that 
is  so  like  to  be?" 

"  Why,  this  is  it,"  answered  Master  Burbage : 
^^  I  have  been  sent  down  with  my  company  to  play 
stage  plays  and  interludes  for  the  entertainment  of 
some  ladies  living  in  a  house  hard  by."^ 

"  I  pray  you,  tell  me  if  the  fellow  in  green,  now 
playing  at  bowls,  belongeth  to  that  house?"  en- 
quired the  young  poet,  very  earnestly. 

^'  Out  of  all  doubt,  he  doth,*'  replied  the  player. 
^^  He  is  the  serving  man  of  my  Lady  Arabella 
Comfit^' 

^<  The  house  hath  an  ancient  look  with  it,  and 
lieth  hid  among  trees  somewhat  to  the  left  of  this  ?^ 
observed  his  youthful  friend;  and  at  hearing  this^ 
Sir  Valentine  listened  with  a  very  singular  curious^ 
ness. 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  place,"  said  Master  Burbage,  a 
little  impatiently.  "  Now,  we  have  been  ordered  to 
get  ourselves  perfect  in  a  new  play  by  the  next  day 
after  to-morrow  at  noon,  to  play  before  this  noble 
lady  and  her  friends,  at  her  own  house ;  and  as  we 
are  all  intent  upon  studying  our  parts,  a  certain 
boy  of  our  company  who  playeth  principal  woman, 
hath  the  ill  hap  to  be  taken  with  a  desperate  illness ; 
and  we  know  not  what  to  do  on  account  of  it,  for 
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we  cannot  play  without  him ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  assist  us  in  any  manner,  he  is  in  so  bad 
a  state.** 

William  Shakspeare  mused  on  this  intelligence 
for  some  minutes,  then  asked  sundry  questions  con- 
cerning the  part  the  sick  boy  was  to  have  played, 
which  Master  Burbage  shewed  him  by  the  book  he 
had  in  his  hand ;  and  afterwards,  both  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Sir  Valentine  and  the  other,  offered,  on 
condition  Master  Burbage  should  pass  off  himself 
and  his  companion  as  of  his  company,  he  would 
himself  diligently  essay  the  playing  the  part  the  sick 
boy  ought  to  have  jdayed.  Drowning  men  catch  at 
straws;  and  just  so  eagerly  did  Master  Burbage 
avail  himself  of  this  offer  —  {N*omised  what  was 
required,  and,  moreover,  offered  to  give  the  volun- 
teer such  instructions  in  the  playing  of  the  part  as 
might  be  necessary  for  him  to  know.  Upon  the 
first  opportunity,  William  Shakspeare  told  Sir  Va- 
lentine his  reasons  for  having  done  as  he  had;  with 
the  which  the  latter  was  so  greatly  satisfied,  that  he 
became  a  player  on  the  sudden,  with  as  much  wil- 
lingness as  he  would  have  entered  a  battle  field. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Come,  1*11  be  out  of  this  a^e. 

For  to  live  thus  is  not  indeed  to  live ; 

It  is  a  mockery  and  abuse  of  life ; 

I  will  not  henceforth  save  myself  by  halves ; 

Lose  all  or  nothing. 

Webster. 

Patd.  Thou  shalt  not  go  in  liberty  to  thy  grave. 

For  one  night  a  sultana  is  my  slave. 

Mustapha,  A  terrible  little  tyranness. 

Massinger. 

But  though  this  mayden  tendre  were  of  age, 

Yet  in  the  brest  of  hire  virginitee 

There  was  endosed  sad  and  ripe  corage. 

Chaucer. 

Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  tiian  woman,  wise ; 

At  least  be  more  than  I  was ;  and  be  sue 

You  credit  anything  the  light  gives  light  Us 

Before  a  man.     Rather  believe  the  sea 

Weeps  for  the  ruined  merchant  when  he  roars ; 

Rather  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails, 

When  the  strong  cordage  cracks ;  rather  the  sun 

Comes  but  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  autumn 

When  all  falls  blasted. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Master  Burbagx  was  delighted  at  a  rehearsal 
at  findmg  not  only  how  well  his  young  friend 
became  his  petticoats,  but  how  truly  and  gracefully 
he  enacted  the  difierent  scenes  in  which  be  was  to 
play.  Certes  William  Shakspeare  was  not  a  player 
for  the  first  time,  as  witness  his  early  playing  of 
Gamm^  Gurton's  Needle,  and  divers  other  in- 
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terlades  with  his  schoolfellows  Green,  Burbage, 
Hemings,  and  Condell;  but  he  felt  there  was  a 
monstrous  difference  betwixt  doing  of  such  things 
in  the  manner  of  school-boys,  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment only,  and  attempting  it  in  the  fashion  of  real 
players  for  the  entertainment  of  a  gallant  company. 
But  by  the  aid  of  Master  Burbage  he  got  over 
much  of  the  difficulty. 

The  play  appeared  cunningly  writ  with  no  other 
end  than  to  lead  to  the  undoing  of  the  gentle 
MabeL  At  least  so  thought  Sir  Valentine  and  his 
youthful  friend ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  them 
the  young  knight  should  play  one  of  the  minor 
characters  in  the  which  there  was  little  to  say  or 
do^  but  it  gave  excellent  opportunity  of  Sir  Valen- 
tine's noting  who  were  of  the  company,  and  if  such 
person  as  they  expected  should  be  among  them,  it 
afforded  a  mean  for  her  recognising  him,  and  so 
knowing  friends  were  near.  This  was  done  in  case 
she  should  not  know  again  the  features  of  T^^am 
Shaki^)eare,  as  he  thought  it  possible  she  might 
not.  There  was  another  incident  in  the  plot,  but 
this  the  young  player  kept  to  himself. 

The  time  arrived,  and  the  players  were  ready. 
Master  Burbage  was  encouraging  his  youthful 
companion  with  great  store  of  praise,  who,  dressed 
in  feminine  apparel,  was  to  personate  a  young 
country  girl.  In  the  first  scene  a  noble  lover  ap- 
pears, acquainting  his  confidant  how  he  had  seen 
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such  perfection  in  womanhood,  as  he  must  sigh  his 
heart  away  for,   was  he  not  allowed  her  sweet 
society  to  ease  his  pain,  whereupon  in  pity  of  his 
lord's  dolorous  moan,  the  other  is  made  to  offer  to 
carry  her  off  on  the  instant,  to  the  which,  seeing  no 
other  way  of  having  her,  the  passionate  lover  gives 
his  reluctant  consent.     Then  followed  an  attempt 
to  carry  off  the  damsel,  with  her  rescue  by  the  in- 
terference of  her  friends.     Here  the  young  player 
came  upon  the  stage,  which  was  one  end  of  a  large 
chamber,  the  players  coming  in  by  a  door  at  each 
side.     At  the  other  end  he  observed  four  persons 
sitting,  but  to  his  amazement  they  were  all  masked, 
as  persons  of  quality  often  were.     The  first  near 
him  was  a  lady  of  a  most  graceful  figure,  dressed 
in  as  great  magnificence  as  he  had  seen  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth.     The  next  was  a  gallant, 
in  apparel  equally  gorgeous,  who  occasionally  turned 
from  the  lady  to  speak  to  another  gallant  less  nobly 
clad,  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  him,  and  beyond 
him  was  another  lady  very  richly  garmented,  but 
in  no  comparison  with  the  fiist 

Whether  the  lady  so  bountifully  attired  was  the 
fair  creature  of  whom  they  were  in  search  he  had 
no  means  of  knowing,  for  she  gave  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition at  his  appearance.  When  Sir  Valentine  came 
on  the  stage  she  started  somewhat,  and  asked  some 
questions  of  her  companion,  and  appeared  to  take 
greater  interest  in  the  play.    Then  was  enacted  her 
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being  carried  off  from  her  home,  to  the  house  of  a 
kinswoman  to  the  noble  gallant's  confidante.    Here 
the  country  maid  was  seen  clothed  in  the  richest 
stuffs  and  jewels,  and  paid  all  manner  of  honourable 
attentions.   At  the  sight  of  Sir  Valentine,  again  the 
youthful  lady  gazed  on  him  with  more  earnestness 
than  she  did  before,  and  her  interest  in  the  play 
evidently  grew  deeper  and  deeper.     After  this  the 
princely  lover  entered,  and  with  the  fondest  rhetoric 
implored  the  love  of  the  seeming  Mabel,  till  he  so 
moved  her,  as  it  appeared,  she  was  content  to  pro- 
mise him  all  manner  of  happiness,  to  his  infinite 
contentation.     To  end  all,  there  was  to  be  a  soli- 
loquy to  be  spoken  by  the  heroine,  in  which  she 
was  to  applaud  herself  to  the  echo  for  her  gene- 
rousness  in  behalf  of  a  gentleman  who  had  shewn 
towards  her  such  extreme  honour,  and  vow  to  be 
his  true  love,  and  his  alone  ever  after,  till  death 
should  put  asunder  their  mutual  loving  hearts. 

This  the  players  considered  the  difficultest  pas  • 
sage  of  the  whole,  to  be  done  with  proper  effect. 
As  yet  their  new  companion  had  conducted  himself 

m 

beyond  their  expectations ;  but  this  long  soliloquy 
was  a  di£5cult  part  for  the  ablest ;  and  fears  were 
entertained  he  might  lose  himself  in  it,  and  so 
break  down.  To  prevent  this  as  much  as  possible, 
Master  Burbage  stationed  himself  at  one  of  the 
open  doors,  so  as  not  to  be  in  sight  of  the  audience. 
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to  prompt  him  in  case  be  was  at  a  loss.  There  was 
the  fictitious  Mabel,  io  all  the  splendour  of  her 
supposed  greatness,  and  there  stood  the  anxious 
prompter  with  book  in  hand,  hoping  with  all  his 
might  the  play  would  end  as  well  as  it  had  pro- 
ceeded. The  prompter  gave  the  cue,  but  to  his 
extreme  astonishment  the  young  player  spoke  words 
dean  different  The  prompter  in  an  agony  of  dread 
that  all  would  be  marred,  gave  out  the  cue  again 
somewhat  louder,  but  still  the  young  player  pro- 
ceeded with  a  speech  as  opposite  to  that  he  ou^it 
to  have  said  as  two  different  things  could  be.  Horror 
struck,  the  poor  player  cast  down  his  book,  and 
began  pulling  of  his  hair,  kicking  the  ground,  and 
muttering  imprecations  against  the  author  of  his 
ruin,  as  he  imagined  the  youthful  Shakspeaie  to 
be,  that  all  the  players  came  marvelling  to  see  what 
had  produced  such  strange  effects. 

But  if  Master  Burbage  was  so  moved,  not  less 
so  was  the  lady  nighest  to  the  stage.  Her  three 
companions  were  engaged  in  earnest  converse^  wttb» 
out  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  what  was  pass- 
ing elsewhere.  The  intentness  of  the  three  to  the 
subject  of  their  converse,  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  young  player ;  and  though  he  suspected  the 
fair  deity  of  his  dreams  was  the  lady  who  paid  such 
unceasing  attention  to  the  play,  he  essayed  to  have 
some  certain  knowledge  of  it  by  a  device  of  hb  own* 
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Therefore  instead  of  speaking  the  proper  soliloquy, 
he  spoke  the  following  passage,  which  he  had  written 
to  say  in  its  place,  if  circumstances  served : — 

**  Now  with  my  heart  let  me  hold  conference. 
This  lord,  he  speaks  me  hdr,  he  clothes  me  fine, 
He  entertains  me  honoorably  and  well : 
But  how  know  I  his  purport  in  all  this  ? 
Is  it  in  honesty,  is  it  in  respect  ? 
Doth  it  mean  well  or  ill,  or  good  or  bad  ? 
His  words  are  cups  that  brim  all  o'er  with  love, 
But  is  there  sign  of  wedding  in  this  cheer  ? 
Perchance  the  lore  he  proffers  comes  to  me 
In  some  polluted  vessel,  that  hath  been 
Lipped  by  dishonoured  maids  in  wantonness. 
Or  drained  by  thoughtless  women  in  their  shame  ? 
These  gaudy  trappings,  are  they  meant  to  be 
The  tire  of  marriage  sent  by  honest  love, 
Or  the  more  taudry  livery  of  guilt  ? 
And  all  this  splendour,  all  this  bounteous  state. 
This  worship,  travail,  reverence,  and  respect — 
*Tis  prodigal,  tis  admirable,  *tis  rare. 
Most  chdce,  most  noble,  delicate,  and  sweet — 
But  doth  it  cover  any  meaner  thing  ? 
A  thing  so  base,  so  vile,  so  infamous. 
It  doth  require  to  be  thus  thickly  gilt 
To  make  the  metal  take  a  sterling  shi^  ? 
m  think  of  this.** 

The  lady  appeared  somewhat  agitated  during  the 
delivery  of  these  passages,  and  leaned  forward  in 
her  chair,  drinking  in  every  word,  evidently  with 
the  most  intense  interest.  The  young  player  no- 
ticing these  signs^  and  observing  too  that  her  com- 
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panions  were  still  paying  no  heed  to  him,  proceeded 
with  these  words:— 

<*  Alack,  I  cannot  doubt 
These  words  mean  villainy,  these  garmenta  shame» 
This  entertainment  mischiefs  of  the  wont 
Methinks  the  very  air  I  breathe,  feels  thick 
With  craft  and  malice,  treachery  and  crime  1 
And  I  am  here  alone — far  from  all  help — 
Close  watched,  well  guarded,  providently  kept. 
But  hush  !  there  needs  great  caution.     Not  a  word, 
A  sound,  a  gesture,  dare  I  give  to  shew 
I  look  suspiciously  upon  these  schemes. 
And  yet  there  might  be  present  even  here 
Friends  who  would  strain  their  hearts  for  my  escape 
Shewed  I  some  sign  I  would  assay  their  aid. 
At  least  I'll  let  them  see  I  wear  a  face 
That  needs  no  mask — for  I  can  truly  swear 
As  yet  it  holds  no  intercourse  with  shame." 

In  an  instant  the  mask  was  taken  o£P  the  lady  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  play,  and,  as  the  youthful 
Shakspeare  had  for  some  minutes  anticipated,  he 
beheld  the  guileless  beautiful  countenance  of  the 
gentle  Mabel,  flushed  with  excitement,  and  gazing 
upon  him  with  so  imploring  anxious  a  look,  it  was 
plain  she  had  felt  every  word  he  had  uttered.  The 
face  was  again  masked,  quite  unobserved  by  her 
companions.  The  young  player  made  a  sign  of 
recognition,,  and  concluded  with  these  lines :— - 

**  These  friends  1*11  trust,  I  know  they  may  be  found 
Out  by  the  gate  that  ends  the  garden  wall. 
There  will  I  seek  them  with  what  speed  I  may ; 
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Having  assurance,  by  their  means,  to  *scape 
The  living  hell  that  holds  me  round  about ; 
And  back  return  to  innocence  and  peace. 
An  honoured  dwelling,  and  a  spotless  name.** 

"  Come,  sweetest,  the  play  is  ended,"  whispered 
her  noble  gallant.  Mabel  mechanically  rose,  and 
accompanied  him  to  her  own  chamber.  Her  feel- 
ings were  in  such  a  state  of  tumult  she  dared  not 
speak.     She  repeated  to  herself  the  lines — 

^  I  know  they  may  be  found 
Out  by  the  gate  that  ends  the  garden  wall.'* 

as  if  she  would  impress  them  so  firmly  on  her 
memory  there  could  be  no  chance  of  her  forgetting 
them :  she  also  remembered  the  hint  that  had  been 
given  her  to  be  cautious,  but  she  had  been  so 
little  accustomed  to  disguise,  that  here  she  some- 
what feared  for  herself.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
bad  been  so  deep,  so  strong,  and  so  sudden  from  a 
sense  of  security  and  gratitude  to  a  sense  of  disgust 
and  abhorrence^  that  it  left  her  for  some  minutes 
so  greatly  bewildered,  she  scarce  knew  what  she  was 
about  Presently  her  lover  and  herself  unmasked. 
The  signs  of  a  disturbed  nature  so  visible  in  her, 
he  seemed  to  expect  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
his  craftily  devised  play,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  it  had  produced  all  the  effect  he 
had  desired.  It  was  time  now,  he  thought,  to 
follow  up  his  advantage  before  the  simple  girl  could 
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have  opportunity  for  reflection,  and  he  made  him- 
self  ready  with  the  desperate  earnestness  of  a  de- 
termined profligate  to  conclude  the  plot  against 
her,  as  it  had  been  settled  by  his  companions  in 
imquity,  during  the  delivery  of  the  conducing 
soliloquy.  He  came  close  to  her,  and  wound  his 
arm  fondly  round  her  waist,  as  she  was  endeayour- 
ing  to  put  her  disordered  thoughts  into  somethii^ 
resembling  purpose,  bringing  his  face  as  near  to 
her's  as  he  might,  and  gazing  into  her  eyes  with 
the  most  fond  and  passionate  glances. 

<^  My  sweet  life,''  murmured  he,  in  such  soft 
thrilling  tones  as  he  fiincied  would  be  most  eflfec* 
tive,  <^We  dally  with  opportunity*  The  hapimiesa 
I  have  so  long  coveted,  and  so  thoroughly  strove  to 
deserve,  should  now,  methinks,  be  my  just  reward. 
Love  beckons  us  to  mutual  bUss*  Hither  with  me 
awhile^  upon  those  bahny  lips  to  breathe  new  life, 
and  taste  such  joy  as  the  enamoured  soul  alone 
can  know.  Prythee,  come  this  way,  my  heart  I — 
my  queen  !; — ^my  treasure  V*  The  gentle  Mabel 
allowed  herself  to  be  borne  unreristingly  towards 
the  next  chamber,  seemingly  as  if  stupified  by  the 
fascinating  gaze  of  her  licentious  companion,  who 
hung  over  her  exqmsite  countenance  as  he  drew 
her  along  like  a  gloating  serpent;  but  the  noble 
pride  of  her  nature  at  last  made  itself  manifest,  for 
as  she  came  near  the  door,  on  a  sudden  she  burst 
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from  his  hold,  and  retreating  back  a  pace  or  two, 
fixed  on  him  a  look  of  such  utter  scorn  as  would 
have  crushed  a  meaner  wretch  to  the  earth. 

^  Thou  shameless  vilbdn  I''  exclaimed  she,  her 
voice  half  choked  with  the  fulness  of  her  emotions. 
^  Thou  {Htiful  traitor  to  all  true  love  and  honesty ! 
Dost  call  this  nobleness?  Dost  style  this  honour? 
How  darest  thou  attempt  to  pass  off  such  baseness 
for  the  beha^our  of  a  princely  person  ?' 

<<  Why,  how  now?'  cried  the  gallant,  in  real  as- 
tomshment  <<What  meaneth  this  unworthy  lan- 
guid, and  these  terrible  indignant  looks.** 

^  What  mean  they  ?*'  replied  the  poor  foundling, 
ker  lustrous  eyes  flashing  with  scorn,  and  her  whole 
countenance,  as  he  had  justly  observed,  looking 
terribly  indignant  "  They  mean  that  thou  hast 
been  hugely  mistaken  in  me,  as  hitherto  have  I 
been  in  thee.  I  am  not  of  such  worthless  stuff  as 
thou  hast  supposed.  I  did  believe  thee  all  thou 
didst  assume,  and  therefore  felt  no  fear.  Thou 
didst  seem  honourable.     I  thought  thee  sa'* 

*^  Prythee,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this,"  ob- 
served the  gallant,  impatiently.  <<I  marvel  thou 
shouldst  get  into  so  famous  a  passion  about  nothing, 
after  having  enjoyed  at  my  expense  such  bounteous 
entertainment.** 

^  I  needed  it  not — I  asked  it  not,'*  answered 
MabeL  <<It  was  forced  on  me  under  colour  of 
honourable  intents;  but  now  I  know  the  baseness 
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of  its  ends.     I  will  not  be  a  partaker  of  it  another 
minute  of  my  life/' 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  pretty  tyrantess  P'  exclaimed  her 
companion.  <<  I  cannot  part  with  thee  so  soon,  or 
lessen  the  splendour  of  which  thou  hast  so  liberally 
partaken.  Nor  can  I  belieye  thou  wouldst  play  so 
ill  a  part  as  this  thou  art  about  Come,  come, 
sweetest !  this  humour  becomes  thee  not  at  all." 

"  Away,  1  am  not  to  be  beguiled  !"  cried  the  fair 
foundling,  eluding  his  approaches. 
,  ^<  Nay,  *tis  too  hard  a  thing — I  cannot  think  of 
it,"  replied  the  other,  standing  before  the  door  Ae 
sought  to  make  her  exit  out  of.  ^^  I  must  not  see 
my  full  great  pains  and  cost  all  come  to  nought^ 
'tis  out  of  justice,  and  against  all  right.  Marry^ 
wouldst  take  thy  pleasure  and  not  pay  the  price  P' 

<<  I  tell  thee  once  again,  I  took  it,  thinking  it 
was  honourably  given,"  said  Mabel.  ^^  Thou  didst 
not  mention  price,  thou  talked  of  honour !  Didst 
think  that  I  would  barter  away  my  own  respect  to 
lie  in  costly  lodging,  and  be  clothed  in  delicate  at- 
tire? Take  back  thy  pitiful  bribes,"  continued 
she,  as  she  tore  from  her  person  her  jewels,  her 
chains  of  gold,  and  sparkling  rings,  and  dashed 
them  at  his  feet.  ^^I  loathe  all  I  have  had  of 
thee — I  loathe  still  more  the  villain  who  could  put 
them  to  so  base  a  purpose." 

<<  Ha,  dost,  indeed  P'  exclaimed  her  gallanti  his 
face  now  assuming  some  anger.    "O'  my  life,  I 
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will  not  be  so  easily  thrust  aside.  I  have  done 
what  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  woman.  In- 
deed, I  have  had  more  cost  and  pains  taken  with 
thee  than  with  any  half  dozen  others  I  have  fan- 
ded ;  but  if  fair  words  will  not  do  with  thee  foul 
deeds  shall.  Thou  art  so  completely  in  my  power 
that  resistness  is  useless.  'Tis  vain  stniggling. 
Thou  must  needs  submit" 

**  Oh,  I  beseech  thee,  have  some  pity !  '*  cried 
the  poor  foundling,  falling  on  her  knees  at  his  feet 
with  a  look  so  moving,  the  savagest  beast  must  have 
been  tamed  at  the  sight  of  it.  ^^  Surely,  thou 
meanest  not  such  evil  as  thou  speakest;  I  cannot 
think  so  ill  of  thee.  Thou  art,  indeed,  that  princely 
person  I  once  thought,  and  knowest  and  feelest  in 
thy  inmost  heart,  it  is  no  part  of  nobleness  to  wrong 
a  poor  maid.  Let  me  go  in  honour  from  thy  house, 
1*11  pray  for  thee  all  my  days.  Til  hold  thee  ever 
after  a  true  good  fnend — a  bountiful  sweet  lord, 
the  very  noblest  gentleman  that  breathes.  My 
lord — my  worthy  lord — my  honourable  good  lord — 
as  God  shall  pity  thee,  so  pity  my  poor  state  !  *' 

She  might  have  implored  a  stone.  The  licen- 
tious noble,  with  his  looks  burning  with  his  dishonest 
passions,  drew  her  in  his  arms  towards  the  adjoining 
chamber,  though  she  clung  to  his  limbs  with  des- 
perate grasp,  and  continued  with  straining  eyeballs 
and  hoarse-thick  voice,  to  pray  his  mercy.  As  he 
held  her  before  him,   her  hands,   clutching  him 
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wildly  as  she  was  borne  along,  at  one  time  fell  upon 
the  jewelled  pommel  of  his  dagger.  In  a  moment 
the  blade  was  out  of  its  sheath — in  the  next  she  had 
twisted  herself  free  of  his  grasp,  and  stood  at  some 
distance  from  him,  with  one  hand  striving  to  stay 
the  throbbing  of  her  heart,  and  the  other,  holding 
out  the  weapon  threateningly  before  her.  The 
beauty  of  her  countenance  was  now  absolutely  sub- 
lime. There  was  in  it  a  lofty  grandeur  of  expression 
that  can  scarce  be  conceived.  Her  eyes  seemed 
fountains  of  living  lightning,  and  her  beautiful  lips 
appeared  to  curl  with  an  unutterable  sense  of  oat- 
raged  majesty  no  language  can  give  the  remotest 
idea  of. 

<^  Touch  me  at  thy  peril !  ^  exclaimed  she,  as 
audible  as  her  perturbed  state  would  allow.  Her 
companion  seemed  so  completely  taken  by  astonish- 
ment, that  for  a  moment  he  stared  at  her  as  if 
uncertain  what  to  be  about.  At  last  he  made  a 
movement  as  if  he  would  approach  her,  and  on  the 
instant,  her  left  arm  was  pointed  towards  him  as 
stiffly  as  though  it  had  been  iron  whilst  her  right 
clutched  the  dagger  a  little  behind  her.  She  ele* 
vated  herself  to  her  full  height,  and  threw  her  bead 
somewhat  back,  with  a  look  and  a  manner  that 
shewed  a  stem  determination. 

^  I  warn  thee  I"  muttered  the  poor  foundling, in 
a  terrible  earnestness;  <<  if  thou  dost  but  come 
within  arm's  length  of  me  to  follow  up  thy  villainous 
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intentions,  as  Jesu  shall  save  my  soul,  I'll  cleave 
thy  heart  in  twain !" 

The  profligate  drew  back*  He  dared  not  battle 
with  the  fierce  storm  he  had  raised ;  so  saying,  he 
would  send  to  her  those  who  would  soon  have  her 
out  of  her  tragedy  humour,  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  his  vile  associates.  Mabel, 
in  the  same  attitude,  and  with  the  same  look,  fol- 
lowed him  step  by  step  to  the  door.  When  she 
heard  his  departing  foot,  she  looked  to  the  fastenings, 
there  were  none  inside  the  chamber — she  dropped 
her  dagger,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  despair.  On 
a  sudden  a. thought  struck  her.  She  ran  to  the 
casement  and  threw  it  open.  It  looked  into  the 
garden,  above  which  it  stood  some  ten  feet  With  • 
out  a  moment's  hesitation  she  leaped  out,  and 
finding  herself  safe  when  she  came  to  the  ground, 
flew  down  the  garden  like  an  escaped  bird.  Keep- 
ing the  wall  in  view,  she  came,  out  of  breath,  to  a 
door  at  its  extremity.  It  was  partly  open.  She 
dashed  through  it,  staggered  for^^ard,  and  fell  with 
a  wild  hysterical  laugh,  into  the  ready  arms  of  Sir 
Valentine. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Forth  goeth  all  the  court  both  most  and  lest 

To  fetch  the  floures  fresh,  and  braunch  and  blome— . 

And  namely  hauthom  brought  both  page  and  groroe 

And  than  rejoysen  in  their  great  delite  : 

Eke  ech  at  other  throw  the  floures  bright. 

The  primrose,  t^e  violete,  and  the  gold, 

With  fresh  garlants  party  blew  and  white. 

Chaucer. 

There^s  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day 

But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 

A  deale  of  yoatb,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 

Herricc. 
In  this  our  spacious  isle  I  think  there  is  not  one 

But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  eke  of  Little  John, 

Of  Tuck  the  merry  friar,  whicli  many  a  sermon  made 

In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade, 

And  of  his  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian. 

Drayton. 

Shall  the  hobby  horse  be  foiigot  then  ? 

The  hopeful  hobby  horse,  shall  he  lie  foundered  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  feeling  with  which  the  youthful  poet  re- 
garded the  fair  object  of  his  recent  adventure,  if  it 
could  be  called  love,  was  very  diflFerent  from  the 
passion  which  goeth  under  that  name.  In  fact,  it 
was  more  a  sentiment  than  a  passion — rather  the 
offspring  of  the  intellect  than  of  the  affections.  It 
was  the  first  rosy  hues  of  light  which  ushereth  in 
the  sunshine   of  the   soul,    producing   the  fairest 
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|[liinpBes  of  heaven,  before  the  atmosphere  hath  he&t 
enough  to  warm  the  blood.  Love  it  was  beyond  all 
doubt,  bat  it  was  that  peculiar  species  which  is  found 
only  to  visit  the  very  young  and  very  imaginative. 
It  is  true  it  hath  a  natural  source,  but  it  is  equally 
ondeuiable,  it  dwelleth  in  the  fairy  regions  of  the 
ideal.  Where  there  is  early  sign  of  great  intellect, 
there  will  also  be  found  a  like  early  sign  of  deep 
feeling.  The  one  is  supported  by  the  other,  fos- 
tered, encouraged,  and  fed  by  it  Beauty  is  indeed 
the  air  it  breathes,  but  imagination  is  the  soil  from 
which  it  draws  its  nourishment.  The  boy  genius  is 
ever  the  boy  lover,  and  having  ibund  some  gentle 
being  worthy  to  be  enshrined  in  the  sanctuary  of 
his  hopes,  he  proceeds  not  only  to  invest  her  image 
with  all  loveable  attributes,  but  with  such  loveable 
behaviour  as  seemeth  most  proper  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  fiantasy. 

He  finds  a  spirit  rising  over  Ms  thoughts,  which 
fpres  them  a  «ort  of  softened  halo,  that  at  some 
fiivourable  opportunity  taketh  the  shape  of  song  or 
sonnet  delicately  {iashioned — a  sensible  adoration — 
an  inspiration  beginning  and  ending  in  a  spiritual 
heaven  of  its  own.  Ideas  take  to  themselves  wings, 
and  fly  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  bring- 
ing back  the  richer  rarities,  and  perfections  of  the 
whole  globe  with  which  to  deck  this  favoured  deity. 
He  ransacks  the  deepest  hollows  of  the  sea — he 
snatches  glory  from  the  shining  stars — he  makes  the 
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enamelled  earth  show  all  her  bravest  tapestry  that 
he  may  choose  the  daintiest  piece  of  all — and  fiur 
above,  beneath,  around,  and  about,  where  spiral- 
dour  shines,  or  modest  beauty  hides,  he  bears  away 
their  gifts,  as  offerings  worthiest  of  so  pure  t 
shrine. 

Truly,  as  hath  just  been  said,  this  is  the  love  of 
the  cool  morning  of  life,  that  differeth  as  much  in 
its  nature  from  the  blushing  sunrise  of  youth,  as 
from  the  noon-tide  heats  of  manhood ;  and  [^like 
unto  that  early  season  of  the  day,  it  soon  glides  into 
a  warmer  atmosphere.  Love,  such  as  this,  will 
always  be  found  to  have  no  purpose,  save  the  deifi- 
cation of  its  object,  which  it  loves  to  worship,  rather 
than  worships  to  love.  This  way  it  goeth  on,  like 
the  silk-worm  in  its  cocoon,  only  known  by  the 
pleasing  mantle  it  weaves  around  itself;  and  having 
at  last  spent  all  its  energies,  it  comes  forth,  some 
brief  space  after  its  labours,  as  different  in  character 
and  appearance  as  any  two  things  can  be. 

This  love,  though,  let  it  be  remembered,  made 
William  Shdcspeare  a  poet,  some  sign  of  which, 
albeit,  it  must  be  thought  of  all  judges,  one  of  no 
particular  greatness,  may  be  seen  in  the  simple 
ballad  found  by  the  antiquary  in  the  bodi  of  song% 
which  did  so  much  delight  the  good  old  knight  and 
his  companions;  but  it  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  such  are  ever  first  efforts.  The  materials  of 
poetry  may  lie  in  prodigal  heaps  within  the  brain, 
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but  the  £Gtshioning  them  into  the  properest  shape 
oomes  but  after  tnany  trials.  The  soliloquy  the 
young  poet  spoke  in  the  place  of  the  one  intended 
to  end  the  play,  deserveth  praise  only  for  the  rea- 
diness with  which  it  was  written,  and  aptness  for 
the  occasion  which  wrought  it  into  existence.  It  can- 
not be  expected  the  finish  of  an  experienced  writer, 
or  the  sufBciency  of  a  mature  genius  should  be 
found  in  such  things.  They  should  be  taken  merely 
tot  what  they  appear.  Nevertheless,  if  it  be  thought 
the  poet  was  but  in  his  pot-hooks,  1  doubt  not  in 
good  time  to  shew  such  craft  of  penmanship  in  him, 
as  shall  be  all  men's  admiration  unto  the  end  of 
time. 

Still  was  he  as  diligent  a  student  as  ever ;  and 
never  could  scholar  have  more  careful  teachers 
than  William  Shakspeare  had  in  Master  Peregrine, 
the  antiquary,  and  Sir  Johan,  the  chaplain.  Ever 
ance  the  affair  of  the  ballad,  each  of  these  two 
watched  till  they  could  find  the  young  student 
alone,  and  then  they  would  strive  as  never  they 
strove  before  he  should  profit  by  their  instructions, 
in  the  full  belief  all  the  whilst,  that  from  his  teach- 
ing alone,  the  youth  had  gained  all  the  knowledge 
he  possessed.  By  their  means  he  obtained  such 
an  acquaintance  with  what  was  worthiest  of  note  in 
ancient  English  literature,  and  Greek  and  Latin 
classic  lore,  as  it  was  scarce  possible  he  could  have 
obtained  by  any  other  means.     But  about  this 
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time  he  began  more  to  obsenre  than  he  had  faitiieTto 
done.  He  made  comparisons  —  he  judged — he 
looked  mto  t^  meanings  t>f  things, — he  com- 
menced studying  the  application  of  words,  and  he 
analysed  and  w^ghed,  and  sifted  what  be  read, 
and  what  he  saw,  till  he  couM  point  out  where  lay 
the  good  and  where  the  bad — how  they  might  be 
distinguished,  and  what  was  the  difference  hdmeen 
any  two  particular  matters  that  looked  to  be  alike. 
This  study  was  not  confined  to  books :  he  pursued 
it  wherever  he  went,  and  found  no  lade  of  subjects 
in  the  common  phenmnena  of  nature.  Even  a  drop 
of  rain  was  some  object  for  speculation — the  shoot- 
ing of  a  star,  the  fructification  of  a  plant,  and  the 
falling  of  a  leaf  seemed  as  worthy  of  enquiry.  A 
storm  never  rolled  over  him  but  the  lightening  flashed 
some  new  meaning  into  his  mind — and  he  never  wit- 
nessed the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  with  it  came  some 
fresh  light  into  his  thoughts.  As  he  saw  the  emmets 
crowding  to  and  fro  among  the  grass,  he  would  say, 
"  Wherefore  is  this?'  and  whilst  he  watched  the 
builders  of  the  grove  making  their  delicate  dwell- 
ings in  the  forked  branches  lof  the  tree,  he  would 
exclaim,  *Hew  is  this  done?^  High  or  low  he 
sent  his  curious  imnd  seeking  intelKgence.  Nothing 
escaped  him,  and  to  his  eager  questionings,  all 
things  in  nature  gave  him  ready  answers. 

The  gentle   Mabel  he  saw  not  again  «all  this 
time.    The  frequented  her  fiEkvourite  haunts,  Ibut^slie 
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was  no  where  visible.    Day  after  day  found  him 
stealing  among  the  trees   where   he  had   so  oft 
watched  her  graceful  progress,  but  his  anxious  gaze 
was  never  blessed  with  the  slightest  sign  of  her 
presence.     He  changed  the  time.     He  took  the 
early  morning  by  the  hand,  and  roamed  the  park 
before  the  hind  had  left  his  bed  of  rushes;  but 
though  nature  rose  wooingly  to-  meet  his  glance,  he 
looked  upon  her  gtaces^  only  as  a  sort  of  faint  cold 
pcturing  of  those  he  desired  to  meet  in  all  their 
fiviog  freshness  in  a  much  fairer   original.     He 
aada  himself  familiar  with  the  noon,  and  still  did 
Miture  court  him  with  her  lovingest  looks,  and  still 
did  she  receive  such  attentions  as  proved  she  was 
merely  regarded  as  the  embassador  of  the  fair 
sovereign  of  his  thoughts*    And  he  lingered  out 
the  hours  with  twilight,  till  she  was  lost  in  the  em- 
braces of  the  shadowy  eve,  but  with  no  other  result 
than  had  accompanied  his  earlier  seeking..    Tlius 
passed  the   winter,   till   the  frost  was  gone,   the 
heaith-side  tales  forgotten,  the  Christmas  sports 
but  faintly  remembered,  and  every  thing  around 
was  full  of  green  promise  and  blooming  expectation. 
The  chief  companions  of  his  own  age  had  long 
been  the  four  schoolfellows  before  described — of 
whom  Tom  Greene  was  such  a  compound  of  odd*^ 
ness  and  drollery,  as  was  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. None  like  him  could  play  the  Hobby-horse 
in  Friar  Tuck,  or  the  Fool  in  the  May  Games,  or 
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the  Lord  of  Misrule  in  a  twelfth  night  revel,  or 
the  Vice  of  a  Moral  Play.     At  plough  Monday 
none  was  so  much  in  request,  and  not  less  so  was 
he  at  Candlemas  eve,  or  Shrovetide,  or  Hocktide, 
or  at  Whitsun-ales,  at  a  sheep- shearing,  or  a  harvest 
home.     Dick  Burbage  was  more  for  the  [dmying  of 
ingenious  tricks,   which  he  carried  off  with  such 
a  careless  happy  impudence,  that  its  pleasantry 
often  took  away  all  offence.     Hemings  had  none 
of  this  humour,  though  he  could  enjoy  it  in  otliersy 
yet  when  he  joined  his  companions,  he  choose  to 
play  a  courtly  part,  if  such  could  be  had.     As  for 
Condell  he  was  ready  enough  to  do  whatever  the 
others  did.     He  would  play  with  them  at  shuffle- 
board,  or  shove-groat,  in  a  mumming,  or  an  inter- 
lude, as  eagerly  as  he  would  join  them  in  running 
at  the  quintain,  or  as^st  them  in  the  threshing  of 
a    shrove-tide  hen.      In  fact  he  seemed  to  care 
ttot  what  it  was,  so  he  was  one  of  the  party,  but  if 
he  might  be  allowed  a  preference  he  would  gladly 
stand  out  for  the  playing  of  Gammw  Gurton's 
needle. 

During  the  time  his  thoughts  were  so  busy  feed- 
ing of  his  fantasy  for  the  fair  maid  of  Charlcote, 
William  Shakspeare  had  joined  his  companions  but 
seldom.  In  very  truth  he  somewhat  shrunk  from 
their  boisterous  mirth,  for  he  liked  best  to  be  alone ; 
but  seeing  nought  of  Mabel,  lus  mind  for  want  of 
that  necessary  nourishment,  relaxed  something  in 
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die  earnestness  of  its  worship*  At  such  an  age  and 
with  such  a  nature  this  ideal  idolatry  requireth  at 
least  the  frequent  presence  of  the  object,  before 
it  can  take  upon  itself  that  wanner  devotion  which 
alone  is  lasting  and  natural ;  and  without  sight  of 
the  idol,  the  mere  imaginative  existence  of  this 
boyish  love  soon  becomes  manifest  Gradually  the 
thoughts  relax  in  their  searching  after  admirable 
things  with  which  to  tire  their  gentle  deity.  They 
go  not  so  far — they  stay  not  so  long — they  bring 
home  less  and  less  every  day:  and  thus  it  goeth  on, 
the  circuit  of  their  visits  lessening  by  degrees,  and 
their  labour  becoming  correspondingly  unprofitable, 
till  at  last  they  cease  altogether  going  out  on  any 
such  errands.      Now   it   mav  be   considered   the 
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idolatry  is  at  an  end,  though  some  faint  vestige  of 
it  may  linger  about  the  mind ;  but  it  is  a  bygone 
superstition  belonging  to  an  ideal  world,  that  will 
only  be  remembered  by  some  beautiful  presence  in 
nature  with  which  it  was  wont  to  be  accompanied, 
as  some  will  still  believe  they  see  the  dryad  in  the 
tree  and  the  nymph  in  the  fountain.  This  was 
the  time  for  entertaining  that  deeper  worship  to 
which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  the  young 
poet  was  not  long  without  meeting  with  a  suitable 
deity  willing  to  excite  and  to  receive  it. 

Hemings'  friends  lived  at  Shottery,  a  village  at 
a  little  distance  from  Stratford,  to  which  William 
Shakspeare  and  others  of  his  companions  occa- 
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smnaHy  resorted,  and  one  pleasant  afternoon  as 
the  young  poet  was  returning  from  a  visit  he  had 
been  paying  to  his  schoolfellow,  he  was  aroused 
from  his  customary  meditations  when  alone  by  a 
sweet  voice  singing  these  words  r — 

THE   spinster's   SONG. 

^  Damon  came  a  prawing  me,. 

Vowing  that  he  loved  me  too^ 
None  like  I  so-  fair  could  be, 

None  like  him  could  be  so  true. 
I  meant  to  chide,  but  spoke  no-  soimd — 
And  still  my  wheel  went  round  and  round'^ 

"  Damon^  somewhat  bolder  grown^ 

In  his  hand  mine  fondly  placed,. 
Pressed  it  gently  in  his  own, 

Then  his  arm  twined  round  my  waist. 
Somehow  I  smiled  instead  of  ht>wned, 
And  still  my  wheel  went  round  and  round.. 

*'  Damon  brought  his  face  nigh  mine, 
Thougb  he  knows  I  kisses  hate  ^ 
I  would  baulk  his  base  design — 
But,,  the  wretch,  he  did  it  straight  I 
And  then  again  1 — and  still  I  found 
That  stilt  my  wheel  went  round  and  round." 

During  the  singing  of  these  verses  the  young  poet 
was  engaged  in  observing  the  singer.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  road,  running  between  Shottery 
and  Stratford,  was  a  neat  cottage,  trailed  all  over 
vith  a  goodly  pear  tree,  then  in  full  blossom,  with 
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«  gran  plat  before  it  In  was  not  one  of  the  com- 
mon sort  of  cottages,  for  it  possessed  an  appearance 
W  oomfort  and  respectability  which  shewed  it  be^ 
langed  to  some  pe^^son  at  least  of  the  rank  of  a 
yeoman.  There  was  in  one  place  a  famous  brood 
ef  poultry,  and  in  another  a  good  fat  sow,  with  a 
litter  of  pigs,  wandering  about  at  their  wilL  A  fair 
garden  and  orchard  stood  beyond  the  house,  and 
in  a  neat  paddock  at  the  side  were  a  cow  and  a 
finrourite  poney.  At  the  open  door,  through  which 
ought  be  seen  notable  signs  of  the  solid  comfort 
that  prevailed  within,  some  two  or  three  very  young 
duldren  were  taking  of  their  supper  of  porridge  in 
wooden  bowls,  occasionally  throwing  a  spoonful  to 
the  fowls,  to  the  monstrous  gratification  of  both 
parties ;  whilst  &rther  off  a  bey,  of  some  eight  or 
ten  years,  was  sittiag  on  a  stool,  amusing  himself 
inth  a  tame  rabbit  The  singer,  however,  was  none 
of  these.  At  a  spinning  wheel,  placed  close  to  the 
house  at  a  few  yards  from  the  door,  there  sat  a 
blooming  girl,  attired  with  that  sort  of  daintiness 
with  which  such  fair  creatures  do  love  to  set  off 
their  comeliness.  She  was  the  singer.  There 
was  a  laiq^hing  careless  air  with  her  as  she  sung 
the  words,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectator, 
much  heightened  the  provocation  of  her  pouting 
Ups,  and  large,  soft,  languishing  eyes,  her  rich 
dark  complexion,  and  the  budding  fulness  of  her 
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William  Shakspeare  had  crept  unseen  behind  a 
large  walnut  tree  that  stood  in  front  of  the  cottage, 
where  he  stood  like  one  spell-bound,  drinking  in  at 
his  eyes  such  intoxicating  draughts  of  beauty,  that 
they  put  him  into  a  steep  forgetfulness  of  all  other 
matters  in  a  presently ;  and  here  doubtless  he  would 
have  stood,  I  know  not  how  long,  had  not  the  singer 
made  some  sign  she  was  aware  of  his  vicinity — per- 
chance she  knew  it  all  the  time — however,  spying 
of  a  handsome  youth  gazing  on  her  in  a  manner 
she  could  not  misinterpret,  she  rose  from  her  seat 
in  a  seeming  great  surprise,  and  as  she  did  so  the 
young  poet,  in  voluntary  homage  to  the  power  he 
was  so  well  inclined  to  honour,  uncovered  his  head. 
There  they  stood,  noticing  of  nothing  but  eadi 
other,  and  neither  saying  a  word.  All  at  once  the 
little  children  dropped  their  bowls,  and  with  in- 
fantile exclamations  of  delight  ran  as  fast  as  they 
could  to  a  tall,  honest-looking,  manly  sort  of  man, 
who  with  a  keg  slung  across  his  shoulders,  and  in  a 
working  dress,  seemed  as  if  he  had  just  come  from 
his  labour  in  the  fields.  The  young  poet  turned 
and  beheld  this  person  close  behind  him,  with  the 
children  clinging  to  his  legs  with  every  appearance 
of  exquisite  sweet  pleasure. 

<*  Hallo,  young  sir !  what  dost  want?'*  enquired 
be,  eyeing  the  youthful  Shakspeare  with  some  curi- 
ov£i3ness. 

^^  Truly,  I  want  nothing,"  replied  the  latter,  a 
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fitde  taken  by  surprise,  as  it  were ;  "  I  was  but  at- 
trected  here  by  some  sweet  singing,  and  did  not 
imagine  I  was  doing  of  any  wrong  by  listening." 

**  Humph !"  exclaimed  the  elder,  perfectly  con- 
scious that  this  was  the  truth ;  for  he,  having  been 
behind  the  youth  from  the  first,  had  witnessed  the 
whole  affidr.     <<  What's  thy  name  ?'*  added  he. 

^  Vt^iam  Shakspeare,**  was  the  answer. 

^  Thought  so, — give's  thee  hand,"  said  the  other 
finankly,  and  in  the  next  moment  the  young  poet 
Somad  his  palm  grasped  by  his  new  acquaintance 
with  a  friendliness  that  quite  astonished  him.  <*  Thy 
&ther  and  I  are  old  friends  from  boys.  Ask  of  him 
if  he  know  not  John  Hathaway.  Many  a  time  hath 
be  been  in  my  house,  and  as  oft  have  I  been  in  his; 
and  fiamous  sport  have  we  had  together,  I'll  warrant. 
Bat  somehow  I  have  seen  nought  of  him  of  late. 
Ai  for  thyself,  I  have  heard  very  creditable  report 
of  thee,  and  therefore  say,  vrith  all  heartiness,  I  am 
{^ad  to  see  thee  here— so  thou  must  needs  come  in 
and  take  a  bit  of  supper  with  us." 

William  Shakspeare  was  in  no  mood  for  refusing 
of  such  a  request;  he  accepted  the  in^tation  as 
freely  as  it  was  given,  and  both  entered  the  cottage 
together.  There  the  rack  filled  with  bacon— the 
logs  blazing  comfortably  in  the  deep  chimney,  with 
the  gun  hanging  above,  and  the  store  of  platters 
bowls,  trenchers,  and  other  household  things  that 
smrounded  him  on  every  side,   were  most  con- 
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vineing  proofs  to  the  visitor  that  the  owner  lived  in 
no  sort  of  want. 

^  Here,  Anne,  take  these  things,  and  draw  us  a 
jug  of  ale,''  cried  John  Hathaway,  putting  down  on 
the  table  what  he  had  carried  on  his  shoulder,  as 
the  singer  hastened  towards  him,  and  would  have  a 
kiss  of  him  with  the  rest— a  proceeding,  by  the  way, 
which  his  guest  regarded  with  something  of  envy. 
•^^  Then  put  these  young  ones  to  their  beds,  and 
afterwards  cut  ua  a  delicate  rasher,  with  such  other 
things  as  thou  hast  for  eating ;  for  here  is  the  sen 
of  an  honest  friend  of  mine  who  meaneth  to  sup 
with  us.'* 

^  You  shall  have  a  most  dainty  supper  anon, 
father,"  replied  his  daughter,  busying  herself  with- 
out delay  to  do  as  she  was  required*  In  the  mean 
while  the  youthful  Shakspeare  wa&  making  friends 
with  the  chilcken,  and  by  the  kind  afiectionatenese 
of  his  manner  quickly  won  their  little  hearts. 

"  Come»  draw  up  thy  chair,  friend  Will,  and 
take  a  drink,"  said  his  host,  seating  himself  in  the 
chimney  corner^  where  there  were  seats  on  each 
side.  William  Shakspeare  did  as  be  was  bid, 
nothing  loath,  and  presently  the  two  fell  into  con- 
versing about  ordinary  mattery  and  from  these  to 
other  topics  of  more  interest  The  young  visitor 
appeared  desirous  of  making  a  favourable  impros- 
sion  upon  his  host,  for  he  endeavoured  to  make  all 
hb  talk  turn  upon  what  the  other  was  moat  familiar 
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tiHh^  and  q)oke  so  learnedly  apon  the  fttate*  of  fbe 
oops,  the  best  systems  of  tillage,  the  prospects  of 
the  lambing  season,  and  the  breed  of  lire  stock, 
that  he  not  only  won  the  honest  yeoman's  heart, 
but  he  astomshed  him  monstrously  into  the  bargain. 
AH  liie  whilst  he  failed  not  to  give  an  occasional 
ftdmifing  glance  at  the  movements  of  his  new 
iiiend's  baxora  danghter,  who  for  her  part  seemed 
to  give  back  his  looks  with  some  interest. 

^  How  dost  like  our  Anne's  singing ?*  enquired 
John  Hathaway,  when  his  daughter  had  left  the 
(Qliamber  to  put  the  children  to  their  beds. 

•*  Very  exceedingly  I  <fo  assure  you,"  replied  the 
youth,  with  a  notable  sincerity. 

^Humph!'*  exclaimed  the  father,  as  though  he 
were  a  tlnnking  of  something  he  cared  not  to  give 
speedi  to.  **  Indeed  she  hadi  a  sweet  throat*^  No- 
thing more  was  said  on  th^.t  head  at  that  moment ; 
and  they  again  talked  of  country  matters^  till  his 
host  could  not  any  longer  contain  his  great  wonder- 
hog  at  his  guesfs  marvellous  insight  into  such 
things,  and  enquired  how  he  acquired  it;  where- 
upon the  other  truly  answered  he  got  it  by  question- 
ing of  those  whose  business  it  was.  In  good  time 
the  yeoman's  blooming  daughter  returned,  and 
buned  herself  with  preparatiotis  for  supper,  taking 
care  whenever  she  could  to  have  her  share  in  the 
discourse,  which  she  did  with  a  pretty  sprightliness 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  her  young  admirer.    See- 
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ing  her  attempting  to  move  the  great  table  ni{ 
the  fire,  he  must  needs  jump  up,  and  with  a  grace- 
ful officiousness,  seek  to  do  it  himself,  the  which 
she  appeared  to  object  to  in  some  manner,  and 
there  was  a  little  arguing  of  the  matter  betwixt 
them— the  father  looking  on  with  a  glimmerii« 
smile,  as  if  he  could  see  in  it  something  exceeding 
pleasant.  The  end  was,  that  the  two  young  people 
carried  the  table  together,  manifestly  to  their  ex- 
treme satisfaction. 

This  John  Hathaway  was  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious yeomen  in  the  country,  and  had  been  some 
time  a  widower.  He  was  of  a  famous  pleasant 
temper,  but  was  far  from  making  a  boisterous  shew 
of  it  He  delighted  greatly  to  assist  in  the  honest 
pleasures  of  any  other,  yet  few  could  guess  from 
his  manner  on  such  occasions,  that  he  took  the 
interest  in  it  he  did.  Indeed,  he  was  somewhat  of 
a  sly  humour,  and  liked  none  to  know  when  he 
was  most  pleased.  His  honest  well-embrowned 
countenance,  set  off  with  hair  and  beard,  getting  to 
be  grey,  never  ventured  on  such  occasions  beyond 
a  lurking  smile,  and  even  that  he  seemed  to  take 
care  the  parties  who  had  excited  it,  should  not  see. 
Doubtless  he  was  in  a  rare  humour  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  but  though  he  lacked  nothing  in 
hospitality,  he  appeared  to  hear  him  and  regard 
him  with  so  staid  an  aspect,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
latter  to  know  whether  he  was  satisfi^i  with  him  or 
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Otherwise.  Still  the  youth  continued  seeking  to 
entertain  his  host  with  his  converse,  having  suffi- 
dent  reward  in  the  approving  glances  of  the 
other's  sprightly  daughter,  who  was  well  enough 
acquainted  with  such  things  to  take  a  singular 
pleasure  in  observing  the  skill  with  which  her 
young  admirer  spoke  of  them. 

In  due  time  the  rashers  were  done,  and  with  a 
store  of  other  wholesome  victual,  were  put  on  a 
.&ir  white  cloth,  that  covered  the  table,  and  Wil- 
liam .  Shakspeare  was  pressed  with  blunt  courtesy 
by  the  father,  and  a  more  winning  persuasiveness 
by  the  daughter,  to  partake  of  the  fare  set  before 
him.  This  be  essayed  to  do  with  a  notable  good 
will.  After  this  the  blooming  Anne  brewed  a  goodly 
posset,  and  whilst  they  were  enjoying  it,  her  father 
called  on  her  to  sing  him  a  song,  the  which  she 
seemed  a  little,  —  a  very  little  to  hesitate  upon, 
.  with  a  sort  of  pretty  coyness  time  out  of  mind  cus- 
tomary under  similar  circumstances,  but  after  the 
handsome  youth  had  pressed  her  with  an  excellent 
shew  of  rhetorick,  she  sung  a  dainty  ditty,  then 
popular,  concerning  of  ^*  The  little  pretty  Nightin- 
gale," and  at  least  one  of  the  listeners  thought  it 
most  exquisite  sweet  singing.  Then  John  Hathaway 
would  needs  have  a  song  of  his  guest,  to  the  which 
his  daughter  added  her  entreaties  so  prettily,  the 
youthful  Shakspeare  found  it  impossible  to  resist. 
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whereupon  he  commenced  the  singing  of  a  favourite 
love-song  of  the  time,  beginning  ^*  If  I  hade  wytt 
for  to  endyte."  The  words  were  of  a  pleasant 
conceit  which  gained  considerably  in  admirableness 
by  the  manner  of  his  singing,  and  the  tune,  by 
means  (^  his  rich  clear  voice,  came  upon  the  air  a 
very  river  of  melody.  Whether  the  yeoman  liked 
the  song  could  only  be  told  by  the  pleasure  lurking 
in  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  shining  quaintly 
in  his  half-closed  eye-lids,  which  might  be  inter- 
preted he  saw  more  in  it  than  the  singer  imagined 
— ^however,  that  his  daughter  relished  it  there  could 
be  no  questioning,  for  her  smiles  were  full  as  evident 
as  her  praises. 

"  Now  friend.  Will,  thee  must  be-  agoing,"  ex* 
claimed  John  Hathaway  at  last,  in  bis  usual  plain 
countryman  sort  of  manner.  <<  'Tis  my  custom  to 
go  to  bed  with  the  lamb,  and  rise  with  the  lark — 
an  excellent  good  custom  I'll  warrant — so  I'll  e'en 
bid  thee  a  fair  good  night — ^nevertheless  I  wiH  add 
to  it  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  thee  at  all  times* — 
and  if  I  be  not  at  home,  perchance  Anne  will  be 
as  happy  to  see  thee  as  myself."  He  said  this 
with  a  look  of  humour  that  shone  through  all  the 
staidness  of  lus  aspect,  and  shaking  his  visitor 
heartily  by  the  hand,  he  opened  the  door  for  his 
exit.  His  daughter  denied  not  a  word  of  what  her 
father  had  said.     Indeed,  her  glances,  as  she  bade 
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the  youth  good  night,  as  plainly  said — ^^Come 
agun,"  as  ever  was  expressed  by  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes  since  the  world  began. 

William  Shakspeare  returned  home  with  his  feel- 
ings in  a  sort  of  delicious  pleasure,  perfectly  new  to 
ium.  Be  sure  he  would  h&ve  hastened  to  the 
cottage  next  day,  only  he  was  forced  to  be  at  Sir 
Mannaduke's  according  to  promise.  The  old 
knight  took  huge  delight  in  having  all  festivals  and 
holidays  kept  with  due  ceremony  at  his  mansion. 
He  would  not  have  oimtted  the  slightest  things  that 
saTOured  of  the  old  times.  Knowing  this,  the  anti- 
quary caHed  his  young  scholar  to  his  counsels,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  getting  up  the  festival  of  the 
May  in  such  a  manner  as  should  outdo  all  former 
things  of  the  like  sort,  and  the  youth  had  been 
oommissioned  to  press  into  his  service  whoever  he 
thought  could  afibrd  him  proper  assistance.  These 
he  had  to  make  familiar  with  their  duties.  But  if 
he  did  not  visit  the  fair  singer  that  day,  be  sure  he 
did  the  day  following,  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  by  his  firiend  Master  Peregrine,  with  which 
lie  acquainted  his  new  acquaintance  John  Hatha- 
way, and  to  his  exceeding  satisfaction  found  they 
were  favourably  entertained  of  him  : — the  purport 
of  which  will  be  seen  anon. 

Scarce  had  the  last  day  of  April  closed,  when, 
by  the  sweet  moonlight,  WilUam  Shakspeare^  with 
a  famous  company  of  both  sexes— friends,  tenants^ 
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lenrant?,  and  others—started  to  a  neigfabouring 
wood,  where  they  searched  about  for  all  manner  of 
flowers  then  in  season,  which  they  gathered  into 
nosegays  and  garlands;  and  broke  down  blossoming 
boughs  of  trees,  chiefly  of  birch,  green  sycamore, 
and  hawthorn,  to  carry  home  with  them  to  deck  the 
doors  and  porches  withal,  and  make  a  goodly  may* 
pole.  Famous  sport  had  they  all  the  while,  laud- 
ing and  shouting,  frolicking  in  the  grass,  and  wan- 
dering about  dispersedly,  making  the  whole  country 
ring  with  their  mirth.  About  sunrise  they  agmn 
joined  company — men,  women,  and  children — each 
laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  Spring.  A  tfdl  elm  had 
been  cut  down,  and  a  straight  and  taper  pole  fitted 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  painted  in  spiral  lines  of  yellow 
and  black.  It  was  then  prodigally  adorned  with 
garlands  of  fresh  flowers  and  new  ribbon  of  die 
gayest  colours.  Some  forty  yoke  of  oxen  belonging 
to  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  each  a  sweet  posey  at  the 
tip  of  his  horns,  had  then  to  draw  it  home,  accom- 
panied on  its  slow  march  with  the  whole  of  the 
company,  bearing  their  green  boughs,  savoury 
herbs,  and  odorous  blossoms, — singing,  leaping,  and 
dancing,  as  if  nothing  could  exceed  their  pleasure. 
The  maypole  having  been  drawn  to  an  open  place 
in  the  park,  convenient  to  the  house,  was  raised  up 
on  high  with  a  great  shouting  and  glee ;  and  it  was 
a  right  dainty  sight  to  note  the  streamers  dancing 
aierrily  in  the  breeze,  and  the  various  colours  of  die 
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delicate  blossoms.  Having  done  this,  the  principals 
of  the  festival  had  other  preparations  to  make,  which 
they  set  about  with  a  proper  earnestness.  All  the 
armour  in  the  old  hall  was  presently  hid  under 
boughs  and  flowersi  and  the  like  decorations  were 
prodigally  bestowed  in  every  direction  about  the 
house.  On  the  floor  the  long  tables  were  spread 
with  cakes  and  cream,  and  other  choice  cates  for 
whoever  chose  to  come.  The  whole  neighbourhood 
kxdced  like  a  fairy  bower,  and  crowds  of  persons  in 
strapge  garments  came  thronging  in  and  out,  looking 
as  joyful  as  ever  they  had  been  in  their  days. 

After  this,  wholesome  viands,  and  ale  of  the  best, 
might  be  had  in  different  bowers  made  of  branches 
of  trees  in  the  park ;  and  at  dinner  there  was  a  most 
prodigal  banquet  of  everything  for  to  eat  and  to  drink 
that  could  be  procured.  Here  was  a  gammon  of 
bacon-pie,  there  a  lamb  dressed  whole — in  one 
place  a  venison  pasty,  in  another  a  great  fish,  a 
shield  of  brawn  with  mustard,  a  chine  of  beef 
roasted,  baked  chewets,  a  kid  with  a  pudding  in  the 
belly,  and  all  manner  of  poultry,  made  but  a  small 
stock  of  the  wonderful  load  of  victual  under  which 
die  table  groaned.  Even  the  lower  messes  had 
most  handsome  entertainment,  and  every  place  bore 
sign  of  most  sumptuous  feasting.  The  great  va^ 
riety  of  dresses  then  worn,  and  the  happy  joyous 
&ces  there  visible,  made  the  whole  scene  as  pleasant 
a  one  as  could  be  imagined ;  but  the  goodliest  feature 
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of  it  all  was  old  Sir  Marmaduke  in  his  customary 
place  at  the  top  of  the  table,  regarding  every  one 
with  the  same  graciousness,  and  only  looking  around 
him  to  see  that  all  present  were  as  happy  as  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be«  Of  the*  jests  that  flew 
about,  or  of  the  tricks  that  were  played,  I  can  make 
scarce  any  mention.  The-  strangeness,  howevev,  ot 
some  groups,  methinks  should  not  escape  notice;— 
for  in  one  place  St  George  and  the  dragon,  forgetfiil 
of  their  deadly  enmity,  were  shaking  handa  intro- 
ductory to  drinking  each  other's  health ;  in  another) 
Robin  Hood  and  little  John,  as  regardless  of  th^ 
mutual  love,  were  seeking  which  could  lay  fastest 
hold  of  a  tankard  each  had  got  a  hand  upon ;  here 
the  fool  was  cunningly  emptying  of  Friar  Tuck's 
full  trencher  into  his  own  empty  one,  whilst  the 
other  was  turning  a  moment  on  one  side  in  amorous 
gossip  with  his  acquaintance^  maid  Marian;  and 
then  the  hobby-horse  was  knocking  together  the 
heeds,  of  Will  Stukely  and  Much,  the  miller^s  son, 
who  were  leaning  over  each  other,  laughingly  re* 
garding  the  proceedings  of  their  friend  in  motley. 

After  this,  by  the  great  exertions  of  young  Shak- 
speave>  this  goodly  company  returned  to  the  park  in 
the  following  order  ^ — ^first,  went  one  playing  on  the 
bag-pipes,  and  another  on  the  tabor,  making  as 
much  noise  as  they  could ;  then  followed  the  Morris* 
dancers,  with  their  faces  blackened,  their  coats  of 
white  qmngled  fostian,  with  scarfs,  ribbons,  and 
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laces  flying  from  every  part,  holding  rich  handker- 
chiefs in  their  hands,  and  wearing  purses  «t  their 
girdles,  garters  to  their  knees,  with  some  thirty  or 
forty  little  bells  attached  to  them,  and  feathers  at 
their  hats,  with  other  bells  at  their  wrists  and 
elbows.  They  danced  as  they  went,  and  flaunted 
their  handkerchiefs  very  bravely.  Then  came  six 
comely  damsels,  dressed  in  blue  kirtles,  and  wearing 
garlands  of  primroses.  After  them,  as  many  fores- 
ters in  tunics,  hoods,  and  hose,  all  of  grass  green, 
and  each  of  them  with  a  bugle  at  hh  ^side,  a  sheaf 
of  arrows  at  his  girdle,  «ud  a  bent  bow  in  his 
hand. 

After  them  walked  William  Shakspeare,  equipped 
as  Robin  Hood,  in  a  bright  grass  green  tunic^ 
fringed  with  gold ;  his  hood  and  hose  parti-colonred 
blue  and  white ;  his  handsome  head  was  crowned 
with  a  garland  of  rose-buds ;  he  bore  a  bow  in  his 
hand,  a  sheaf  of  arrows  in  his  girdle,  and  a  bugle- 
horn  suspended  from  a  baldrick  of  light  blue  tavan- 
tine,  embroidered  witli  silver,  worn  from  his  shoul* 
der.  A  handsome  sword  and  dagger  formed  also 
part  of  his  equipments.  On  one  side  of  him  walked 
Hemings,  as  Little  John ;  on  the  other  Condell,  as 
Wai  Stukely;  and  divers  others  of  the  merry  out- 
law's companions  followed,  two  by  two,  all  in  their 
suit^  of  green,  and  each  with  a  -sheaf  of  arrows  at 
hb  girdle,  and  a  bent  bow  in  his  hand.  Then  came 
two  &ir  damsels,  in  orange  coloured  kirdes,  with 
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white  oourt-pies  or  vests,  preceding  Anne  Hathawajr, 
as  Maid  Marian,  attired  in  a  watchet-coloured 
tunic  reaching  to  the  ground,  with  a  white  linen 
rochet,  witli  loose  sleeves  fringed  with  silver,  and 
neatly  plaited,  worn  over  it,  her  girdle  of  silver 
baudeken  fastened  with  a  double  row  on  the  left 
side ;  her  long  silken  hair,  divided  in  many  ringlets, 
flowed  down  upon  her  fair  shoulders ;  the  top  of 
her  head  ornamented  with  a  net- work  caul  of  gold 
with  a  garland  of  silver,  decked  with  fresh  blue 
violets  above :  truly  as  tempting  a  Maid  Marian 
as  ever  seduced  outlaw  to  the  merry  green  wood. 
After  her  came  a  company  of  her  maidens ;  some  in 
sky-coloured  rochets  girt  with  crimson  girdles,  with 
garlands  of  blue  and  white  violets;  and  others, 
with  green  court-pies,  with  garlands  of  violets  and 
cowslips. 

Then  came  Sir  Marmaduke's  fat  butler,  as 
Friar  Tuck,  carrying  a  huge  quarter  staff  on  his 
shoulder;  and  with  him  OUver  Dumps,  the  con> 
stable,  as  Much,  the  miller's  son,  bearing  a  long 
pole  with  an  inflated  bladder  attached  to  one  end  of 
it.  Who  should  come  next  but  Tom  Greene,  as 
the  hobby-horse,  frisking  up  and  down,  gallopping, 
curvetting,  ambUng,  and  trotting  after  so  moving  a 
style,  it  naturally  forced  a  horse-laugh  from  a  great 
portion  of  the  spectators.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  this  ancient  feature  in  a  May-day  festival,  was 
a  horse  of  pasteboard,  having  false  legs  for  the  rider 
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oat8ide»  whilst  the  real  legs  stood  on  the  ground, 
eoncealed  from  the  spectators  by  the  saddle-cloth 
wfaicb  enveloped  the  hobby-horse  all  around;  and 
great  art  was  required  to  make  a  proper  exhibition 
of  horsemanship,  by  the  person  appearing  to  be  its 
rider*  Then  came  our  old  acquaintance  Humphrey, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon, — hissing,  yelling,  and 
diaking  hb  wings  in  a  most  horrid  manner;  and 
after  him  Dick  Burbage,  as  St.  Greorge,  in  full 
armour,  ever  and  anon,  giving  his  enemy  a  poke 
behind,  with  his  wooden  spear,  that  made  him  roar 
again.  Following  these  were  a  motley  assemblage 
of  villagers  and  guests,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  with 
his  chaplain,  in  the  midst. 

When  they  came  to  that  open  part  of  the  park 
before  described,  the  sports  recommenced  with  the 
spirit  they  had  not  known  all  the  day  before.  The 
foresters  shot  at  the  target,  and  Robin  and  his  Maid 
Marian  were  of  course  the  chiefest  of  all  for  skill. 
Some  danced  round  the  ma}'pole ;  but  the  dragon,  who 
had  drank  more  of  the  knight^s  good  ale  than  became 
any  dragon  of  gentility,  must  needs  be  after  kissing 
divers  of  the  maidens — married  man  though  he 
was,  and  this  got  him  some  whacks  from  Much,  the 
miller's  son,  besides  a  decent  cudgelling  from  Will 
Btukely  and  Little  John.  Master  Robin,  Sir  Mar- 
maduke's  fat  butler,  made  a  most  jolly  Friar  Tuck; 
for  with  an  irresistable  droll  humour  in  his  roguish 
eyes,  he  would  walk  among  the  people  dropping  of 
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his  heavy  quarter-staff  upon  their  toes,  whereupoo 
if  any  cried  out,  he  would  very  gravely  preach  them 
a  famous  sermon  on  patience  under  pain  and  afflic- 
tion ;  and  bidding  them  count  itlieir  beads  and  say 
their  paternosters.,  he  would  go  his  way. 

Many  persons  had  come  to  see  these  sports  from 
the  neighbouring  villages,  and  these  formed  a  crowd 
nearly  all  round  the  place.     Sir  Miurmaduke  and 
his  guests  had  placed  themselves  -on  a  piece  of 
rising  ground  in  front  of  the  house,  some  lying  of 
their  lengths  on  the  grass,  some  leaning  against 
trees,  some  sitting,  and  some  standing.     Sir  Johan 
kept  by  the  side  of  his  patron  with  a  pleasant  gmvity, 
making  a  most  admirable  <;hoice  thanksgiving  fcr 
the  bounties  all  had  received  that  day.     Sir  Regi- 
nald, who  had  only  returned  to  the  mansion  the 
same  morning,  was  with  his  friend  Sir  Valentine^ 
gallantly  attending  upon  a  bevy  of  fair  ladies  who 
had  t:ome  to  tritness  the  sports ;  -and  Master  Pere- 
grine was  bustling  about  in  a  sort  of  fidgetty  delight, 
explaining  to  every  listener  he  could  layJiold  ot^ 
the  history  and  antiquity  of  every  part  of  the  festivaL 
It  so  happened  that  whilst  St»  George  was  stalking 
round  the  place,  armed  with  spear  and  buckler^ 
striving  to  look  as  heroic  as  ever  could  have  done 
that  renowned  champion,  he  spied  the  dragon  playing 
at  bo-peep  among  the  Morris-dancers,  «anKl  almost 
at  the  same  instant  the  dragon  spied  him.    At  which 
the  latter  oommenced  advancing  into  the  middle  of 
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4be  open  space  betwixt  tbe  maypole  and  the  guests, 
Aaking  of  hb  wings,  yelling,  and  hissing  enough  to 
frighten  all  the  champions  in  Christendom. 

St.  George,  however,  was  after  him  with  long 
strides,  till  they  met  in  a  Tery  choice  place  for 
fighting,  when  he  addressed  .him  in  tiiese  words::-'^ 

«*  Hidlo,  (liou  pitiM  villain,  art  thou  for  turning  tail  ? 

,    StMj here,  I  prythee,  a  moment,  and  I  will  make  thee  wail! ** 

Whereupon  the  dragon  answered  in  ia  monstrous 
fustian  voice — 

*■  Oat  on  thee,  Jaek  Pudding !  er  if  fliou  needs  must  itay, 
111  swallow  thee — bones  and  all — and  ileave  the  .rest  for  .an- 
other day." 

Then  exclaimed  the  champion  yery  valiantly,  as 
became  him — 

'*  Peace  knave !  have  done  with  tiiy  humming  «nd9iawing.'*' 

And  thereupon  the  monster  Teplied,  in  an  equally 
tearing  humour — 

**  Oogi  sounds, 'iflhoucomest  anigh  me,  111  give  thee  a  famous 
elawing:!" 

After  a  little  more  such  brave  language,  in  which 
each  got  famously  abused  by  the  other,  they  seemed 
intent  upon  a  desperate  combat  of  life  and  death. 
Hie  dragon  made  more  noise  than  ever  he  had; 
and  came  upon  his  adversary  with  his  claws  ex- 
tended, and  his  mouth  wide  open,  as  thou^  he 
meant  to  make  of  him  but  a  mere  xaouthful ;  but 
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St  Geoi]g[e  seemed  quite  up  to  his  tricks,  for  he 
presently  clenched  his  spear  and  braced  his  bodder, 
and  gave  the  monster  so  sore  a  poke,  he  ydled  till 
the  place  echoed  with  him.  Then  cried  he  out 
very  lustily — 

*<  Wounds  I  thou  caitiff  rile !  thou  hast  broken  a  joint  of  mjtaS 

I  die !  I*m  dead  I  Oh  for  a  drop  of  imall  ale  !  ** 

At  this  moment  up  comes  Much,  the  millei^s 
son,  with  his  pole  and  bladder,  exclaiming  to  the 
deceased  monster : — 

**  What  ho,  Sir  Dragon  1  hast  indeed  ceased  thj  waMmg? 
Mayhap  thou  wouldst  be  the  better  for  a  decent  ixw/Mog,* 

Upon  which  he  began  to  lay  upon  the  monster  with 
his  bladder  with  such  force  the  other  started  to 
life  roaring  like  a  town  bull,  crying  out,  as  he 
rubbed  himself,  very  pitifully — 

*'  Go  hang  for  a  knave,  and  thy  diuniptng  ceaog. 
Canst  not  let  a  poor  dragon  die  in  peace ?" 

But  as  the  miller^s  son  evidently  had  no  bowels 
for  the  monster,  the  dragon  would  not  stay  any 
longer  to  be  drubbed,  and  rose  to  take  himself  off 
with  what  speed  he  might;  but  just  at  this  momttit 
up  came  the  hobby-hone,  capering  away  in  the 
most  delicate  fashion,  and  he  thus  addressed  the 
other : — 

*<  List,  k>rding's,  list !  I  am  here  in  mj  best  gnoea 
With  my  ambles,  my  trots,  and  my  Canteibary  paces. 
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It  not  mj  Uil  fresh  frizzled,  and  my  mane  new  shorn. 
And  my  bellt  and  my  plumes  are  they  not  bravdy  worn  ? 
Stand  up  Sir  Dragon,  and  swear  me  sans*  remorse 
Tbere  aerer  was  seen  so  rare  a  hobby  horse.** 

Upon  saying  which  he  Deighed  like  a  young  (illy, 
and  cantered  and  careered  round  the  monster,  so 
that  he  could  not  move  in  any  way.  Others  of  the 
chiBuracters  came  up,  and  they  all  had  some  droll 
thing  or  another  to  say;  and  it  ended  with  the 
iriiole  party  joining  hands  for  a  dance  round  the 
maypole,  which  seeing,  Master  Peregrine,  who  had 
fiir  the  last  hour  fidgetted  about  as  if  he  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  himself,  suddenly  started  from  hb 
place  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  in  the  next  minute 
had  got  the  dragon  by  one  hand  and  the  hobby-horse 
by  the  other,  dancing  round  the  maypole,  to  Ihe 
infinite  delight  of  the  spectators,  with  as  prodigal 
signs  of  glee  as  though  he  were  the  merriest  of 
the  lot 

The  youthful  l^bakspeare  played  the  part  of  king 
of  the  festival,  and  in  princely  sort  he  did  it  too ; 
Sot  it  was  remarked  of  many,  so  choice  a  Robin 
Hood  and  Maid  Marian  they  had  never  seen. 
Doubtless  he  had  famous  opportunities  for  increas* 
hag  his  acquaintance  with  the  blooming  dau^ter- 
of  John  Hathaway,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
supposing  he  turned  them  to  good  account*  In  due 
time  the  sports  ended,  and  he  walked  home  with 
her  and  her  fistther — who  with  his  £unily  had  pur- 
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posely  enjoyed  a  holiday,  induced  to  it  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  new  acquaintance— if  not  perfectly 
in  love,  as  nigh  to  it  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  be. 

It  ^as  late  in  the  evening  <of  the  isame  day  when 
Sir  Reginald,  for  die  first  time,  found  himself  alone 
with  his  friend  Sir  Valentine,  he  having  managed 
to  draw  the  latter  to  walk  with  him  in  tiiie  park, 
convenienft  to  the  house^  The  sounds  of  xerelry 
had  ceased,  and  both  actors  and  spectators  bad 
retired  to  their  homes.  The  two  young  kni^ts 
strolled  together  silently  m  tlie  ^adow-of  the  trees^ 
Sir  Valentine  thinking  it  would  be  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  him  to  acquaint  hisfiiend  with  what 
bad  taken  place  betwixt  him  and  the  sovereign  rf 
bis  heart's  affections,  and  ask  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  carry  <m  his  suit  to  her  to  an  honourable 
conclusion. 

<<  Dost  remember  that  exquisite  sweet  creature 
we  rescued  from  villains  at  'Kenilworth?"  enquired 
Sir  Reginald. 

"  Indeed  do  I,  marvellously  ^ell,"  replied  Sir 
Valentine,  <«omewhat  wondering  ^his  friend  should 
begin  to  «peak  of  the  very  subject  'of  his  own 
thoughts. 

**  1  tell  thee.  Sir  Valentine,"  continued  the  other, 
with  exceeding  earnestness,  "-all  the  whokt  I  was  at 
court,  even  amongst  the  choicest  damsels  of  the 
chiefest  families  of  the  kingdom,  I'could  think  <of 
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none  other  but  her ;  for  each  did  but  remind  roe  of 
her  infinite  superiority  in  all  loveable  delectable 
graces."  His  young  companion  walked  on,  listen- 
ing with  a  pale  cheek  and  a. throbbing  heart.  ^^  The 
first  thing  I  did  on  approaching  this  neighbour- 
hood^"  continued  the  other,  <^  was  to  hie  me  to 
Charlcote,  in  the  hope  of  delighting  mine  eyes  with 
a  glimpse  of  her  fair  beauty  once  again.  I  was  so 
fiortunate  as  to  meet  with  her.  She  appeared  love* 
lier  than  ever,  and  a  sort  of  sadness  was  manifest  in 
her  dainty  fair  countenance,  that  made  its  attrac*- 
tiveness  infinitely  more  touching.  She  seemed  glad 
to  see  me.  I  assure  thee  I  lingered  in  her  delight- 
some society,  utterly  incapable  of  tearing  myself 
away.  Never  met  I  a  maiden  of  such  moving 
graces,  or  of  such  delicate  behaviour.  In  brief,  I 
love  her — as  absolutely  as  ever  fond  heart  can."  Sir 
Valentine  felt  a&  though  he  could  scarce  breathe. 

<*  I  have  sought  thee  here  to  tell  thee  of  this^" 
added  Sir  Reginald.  **  Knowing  thou  art  the 
truest  friend  that  ever  knight  had.  And  I  would 
make  such  trial  of  thy  friendship  as  I  would  of  none 
other  living.  My  entire  happiness  is  in  the  keep- 
ing of  this  most  divine  creature ;  and  I  would  give 
worlds  could  I  sigh  at  her  feet,  or  bask  in  her 
smiles  as  often  as  I  desire.  But  I  have  plighted 
my  word  to  my  honourable  good  friend,  that  not- 
able brave  gentleman.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  to  ac- 
company him  in  a  certain  expedition  he  is  pre- 
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paring  for,  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be  I  can 
have  but  small  occaiuon  for  carrying  on  my  suit. 
Being  in  this  strait,  and  knowing  of  thy  extreme 
trust-worthiness,  and  exceeding  love  for  me,  I 
would  obtain  at  thy  hands  such  true  service,  as 
for  thee  to  seek  out  my  soul's  idol  on  all  warrant- 
able occasions,  and  with  such  affisctionate  rhetorick 
as  thou  canst  master  for  so  loving  a  purpose,  urge 
her  on  my  behalf.  Give  her  no  cause  to  mark  my 
absence.  Press  her  with  passionate  importunities. 
Let  thy  talk  be  ever  of  my  devotion  to  her,  and 
thy  manner  of  such  a  sort  as  should  convince  her 
of  its  earnestness.''  Sir  Valentine  essayed  to  speak, 
but  the  words  died  unuttered  in  his  throat 

<^  Can  I  have  such  important  service  rendered 
me  ?"  enquired  Sir  Reginald.  ^<  But  I  am  assured 
I  cannot  appeal  to  so  true  a  friend  unprofitably.  I 
know  enough  of  that  honourable  worthy  nature  to 
convince  me  nothing  will  be  left  undone  that  the 
circumstances  require." 

Sir  Valentine  managed  at  last  to  utter  his  con- 
sent to  do  what  was  required  of  him;  and  then 
fearful  he  should  betray  his  own  feelings  if  he 
stopped  where  he  was,  he  made  an  excuse  for  hurry- 
ing away,  wrung  his  friend's  hand  more  affiddion- 
ately  than  ever  he  had  done,  though  at  the  moment 
his  own  heart  was  more  forcibly  wrung  by  the  fierce 
trial  he  was  undeigoing,  and  left  Irim,  to  school 
his  nature  into  the  doing  of  what  he  had  under- 
taken. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Come  my  Ceiia,  let  «s  prove 
Wkfltt  we  CAB  die  joys  of  love; 
Time  will  aot  be  ours  for  ever : 
He  at  leogtb  our  good  will  sever. 
Spend  not  tken  his  gifts  in  vain 
Suns  tkat  set  may  rise  again ; 
But  if  oaee  we  lose  this  light 
*Tis  with  MS  perpetual  night. 


Ben  JoNflOM. 


Oh  with  that 
I  wish  to  breath  my  last;  upon  thy  lips 
Those  equal  twins  of  oomdiness,  I  seal 
The  testament  of  honourable  vows. 
Whoever  be  that  man  that  shall  unkiss 
The  sacred  priat  next,  may  be  prove  more  thrifty 
In  this  world's  just  applause,  not  more  desertful. 

FOBD. 

The  behaviour  of  the  youthful  Shakspeare  to 
the  yeoman's  blooming  daughter,  might,  perchance, 
be  to  the  marvel  of  some  who  have  in  their  re- 
membrance the  infinite  delicacy  and  retiringness 
of  his  conduct  towards  the  beautiful  foundling  at 
Charloote,  but  these  things  are  to  be  considered 
— to  wit,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  out-lived  that 
age  of  boyish  shyness  which  so  manifestly  ap- 
peared in  him,  and  with  it  that  mere  ideal  ado- 
ntion  with  wUch  it  was  accompanied.     His  love 
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for  Mabel  was  but  a  sentiment,  bom  in  the  mind 
and    dying  there,  yet  heralding  the   coming  of 
another  love,  partaking  more  of  passion  than  of 
sentiment,  engrossing  both  the  heart  and  the  mind 
in  all  their  entireness,  and  shewing  such  a  vigorous 
existence  as  plainly  proved  how  firm  a  hold  it  had 
on  the  powerfulest  energies  of  life.     Anne  Hathar 
way  was  altogether  difierent  from  the  foundling.  Her 
rich  rosy  complexion— her  careless  free  glance,  and 
her  eloquent  soft  smile  expressed  quite  another 
character.     Her  manners  were*  equally  oppodte — 
being  of  that  heedless  enticing  sort,  which  draweth* 
aU  eyes  admiringly,,  and  soon  suns  them  into  a 
social  delightsome  warmth.     But  this  was  nothing 
more  than  the  outward  display  of  a  natural  fond 
temperament,  where^  the  heart  was  overflowing  with 
generous  sweet  feelings,  and  was  anxious  for  an 
object  on  whom  to  display  its  exceeding  bountiful- 
ness.     Such  a  one,   clothed  with  such   resbtless 
fascinations,  was  sure  to  produce  an  extraordinary 
impression  on  the  ardent  nature  of  the  young  poet. 
Her  approving  glance —  her  seductive-  smile  — or 
her  slightest  touch,  filled  him  with  a  sense  of  joyous- 
ness  no  language  could  express. 

These  were  unequivocal  signs-  of  love  in  its  riper 
stage.  At  this  period  of  youth  the  imprisoned  a£R9C- 
tions  burst  from  their  womb,  and  start  into  life  with, 
impulses  that  will  allow  of  no  controlling.    Every 
thing  weareth  a  new  aspect.     A  rosier  light  shines 
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tbroy^  the  atmosphere.  A  warmer  breath  is  felt 
upon  the  breeze.  A  multitude  of  new  feelings  seem 
struggling  in  the  breast  to  have  free  developementy 
and  in  fact  the  whole  humanity  appeareth  to  take 
on  itself  a  character  perfectly  distinct  from  that 
which  it  had  previously  worn.  Nature  now  whis*» 
pereth  in  the  ear  a  secret  unthought  of  hitherto ; 
and  all  the  man  riseth  at  the  intelligence,  filled 
with  a  mysterious  influence — a  sense  of  happi- 
ness and  power — and  a  knowledge  of  that  sweet 
philosophy  whose  right  use  maketh  a  very  Eden  of 
delight  to  the  Adams  and  Eves  of  every  passing  ge- 
neration. 

Anne  Hathaway  received  the  advances  of  her 
youthful  lover  so  welcomingly,  that  he  lacked 
nothing  of  inducement  to  proceed.  Indeed,  her's 
was  not  a  disposition  to  withstand  the  passionate  ar- 
doiur  of  so  prepossessing  a  wooer,  and  from  the  first 
hour  of  their  meeting,  she  had  regarded  him  with 
most  £E»rourable  sentiments.  It  was  some  time 
after  the  May-day  festival  that  the  blooming  Anne, 
as  was-  customary  with  her,  sat  plying  of  her  wheel 
in  her  old  place,  whilst  her  youthful  lover,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  had  drawn  a  seat  close  to  hers, 
having  his  arm  resting  on  the  back  of  her  chair. 
Some  exquisite  speeches  and  pasManate  admiring 
looks  from  him,  were  followed  by  a  sufficiency  of 
sprightly  answers  and  bright  provoking  glances  from 
her.    Thus  had  their  mutual  passion  advaxiced  and 
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no  further,  but  it  was  soon  to  shew  more  endearing 
signs. 

"  Canst  afS»ct  rerses,  Anne  ?"  enquired  the  young 
poet 

^'  Ay,  a  sweet  lore  song,  of  all  things,'*  replied  the 
Tillage  beauty,  in  her  ordinary  free-hearted  way. 

**  Wouldst  approve  of  them  any  the  more  if  thott 
wert  their  subject?"  asked  he. 

**  Should  I  not  ?**  answered  she,  archly.  ^  Marry, 
I  must  needs  think  them  the  finest,  sweetest  Tersea 
erer  writ** 

*^  I  have  essayed  the  writing  of  some^'*  continued 
her  youthful  lover,  in  a  more  tender  manner.  ^  But 
I  am  rather  out  of  heart  I  have  not  produced  a 
poem  more  worthy  of  thy  exceeding  merit*' 

^  Hast,  indeed,  written  something  oi  me  ?**  ex- 
claimed the  yeoman's  buxom  daughter,  glancing  at 
him  a  look  of  mfinite  curiosity  and  pleasure.  <<  Ot 
my  word,  now,  I  should  be  right  glad  to  see  it** 

^  If  thou  wilt  promise  to  pardon  my  too  great 
boldness,  I  wiU  here  read  these,  my  poor  verses,** 
said  the  young  poet  His  companion  was  too  eager  to 
know  what  emdd  he  have  written  about  her,  to  care 
much  what  she  promised;  so,  whilst  she  sent  her 
wheel  round  very  diligently,  her  youthful  lover  drew 
a  paper  firom  beneath  his  doublet,  and  soon,  with 
an  exquisite  impassioned  manner,  and  soft  mellow 
voice — somewhat  tremulous  here  and  there — ^he 
commenced  reading  what  b  here  set  down. 
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love's  ARGOSIE. 

**  Awiiile  ag^  I  pwned  an  idle  life 

Like  as  a  leaf  that's  borne  upon  the  breeze ; 
Thougfatleta  of  love  as  lambkin  of  the  knife. 

Or  the  young  bird,  of  hawk,  among  the  trees. 
I  knew  not,  thought  not,  eared  not  for  the  morrow, 
And  took  unblessed  my  daily  joy  or  sorrow. 

**  1  saw  the  bounteous  band  of  Nature  fling 
Her  princely  largess  oyer  each  green  place ; 

I  saw  the  blushes  of  the  tender  Spring 
Hiding  within  the  Summer's  warm  embrace ; 

I  saw  the  burthened  Autumn  iast  expiring. 

And  Winter,  in  the  year*s  grave,  make  a  dieerful  firing. 

*  Tet  all  the  time  was  I  as  blind  as  mole 

Who  digs  his  habitation  in  the  dark. 
Though  light  there  was,  it  fell  not  on  my  soul, 

A  fire  burned  bravely  that  shewed  me  no  spark  ; 
Whilst  all  owned  Nature's  spells,  I  saw  no  charming. 
And  still  kept  cold  whilst  others  were  a  warming. 


**  When  suddenly  mine  eyes  threw  ope  their  doors 
And  sunny  looks  flashed  in  their  fond  desires  ; 
The  chambers  of  my  heart  found  glowing  floors 

For  there  each  hearth  biased  with  continual  fires : 
I  saw  the  magic,  felt  the  bliss  twas  bringing. 
And  knew  the  source  whence  these  delights  were  springing. 

**  For  then  it  was  indiflTerence  met  its  death. 

And  my  new  life  new  climates  seemed  to  seek  ; 
The  sweet  South  flung  its  odours  from  thy  breath. 

And  the  warm  East  came  blushing  o*er  thy  cheek. 
Thy  smiles  were  endless  Summer's  rosy  dances. 
And  the  soft  lone  shone  in  thy  torrid  glances. 
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And  a»  tby  woiidh>ii8  beauty.  I  beheld* 

A  thousand  unknown  raptures  on  me.  came ; 

The  flood  of  life,  by  some  strange  power  impelled^ 
Rushed  through  its  channelsj  turned  to  liquid  flame  r 

And  then  with  me  there  seemed  such  blooming  weather 

As  though  all' seasons  showerM. their  flowers  together.. 


*<  And  as  I  baskedin. thy  subduing gaaee. 

And  caught  the  thriUing  spirit  of  thy  smile ;. 
I  marvelled  I  had  lived  so  many  days,. 

So  blind,  so  cold,  so  ignorant  the  while  ;- 
*  Certes,*  quoth  I, '  I*ve  been  in  £ur  off  places, 
Else  had  I  sooner  known  such  moving  graces.* 

*<  Ay — in  strange  latitudes  and.  unknown.  wttves,» 
Having  nooompass,.aid.  of  chart  denied,. 
There  rose  before  roe  mountains,  plains,  and  cave% 

And  a  new  world  my  curious  vision  spied  : 
And  then  it  was  that  £ur  country  thy  beauty 
Brought  me  to;  anchor — a  most  welcome  duty^ 


« 


To  turn  discovery  to  best  account; 

I  studied  every  feature  of  the  land; 
I  scanned  where'er  the  highest  fruit  could  mount, 

I  touched  the  tender  produce  of  thy  hand); 
And  every  where  such  heaps  of  sweets- were  growings 
No  place  on  earth  could  be  so  worth  the  knowing. 


"  Then  having  this  bright  world  so  newly  found. 
And  learned  its  fitness  for  an  honest  homa^ 

Must  I  be  now  on  a  fresh  voyage  bound 
Again  in  unknown  latitudes  to  roam  ? 

Oh  might  I  name  it,  hold  it,  own  it,  rather,. 

And  from  its  spoil'  a  matchliess  fortune  gather ! 

<*  Dear  heart !  sweet  life !  most  admirable  fair  saint  I 
To  thee  my  soul  its  fond  devotion^  bmngs, 
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JLike  a  poor  pilgrim  weaiy,  worn,  and  faint 

To  taste  the  comfort  which  thy  beauty  brings : 
Hear  how  thy  praise  all  excellence  excelleth  1 
Hear  how  ny  prayer  within  ray  worship  dwelleth  ! 

**  Believe  rae  the  fond  charm  thou  dost  possess. 
Is  not  a  gift  meant  to  be  ifly  used. 
But  a  kind  solace  that  shoiid  come  to  bless 

That  heart  whose  blessings  thou  hast  not  refused* 
I  see  in  it  a  promise  and  a  token 
Of  flowery  bands  that  never  can  be  broken. 

^  And  now  like  those  bold  mariners  of  ships. 

That  from  all  ports  do  take  their  merchandize, 
My  bark  would  I  unlade  upon  thy  lips 

Which  awhile  since  I  fraghted  at  thine  eyes. 
Yet  e'er  from  such  kind  port  my  sails  are  fiuling, 
Doubt  not  I  bear  away  a  richer  lading. 

^  Bring  here  the  ivory  of  thy  fair  arms. 

And  lustrous  jewels  which  thine  eyelids  hold, 
Bring  here  the  crowning  of  thy  store  of  charms. 
The  silky  treasures  which  thy  hrow  enfold ; 
Brii^  here  the  luscious  fruits  thy  soft  cheek  beareth. 
And  those  rare  pearls  and  rubies  thy  mouth  weareth ! 

**  But  that  which  doth  them  all  in  rareness  beat — 
The  choicest  traffic  brought  from  loving  isles — 

Bring  me  the  dainty  bahn  and  odorous  sweet, 
That  fills  thy  tempting  treasury  of  smiles : 

That  whilst  Vm  611ed  with  Beauty*«  predous  blisses. 

Thou  makest  me — an  axgosie  of  kisses  1  ** 

It  was  scarce  poe^ble  to  have  met  with  a  prettier 
sight  than  the  yeoman's  blooming  daughter  listening, 
with  her  eyes  sparklii^  unutterable  pleasure,  as  the 
young  poet  read  to  her  her  tuneful  praises.     The 
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wheel  went  round,  but  she  spoke  not  a  word.  In- 
deed she  would  not  hazard  so  much  as  a  syllable^ 
fearful  she  might  by  it  lose  some  part  of  those,  to 
her,  exquisite  verses.  At  the  conclusion,  wher^ 
his  voice  sunk  to  a  tremulous  soft  murmur,  he  lifted 
his  gaze  from  the  paper  to  the  flushed  countenance 
of  his  fair  companion,  and  received  a  glance  be 
could  not  fail  to  understand.  Upon  a  sudden,  his 
arm  fell  from  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  encirded 
her  ^rdle,  and — and — and — ^the  wheel  stopped  for 
a  full  minute. 

<^  Humph  I"  exclaimed  a  fiuniliar  voice,  close  at 
hand,  and,  starting  from  their  affectionate  embrace, 
they  beheld  John  Hathaway  with  that  peculiar  ex* 
pression  peeping  from  the  comers  of  his  eyes  and 
mouth,  which  marked  the  more  than  ordinary  plesr 
sure  he  took  in  any  thing.  In  a  moment,  the 
blushing  Anne  was  diligently  looking  on  the  ground 
for  something  she  had  never  lost;  and  her  youthful 
lover,  iu  quite  as  rosy  a  confusion,  was  gallantly 
assisting  her  to  find  it.  To  the  father's  sly  ques- 
tions the  daughter  answered  a  little  from  the  pur- 
pose; and  as  for  the  young  poet,  he  all  at  once 
remembered  some  pressing  duty  that  called  him 
thence,  took  a  hurried  leave  of  his  friend,  the  yeo- 
man, who  was  evidently  laughing  in  his  sleeve  the 
whilst,  and  with  a  quick  fond  glance,  repaid  with 
interest,  to  his  fieur  mistress— whose  sprightliness 
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had  somehaw  fersftken  ber — ^he  wended  his  way 
back  to  StmtfonL 

In  very  truth,  he  was  in  fieur  too  happy  a  state  to 
faaTe  stayed  iriiere  he  was,  and  a  third  person  by. 
Hb  feelings  were  in  a  complete  tumult ;  his  thoughts 
in  a  delicious  ecmfusion.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  have 
taken  the  whole  world  in  his  arms,  he  was  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  every  one.  He  experienced  the 
delightfiil  consciousness  of  being  loved — to  him  a 
new  and  rare  enjoyment— and  his  was  a  diqxMition 
fitted  to  receive  it  with  a  sense  of  such  extreme 
pleasure  as  humanity  hath  seldom  known.  What 
were  his  thoughts  when  he  could  get  to  any  reason- 
able  thinking— or  his  feelings,  when  he  returned  to 
Us  orcfinary  sensations,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say ;  but  all  pointed  to  one  subject,  and  rose  from 
one  subject ;  and  whether  he  regarded  himself  or 
the  world  around  him,  it  came  to  the  same  matter. 
To  him  every  thing  was  Anne  Hathaway ;  but  espe- 
dally  all  wisdom,  goodness,  beauty,  and  delight, 
took  from  her  their  existence,  and  gave  to  her  their 
qualities.  She  was,  in  brie^  the  sun  round  which 
the  rest  of  creation  must  needs  teke  its  course.  In 
tlus  excitement  of  mind  and  heart  he  proceeded  on 
his  path,  only  brought  to  a  more  sober  state  as  he 
neared  home.  It  so  happened,  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  his  attention  was  forcibly  attracted  by  the 
riotous  shouting  of  a  crowd  round  the  horse  pond. 
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*^  Prythee  tell  me,  what  meaneth  this  huge  dis- 
turbance?" enquired  he  of  one  of  a  knot  of  old 
women,  who^  beating  the  end  of  her  stick  furiously 
on  the  ground,^  kncKked  together  her  pointed  nose 
and  diin,  as  she  poked  her  head  towards  one,  and 
then  towards  another,  with  all  the  thorough  earnest- 
ness of  a  confirmed  gossipu 

<^  Meaneth  it?"  readied  Mother  Flytrap,  in  her 
cracked  treble,  as  she  rested  her  two  hands  upon 
her  stidi,  and  thrust  her  ancient  visage  close  to  the 
face  of  the  querist.  ^  By  my  fackkigs,  it  meaneth 
the  very  horriblest,  in&mousness  that  ever  was 
seen  in  this  mortal  world.  But  it's  what  we  most 
all  come  to." 

<<  Ay,  marry — flesh  is  grass!"  said  another oM 
beldame. 

*^  But  I  have  my  doubts — {  have  my  doubts, 
gossip,"  mumbled  out  another  of  the  tribe  f  *^  it 
hath  been  credibly  said  strange  lights  and  unchiia- 
tian  noises  have  aj^ared  in  her  cottage  ;  and  I 
did  myself  see,  standing  at  her  door,  the  very  broom 
some  do  say  she  flies  through  the  air  upon." 

<<  Odds  codlings  hast  though,  indeed  !"  enquired 
Mother  Flytrap^  with  something  like  horror  muffled 
up  in  the  hues  of  her  parchment  skin.  <<  WeU,  if 
she  be  a  witch^  she  must  either  drown  or  swim — 
that's  one  comfort." 

<<  Who's  a  witch?"  asked  William  Sbakqpeare, 
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who  had  turned  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  com- 
panions, in  a  vain  hope  of  getting  the  intelligence 
he  required^ 

"  GodV  precious  T  who  but  Nurse  Cicely,  that 
hath  bewitched  Fanner  Clodpole^8>  cows,*'  replied 
one  of  the  women ;  and  scarce  were  the  words  out 
of  her  mouth,  when  the  young  poet,  with  an  infinite 
SHiall  shew  of  gallantry,  pushed  his  way  through 
diem,  and  rushed  with  all  his  force  into  the  crowd. 
The  outcries  he  beard  seemed  to  him  the  yells  of 
savage  beasts  eager  for  blood.  Shouts  of  <*  In 
with  her !  ** — '^  Drown  the  old  witch ! "  and  all  sorts  of 
oaths  and  ribald  expressions  came  to  his  ears,  with, 
the  half-choked  screaming  of  their  victim.  He 
thrust  himself  forward,  pushing  the  crowd  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  till  he  stood  upon  the  brink 
of  the  pond;  and  just  bdield  his  faithful  old  nurse 
emerging  from  the  water^  gasping  for  breath,  whilst 
some  dozen  or  so  of  rude  ploughboys,  butchers,  and 
the  like  characters,,  kept  encouraging  one  another  in 
helping  to  drown  the  poor  creature.  Without  a 
word  said,  William  Shakspeare  sprung  upon  the 
busiest  of  the  lot,  and  tumbled  him  into  the  pond, 
evidently  to  the  exceeding  [Measure  of  the  majority 
of  the  spectators.  Perchance,  his  companions 
would  have  resented  this^  but  directly  young  Shak- 
speare made  his  appearance,  a  throng  of  his  old 
associates  hurried  from  all  parts  of  the  crowd,  and 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  upon  the  tormentors  of 
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the  poor  nurse,  hf  which  help,  cfivers  of  them  weie 
presently  sent  floundering  alongside  of  their  fellow, 
the  which  the  lookers  on  seemed  to  enjoy  above  all 
things. 

Whilst  Humphrey,  now  growing  to  be  monstrous 
valiant,  Greene,  Burbage,  Hemings,  and  Ccmdell 
were,  with  others  of  a  like  spirit,  putting  to  flight 
such  of  the  lewd  villains  as  seemed  inclined  to 
stand  out  upon  the  matter,  William  Shakspeare 
carefully  drew  Nurse  CScely  out  of  the  pond,  untied 
her  bonds,  and  bore  her,  all  dripiHng  as  Ae  was,  to 
her  own  cottage,  where,  with  the  asdstance  of  some 
humane  neighbours,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  rescuing 
her  from  the  death  with  which  she  had  been  threat- 
ened. The  gratitude  of  the  poor  creature  was 
beyond  all  conceiving;  and  at  last,  the  object  oi  it 
felt  obliged  to  take  himself  out  of  hearing  of  her 
earnest  prodigal  thankfulness  and  praise. 

Among  the  observers  of  the  scene  just  described, 
regarding  the  chief  personage  in  it  with  more  in- 
tentness  than  any  there,  was  a  somewhat  crabbed- 
looking  man,  meanly  clad,  who,  from  beside  a  tree 
a  little  above  the  pond,  had  witnessed  the  whole 
transaction.  When  the  woman  was  rescued,  he 
followed  her  deliverer  at  some  distance,  accosting 
none,  and  replying  to  such  as  were  hardy  enough  to 
speak  to  him,  in  so  rough  unmannerly  a  manner 
few  sought  acquaintance  with  him.  Whilst  Vi^lliam 
Shakspeare  was  in  the  cottage,  this  person  loitered 
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at  a  little  way  from  it,  occasionally  leaning  on  his 
8ta£^  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground — then 
glancing  at  the  cottage-door,  and  strolling  leisurely 
about  without  losing  sight  of  it. 

As  the  young  poet  was  hastening  from  his  old 
nurse's  dwelling,  in  a  iamous  pleasure  with  the 
fcsult  of  his  exertions,  he  heard  some  one  close  at 
his  heels.  Presently,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  turning  round,  he  beheld  John  a 
Ciombe,  the  usurer.  He  had  long  been  familiar 
with  his  person,  having  met  with  him  before  fre- 
quently, and  had  imbibed  a  respect  for  his  charac- 
ter from  the  favourable  opinions  of  him  expressed 
by  his  parents.  Such  portion  of  his  history  as  was 
known  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  from 
many  sources,  but  the  mystery  which  had  enveloped 
him  since  his  extraordinary  change,  he  had  never 
acquired  any  more  knowledge  of  than  the  rest  of 
his  townsfolk. 

**  Dost  shrink  from  me,  boy  ?  '*  enquired  John  a 
Ciombe,  in  a  sharp  thick  voice,  as  he  noticed  a 
sudden  start  of  surprise  in  the  youth  when  he  recog- 
nised the  usurer.  <^  Art  ashamed  of  being  seen 
with  Old  Ten  in  the  Hundred?  Wouldst  desire 
no  acquaintance  with  one  whose  heart  dingeth  to 
his  gold,  and  shutteth  his  soul  against  all  sympathy 
with  humanity?" 

^  I  think  not  of  you  in  that  way.  Master  Combe, 
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beliere  me,''  replied  hi»  young  companion,  with  his 
usual  gentle  courtesy. 

*^  Then  thou  art  a  fool,  Will  Shakspeare  I  ** 
gruffly  exclaimed  the  other;  *^  heed  thou  the 
general  voice.  Ask  of  whomsoever  thou  wilt  con- 
cerning of  John  a  Combe,  the  usurer.  Will  they  not 
tell  thee  he  is^  a  very  heartless  tyrant,  who  livetfi 
upon  the  widow's  sighs  and  the  orphans  tears, — ^who 
grinds  the  poor  man's  bones,  and  drinks  the  pro- 
digal's blood?  Do  they  not  swear  in  the  very 
movingest  execrations  he  is  a  persecuting  relentless 
enemy  to  all  his  race,  who  careth  only  to  set  baits 
for  their  carcases,  and  when  he  hath  got  them  in  his 
toils,  sheweth  them«  no  more  mercy  than  a  hungry 
wolf?  " 

**  I  never  heard  of  such  things,"*  replied  William 
Shakspeare.  **  Indeed,  I  have  known  divers  speak 
of  you  as  having  shewn  such  honourable  good 
qualities  as  entitled  you  to  the  love  of  all  honest 
men." 

*^  Then  were  they  greater  fools  than  thou  art," 
sharply  exclaimed  Jc^n  a  Combe,  ^<  I  tell  thee  I  am 
such  a  one.  I  find  my  happiness  in  the  misery  of 
others.  I  live  when  my  fellows  die.  My  heart  is 
but  a  pedestal  that  carryeth  a  golden  image,  at 
which  I  force  all  the  children  of  want  to  bow  them- 
selves down,  and  then  trample  on  their  necks  to 
Biake  me  sport"' 
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"  hi  -very  tnith,  I  can  l)dieye  nothing  of  it, 
worthy  sir,"  obsenred  his  young  companion.  <<  M9- 
thinks  too,  what  you  have  said  is  so  opposite  to  what 
I  have  heard  from  the  crediblest  testimony  you  have 
done,  thait  it  is  loo  unnatural  to  be  true.  Was  it 
'not  Master  Combe,  who  «pent  his  substance  freely 
to  better  the  condition  of  "his  poorer  neighbours? 
Was  it  not  Master  Combe,  who  held  Ills  life  as  at  a 
pn's  fee,  to  guard  his  fellow^creatnres  from  the 
destroying  pestilence?" 

"**  Ay,  I  was  once  of  that  monstrous  iblly;''  said 
the  usurer,  with  great  bitterness ;  **  I  carried  wine  in 
a  neve — only  to  be  q)iHed  upon  barren  ground. 
What  have  I  learned  by  tliis  prodigal  expenditure 
and  silly  painstaking?  The  notable  discoveiy  that 
men  are  knaves  and  women  wantons — that  friend- 
ihip  b  a  farce  and  love  a  cheat^ — that  honesty  is  a 
fool  and  honour  a  bubble— and  that  the  whole 
world  hath  but -one  particular  influence  t»n  which  its 
teistence  holds — and  that  is  utter  villainy.'' 

^  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  everything  of  whidi  yon 
have  spoken  hath  an  entire  diSerence^  said  the 
other.  **  That  there  may  be  bad  men  amongst  tihe 
good  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  deny;  %ut  that  this 
should  condemn  all  mankind  for  vileness,  seemetfa 
exceeding  unjust.  According  to  what  I  have 
learned,  man  in  favourable  circumstances  will  ge- 
nerally be  found  possessed  of  the  best  qualities  of 
manhood;  and  such  is  the  natural  exodlence  of  his 
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nature,  that  even  under  most  unfit  oocaaons  the 
proper  graces  of  humanity  will  flourish  in  him  as 
bravely  as  though  they  had  bad  the  most  tender 
culture." 

^  Tut  l*^  cried  John  a  Combe,  impati^itly;  ^'tis 
the  opinion  of  such  as  have  gained  their  knowledge 
in  closets.  They  take  for  granted  what  is  told  theniy 
and  their  poor  pride  will  not  allow  of  their  crediting 
anything  that  is  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own 
natures." 

**  And  as  for  woman,"  continued  the  young  poet 
more  earnestly,  ^  'tis  hard  to  say  one  word  againii 
a  creature  so  excellently  gifted.  Methinks  the 
would  make  praise  a  b^gar,  by  her  wort]iinew 
taking  all  he  hath  I" 

*^  Ha  I  ha  I"  exclaimed  the  usurer  in  a  sort  of 
scornful  laugh.  *^  Why,  boy,  thy  nature  is  in  a 
rare  humour  to  be  cozened.  Didst  ever  hear  of 
any  particular  villainy  out  viling  all  things,  that 
did  not  come  of  a  woman  ?  Who  was  it  that  first 
held  fellowship  with  a  serpent  for  man's  undoing, — 
on  which  occasion  she  shewed  how  near  her  dispo- 
sition was  to  the  crawUng  crafty  venom  of  her  choeea 
associate.  But  she  soon  outdid  the  reptile  in  his 
own  voca  iou;  and  now  her  craft  would  laug^  the 
fox  to  scorn,  and  her  guile  cheat,  the  serpent  to  his 
face." 

^*  I  should  be  loath  to  think  so  ill  of  her,  having 
had  most  convincing  proofs  of  her  difierent  cbBr 
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racier,"  said  the  youthful  Shakspeare,  with  a  very 
pleaaurable  remembrance  of  one  at  least  of  that 
•ex.  *^  For  mine  own  part  I  conceive  there  is  no 
telling  all  her  goodness ;  but  I  do  remember  some 
sentences  in  which  it  doth  appear  to  me  her  true 
nature  is  most  admirably  painted,  and  they  are 
these: — ^^of  her  excellence  I  would  content  myself 
>vith  asking — what  virtue  is  like  to  a  woman's? 
What  honesty  is  like  to  a  woman's  ?  What  love — 
what  courage — ^what  truth — what  generousness — 
what  self-denial — what  patience  urider  affliction, 
and  forgiveness  for  every  wrong,  come  at  all  nigh 
unto  such  as  a  woman  sheweth  ?  Believe  me,  the 
man  who  cannot  honour  so  truly  divine  a  creature, 
b  an  ignorant  poor  fellow,  whom  it  would  be  a 
compliment  to  style  a  fool,— or  an  ungrateful  mean 
wretch,  whom  charity  preventeth  me  from  calling 
a  villain  I'  Said  you  not  these  words,  Master 
Combe,  for  I  have  been  told  they  were  of  your  own 
speaking?" 

<*  Doubtless  I"  exclaimed  John  a  Combe  with  a 
sarcastic  emphasis,  *^  I  was,  when  I  uttered  such 
words,  as  thou  art  now-—  moved  by  a  strong  belief  in 
-the  existence  of  qualities  with  which  my  wishes  were 
more  femiiliar  than  my  vision.  Appearances  looked 
fair,  and  I  took  for  granted  all  things  were  what 
they  seemed.  But  of  most  choice  matters  woman 
seemed  infinitely  the  rarest  There  is  nought  I 
would  not  have  said — there  is  nought  I  would  not 
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ha^e  done,  to  piore  bow  hr  above  otdmaiy  merit  I 

thougfat  ber  exceeding  exceUence.     I  was  a  fcol — 

a  poor,  ignoraDt,  weak  CdoI,  wbo  wiH  wemSBj  take 

braas  well  gilt  for  the  sterling  metaL    I  bad  to  learn 

my  lesBon,  and  in  good  time  it  was  tboroogfaly  taii{^ 

me.     Experience  robbed  off  the  estenud  diew  of 

worth  that  had  cheated  mine  eyes  into  admiratioD 

and  my  heart  into  reject-;  and  the  base  stuff  in  ril 

its  baseness  stood  manifestly  confessed  before  me. 

Woman  !^  added  he  with  increaring  bittemesB^ 

**  go  search  the  stagnant  ditch  that  fills  the  w 

with  pestilential  poison — in4iere  toads  and  snakes 

fester  among  rotting  weeds,  and  make  a  reeUng 

mass  of  slime  and  filth  around  them^ — i  tell  thee, 

boy,  nothing  of  all  that  yileness  ^pFsaoheth  to  the 

baseness  of  her  disposition.     Woman  I     She  is  an 

outrage  upon  nature,  and  a  libel  upon  humanity. — 

A  fair  temptation  that  endeth  in  -most  foul  disiqp- 

pointment — The  very  ^^les  on  the  shores  -of  the 

dead  sea,  that  are  all  blooming  without  and  all 

rottenness  within — a  thing  that  hath  nei«rer  been 

truly  described  save  ninder  those  shapes  believed  in 

in  a  past  religion,  whose  features  were  buman,  and 

whose  person  bestial.    Woman  I   She  is  the  mother 

of  infamy,  ready  to  pby  the  'wanton  with  aU  the 

vices,  and  fill  the  world  with  a  fruitful  progeny  of 

crimes.   She  is  the  cozener  of  honesty — the  mockery 

of  goodness  -  a  substantial  deceit — a  living  lie !" 

<<  I  pray  you  pardon  me,''  said  his  young  com- 
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panion;  ^<  these  are  most  intolerable  accusatious, 
and  no  warrant  for  them  as  I  can  see/' 

^^  Warrant !"  cried  the  usurer,  now  with  his 
whole  frame  trembling  with  excitement ;  <<  I  have 
had  such  warrant — such  damnable  warrant  as  leaveth 
me  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  matter.  I 
have  heard — I  have  seen — I  have  felt  P'  continued 
he,  grasping  the  dioulder  of  the  youth  convulsively, 
then  seeming  to  make  a  mighty  effort  to  conquer 
his  emotions,  which  for  a  moment  appeared  almost 
to  cl^oke  himy  he  added  in  a  calmer  voice — ^^  But 
it  matters  not.  Perdiance  thou  wilt  have  the  wit 
to  discover  all  that  I  would  have  said.  I  am  in  no 
mind  to  let  the  gossips  of  the  towQ  meddle  with  my 
secrets.  I  like  not  they  should  say  ^poor  John  a 
Combe !'  for  I  care  not  to  have  their  pity.  Say  not 
to  any  thou  hast  spoke  to  me  on  such  a  subject,  and 
when  thou  hast  a  mind  to  pass  an  hour  with  Ten  in 
the  Hundred  come  to  my  dwelling ;  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  thee,  which  I  would  say  of  no  other 
person.  Thou  art  the  son  of  an  honest  man,  and  I 
have  seen  signs  in  thee  that  prove  thou  art  worthy 
of  thy  father."  Saying  these  words,  John  a  Combe 
hastily  took  his  departure  down  a  turning  in  the 
street,  leaving  William  Shakspeare  marvelling  hugely 
at  what  had  passed  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you. 

Seek  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue ; 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you. 

Let  her  alone  she  will  court  you. 

Ben  Jonbok. 

«  And  now  I  dare  say,*'  said  Sir  Bohert,  ^  that  Sir  LuinceloC, 
though  there  thou  liest,  thou  wert  never  matched  of  none  eardily 
knight's  hands.  And  thou  wert  the  curtiest  knight  that  ever 
beare  shield.  And  thou  wert  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lorer  that 
ever  bestrod  horse.  And  thou  wert  the  truest  lover  of  a  ainfiil 
man  that  ever  ]oved  woman.  And  thou  wert  the  kindest  man 
that  ever  stroke  with  sword.  And  thou  wert  the  goodliest  person 
that  ever  came  among  presse  of  knights.  And  thou  wert  the 
meekest  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  eate  in  hall  among  ladies.** 

A  book  of  the  nohh  historyes  ofKinge  Arthur^  and  ofcerUgik  of 
his  hnightes. 

Sir  Valentine  found  he  had  undertaken  a 
most  hard  duty.  The  more  he  essayed  to  struggle 
with  his  own  inclinations,  the  more  strongly  they 
rose  against  such  usage.  He  tried  to  preach  him- 
self into  a  cheerful  acquiescence  with  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  him,  from  every  text  of  honour, 
friendship,  and  chivalry,  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, but  he  found  nature  rather  an  unwilling 
convert,  as  she  is  at  all  times  when  her  faith  already 
resteth  upon  the  religion  of  love.  Nevertheless,  he 
determined  to  do  Sir  Reginald  the  promised  ser- 
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vice,  however  difficult  of  accomplishment  it  might 
be.  In  very  truth  he  was  one  of  those  rare  in- 
stances of  friendship  that  act  up  to  the  character 
they  profess.  In  numberless  cases  there  are  per- 
sons calling  themselves  friends,  who  are  friends 
only  to  themselves.  They  are  ready  enough  to 
take  the  name,  but  shrink  from  a  proper  per- 
formance of  the  character.  Friendship  in  its 
honourablest  state  is  a  continual  self-sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  social  feeling,  combined  witli  a  devotion 
which  ever  inclineth  to  exalt  the  object  of  its  re- 
gard above  all  humanity.  A  true  friend  alloweth 
himself  as  it  were  to  be  the  shadow  of  another's 
merit,  attending  on  all  his  wants,  hopes,  and 
pleasures,  and  ever  keeping  of  himself  in  the  back 
ground  when  he  is  like  to  interfere  with  his  happi- 
ness. And  yet  there  have  been  such  despicable 
mean  spirits  who  would  hide  their  contemptible- 
ness  under  so  Cedr  a  cloak.  They  profess  friendship 
but  they  act  selfishness.  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  do 
they  debase  themselves,  that  they  would  behoh) 
unfeelingly  him  they  call  their  friend  pining  away 
his  heart  for  some  long  expected  happiness,  and 
basely  rob  him  of  it  when  it  required  but  their  as- 
sistance to  ensure  it  to  his  glad  possesion. 

The  young  knight  was  of  a  &r  different  sort* 
Even  with  so  powerful  a  competitor  as  love,  ho 
would  give  himself  entirely  to  friendship.  He 
knew  that  the  assistance  he  had  promised  to  render 
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his  friend  would  cost  him  his  own  happiness,  but  he 
could  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  the  idea  of  build- 
ing his  enjoyment  with  the  materials  of  his  friend's 
felicity.  He  believed  that  if  Sir  Reginald  knew 
what  were  his  feelings  towards  the  object  cS  their 
mutual  afiection,  he  would  on  the  instant  resign  his 
pretensions,  that  his  friend's  hopes  might  not  be 
disappointed;  and  therefore  the  young  knight  was 
the  more  resolute  in  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  his 
fisuthful  companion,  and  as  an  important  step 
towards  the  consummation,  kept  the  secret  of  his 
own  love  locked  up  closely  in  his  breast  He  heard 
Sir  Reginald  again  express  his  desires,  and  again 
did  he  declare  hb  readiness  to  assist  in  their  reali- 
sation. He  saw  his  friend  depart  to  join  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  and  experienced  an  exquisite  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  the  other  had  left  him  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  his  own  true  feelings. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Sir  Valentine  strove  to 
perform  his  task.  He  had  seen  but  little  of  Mabel 
for  a  long  time  past,  for  she  scarce  ever  ventured 
alone  any  distance  from  the  house,  fearing  she 
might  be  again  carried  off  as  she  had  been  before ; 
and  this  accounted  for  her  not  having  been  seen 
for  so  long  a  period  by  the  youthful  Shakspeaie. 
At  last  the  young  knight  contrived  to  speak  with 
her,  and  to  his  entreaties  for  her  private  company, 
to  acqumnt  her  with  a  matter  of  some  importance 
it  was  necessary  she  should  know,  she  named  a 
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spot  in  the  park  where  she  would  meet  him  thftt 
evening  after  dusk.  And  there  she  attended  tni^ 
to  her  appointment.  Sir  Valentine  as  he  gazed 
upon  her  admirable  beauty,  felt  that  he  had  much 
to  perform,  but  he  tried  all  he  could  to  stifle  his 
feelings,  and  think  of  no  other  thing  save  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  friend's  wishes.  Alack  !  he  was 
setting  about  a  most  perilous  task.  To  play  the  suitor 
of  an  exquisite  fair  creature  as  proxy  for  another, 
methinks  for  one  of  hb  youth  and  disposition  was 
great  temptation;  but  having  already  loved  hef 
with  ail  the  ardour  of  a  first  fond  afiection,  now 
to  woo  her  merely  as  the  representative  of  his 
(nend,  looks  to  be  a  thing  out  of  the  course  of 
nature. 

^  Methinks  this  friend  of  yours  must  needs  have 
taken  entire  possession  of  your  thoughts,''  observed 
Mabel,  mih  a  smile,  upon  finding  that  at  every  in- 
terview the  young  knight  could  say  nought  but 
praise  of  Sir  Reginald.  <<  I  cannot  get  you  to  talk 
of  any  other  thing." 

**  Indeed,  so  gallant  a  gentleman  and  so  perfect 
a  knight  doth  not  exist,"  replied  Sir  Valentine.  ^  I 
have  seen  him,  lady,  in  the  thickest  of  the  field, 
bearing  himself  so  bravely  as  was  the  marvel  of 
both  foes  and  friends." 

^^  And  were  you  in  that  battle?"  enquired  she, 
with  a  singular  curiousness ;  ^<  I  pray  you  tell  me 
how  it  was  fought    I  should  like  much  to  hear 
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what  share  you  had  in  it.    I  doubt  not  you  behaved 
very  gallantly." 

<^  I  kept  in  the  press  as  nigh  to  Sir  Reginald  as 
I  could/'  continued  the  young  knight;  ^<  for  I  knew 
much  honour  was  only  to  be  reaped  where  he  led 
the  way.  Truly  he  is  a  knight  of  most  approved 
valour." 

<<  I  cannot  doubt  it,  since  you  have  so  said,**  re- 
plied Mabel,  impatiently.  <<  But  I  beseech  you 
leave  all  speech  of  him,  and  take  to  telling  me  of 
your  own  knightly  achievements." 

*<  By  this  light,  lady,  I  am  nought  in  comparison 
with  Sir  Reginald,"  said  his  friend,  earnestly; 
*^  never  met  I  a  gentleman  so  worthy  of  the  love  of 
woman.  Indeed,  I  know  he  is  kindly  esteemed  of 
many  noble  dames ;  yet  in  his  estimation  all  such 
have  been  but  indifferently  thought  of,  since  his 
knowledge  of  your  so  much  brighter  perfections." 

^^  Surely,  he  doth  great  wrong  to  those  noble 
dames  by  thinking  at  all  of  me,"  observed  the  fair 
foundling. 

<<  He  doth  consider  you  so  pre-eminent  in  ex- 
cellence, language  cannot  express  his  admiration," 
added  Sir  Valentine. 

<<  I  feel  bound  to  him  for  his  good  opinion,"  said 
Mabel.  ^^  Yet  I  should  have  been  glad  had  he 
shewn  more  discretion  than  in  bestowing  it  so  pro- 
digally." 

^*  The  love  of  so  noble  a  knight  ought  to  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  most  costly  jewel/'  continued  the  young 
knight.  <<  I  cannot  think  so  proud  a  gift  is  to  be 
met  with." 

"  Perchance  not,"  replied  his  companion,  coldly. 
^*  Yet  I  cannot  say  it  hath  any  particular  attractions 
in  my  eyes." 

Here  was  a  new  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  The 
lovely  object  of  his  friend's  attachment  cared  not 
to  be  loved  by  him.  This  he  had  not  calculated 
upon.  Sir  Re^nald's  happiness  appeared  farther 
from  his  possession  than  Sir  Valentine  could  have 
imagined.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  such  an  appearance. 

Mal>el  had  by  this  time  met  Sir  Valentine  many 
times,  almost  with  as  much  confidence  as  she  had 
known  at  their  first  interviews,  for  she  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  her  noble  gallant  and  the  villains 
his  associates,  since  her  escape.  The  young  knight, 
at  his  earliest  convenience,  had  rode  to  the  house 
for  the  express  purpose  of  punishing  the  traitor  for 
his  intended  villainy,  when  he  found  the  place  shut 
up  close  and  deserted,  and  none  could  tell  him 
where  its  late  inmates  had  gone ;  from  which  it  was 
argued  they  had  left  that  part  of  the  country  out  of 
fear  their  offences  had  been  discovered.  Never* 
theless,  it  was  not  till  recently  the  poor  foundling 
could  hazard  herself  by  walking  in  the  park,  as  she 
had  used;  though,  to  make  her  venturing  as  secure 
as  possible.    Sir  Valentine,   from  a  neighbouring 
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eminence,  watched»  on  a  fleet  steed,  her  coining 
and  returning.  In  truth,  the  chiefest  pleasare  die 
had  was  meeting  this  gallant  gentleman ;  and  she 
could  think  of  no  evil  when  she  found  him  leading 
of  his  palfrey  by  the  bridle,  walking  at  her  side  in 
some  retired  part  of  the  grounds ;  or  having  tied 
the  animal  to  a  branch,  standing  by  her  under  the 
shelter  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  entertaining  of  her 
with  his  choice  discourse.  Still  did  she  listen  with 
manifest  disrelish  to  whatever  the  young  knight  re- 
ported of  his  friend,  and  the  more  admired  the 
honourableness  of  the  speaker  without  caring  a  wUt 
for  the  object  of  his  eulogy.  She  had  noticed  that 
of  late  such  tender  gallantries  as  he  had  been  ac» 
customed  to  exhibit,  he  had  altogether  withdrawiH 
and  this  she  regarded  with  espedal  uneasiness.  He 
was  always  repeating  his  friend's  opinion  of  her, 
and  ceased  to  say  one  word  of  Ins  own  thoughts  on 
that  subject;  and  thb  behaviour  in  him  pleased  her 
not  at  alL  She  often  considered  the  matter  very 
intently,  and  upon  coming  to  the  conclusion  she  had 
become  indi£Perent  to  him,  it  put  her  into  a  great 
discomfort  It  hath  already  been  said  she  had 
some  pride  in  her — pride  in  its  gracefullest  shap^— 
and  at  sudi  instigation  it  was  like  to  be  called  into 
action ;  but  if  it  did  shew  itself,  it  came  so  gar- 
mented in  humility,  that  none  would  have  known 
.it  for  what  it  was,  save  those  nobler  natures  with 
whom  such  appearances  are  &miliar. 
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« I  am  much  grieved  at  notidng  of  this  change 
in  you,''  8aid  Mabel  to  her  companion,  on  one  oo- 
caaion.  **  If  you  think  of  me  unworthily,  methinks 
it  would  more  become  your  gallant  dispodtion  to 
tell  me  in  what  I  am  amiss,  or  go  seek  the  company 
of  some  more  proper  person.  Should  I  have  lost 
your  esteem  I  cannot  be  fit  for  your  society.** 

**  (y  my  life,  I  do  esteem  you  above  all  crear 
tures  I**  exclaimed  the  young  knight,  fervently,  and 
then,  as  if  recollecting  of  himself  added,  <<  For  one 
that  is  so  highly  esteemed  of  my  noble  friend,  can- 
not but  be  worthy  of  my  highest  estimation.'' 

<<  Truly,  I  would  rather  you  rated  me  at  your 
own  judgment,  than  followed  the  appreciation  of 
any  other,**  observed  the  beautiful  foundling,  in 
something  like  a  tone  of  disiqppcnntment. 

<<  Then,  be  assured,  I  rate  you  at  a  value  im- 
measurably beyond  all  other  estimation  I**  earnestly 
exclaimed  Sir  Valentine.  * 

<<  Indeed  !**  murmured  the  delighted  MabeL 

<^  I  mean — I  would  so  esteem  you,  were  I  the 
worthy  Sir  Reginald,"  added  the  young  knight, 
quickly. 

**  Ah,  me !  it  is  ever  Sir  Ranald  with  you  !** 
cried  his  fieur  companion,  in  evident  dejectedness. 
<<  Against  Sir  Reginald's  worthiness  I  could  not 
say  one  word,  because  you  have  affirmed  it;  but  I 
do  declare  to  you,  for  the  hundredth  time,  I  heed 
it  no  more  than  if  I  never  heard  of  it" 
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*^  But  surely  you  will  not  allow  his  honourable 
r^[ard  of  you  to  come  to  an  unprofitable  ending?" 
said  Sir  Valentine,  in  a  famous  moving  manner. 
**  G*  my  life,  he  deserveth  not  his  fortunes  diould 
be  of  such  desperate  issue.  I  beseech  you,  think 
better  of  his  princely  qualities.  I  pray  yon,  have 
proper  consideration  of  his  noble  character." 

^^  'Tis  impossible  that  I  can  regard  him  as  he  is 
desirous  I  should,"  observed  the  other. 

^'And  why  not?"  enquired  the  young  knight. 
<^  Allow  me  at  least  the  privilege  of  asking  your 
reason  for  leaving  to  intolerable  wretchedness,  one 
who  would  devote  his  heart  to  your  service?** 

^^Tell^im,"  said  Mabel,"  sinking  of  her  voice 
almost  to  a  whisper — <<  tell  him,  I  regard  another 
so  entirely,  no  one  else  can  have  footing  in  my 
thoughts." 

^'  Alack,  what  ill  news  for  him !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Valentine.  '^  But  think  me  not  over  bold  at  asking 
of  you,  is  he  so  worthy— is  he  so  noble — is  he  so 
valiant  a  knight,  and  so  true  a  gentleman,  as  my 
poor  friend?" 

<<  Ay,  that  is  he,  I  am  assured  !"  cried  the  poor 
foundling,  with  an  earnestness  that  came  from  the 
heart 

<<  Truly,  I  thought  not  such  another  existed," 
replied  the  young  knight  "  Indeed,  I  would  wil- 
lingly go  any  distance  to  meet  with  so  estimable  a 
person." 
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^*  Methinks  yoii  need  not  go  far  to  find  him," 
murmured  Mabel,  as  she  bent  her  looks  so.  upon 
the  ground  her  long  eye-lashes  appeared  perfectly 
closed*  Sir  Valentine  was  silent  for  some  few 
minutes.  He  could  not  mistake  the  meaning  of 
her  words.  At  first  the  gratification  they  gave  him 
was  beyond  conception  exquisite ;  but  then  followed 
the  reflection,  how  poorly  he  would  be  playing  the 
part  he  had  undertaken,  did  he  attempt  in  any  way 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confession  she  had  just 
made. 

^  In  all  honesty,  I  must  say,  this  person  you 
so  honour  hath  not  a  tithe  of  the  merit  of  Sir 
Ranald,"  said  the  young  knight,  in  a  voice 
that  faltered  somewhat.  ^^  Neither  in  the  suitable 
accompUshments  of  a  knight,  nor  in  the  honour- 
able  gifts  of  a  man,  can  he  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  my  gallant  friend.  I  beseech  you, 
let  not  one  so  little  worthy  of  your  regard,  receive 
of  you  the  estimation  which  should  only  belong 
to  one  so  truly  deserving  of  it  as  the  noble  Sir 
Rc^nald." 

<^  I  see  !  I  see  !"  exclaimed  the  poor  foundling, 
exceedingly  moved  by  this  speech  of  her  companion. 
"  You  cannot  disguise  it  from  me,  strive  you  ever 
so.  I  have  fallen  from  your  esteem.  I  have  lost 
your  respect.  Fare  you  well,  sweet  sir.  This  must 
be  our  last  meeting.  I  hold  your  noble  qualities 
too  deeply  in  my  reverence  to  allow  of  their  stand- 
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ing  hazard  of  debaaement  b  j  their  associatioii  iMb 
any  unworthinesB." 

In  vain  the  young  knight  gave  her  all  manner 
of  assurances  she  was  the  highest  in  his  esteem — in 
vain  he  sought  the  help  of  entreaties  and  per- 
suasions she  would  stay  and  hear  his  reasons  for 
his  so  behaving,  she  seemed  bent  on  leaving  him 
that  moment,  with  a  full  determination  never  to 
see  him  more.  At  last,  however,  she  yielded  so 
&r  as  to  promise  to  meet  him  the  next  evening  at 
the  same  place,  for  the  last  time,  and  then  returned 
home  in  a  greater  sadness  than  she  had  ever  known. 
From  that  hour  to  the  hour  appointed  for  this 
final  interview,  Sir  Valendne  passed  in  considering 
what  course  he  should  adopt  under  these  trying 
circumstances.  On  one  ude  was  the  happiness  of 
his  absent  friend  entrusted  to  his  custody— on  the 
other,  the  afiections  of  a  most  beautiful  sweet 
creature  he  had  obtuned  by  seeking  of  her  sodety. 
Honour  demanded  of  him  he  should  not  do  his 
friend  disadvantage,  and  love  entreated  he  would 
not  abandon  hb  mistress  now  that  he  had  com* 
pletely  won  her  heart  The  more  he  thought  the 
less  easy  seemed  his  duty,  for  he  saw  that  in  each 
case  if  he  attended  to  the  claim  of  one  it  would 
destroy  every  hope  of  the  other. 

Mabel  was  true  to  her  appointment  Sir  Valen- 
tine rode  up  to  her,  and  as  usual  tied  his  horse  to  a 
branch.    The  customary  greetings  passed,  and  the 
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young  knight  observed  that  lus  £Eur  companion 
looked  wondrous  pale  and  agitated. 

^  What  hath  so  moved  you  ?"  enquired  he,  cour- 
teously. 

*<  Hitherto  I  have  thought  myself  safe  from 
further  molestation  from  the  villuns  into  whose 
power  I  once  fell,^  replied  MabeL  *<  But  I  have 
just  discovered  that  they  are  agun  pursuing  of  their 
treacherous  intentions." 

**  I  pray  you,  tell  me  where  I  may  find  them,'* 
said  Sir  Valentine,  with  a  most  earnest  eagerness. 
<<  I  promise  you  they  shall  molest  you  no  longer." 

<<  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  T  exclaimed  the 
poor  foundling  ferventiy ;  ^  yet  your  interference  can 
be  of  no  avail  at  this  time.  The  very  traitor  who 
bore  me  forcibly  from  this  park,  and  finom  whose 
base  grasp  you  previously  rescued  me  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Kenilworth,  is  now  being  entertained  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy.** 

<<  Sdrely,  Sir  Thomas  when  he  is  told  of  his 
baseness,  will  drive  him  finom  his  house  T  observed 
the  young  knight. 

^  He  will  hear  of  nothing  against  him — nor  will 
Dame  Lucy,"  answered  Mabel.  <^  They  say  I  am 
mistaken,  though  I  could  swear  to  him  among  a 
thousand.  They  will  have  it  he  is  a  person  of 
worship,  whom  they  have  known  many  years ;  yet 
I  am  convinced  he  is  as  paltry  a  wretch  as  ever 
disgraced  this  world." 
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<<  By  this  ligfat,  dear  Mabel,  I  will  go  and  make 
him  confess  his  viUainy !"  cried  Sir  Valentine, 
moving,  as  if  he  would  to  the  house  on  the  instant. 

<^  I  beseech  you,  do  not,  sweet  sir,''  implored  his 
fair  companion,  as  she  caught  hold  of  him  by  the 
arm.  ^^  Ever  since  my  escape  I  have  lived  a  most 
unhappy  life,  though  never  made  I  any  complaint, 
for  both  the  justice  and  the  dame  will  have  it  I 
must  have  been  greatly  to  blame,  else  none  would 
have  laid  a  hand  on  me ;  and  say  what  I  would,  I 
could  not  persuade  them  of  my  innocency.  Of  all 
penons  living  they  look  on  you  with  greatest  sus- 
picion, though  I  am  certain  you  have  given  them 
not  a  shadow  of  cause,  and  your  appearance  at  this 
or  any  time  would  do  me  more  mischief  than  you 
can  imagine." 

<<  But  it  cannot  be  that  you  are  to  be  left  to  this 
uncivil  treatment,"  excleumed  the  other  urgently. 
"  I  will  not  allow  of  a  thing  so  monstrous.  Never 
heard  I  such  unjust  unnatural  usage.  It  must  not 
be  suflered." 

**  Indeed  it  must— for  there  is  no  honest  way  of 
escaping  from  it  as  I  can  see,"  answered  the  poor 
foundling.  ^<  There  is  some  scheme  afoot  I  feel 
assured,  else  why  is  the  caitiff  there — and  that  evil 
is  intended  me  by  it,  I  have  had  more  than  suffi- 
cient proofs,  or  I  should  not  have  known  him  to  be 
the  villain  he  is ;  but  as  yet  I  know  not  in  ^hat 
shape  it  will  come.     I  am  in  terrible  apprehension 
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of  the  worst,  yet  I  see  not  how  I  can  avoid  it  if  it 
visit  me.'' 

"  There  is  one  way,"  said  Sir  Valentine,  whose 
feelings  had  been  put  into  such  extreme  excitement 
he  could  think  of  nothing  bpt  the  safety  of  the  fiedr 
creature  who  seemed  now  so  completely  thrown  on 
him  for  protection.  <<  There  is  but  one  way,  dearest 
Mabel,"  repeated  he,  in  a  fonder  tone  than  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  use  a  long  while.  ^<  If  you  have 
that  r^ard  for  me  you  have  expressed,  and  will 
not  be  moved  to  favour  my  friend's  suit,  I  beseech 
you  honour  me  to  that  extent  as  would  lead  you  to 
trust  your  happiness  to  my  keeping ;  and  I  promise 
by  the  word  of  a  true  knight,  I  will  carry  you  from 
the  evils  with  which  you  are  threatened,  to  the  sure 
refuge  of  my  kinsman's  house,  where  without  delay 
I  will  give  myself  that  firm  tide  to  be  your  pro- 
tector which  can  only  be  gained  from  the  honour* 
able  bonds  of  marriage." 

**  Marriage  I"  repeated  Mabel,  with  a  more  nn- 
hi^py  aspect  than  she  had  yet  shewn.  **  Surely 
you  have  been  all  this  time  in  a  strange  ignorance; 
and  1  too  —  methinks  I  have  been  in  a  dream. 
That  word  hath  fully  wakened  me.  I  see  now 
and  for  the  first  time,  how  I  have  been  dressing 
up  my  heart  in  shadows.  Oh,  how  great  hath 
been  my  folly  I  I  have  sought  what  I  thought 
an  innocent  pleasure  from  sources  as  far  above  my 
reach  as  are  the  stars.  Alas,  what  exti^pme  thought- 
lessness I    What  marvellous  self-delusion  I  ^ 
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**  What  meaneth  this  T*  enquired  the  young 
knight,  full  of  wonder  at  this  sudden  chai^  in 
her. 

^'Know  you  not,  honourable  sir,  I  am  only  a 
poor  foundling  T  asked  Mabel  earnestly.  **  Have 
you  not  heard  I  am  a  mere  friendless  creature, 
picked  up  by  chance,  and  fostered  by  charity?^ 

<<  In  very  truth  I  have  not,''  replied  Sir  Valen- 
tine, surprised  at  hearing  such  intelligence. 

^Then  such  I  am,"  said  the  poor  foundling 
^  Nay,  I  am  so  poorly  o£F,  that  even  the  very  name 
I  bear  is  a  stranger^s  gift.  Mother  or  fieither  have  I 
never  known ;  and  such  is  my  mean  estate  that 
I  cannot  claim  kindred  with  any  of  ever  so  humUe 
a  sort  Oh,  I  would  you  had  known  of  this  before. 
I  am  much  to  blame  for  not  telling  you  of  it 
sooner ;  but  in  all  honesty,  sweet  sir,  it  never 
entered  my  thoughts.** 

^That  I  have  remained  ignorant  of  what  you 
have  just  told  me,  is  mine  own  fault  only,**  replied  her 
companion.  ^^  But  I  cannot  think  of  drawing  back 
from  my  engagements  at  such  a  discovery.  Rich 
or  poor,  noble  or  simple,  you  are  the  same  admirable 
£Edr  creature  I  have  so  long  loved,  and  that  hath 
honoured  me  with  her  regard,  therefore  if  you 
will  trust  yourself  to  my  care,  doubt  not  of  obtain* 
ing  at  least  the  respect  my  poor  name  can  bestow 
upon  you.'' 

<<It  cannot  beP*  exdumed  the  other,  deter- 
minedly.   **I  could  never  do  you  so  notable  a 
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wrong  as  to  thrust  my  meanness  into  your  honour- 
able iJEimily.  I  could  not  bear  you  to  be  ashamed 
of  me,  and  such  it  must  needs  come  to  when  any 
put  question  to  you  c^  your  wife's  lineage.  Oh,  I 
now  see  more  and  more  how  ill  I  have  acted  in 
seeking  of  your  society*  I  enjoyed  the  present 
moment  totally  regardless  of  the  bar  between  u% 
that  divided  our  fortunes  an  impassable  distance. 
I  beseech  you  to  forgive  me,  honourable  sir.  As 
quickly  as  you  can,  forget  that  one  of  such  humble 
fortunes  as  your  unhappy  Mabel  ever  existed.  I 
would  not  I  should  give  you  a  moment^s  uneasiness. 
As  for  myself,  whatever  may  be  my  wretched  fate^ 
or  however  degraded  my  condition,  I  shall  have  a 
happiness  in  my  thoughts  which  will  ever  rank  me 
with  the  most  worthy,  for  I  can  remember  I  have 
attuned  to  such  proud  elevation  as  to  be  the  love 
of  the  noblest,  truest,  and  most  perfect  gendemaii 
fond  heart  ever  loved." 

**  Dearest  I  sweetest  life !"  cried  Sir  Valentine^ 
passionately  clasping  her  in  his  embraces.  Mabdl 
for  a  few  moments  allowed  herself  to  receive 
endearments,  then  suddenly  tore  herself  from 
arms,  looking  more  pale  and  sad  than  before. 

'<This  must  not  be,**  exclaimed  she,  with  a 
desperate  efifort,  as  she  motioned  him  back.  ^  If 
you  will  not  break  my  heart,  I  pray  you — I  beseedi 
you,  honourable  or,  grant  me  one  request** 
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^'  Willingly/'  replied  the  young  knight,  for  tears 
were  on  her  eyelids,  and  she  looked  on  him  so 
movingly  he  could  have  refused  her  nothing. 

<*  Never  approach  me  again/'  said  the  hapless 
Mabel,  in  a  voice  almost  stifled  by  her  feelings. 
**  Nay,''  exclaimed  she,  with  more  firmness,  as  die 
noticed  he  appeared  about  to  speak,  *^  if  you  hold 
me  in  any  respect — if  I  am  not  the  abject  thing  in 
your  eyes,  I  am  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  seek  not 
to  hinder  me  in  my  resolution.  I  must  see  you  no 
more.  I  cannot — will  not  allow  of  another  meet- 
ing. On  reflection,  your  own  honourable  nature 
will  assure  you  that  this  is  as  much  for  my  welfare 
as  your  own.  Care  not  for  me,  only  so  far  as  this 
may  be  your  consolation,  that,  however  servile  may 
be  my  state,  though  I  become  the  veriest  drudge 
that  ever  lived  out  a  life  of  miserable  slavery,  still 
shall  1  remain  the  creature  you  have  honoured  with 
your  love.  I  will  endure  all  things  to  live  in  such 
honesty  as  I  have  known  hitherto.  I  implore  you, 
if  you  value  my  peace  of  mind,  regard  my  last  wish. 
Attempt  not  to  detain  me  here  a  moment  longer. 
I  must  leave  you. — Fare  you  well,  sir. — From  the 
very  depths  of  my  heart  1  thank  you  for  your  ex-> 
treme  goodness  to  me.  May  the  sweetest  hap- 
jnness  that  should  crown  such  nobleness  as  yours 
widt  upon  all  your  doings.  Again,  and  for  Uie  last 
time,  honourable  sir ! — fare  you  well !" 
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^^  Mabel !  dear,  sweet  Mabel  I  I  beseech  you 
leave  xne  not  thus  I  I  will  not  live  without,  you  I  I 
cannot  love  another !" 

"  Truly,  this  is  playing  a  friend's  part,  Sir  Va- 
lentine I''  cried  Sir  Reginald,  rudely  grasping  the 
young  knight  by  the  arm,  as  he  seemed  about  to 
follow  the  retreating  MabeL  *<  Why,  thou  pitiful 
traitor  I  thou  shame  to  knighthood — thou  dishonour 
to  friendship  I  What  demon  hath  tempted  thee  to 
such  villainous  doings?  By  my  troth,  now,  had  I 
not  seen  this  with  mine  own  eyes,  1  would  never 
have  believed  it" 

Sir  Valentine  was  a  little  confounded  at  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  his  friend;  and  knowing 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  found,  he 
was  sensible  they  gave  colour  to  Sir  Reginald's 
accusation  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  remove. 
^^  Indeed,  I  am  but  little  to  blame.  Sir  Reginald,** 
replied  he ;  ^^  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  acknowledge 
it  readily,  when  you  have  heard  all  I  have  to  say  to 
you." 

(<  Doubtless,"  observed  the  other,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  sarcastic ;  ^M  go  on  a  distant  journey, 
placing  such  confidence  in  thy  seeming  honour- 
ableness  as  to  entrust  thee  with  the  furthering  of 
my  suit  to  my  mistress  during  my  absence;  and  I 
return  to  find  thee  basely  seeking  to  rob  me  of  my 
happiness,  by  pro£fering  her  thine  own  a£Pections. 
Truly,  thou  art  but  little  to  blame !" 
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<<  I  do  asBure  you.  Sir  Reginald- 


^  Fie,  flirl''  ezcldmed  bis  companioii  roughly. 
**  Thou  hast  a  rapier — methinks  thou  shouldst  know 
the  use  of  it.  Leave  thy  tongue,  and  take  to  a  fitter 
weBfonJ*  And  so  saying  he  drew  his  own  from  its 
scabbard. 

^  By  all  that's  honourable  in  knighthood ^ 

**  What!''  exclaimed  the  other,  fiercely  inter- 
rupting him ;  **  wouldst  play  the  coward  as  well  as 
the  villain  !  wouldst  do  me  such  foul  wrong  as  thou 
hast  been  about,  and  then  shrink  from  the  punish- 
ment thou  hast  so  justly  deserved?  O*  my  oon- 
sdence,  I  thought  not  so  mean  a  wretch  was  to  be 
found.  Draw,  caitifiT,  without  a  word  more^  or  I 
will  beat  thee  like  a  dog.** 

•^  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  entertain  this 
quarrel  most  reluctantly,"  said  Sir  Valentine,  draw- 
ing out  his  rapier.  *^  I  cannot  see  that  I  have 
wronged  you  in  any  way ;  and  I  am  convinced  you 
would  be  the  first  to  say  so,  knew  you  all  that  hath 
happened.** 

^  To  thy  defence,  sirrah  I**  replied  Sir  Ranald, 
angrily.  *^  I  am  not  to  be  cozened  out  of  a  proper 
vengeance.**  And  at  this  he  began  very  furiously 
to  thrust  at  his  companion,  who  sought  only  to  de- 
fend himself^  which  he  did  with  such  skill,  that  his 
opponent  got  more  enraged  every  moment,  and 
gave  him  all  manner  of  ill  words;  but  still  Sir  Va- 
lentine kept  on  his  defence,  and  would  not  so  much 
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as  make  a  single  pass  at  his  friend.  This  continued 
till  Sir  Reginald,  pressing  on  with  desperate  haste, 
fell  on  his  opponent's  rapier  with  his  whole  force. 

'^  Alack,  what  have  I  done !''  exclaimed  the 
young  knight,  as  he  beheld  his  fiEUthful  companion 
in  arms  drop  bleeding  to  the  ground.  <^  Oh,  I  have 
slain  the  noblest  knight  that  ever  wielded  spear, 
and  the  truest  friend  that  ever  was  sincere  to  man. 
O*  my  life,  I  meant  to  do  you  no  hurt,  and  I  can 
say  with  the  same  honesty  I  have  done  you  no  of- 
fence." Finding  he  got  no  answer,  he  knelt  beside 
his  wounded  friend,  and  took  his  hand,  and  en- 
treated him  very  movingly  he  would  not  die  at 
enmity  with  him,  if  he  was  as  dangerously  hurt  as 
he  seemed.  Still  he  received  no  reply,  which  put 
him  almost  in  a  frenzy,  by  assuring  him  he  had 
killed  him.  Fmding,  however,  that  Sir  Reginald 
breathed,  he  very  carefully  took  him  in  his  arms, 
and  placed  him  so  that  he  might  recline  against 
the  broad  stem  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  then 
leaping  on  his  steed,  he  started  o£f  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  to  get  the  necessary  assistance. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

No  wber  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n*aa. 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. 

Chaucer. 

How  that  foolish  man. 
That  reads  the  story  of  a  woman*s  face, 
And  dies  believing  it,  is  lost  for  ever : 
How  all  the  good  jrou  have  is  but  a  shadow, 
1'  the  morning  with  you,  and  at  night  behind  you, 
Past  and  forgotten.     How  your  vows  are  frosts 
Fast  for  a  night,  and  with  the  next  sun  gone : 
How  you  are,  being  taken  all  together, 
A  mere  confusion,  and  so  dead  a  chaos, 
That  love  cannot  distinguish. 

Beaumont  and  FletchIsb. 

I  washed  an  Ethiope,  who,  for  recompense, 
Sully 'd  my  name.     And  must  I  then  be  forced 
To  walk,  to  live,  thus  black  I    Must !  must !— Fie ! 
He  that  can  bear  Mrith  **  must,"  he  cannot  die. 

Marston. 

The  love  of  the  youthful  Shakspeare  for  the 
yeoman's  blooming  daughter  flourished  the  more^ 
the  more  it  was  fed  by  her  sunny  glances,  and  in 
these,  he  basked  as  often  as  he  could  find  opportu* 
nity ;  but,  at  this  period,  his  visits  to  the  cottage 
were  mostly  late  at  night,  when  her  father  and  the 
children  were  asleep  in  their  beds.  This  arose 
from  a  cause  which  must  here  be  described.  He 
was  now  growing  towards  man's  estate,  and  it  often 
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occurred  to  him,  when  he  was  in  his  own  little 
chamber,  fitted  by  himself  with  his  own  two  or  three 
books  on  a  shelf — a  chair  for  sitting — a  little  table 
for  writing  on — and  a  truckle  bed  for  his  lying, — 
that  he  ought  to  be  doing  of  something  for  himself, 
and  so  save  his  poor  parents  the  burthen  of  his 
provision.  Such  reflections  would  come  upon  him, 
when  he  had  been  wearing  away  the  deep  midnight 
with  anxious  study;  and  so  one  morning,  having 
come  to  a  resolution,  he  dressed  himself  with  all 
neatness,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  Jemmy  Catch- 
pole's,  whom  he  had  heard  was  in  want  of  some 
one,  to  copy  papers  and  parchment  and  such  things. 
He  saw  the  little  lawyer,  after  waiting  a  monstrous 
time  in  a  low  narrow  chamber,  whereof  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  the  boards  or  the  ceiling  were 
in  the  dirtiest  state,  who,  hearing  of  his  errand,  made 
him  write  as  he  dictated,  at  which  he  looked  very 
intently,  and  though  it  was  as  fair  a  specimen  of  pen- 
manship as  might  be  seen  any  where,  he  found 
wonderful  fieiult  with  it  However,  the  end  of  it 
was,  Jemmy  Catchpole  offered  to  employ  the  youth, 
and  for  his  services  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  for  the  first  year  or  so ;  and  after  that,  should 
he  have  made  any  reasonable  progress  in  his  sta* 
dies,  he  would  pay  him  a  handsome  wage.  This 
offer  was  gladly  accepted,  for  although  he  could 
gain  no  present  profit  by  it,  his  sanguine  nature 
saw  in  it  a  most  bountiful  prospect 
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Behold  him  now,  in  that  den  of  a  place  just 
alluded  to,  surrounded  by  musty  parchments  and 
mouldering  papers,  with  scarce  ever  any  other 
company  than  the  rats  and  the  spiders,  ritting  on  a 
tottering  stool  at  a  worm-eaten  desk,  writing  ftom 
the  early  morning  till  late  into  the  evening,  save  at 
such  times  as  he  was  allowed  to  get  hb  meals,  or  to 
go  of  errands  for  his  employer.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  began  to  take  especial  note  of  the 
humours  of  men,  wherever  he  could  get  sight  of 
them  ;  marking  in  his  mind  that  distinctiveness  in 
the  individual,  which  made  him  diffisr  from  his  fel* 
lows ;  and  observing,  with  quite  as  much  minute- 
ness, the  manner  in  which  tiie  professions  of  his 
acquaintances  were  in  accordance  or  in  0[qposition  to 
their  ways  of  living.  By  this  peculiar  curiousness 
of  his,  he  took  diaracters  as  a  limner  taketh  por- 
traits,  having  each  feature  so  set  down  from  the 
original,  that  he  could  carry  such  about  with  him 
wherever  he  went  This  he  had  certain  fieicilities  of 
doing  in  his  new  occupation,  as,  finding  him  ex- 
ceeding apt,  the  lawyer  soon  employed  him  as  his 
assistant  wherever  he  went,  which  brought  him  into 
every  sort  of  company;  for  Jemmy  Catchpole  had 
every  body's  butiness  on  his  hands,  or,  at  least,  he 
made  many  think  so,  and  he  bustied  about  from 
place  to  place,  as  if  the  world  must  needs  stand 
still  unless  he  gave  it  his  help. 

Such  occasions,  and  the  observations  he  drew 
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from  them,  afforded  the  youthful  Shakspeare  some 
little  amusement  in  the  dulness  of  his  present  life. 
What  books  the  lawyer  had,  related  only  to  his  own 
particular  vocation.  The  papers  and  parchments 
were  the  dryest  stuff  that  ever  was  read  or  written ; 
even  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  chamber  seemed 
to  breathe  of  law ;  and  as  for  Jemmy  Catchpole,  his 
talk  was  a  mere  patchwork  of  law  phrases,  that 
required  considerable  familiarity  with  legal  instru- 
ments to  make  the  slightest  sense  of.  In  fact,  the 
little  lawyer  had  so  used  himself  to  such  a  style  in 
his  writings  and  readings,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  talk,  think,  or  write,  in  any  other.  The  tedi^ 
ousness  of  this  was  sometimes  almost  insupportable 
to  the  young  poet,  and  he  only  made  it  tolerable  by 
the  occasional  writings  of  some  sweet  ballad  of  his 
fair  mistress,  when  he  should  be  engrossing  a  sheet 
of  parchment  for  his  busy  master. 

But  then,  after  all  this  weary  labour,  how  famously 
did  he  enjoy  his  midnight  meetings  with  the 
sprightly  Anne  Hathaway.  There  would  they  stand 
together,  under  the  friendly  shadow  of  the  walnut- 
tree  before  the  cottage,  in  such  loving  fashion  as  I 
never  can  sufficiently  describe,  till  the  stars  disap- 
peared, and  the  sun's  crimson  pennon  began  to 
peep  above  the  eastern  hills.  Nothing  in  imagination 
can  come  at  aU  nigh  to  the  passionate  earnestness 
of  his  manner  at  these  times.     It  came  to  the  ear 
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of  the  enraptured  maiden,  in  a  resistless  torrent  of 
eloquence  that  swept  down  all  denyings.  There 
appeared  a  breathing  fire  in  his  words  that  made  the 
air  all  around  to  glow  with  a  delicious  warmth ;  and 
his  looks  beamed  with  such  exceeding  brilliance, 
that  to  the  enamoured  damsel  they  made  his  beau- 
tiful clear  countenance  like  unto  the  picture  of 
some  saint,  clothed  with  a  continual  halo.  It  was 
not  possible  for  the  most  scrupulous  discreet  creature 
to  have  resisted  so  earnest  a  wooer,  therefore  it  cannot 
be  considered  in  any  way  strange,  that  the  fond 
nature  of  the  blooming  Anne  should  have  acknow- 
ledged his  complete  influence.  It  so  happened, 
that  after  passing  the  hours  in  such  delicate  plea- 
sure as  such  a  lover  was  likely  to  produce,  on  his 
taking  leave  of  her,  he  sung  the  following  words  to 
a  pleasant  tune  that  had  long  been  a  favourite  of  his. 
The  song  was  thus  styled  in  a  copy  he  gave  to 
her  soon  after : — 

WILLIAM    SHAKSPEARE's    GOOD    NIGHT 
TO  HIS  soul's  mistress. 

*'  Good  nigbt,  sweet  life  !  yet,  dearest,  say, 

How  can  that  nigbt  be  good  to  roe. 
That  drives  me  from  my  bliss  away. 

Whilst  taking  off  mine  eyes  from  thee  ? 
Good  night ! — the  hours  so  swift  are  fleeting. 

We  find  no  time  to  mark  their  flight ; 
And  having  known  such  joy  in  meeting, 

'Tis  hard  to  say — Good  night  I  good  night ! 
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Good  nigbt,  s^7eet  life  ]  ere  daylight  beams, 

And  sleep  gives  birth  to  hopes  divine, 
May  I  be  present  in  thy  dreams. 

And  blessed  as  thou  shalt  be  in  mine. 
Good  night !  yet  still  I  fondly  linger; 

I  go,  but  do  not  leave  thy  sight : 
Though  morning  shews  her  rosy  finger, 

I  murmur  still — Good  night !  good  night !  ** 

Hiis  was  the  song,  simple  though  it  may  be ;  but 
his  impassioned  manner  of  singing  it,  which  clothed 
every  word  with  unutterable  passion,  I  caniTot  give. 

"  1  tell  thee  what  it  is,  fnend  Will,"  exclaimed 
a  familiar  voice  from  an  open  casement  above  them, 
so  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  lovers  that  they 
started  from  the  affectionate  closeness  of  their  po- 
sition on  a  sudden;  ^'if  thou  wilt  not  come  a 
wooing  at  decent  hours,  or  dost  again  wake  me  out 
of  my  sleep  with  the  singing  of  love-songs,  I'll  have 
none  of  thy  company.  And  I  tell  thee  what  it  is. 
Mistress  Anne, — if  thou  allowest  of  such  loud 
kissing,  thou  wilt  alarm  the  whole  country  within  a 
mile  of  thee!** 

**  Heart  o'  me,  father,  how  you  talk  !"  cried  the 
blushing  criminal.  John  Hathaway  closed  the  case- 
ment and  returned  to  his  bed,  chuckling  like  one 
who  had  just  succeeded  in  playing  off  some  exquisite 
pleasant  jest 

About  this  period  the  youthful  Shakspeare  was 
ever  meeting  John  a  Combe,  and  though  he  could 
scarce  be  got  to  speak  to  any  other  person  in  the 
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town,  save  on  business,  John  a  Combe  never  failed 
to  accost  the  young  poet  whenever  they  met.  It 
was  evident  each  took  pleasure  in  the  other's  society; 
for  although  Master  Combe  was  marvellous  bitter 
in  his  speech  upon  all  occasions,  he  was  ever 
betraying  to  the  close  observance  of  his  companion, 
a  kindness  of  nature  which  the  latter  could  well 
appreciate.  He  suspected  that  beneath  this  covering 
of  gall  and  wormwood  the  sweet  honey  of  humanity 
lay  in  exhaustless  heaps ;  and  knowing  of  his  history, 
and  his  former  greatness  of  soul,  he  was  exceeding 
curious  to  learn  the  secret  cause  that  had  made  him 
apparently  so  changed  a  man.  Once,  when  he  met 
him,  the  usurer  made  him  promise  to  call  at  his 
house  immediately  he  had  done  his  labours  of  the 
day,  as  he  wished  to  see  him  on  a  matter  of  deep 
importance.  William  Shakspeare  promised,  and 
that  evening,  instead  of  going  to  his  mistress,  he 
was  found  seated  in  John  a  Combe's  chamber,  where 
one  candle  gave  just  sufficient  light  to  make  the 
cheerlessness  of  the  place  most  conspicuous.  The 
usurer  sat  before  him,  with  that  restless  look  and 
manner  with  which  a  man  who  has  determined  to 
do  a  thing  which  he  likes  not,  prepares  to  set 
about  it. 

"  I've  heard  thou  art  playing  the  lover — is't  true  ?" 
enquired  he,  in  his  usual  sharp  voice. 

"  Most  undeniable,"  replied  the  young  poet  with 
a  smile. 
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**  O'  my  life  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  such 
marvellous  lack  of  brains,"  observed  the  other. 
"  Wouldst  cater  for  thine  own  misery  ? — Wouldst 
build  thy  towering  Babel  to  the  skies,  to  end  in 
the  utter  confusion  of  thy  thoughts  ?  Have  more 
discretion.** 

^*  Indeed  I  find  in  it  so  sweet  a  happiness,  I  would 
not  abandon  it  at  any  price,"  said  his  companion, 
with  all  the  fervour  of  a  true  lover. 

^<  Is  not  the  poison  sweetened  to  attract  the  fly !" 
exclaimed  the  usurer  more  earnestly.  *<  I  tell  thee 
thou  shouldst  avoid  the  temptation  as  thou  wouldst 
a  pestilence.  It  will  destroy  thee,  body  and  soul. 
It  will  madden  thy  brain  and  wither  thy  heart, — 
make  thy  blood  a  consuming  fire,  and  thy  life  an 
intolerable  wretchedness !" 

"  Truly  I  have  no  such  fear,"  replied  the  youthful 
Shakspeare. 

<<  When  does  youth  fear  when  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  before  it !"  cried  John  a  Combe.  "  What 
a  desperate  folly  it  is.  Point  out  the  gaping  pre- 
cipice within  its  path,  it  will  go  madly  forward.  Of 
a  surety  nature  might  well  wear  a  robe  of  motley, 
for  she  presideth  over  a  goodly  company  of  fools. 
I  tell  thee,  boy,  there  is  no  such  danger  as  that  thou 
seemest  so  enamoured  of;  and  if  nothing  else  will 
turn  thee  from  thy  destruction,  I  will  unfold  to  thee 
the  story  of  mine  own  fearful  experience  of  this 
blight  upon  humanity." 
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William  Sbakspeare  listened  in  silence,  for,  as 
hath  been  said,  he  had  a  strange  curiousnesB  to 
know  what  his  companion  had  promised. 

"  I  require  of  thee,  first  of  all,  that  thou  declarest 
to  none  one  word  of  the  secret  1  am  about  to  entrust 
to  thee."  The  young  poet  readily  made  his  as- 
surance he  would  not  repeat  a  syllable ;  and  pre- 
sently the  usurer  continued  his  narration  in  these 
words : — 

^'  Perchance  thou  hast  heard  of  one  John  a 
Combe,  whose  goodness  of  heart  was  the  theme  of 
all  of  his  acquaintance.  I  was  that  John  a  Combe. 
I  had  such  store  of  love  in  my  breast  that  I  scattered 
it  far  and  wide,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  grow  the  greater 
the  more  it  was  so  squandered.  No  matter  what 
evil  I  might  see,  I  regarded  it  only  as  the  weeds 
in  a  com  field,  surrounded  by  such  bountiful  pro- 
vision of  good  that  it  was  scarce  worthy  the  obser- 
vation of  any  person  of  a  thankful  nature.  My 
youth  was  cherished  with  such  pleasing  feelings. 
My  manhood  flourished  upon  the  same  teeming 
soil.  I  sought  to  sow  benefits  broadcast  wherever 
there  was  place  and  opportunity;  and  found,  or 
fancied  I  found,  the  crop  amply  repay  me  for  the 
labour.  I  made  friends  wherever  I  met  faces.  All 
men  seemed  to  me  my  brothers ;  and  every  woman 
I  looked  upon  as  a  domestic  deity  deserving  honour- 
able worship.  At  last  I  met  with  one  man  who 
regarded  me  as  an  enemy.     I  strove  to  win  him  to 
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better  feelings,  and  failed.  He  essayed  to  destroy 
me  in  honest  battle — I  disarmed  him  and  went  my 
way  unhurt  He  then  tried  to  rob  me  of  my  life 
by  treachery;  but  here  he  was  both  baffled  and 
punished,  whilst  I  remained  as  uninjured  as  at  first. 
He  was  a  demon — a  fiend  of  hell  let  loose  on  earth. 
<<  I  had  met  with  many  women  seeming  in  every 
way  worthy  of  my  love,  and  shewing  such  signs  as 
proved  I  should  have  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
winning  of  their  affections :  but  my  soul  was  some- 
what curious  in  the  pursuit  of  female  excellence. 
It  must  needs  have  a  phconix.  It  would  not  be 
satbfied  with  what  appeared  good — it  strove  to 
procure  possession  of  the  best  I  sought  for  such 
an  object,  for  a  long  time  unavailingly.  At  last  in 
a  neighbouring  town  I  met  with  one  who  seemed  all 
I  required.  She  was  of  a  poor  family,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  supporting  himself  and  her  by  the  profits 
of  a  humble  trade.  She  wa^  fair — ^y  oung — of  gentle 
manners,  and  of  a  winning  modest  innocency. 
What  more  could  be  wanted  ?  On  further  acquaint- 
ance her  merits  rose  in  greater  conspicuousness,  and 
the  perfect  simplicity  of  her  disposition  won  on  me 
more  and  more  every  day.  Was  not  this  a  phoenix  ? 
— a  phoenix  that  rose  from  the  flames  her  brilliant 
beauty  raised  in  my  heart  I  grew  enamoured; 
and  she  with  an  admirable  deUcacy  retired  from  my 
advances.  I  persevered,  and  saw  in  her  some  faint 
signs  I  was  making  way  in  her  esteem.     Still  there 
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was  such  sweet  air  of  purest  chastity  in  her  every 
action,  it  kept  me  a  worshipper  at  so  respectful  a 
distance,  I  could  not  believe  my  success  to  be  in 
any  certainty. 

"  What  did  I  do  upon  this.  I  determined  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  studying  her  nature,  with 
the  hope  of  so  moulding  it  to  my  ideas  of  womanly 
excellence,  I  should  by  possessing  her,  secure  my- 
self a  life  of  such  exceeding  happiness  the  most 
blessed  could  have  but  little  notion  (rf.  To  say  I 
loved  her,  methinks  is  scarce  to  say  enough,  yet  of 
the  mere  outward  shew  of  passion  I  afforded  the 
world  so  Kttle,  none  could  have  believed  I  had  been 
so  desperately  enamoured.  It  was  that  nice  sense 
of  delicacy  in  her,  and  modest  drinking  from 
familiar  praise,  that  took  me  captive.  To  win  her 
love  I  strove  with  all  the  earnestness  of  manhood 
flushed  with  its  proudest  energies.  But  how  to  win 
it  was  the  question.  I  would  not  purchase  it  by 
gifts,  for  that  suited  not  my  humour.  I  would  only 
have  it  to  come  as  the  price  of  her  appreciation  of 
my  merit,  for  then  I  thought  I  could  the  better 
count  on  its  sincerity  and  duration.  With  this  fine 
fantasy  of  mine,  I  would  not  let  her  know  I  was  in 
such  good  estate  as  I  really  was.  I  affected  some 
humbleness  of  fortune,  thinking  by  gaining  her  in 
such  guise  I  should  be  sure  that  no  alloy  of  selfish- 
ness could  mingle  with  the  pure  sterling  of  her  lovew 

^<  I  took  up  my  abode  in  her  father's  house  to 
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have  the  fullest  means  of  completing  my  honest 
purpose.  She  seemed  to  grow  under  my  hand  like 
a  flower  of  my  own  planting.  She  began  to  regard 
me  with  a  softer  tenderness.  I  doubled  my  assi- 
duity, and  she  gradually  warmed  into  a  graceful 
fondness ;  yet  in  all  that  she  did  or  said  there  was 
so  exquisite  an  artlessness,  I  was  more  charmed 
than  had  she  been  a  thousand  times  more  afiec- 
tionate  without  such  simple  colouring.  I  loved 
more  and  more.  At  last  the  crowning  of  all  my 
toil)  I  gidned  from  her  the  much  longed-for  con- 
fession— the  treasure  of  her  regard  was  mine  and 
mine  alone.  I  did  not  betray  myself  even  then, 
delighted  as  I  was  beyond  all  measure ;  but  I  re- 
solved the  next  day  to  leave  the  house,  return  in 
my  true  character  as  speedily  as  I  might,  and, 
before  all  her  acquaintance,  wed  her  with  such 
honourable  ceremony  as  worth  like  her's  deserved. 
I  thought  my  bliss  complete,  and  my  gratitude  to 
the  author  of  it  knew  no  bounds. 

<<  I  slept  in  a  chamber  directly  under  hers,  and 
often  as  I  lay  in  my  bed  have  I  enjoyed  most  ex- 
quisite sweet  pleasure  in  hearing  her  gentle  foot- 
steps pass  my  door,  and  up  the  stairs  to  her  sweet 
rest — to  which,  in  consequence,  as  she  told  me,  of 
her  household  labours,  she  was  the  last  to  retire  of 
any  in  the  house.  That  night  thinking  of  my  great 
happiness  to  come,  1  kept  awake  longer  than  had 
been  customary  with  me ;  and  all  at  once  I  mar* 
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yelled  I  had  not  yet  heard  her  light  footfalls,  for  it 
was  far  beyond  her  usual  time  of  coming  up  stairs. 
Another  hour  passed  by  and  yet  no  sign  of  her 
coming.  I  began  to  get  somewhat  alarmed^  as 
lovers  will  upon  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
their  mistress's  behaviour.  At  last  when  I  had 
nigh  worked  myself  into  a  fever  with  imagining  of 
all  sorts  of  dangers  that  might  have  happened  -to 
her,  to  my  infinite  joy  I  heard  her  softly  approach- 
ing my  door.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  I  heard 
other  footsteps  ascending  with  her.  In  the  next 
moment  I  distinguished  a  slight  whispering  in  a 
strange  voice.  Then  two  persons  together  pro- 
ceeded past  my  door — together  they  ascended  the 
stairs — together  they  entered  her  chamber — the 
door  was  locked — and  I  could  then  cUstinctly  hear 
above  me,  mingled  with  her  light  footfall  and 
gentle  voice,  the  full  deep  tones  and  heavy  step  of 
a  man. 

'^  At  this  discovery  I  started  up  as  though  I  had 
been  bit  by  an  adder — the  bed  shook  under  the 
fierce  trembling  of  my  limbs — my  heart  beat  in 
my  breast  as  a  madman  rushes  against  his  pri«,n 
bars — my  veins  seemed  filled  with  flame,  and  my 
brain  scorching  with  fire;  and  a  hot  blighting 
wind  appeared  so  to  fill  the  place  around  me,  I 
breathed  as  though  every  breath  would  be  my  last. 
But  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  my  tortures* 
Had  I   possessed  the  power  of  moving   I  would 
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have  done  a  deed  of  just  vengeance,  which  should 
have  remained  a  monument  of  terror  unto  the  end 
of  time ;  but  I  was  there  like  one  chained,  having 
no  other  senses  but  those  of  hearing  and  feeling. 
Talk  of  the  sufferings  of  the  damned,  what  were 
they  to  the  agonies  I  endured.  Lash  me  with 
scorpions — plunge  me  into  everlasting  fires — goad 
me  with  serpents'  stings  —  strain  every  nerve  and 
artery  with  pullies,  racks  and  wheels  —  'tis  but 
a  mere  ordinary  aching  in  comparison.  At  last 
nature  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  all  sensation 
left  me. 

^^  When  I  recovered  consciousness,  the  sun  was 
streaming  in  at  my  casement;  but  it  was  no  sun 
for  me.   1  was  no  more  the  man  I  had  been  twelve 
hours  before,  than  is  a  withered  bud  a  blooming 
flower.     I  was  blind  to  all  sense  of  good.     A  per- 
petual daricness  took  possession  of  mine  eyes — my 
veins  held  a  running  poison — ^the  sweet  feelings  of 
humanity  had  turned  to  a  sourness  that  corroded 
their  vessels — all  my  hopes  were  consumed  to  ashes, 
and  scattered  to  the  four  winds;  and  all  my  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  worthiness  of  humanity  burst 
like  a  bubble  in  the  air,  leaving  no  sign  to  tell  that 
such  a  thing  had  ever  appeared.     Wherever   I 
looked   I   spied  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre  — 
wherever  I  moved  I  smelt  the  filth  of  a  chameL 
Villainy  was  branded  on  every  &ce.     Craft  made 
its  dwelling  in  every  habitation.     I  saw  the  world 
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intent  on  my  destruction.  I  declared  war  against 
the  whole  human  race. 

<<I  took  counsel  with  myself,  and  determined 
before  I  left  that  hateful  place  to  discover  one 
thing.  I  had  dressed  myself  in  readiness  to  set 
about  the  fulfilment  of  my  resolution,  when  who 
should  make  her  appearance  but  the  object  of  my 
late  care  and  regard — my  phoenix  !  my  best  among 
the  excellent !  Towards  me  she  came  looking  as 
simple,  innocent,  pure,  and  artless  as  she  had 
looked  from  the  be^nning.  I  managed  by  a  des- 
perate effort  to  keep  me  a  calm  countenance, 
though  there  raged  so  fierce  a  tempest  within  me  as 
beggareth  all  description. 

^<  She  sat  herself  down  as  usual,  and  with  her 
customary  gentle  kindliness  commenced  asking  con- 
cerning of  my  health.  I  calmly  drew  a  chair  next 
to  hers,  quietly  seated  myself  as  near  to  her  as  I 
could — quickly  seized  one  of  her  wrists  in  each 
hand,  and  with  my  face  close  to  her  own,  looked 
into  her  eyes  as  though  I  would  read  there  the 
deepest  secret  of  her  soul.  She  shrunk  from  my 
scrutiny  with  every  sign  of  conscious  guilt  I  then 
poured  out  on  her  the  pent-up  flood  of  my  contempt, 
indignation,  and  abhorrence ;  and  she  trembled  in 
pallid  shame.  I  saw  she  was  humbled  to  the  dust 
with  fear,  and  rung  from  her  reluctant  lips  the 
whole  history  of  her  infamy.  It  was  a  common 
case.     An  excess  of  vanity,  disguised  by  matchless 
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craft,  made  her  seek  to  become  above  her  natural 
station.  She  sought  to  be  the  envy  of  her  com- 
panions, by  wearing  of  such  ornaments  as  they  could 
not  obtain.  These  she  cared  not  to  get  honestly, 
though  she  employed  an  exhaustless  stock  of  artifice 
to  make  it  appear  they  were  so  acquired.  The 
tempter  was  at  hand,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
her  evil-disposedness.  A  few  trinkets  and  other 
pretty  baubles,  with  a  fair  commodity  of  oaths  and 
flatteries,  completed  the  bargain.  The  price  paid, 
she  sold  herself,  body  and  soul.  Still  I  stopped 
not  here.  I  insisted  on  the  name  of  her  companion 
in  iniquity.  After  a  while  she  gave  it  It  was 
mine  enemy. 

^^  He  had  seen  where  I  had  stored  up  all  my 
hopes— he  had  noticed  my  infinite  pains-taking  to 
make  my  happiness  complete — he  had  watched — 
eagerly — delightedly  watched  the  progress  of  the 
enamoured  game  I  was  playing,  till  I  had  staked 
every  thought  and  feeling  on  the  issue ;  and  then 
he  came  with  his  damnable  base  villainy,  and  so 
cheated  me,  I  not  only  lost  what  I  had  staked,  but 
lost  myself  as  well.  At  the  mention  of  his  name  I 
flung  her  from  me  like  a  toad:  and  as  the  fear- 
struck  wretch  lay  prostrate  before  me,  I  heaped  on 
her  guilty  soul  the  abundant  measure  of  my  honest 
execrations.  She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
writhed  like  a  bruised  worm ;  but  I  left  her  not  till 
I  had  exhausted  every  term  of  infamy  and  scorn  I 
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had  at  my  iwill.  Doubtless,  though  the  next  hour 
she  went  about  wearing  of  the  same  simple,  artless, 
innocent  countenance  as  first  attracted  me ;  and  as 
token  of  her  worthiness,  exhibited  to  her  envious 
companions  the  letters  and  verses  of  my  writing, 
wherein  I  bestowed  on  her  that  estimable  rare 
clothing  with  which  true  love  delighteth  to  attire  its 
deity: — and,  I  make  no  manner  of  question,  hath 
since  palmed  herself  off  on  others,  as  she  strove  to 
do  with  me,  as  the  purest,  kindest,  and  best  among 
the  most  admirable  of  her  sex. 

<'  As  for  the  villain  who  did  me  this  intolerable 
wrong,  I  sought  him  in  all  places,  but  he  managed 
to  elude  the  strictness  of  my  search.  If  there  re- 
main for  me  one  glimpse  of  happiness  in  this  world, 
it  can  only  come  when  I  shall  toss  his  body  to  the 
ravens,  and  leave  his  bones  a  crumbling  monument 
of  matchless  perfidy,  to  whiten  in  the  blast.  Bowed 
down,  as  I  am,  with  the  weight  of  those  memories 
which  crush  my  humanity  to  the  dust,  my  arm 
seems  nerved,  and  all  my  limbs  clothed  with  a 
giant's  power,  whenever  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the 
arrival  of  my  day  of  vengeance.  I  know  it  will 
come.  Nature  hath  been  outraged  beyond  all  pre- 
vious example.  The  punishment  shall  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  offence.  The  breath  of  life  is  kept 
within  my  miserable  frame  only  by  an  unconquer- 
able desire  to  execute  this  natural  decree ;  and  till 
that  longed-for  time  shall  come,  the  scorn,  the  de- 
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testation,  the  hatred,  the  contempt,  the  disgust,  the 
loathing  and  abhorrence  that  bubbles  from  my 
heart,  will  fall,  for  want  of  being  discharged  upon 
its  proper  object,  upon  those  who  have  the  ill  hap 
to  come  within  my  influence. 

"Boy!"  exclaimed  John  a  Combe,  in  a  voice 
scarce  audible  finom  the  greatness  of  his  emotions 
<<  when  I  think  of  what  I  might  have  become,  and 
behold  what  I  am,  my  heart  feels  as  if  it  would 
shiver  in  my  breast.  There  are  many  who  may 
still  remember  me  in  my  better  days,  but  I  doubt 
they  knew  the  happiness  I  had  then  in  myself  and 
my  doings.  From  philanthropy  to  usury  is  a  huge 
step;  yet  I  took  it  at  a  bound.  Mayhap  I  am  mad 
— I  have  had  cause  enough  for  it — but  I  can  assert 
of  a  certainty,  1  am — most  miserable." 

^^^iam  Shakspeare  had  listened  to  the  pre- 
ceding narration  with  exceeding  interest;  but  the 
last  few  words  were  spoken  with  such  a  touching 
earnestness,  he  was  more  deeply  moved  than  ever 
he  had  been  in  his  life  before.  He  saw  this  was  no 
case  for  common  consolations — he  therefore  at- 
tempted nothing  of  the  sort. 

"  Never  breathe  to  me  a  word  of  woman's  honour- 
ableness,"  continued  the  usurer,  with  increased  ear- 
nestness. "  This  creature,  that  I  had  worshipped 
with  so  pure  a  spirit,  whose  worthiness  I  exalted 
above  all  virtue,  and  whose  excellence  I  so  honoured^ 
it  outtopped  every  example  of  goodness,  not  only 
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did  me  this  inhuman  wrong  out  of  her  own  infinite 
baseness ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  rid  myself  of  her 
infamous  society,  she  took  to  slandering  me  with 
the  coarse,  vile  colouring  of  the  blackest  malice — 
thinking,  by  so  doing,  my  testimony  of  her  shame 
would  not  be  believed.  I  alone  had  knowledge  of 
her  evil  doing — the  fear  which  guilt  produces  con- 
tinually haunted  her — and  she  strove  to  save  her 
reputation  by  destroying  mine.  She  gave  out  I  had 
sought  to  use  her  dishonestly,  so  she  would  have 
none  of  me ;  and  accused  me  of  such  horrible  be- 
having as  none  but  the  degraded,  debased  thing 
she  had  made  herself^  could  have  conceived.  Here, 
then,  was  I,  by  my  abundant  love  of  virtue,  and 
prodigal  generousness,  in  seeking  to  make  others 
happy,  stripped  hopeless — and  then  daubed  with 
the  pitch  of  infamy !  I  have  said  nought  of  this 
matter  hitherto,  believing  I  might  escape  the  out^ 
stretched  finger,  and  the  reviling  eye,  of  the  imjust 
world,  by  a  strict  secrecy.  My  pride  would  not 
allow  of  my  offering  one  word  in  my  own  defence, 
convinced  that  men's  minds  have  such  an  inclination 
for  vilhdny,  they  will  readily  entertain  it,  let  it  come 
in  any  shape.  No  where  will  there  be  found  any 
sympathy  for  abused  confidence,  for  the  man  that 
is  deceived  is  looked  upon  as  a  poor  weak  fool,  that 
should  have  had  more  wit  than  to  have  suffered 
such  cozening. 

^<  I  felt  convinced  that  every  one  around  me  were 
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striving  to  get  to  a  knowledge  of  my  secret,  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  thinking  ill  of  me, 
so  I  was  beforehand  with  them — abused  all,  and 
kept  all  from  the  slightest  approach  to  that  fami- 
liarity which  they  desired  should  lead  to  contempt. 
But  what  a  life  is  this  I  am  living  I  and  when  I 
behold  thy  fresh  young  nature  pursuing  the  same 
course  which  mine  hath  gone,  have  I  not  reason  to 
fear  it  will  come  to  a  like  dreadful  ending  ?  Boy  ! 
look  at  me,  and  pause  in  thy  career.  I  have  been 
as  thou  art  now — a  worshipper  of  fair  appearances. 
I  loved  the  goodly  garnishing  of  the  bright  world, 
and  would  have  rushed  against  a  thousand  levelled 
spears  in  defence  of  its  integrity.  Thou  seest  me 
here,  decrepid  in  my  prime,  inwardly  aifected  with 
a  moral  leprosy,  that  eateth  my  heart  to  the  core — 
outwardly,  one  entire  sore,  that  causeth  me  to 
shrink  from  the  world  as  from  a  scorching  fire.  I 
am  at  strife  with  my  fellows — I  am  at  war  with 
myself — the  day  bringeth  no  peace  for  me — the 
night  no  repose.  Merciful  God!"  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  usurer,  in  his  deep  frenzy,  clasping  his 
hands  together,  with  a  wild  look  of  agony  and  sup- 
plication. "  Is  there  no  peace  for  the  guiltless  ? — 
Is  there  nought  but  perpetual  torture  for  the  doer 
of  good  ?  Tear  not  my  heart  strings  with  so  rude 
a  grasp !  I  have  wronged  none.  I  have  loved  alL 
I  have  worshipped  fervently  each  excellent  evidence 
of  thy  perfect  handiwork.     Let  not  mine  enemy 
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prevail  against  me.  He  hath  done  me  most  in- 
tolerable injury.  Pity  for  my  undeserved  sufier- 
ings !  Justice  against  the  villainy  that  produced 
them  !     Mercy !  help !  vengeance  ! " 

Shouting  these  last  words  in  the  most  piercing 
tones,  John  a  Combe  tottered  forward  a  few  steps^ 
and,  before  his  young  companion  could  reach  the 
place  where  he  was,  fell  exhausted  upon  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Is  this  your  manly  senrice  ? 
A  devil  scoms  to  do  it. 

Massinger. 

O  sacred  innocence !  that  sweetly  sleeps 

On  turtles*  feathers,  whilst  a  guilty  conscience 

Is  a  black  register,  wherein  is  writ 

All  our  good  deeds  and  bad — a  perspective 

That  shews  us  helL 

Webster. 

Drink  to-day,  and  drown  all  sorrow, 
You  shall,  perhaps,  not  do  it  to-morrow. 
Best  while  you  have  it  use  your  breath ; 
There  is  no  drinking  after  death. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Now,  whether  it  were  providence,  or  luck. 
Whether  the  keeper's  or  the  stealer*s  buck. 
There  we  had  venison. 

Bishop  Corbet. 

^<  See  that  this  plot  of  thine  have  a  more  profits- 
able  issue  than  thy  preceding  ones." 

<<  It  cannot  fail,  my  lord,  it  is  so  cunningly  de- 
vised." 

<<  So  thou  saidst  of  the  others,  yet  I  reaped  no 
advantage  of  them." 

*<  That  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  mine,  believe 
me,  but  to  circumstances  which,  as  it  was  dean 
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impossible  they  could  be  foreseen  of  the  pierdngest 
wit,  it  is  plain  they  could  not  have  been  prevented.** 

Thus  spoke  two  of  whom  the  reader  hath  already 
some  acquaintance — to  wit,  the  licentious  noble  and 
his  villainous  assistant;  and  they  were  sitting  toge- 
ther in  a  small  mean  chamber  of  an  obscure  inn  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Charlcote — the  former,  as 
usual,  so  closely  wrapped  up,  as  if  he  feared  being 
recognized ;  and  the  other  in  finer  feather  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  before,  as  though  he  was  intent 
in  playing  some  exceeding  gallant  part 

"  I  marvel,  my  lord,  you  should  waste  so  much 
labour  on  so  poor  an  object,"  observed  the  meaner 
villain.  "  Methinks  you  might  have  won  a  nobler 
prize  at  half  the  pains.  Indeed,  I  have  been  cre- 
dibly informed  this  Mabel  is  nothing  better  than  a 
very  mean  person — a  mere  foundling — mayhap  the 
chance  ofispring  of  vulgar  parents — that  hath  now 
become  a  sort  of  humble  servant  to  the  good  dame 
by  whom  she  was  discovered." 

"  Dost  tell  me  this  story,  fellow !"  exclaimed  his 
companion,  rising  from  his  seat  with  most  haughty 
indignant  glances.  "  Why,  where  hath  flown  thy 
wits,  that  thou  couldst  credit  so  shallow  a  tale  ? — 
Foundling  I  o'  my  life,  I  would  gladly  give  a  thou- 
sand crowns  to  pick  up  such  a  foundling  but  once 
or  twice  in  my  life.  Vulgar  parentage  !  By  this 
hand,  I  have  seen  her  wear  so  regal  an  air  with  her,  . 
as  Elizabeth,  in  her  proudest  mood,  never  came  up 
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to.  Servant !  Hast  noted  her  look  and  move,  and 
speak  with  that  unrivalled  dignity  she  possesseth, 
and  talk  so  idly?     'Slife,  thy  brains  are  addled." 

The  gallant  looked  all  humbleness.  He  knew  it 
would  be  somewhat  unprofitable  to  him  to  differ  in 
opinion  with  his  employer  on  such  a  matter ;  so  he 
made  no  more  ado  than  to  express  his  entire  dis- 
belief of  the  story  he  had  been  told,  and  avow  he 
had  never  entertained  it  from  the  first 

"  I  must  say  this  plot  seemeth  to  me  a  famous 
good  one  for  the  purpose,"  observed  the  other,  as 
he  was  making  for  the  door.  ^^  But,  mark  me,  if 
that  knave  of  thine  lay  but  his  sacrilegious  finger 
on  her,  I'll  cut  him  to  shreds  ! " 

"  Be  assured,  my  lord,  every  thing  shall  be  done 
according  to  your  noble  wishes,"  replied  his  asso- 
ciate. Soon  afterwards  both  mounted  their  horses  at 
the  door,  the  noble  then  started  off  in  one  direction, 
and  the  other,  accompanied  by  the  same  ill-looking 
fellow,  that  had  dealt  William  Shakspeare  so  fierce 
a  blow  in  the  park,  at  Charlcote,  took  a  different 
road.  These  two  rode  towards  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's 
house*  in  deep  and  earnest  converse  all  the  way ; 
the  former  ever  and  anon  breaking  off  his  discourse 
by  muttering  the  words  "  fellow,"  and  "  so  my 
brains  are  addled!"  in  a  manner  which  shewed 
he  had  taken  huge  offence  at  those  expressions. 
In  another  hour  thy  were  seated  with  the  justice 
in  his  favourite  chamber,  making  famous  cheer  of 
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his  good  ale ;  the  gallant  appearing  to  be  a  mar* 
vellous  great  person ;  and  his  fellow,  dressed  in  a 
falconer's  suit  of  green,  played  the  part  of  the  honest 
humble  serving  man,  that  his  master,  out  of  regard 
for  his  exceeding  merit,  sought  to  make  happy. 
He  spoke  seldom,  and  then  only  to  praise  his  good 
master,  or  say  some  respectful  speech  to  his  worship 
the  justice.  However,  his  companions  left  him  but 
little  opportunity  for  much  talking,  had  he  been  so 
inclined;  for  what  with  his  master's  marvellous  ac- 
counts of  his  influence  at  court,  and  the  many  noble 
persons  he  was  held  in  such  esteem  of,  they  could 
refuse  him  nothing,  and  Sir  Thomas's  still  more 
incredible  accounts  of  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  these  notable  personages  in  their  youth,  and 
the  famous  tricks  he  and  they  had  played  together, 
there  was  but  little  room  for  a  third  party  to  bring 
in  a  word. 

We  must,  however,  leave  these  worthies  for  the 
present,  and  accompany  the  courteous  reader  to 
another  chamber,  wherein  the  gentle  Mabel  was 
receiving  a  grave  and  somewhat  severe  lecture  from 
Dame  Lucy.  The  poor  foundling  looked  pale  and 
sad.  She  was  striving  to  resign  herself  to  the  hu- 
mility of  her  fortunes,  but  there  was  something  in 
her  nature  that  would  not  be  content. 

^*  I  beseech  you,  sweet  mistress,  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  the  marriage,"  said  she  at  last,  in  a  manner 
pitiful  enough  to  have  moved  any  person.     *<  This 
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man  I  know  to  be  one  of  those  who  assisted  to 
carry  me  ofF,  and  the  other  his  master  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  whole  villainy.*' 

"  Did  any  ever  hear  of  such  presumption ! " 
exclaimed  the  old  dame,  in  a  famous  astonishment* 
"  Doth  not  Sir  Thomas  declare  that  the  gentleman 
hath  been  his  good  friend  nigh  upon  this  twenty 
year,  and  that  the  other,  his  chief  falconer,  he 
believes  to  be  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  broke  bread* 
Dost  pretend  to  know  more  than  the  justice?  I 
marvel  at  thy  horrible  impudency ! " 

"  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  they  have  given 
me  but  too  good  cause  to  hold  them  firmly  in  my 
remembrance,"  added  the  poor  foundling. 

"  Here's  ingratitude  !"  cried  her  ancient  compor 
nion,  seeming  to  be  getting  a  little  out  of  temper ; 
<^  Here's  obstinacy  !  Here's  disobedience,  and  un- 
dutifiilness  to  thy  proper  advisers.  Art  not  ashamed 
to  be  setting  thyself  in  opposition  to  thy  bettersy 
who  have  clothed  thee,  and  fed  thee,  and  given  thee 
lodging,  and  made  of  thee  a  Christian  ?  By  my 
troth,  I  would  not  have  believed  such  huge  baseness 
was  in  the  whole  world." 

**  But  I  have  no  desire  for  marriage,  an'  it  please 
you,  good  mistress,"  said  Mabel,  **  methinks  I  am 
well  enough  as  I  am." 

^*  How  dost  pretend  to  know  anything  of  the 
sort,"  answered  Dame  Lucy,  sharply.  <<  Is  not  the 
justice  the  better  judge  !     Hath  he  not  said  thou 
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art  ill  off)  and  dost  dare,  in  the  face  of  it,  to  say 
thou  art  well  enough  ?  But  I  see  it  plain.  Thou 
ar't  hankering  after  those  fine  fellows  who  met  thee 
at  Kenilworth ;  and  would  sooner  be  the  leman  of  a 
gay  gallant  than  the  wife  of  an  honest  man.  But  I 
will  put  a  stop  to  thy  villainy  straight  The  justice 
hath  declared  thou  art  to  marry,  and  to  marry  thou 
must  speedily  make  up  thy  mind.  I  will  see  that 
thou  art  properly  wedded  with  all  convenient  speed, 
and  as  earnest  of  my  intentions^  I  will  send  thee 
the  honest  man  who  is  to  be  thy  husband.  Prythee, 
take  heed  thou  entertain  him  well." 

Mabel  saw  her  mistress  leave  the  chamber,  and 
sank  into  a  seat  with  a  mind  nigh  paralysed  with 
apprehension.  She  had  suspected,  for  some  time, 
some  plot  was  hatching  by  which  she  was  to  sufier, 
and  she  now  saw  its  villainous  shape  and  purpose. 
She  perceived  it  was  planned  with  such  extreme 
subtlety,  that  it  afforded  scarce  any  chance  of  es- 
cape. Her  thoughts  were  sinking  into  a  very  des- 
perate hopelessness,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
there  entered  the  chamber,  with  a  hal&respectfiii, 
half-familiar  look,  and  in  an  awkward  clownish 
manner,  the  man  that  awhile  since  was  making 
cheer  with  his  master,  and  the  justice.  Mabel 
knew  him  at  a  glance,  and  in  a  moment,  sprung  to 
her  feet,  eying  him  with  a  look  of  scorn  and  detes- 
tation that  appeared  to  discompose  him  somewhat. 
There  was  scarce  a  bolder  villain  in  existence,  yet 
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it  was  evident  he  felt  not  quite  at  his  ease  before 
the  flashing  glances  of  the  poor  foundling.  He 
seated  himself  on  a  chair,  holding  his  hat  before 
him  with  his  knees  close  together;  and  presently 
shifted  his  position,  and  then  again  changed  it 
Neither  had  spoke  by  word  of  mouth;  but  the 
looks  of  Mabel  seemed  to  have  the  searchingest 
language  that  ever  was  said  or  written,  and  the 
villain  read  it,  understood  it,  and  felt  it  At  last 
he  commenced  speaking, — <*  His  worship  hath  had 

such  goodness  as  to " 

"  Wretch  !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  interrupting  him 
in  a  deep  low  voice,  in  which  utter  contempt  seemed 
to  breathe  its  most  humiliating  spirit;  and  then 
advancing  towards  him  two  or  three  steps  in  all  the 
haughty  dignity  of  virtue,  continued  with  an  elo- 
quence of  look  and  gesture  which  exceedeth  all 
powers  of  description,  to  address  him  thus : — ^^  The 
spawn  of  the  toad  hath  a  name,  the  slough  of  the 
adder  may  be  called  something;  but  what  art  thou 
thou  monster  of  baseness,  for  whom  language  hath 
no  fit  title.  Art  a  man  ?  Manhood  spits  at  thee  t 
Art  a  beast  ?  The  most  bestial  thing  that  crawls, 
knoweth  nothing  of  the  vile  office  thou  hast  under- 
taken. Avaunt,  thou  outrage  upon  nature  I  Away, 
thou  shame  on  humanity  !  Go,  hide  thee,  if  hiding 
thou  canst  find;  for  if  thou  couldst  crawl  within  the 
deepest  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  earth  would  sicken 
at  thy  touch,  and  cast  thee  up — the  sea  would  raise 
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her  gorge  at  thee— the  mountains  heave  at  thj 
approach— and  all  the  elements  of  matter  shrink 
from  thy  neighbourhood,  as  from  an  abominatioD 
too  gross  to  be  endured ! " 

The  man  winced  under  this  address  as  if  every 
word  of  it  had  been  a  goad  that  touched  him  to  the 
quick.  His  dark  scowling  eyes  glanced  restlessly 
about,  he  changed  colour  several  times,  and  looked 
in  that  peculiar  expression  of  indedaon  that  beto- 
keneth  a  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  knoweth 
not  what  to  do  with  himself,  though  he  would  be 
glad  to  be  any  where  but  where  he  was. 

<<  What  desperate  demon  put  thee  on  this  mis* 
chief,"  continued  Mabel,  in  the  same  force  of  lan- 
guage and  manner.     ^  Canst  seek  such  detestable 
employment  and  live?     Hast  no  sense  of  diame? 
No  fear  of  punishment?  No  dread  of  an  hereafter? 
Look  at    what   thou  art  about  to  do.     Hold  it 
before  thy  gaze  unshrinkingly,  if  thou  canst.    Doth 
not  thy  soul  shrink  in  disgust  at  entering  upon  such 
loathsomeness  ?     Man  !     If  thou  hast  not  parted 
vrith  every  tittle  of  the  decent  pride  of  nature, 
spurn  the  outrageous  infamy  thou  wouldst  thrust 
thyself  into.     Get  thee  to  thy  employer,  and  tell 
him  thou  dost  abhor  such  inhuman  villainy,  or  thou 
art  baser  than  a  dog.     Strive  to  earn  his  filthy 
wages,  and  thou  wilt  be  hunted  through  the  world 
like  some  foul  fruit  of   monstrous   practices,  all 
nature  riseth  to  destroy  from  very  shame.*' 
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The  villain  evidently  trembled,  and  the  big  drops 
starting  on  bis  wrinkled  forehead  shewed  how  deeply 
he  was  moved. 

^^  Rememberest  thou,  thou hadst  once  a  mother?" 
added  the  foundling,  in  a  deeper  and  more  subduing 
tone :  ^*  think  of  her,  friendless  as  I  am.  How 
wouldst  thou  regard  the  man  who  suffered  himself 
to  become  the  tool  of  a  villainous  base  traitor,  to 
secure  his  doing  her  such  foul  wrong  as  honesty 
stands  aghast  to  contemplate?  Wouldst  not  be 
ready  to  tear  his  heart  from  his  breast,  and  trample 
it  in  the  nighest  dunghill,  to  rot  with  its  kindred 
filth  ?  Canst  behold  this  vileness  in  another  and 
not  see  it  in  thyself?  Thou  art  the  tool  for  com- 
passmg  this  mischief,  and  I  the  guiltless  object  at 
which  'tis  aimed.  If  I  have  done  thee  any  wrong 
I  will  do  thee  all  posinble  reparation.  If  I  have 
given  ^thee  any  offence,  I  will  endure  any  corre- 
sponding pimishment.  I  charge  thee,  say  in  what  I 
have  injured  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  pursue  me 
with  so  unnatural  a  hatred  !" 

^^Nay,  sweet  mistress,  I  have  never  received  ill 
at  your  hands,"  replied  the  man  with  a  faltering 
voice,  and  a  manner  thoroughly  ashamed.  <*  And 
if  I  in  any  way  assist  in  doing  of  you  an  injury, 
may  I  be  hanged  on  the  highest  gibbet  that  can 
be  found."  So  saying  he  hurried  out  of  the  cham- 
ber so  completely  chap-fallen  as  no  villain  had  ever 
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been  before.     He  immediately  sought  his  master, 
and  found  him  alone. 

**  Ask  of  me  to  stab,  to  poison,  or  to  rob,  and  I 
care  not  to  refuse,"  exclaimed  he.  "  But  if  I  am 
caught  within  looking,  or  talking  distance  of  that 
wench  again,  I  will  eat  myself  by  handfuls.  'Slight! 
her  words  and  glances  have  so  scourged  me,  I 
would  sooner  have  took  the  whipping-post  the 
longest  day  o'  the  year,  than  have  endured  a  tithe 
of  such  punishment" 

<'  \^  hy,  thou  ape,  thou  beast,  thou  fool,  thou 
pestilent  knave  and  coward  I  what  dost  mean  by 
this?"  cried  his  master  in  as  great  rage  as  astonish- 
ment. <<  Wouldst  spoil  the  goodliest  plot  that  ever 
was  devised ;  and  mar  the  making  of  our  fortunes 
when  we  are  sure  of  success  ?" 

^*  Truly,  I  care  not  if  I  do,"  said  the  man  dog- 
gedly. ^*  But  I  will  be  no  mean  for  the  doing  of 
her  any  mischief.  I  will  assist  thee  in  any  decent 
villainy,  but  if  ever  I  meddle  with  her  again.  Til 
forswear  living." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  other  tried  by  promises 
and  then  by  threats  to  turn  his  companion's  re- 
solution; and  the  result  was,  Mabel  was  left  at 
peace  till  some  more  willing  agent  could  be  found. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  passion  of  the  youthful 
Shakspeare  for  the  yeoman's  blooming  daughter  con- 
tinued to  develope   itself  with  increased  fervour. 
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despite  of  the  usurer's  warning ;  and  John  Hatha- 
way with  his  own  notions  of  the  matter,  at  last  on 
one  of  his  usual  evening  visits,  bluntly  asked  him 
how  he  should  like  his  fair  mistress  for  a  wife; 
whereupon,  as  might  be  expected,  the  young  lover 
answered  nought  in  this  world  would  make  him  so 
happy.  Then  the  father  gravely  enquired  into  his 
means  of  supporting  a  wife,  at  which  his  companion 
looked  the  gravest  of  the  two,  and  acknowledged 
that  all  he  had  was  the  wage  he  received  from 
Master  Catchpole,  which  scarce  sufficed  to  keep 
him  in  shoe  leather;  and  at  that  the  yeoman  looked 
monstrous  concerned,  and  began  to  preach  a  not- 
able fine  homily  on  the  necessity  of  marrying  with 
sufficient  provision,  to  all  of  which  the  young  poet 
had  not  a  word  of  reply ;  but  satin  a  very  desperate 
unhappiness,  fully  convinced  every  hope  of  gaining 
his  dear  mistress  was  at  an  end* 

<'  I  tell  thee  what  it  is,  friend  Will,"  said  John 
Hathaway,  after  regarding  his  companion's  doleful 
visage  till  he  found  he  could  no  longer  disguise  the 
sly  pleasure  he  was  himself  enjoying  all  the  time, 
**  Keep  thy  heart  above  thy  girdle,  I  prythee.  I 
and  thy  honest  father  settled  the  matter  yester-eve, 
over  a  full  tankard.  Thou  shalt  be  married  at 
Lammas,  and  shalt  lack  nothing  for  thy  particular 
comfort  I  can  procure  thee.  A  fair  good  night  to 
thee,  son  Will."  Before  the  delighted  lover  could 
recover  from  his  exceeding  astonishment  at  this 
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welcome  intelligence,  his  intended  father-in-Iair, 
mayhap  the  most  pleased  of  the  two,  had  made  his 
way  to  his  bed-chamber. 

Every  hour  of  the  intervening  time  went  moat 
joyfully  with  the  youthful  Shakspeare.  Even  the 
musty  parchments  and  dull  law  writings  took  a 
pleasant  countenance  at  this  period,  and  he  laboured 
so  diligently  and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  hb 
master,  with  whom  he  had  become  in  famous  es- 
teem for  his  cleverness  at  his  duties,  that  he,  hear- 
ing of  his  coming  marriage,  promised  hhn  a  week's 
holidays  previous  to  his  wedding-day,  that  he  might 
the  better  employ  himself  in  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations, and  a  week  after  his  nuptials,  that  he  might 
have  sufficient  space  to  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart's 
content.  But  the  little  lawyer  was  a  marvellous 
shrewd  person.  He  suspected  did  he  not  get  rid 
of  his  clerk  at  such  a  time,  he  would  be  marring 
of  every  thing  he  put  his  hand  to,  by  thinking  of 
other  matters. 

The  week  previous  to  the  wedding  had  arrived, 
and  the  young  lover  was  in  such  a  state  of  happy 
expectation  as  lovers  at  such  a  time  only  can  know. 
His  cheerful  free  humour  had  made  him  an  especial 
favourite  of  the  young  men  of  his  own  age,  who 
could  claim  with  him  any  sort  of  acquaintance,  and 
now  more  than  ever  his  heart  was  open  to  every 
appearance  of  sociality.  His  approaching  marriage 
became  known  over  the  town,  and  this  led  many 
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to  ask  him  to  partake  with  him  a  friendly  draught 
that  they  might  wish  him  all  manner  of  happiness, 
the  which  he  could  not  without  an  unbecoming  dis- 
courtesy refuse,  consequently,  when  he  was  not  in 
company  with  his  dear  mistress,  of  whom  by  reason 
of  her  being  in  almost  constant  occupation  pre- 
paring for  this  great  festival  of  her  life,  he  saw  only 
for  a  brief  space  each  day,  he  was  engaged  in 
social  reveling  with  his  friends.     Perchance  some 
of  these,  being  of  an  idle  turn,  and  of  somewhat 
unbridled  inclinations,  were  not  the  very  properest 
companions  he  should  have  chosen,  but  he  knew  of 
nought  to  their  particular  disadvantages,  and  their 
exceeding  firiendUness  towards  him,  in  his  present 
humour  made  him  readily  embrace  any  frolic  they 
wished  him  to  share  in.     They  proposed  that  to 
make  the  wedding  feast  the  more  perfeot,  they 
should  go  together  over  night  and  kill  a  deer,  and 
as  this  was  regarded  by  persons  of  his  condition  at 
that  period  as  a  mere  customary  youthful  frolic,  he 
readily  promised  to  be  of  the  party. 

It  chanced  to  happen  that  afternoon,  as  they 
were  standing  together  at  the  inn  door,  who  should 
come  by  but  Oliver  Dumps  the  constable,  having 
as  his  prisoners  no  less  important  personages  than 
Sir  Nathaniel,  the  curate,  and  Stripes,  the  school- 
master. The  cause  of  which  was,  that  these  two 
had  become  such  inveterate  offenders  in  the  way  of 
drunkenness,  and  Oliver  was  so  desirous  of  shewing 
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himself  the  queen's  proper  officer,  that  he  bad  at 
last  come  to  the  determination  of  puttmg  them  both 
in  the  stocks;  and  to  the  stocks,  which  lay  con- 
Yenient  to  the  inn  in  the  market-place,  the  constable 
was  bringing  them,  making  the  dolefulest  lamenta- 
tion by  the  way,  of  the  horrid  wickedness  of  the  world 
that  had  forced  him  so  to  exercise  his  authority.  It 
was  amusing  enough  of  all  conscience  to  the  throng 
of  children  and  idlers  that  so  novel  an  incident  had 
brought  together,  to  note  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  offenders  bore  themselves  as  they  were  carried 
along.  The  schoolmaster  hung  his  head  as  if  he 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  his  situation,  but  the  curate 
assumed  an  air  of  dignity  so  monstrously  ridiculous, 
none  could  look  on  it  in  any  seriousness.  Presently 
the  board  was  opened,  their  legs  placed  in  the 
holes,  and  having  had  it  fastened  down  on  them 
with  a  strong  padlock,  they  were  left  to  their  own 
reflections. 

Sir  Nathaniel  seated  on  a  low  stool,  with  bis  fat 
legs  stuck  fast  in  the  board,  seemed  not  at  all  com- 
fortable ;  and  Stripes,  hanging  of  his  head,  with  his 
thin  shanks  dangling  through  the  holes,  looked 
umazing  sheepish.  The  curate  glanced  feelingly 
at  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  schoolmaster  turned  a 
similar  look  of  suffering  at  the  curate. 

"  Hard  lying— ey,  Ticklebreech  ?*  exclaimed  Sir 
Nathaniel,  in  a  low  voice. 

<^  Monstrous  I"  replied  Stripes,  in  as  sad  a  tone 
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as  ever  was  heard.  It  was  evident  the  curate  was 
not  well  pleased  with  his  seat,  for  he  turned  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  then  supported 
*himself  with  his  hands  behind,  with  a  visage  as 
woeful  as  drunken  man  ever  wore. 

^Vl  would  these  pestilent  stocks  had  been  a 
thousand  miles  away,  and  be  hanged  to  'em  !"  cried 
the  uncomfortable  Sir  Nathaniel,  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  bespoke  his  sincerity. 

"  rfaith  so  would  I,  an'  it  please  your  reverence ! " 
answered  the  pedagogue,  with  more  than  ordinary 
fervour.  As  the  minutes  passed  neither  appeared 
to  grow  a  whit  more  satisfied  with  his  situation. 
The  crimson  face  of  the  one  every  moment  took  a 
deeper  hue,  and  the  lanthom  jaws  of  the  other 
assumed  an  increasing  elongation. 

**  Too  much  drinking's  a  villainous  bad  thing, 
PedagogusI"  said  the  curate,  with  a  notable  em- 
phasis that  shewed  how  convinced  he  was  of  the 
truth  of  his  assertion. 

"  Horrible  I "  replied  Stripes,  evidently  in  a  like 
assurance. 

*<  I  marvel  a  man  should  be  so  huge  an  ass 
as  to  be  ever  addling  his  brains  with  abominable 
filthy  liquor,"  continued  his  companion.  "  For 
mine  own  part,  I  would  such  vile  stuff  was  put  clean 
out  o'  the  land.  I  hate  it.  But  'tis  all  the  fault  of 
those  base,  thorough-going  rogues  of  tapsters,  who 
seduce  ones  innocence ;  and  then,  when  the  draughts 
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have  become  in  any  number,  strai^tway  take  to 
asking  for  payment.     What  infamous  yiUainy  I** 

*^  Marvellous,  o'  my  word !"  exclaimed  the  odier. 

^<  Well,  an'  they  catch  me  drinking  any  more  of 
their  abominable  potations,  Til  turn  hermit,''  ob- 
served Sir  Nathaniel,  in  a  greater  earnestness. 
^*  'Sprecious  f  there  is  no  honesty  in  swallowing  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Ale  is  against  all  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  wine  is  scarce  fit  for  a  Jew.  Not  a  drop 
of  such  deceitful  base  wash  shall  pollute  my  throat. 
Wilt  taste  any  more  on't,  Ticklebreech?" 

"  Never!  an'  it  please  your  reverence,"  cried 
the  schoolmaster,  monstrous  determinedly.  The 
whole  of  this  little  scene  of  reformation  had  been 
heard  and  witnessed  by  the  youthful  Shakspeare  and 
his  companions,  to  their  exceeding  amusement;  and 
soon  after,  one  of  the  former  came  before  the  topers, 
carrying  of  an  ale-can  frothing  over  at  the  top. 

^^  Thinking  thou  cannot  help  being  terribly  athirst 
sitting  there  so  uncomfortably,  I  have  brought  thee 
a  draught  of  right  good  liquor,"  said  he,  very  care- 
fully laying  down  the  can  within  a  short  distance  of 
them,  and  then  returning  to  his  companions. 

**  I  thank  thee,  boy — I  thank  thee ;  my  tongue 
deaveth  to  my  mouth,  I  am  so  dry,"  replied  the 
curate,  eagerly  stretching  out  his  arm  towards  the 
vessel ;  but  it  was  beyond  his  reach :  thereupon  he 
earnestly  moved  his  companion  to  bring  it  him: 
and  Stripes,  manifestly  no  less  eagerly,  stretched  out 
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his  whole  length  of  limb,  but  could  only  get  within 
an  inch  of  it 

"  Now,  Pedagogus  !'*  cried  his  companion,  push- 
ing the  other  with  all  his  might  over  the  stocks, 
<<  prythee  send  thy  hand  a  little  Ssuther.  Stretch 
away,  Ticklebreech  I  Thou  hast  it  within  a  hair^s 
breadth;  now  give  it  a  fair  grasp  and  'tis  ours.'' 
But  it  was  all  labour  in  vain ;  Stripes  stretched  and 
Sir  Nathaniel  pushed  with  equal  desire;  but  all 
dieir  united  exertions  only  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  schoolmaster^s  fingers  to  touch  the  tantalising 
ale-can ;  and  at  last,  Stripes  roared  out  he  could 
endure  no  more  squeezing,  for  his  body  was  pressed 
against  the  edge  of  the  board  with  a  force  that 
threatened  to  cut  him  in  two.  Whilst  both  were 
lamenting  the  hardness  of  their  fortune,  up  came 
another  of  the  young  men,  and  pushed  the  can  a 
little  nearer  and  went  his  way.  The  schoolmaster 
in  a  moment  had  it  in  his  careful  hold,  but  the 
other  greedily  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  claiming 
the  first  draught  as  due  to  his  superiority,  and 
quickly  raised  it  to  hb  lips.  He  had  not  swallowed 
more  than  a  mouthful  or  two  when  he  dashed  down 
the  can,  spluttered  out  what  he  was  swallowing  and 
made  one  of  the  most  dissatisfied  countenances  ever 
seen,  to  the  exceeding  astonishment  of  his  com- 
panion and  the  infinite  delight  of  the  spectators. 
iThe  can,  instead  of  <^  right  good  liquor,"  contained 
nothing  better  than  a  mess  of  soap«suds,  fetched  by 
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the  merry  knave  who  ofFered  it,  from  a  tub  in  which 
the  maids  of  the  inn  were  washing  the  household 
linen. 

Whilst  the  enraged  curate  was  making  of  all 
manner  of  strange  forbidding  grimaces,  and  abasing 
those  who  had  put  so  unpalatable  a  jest  on  him  in 
most  outrageous  choleric  terms,  there  rode  up  to 
him  a  very  sedate  old  gentleman,  with  others  in  his 
company,  who  regarded  Sir  Nathaniel  and  his  com- 
panion with  a  singular  severe  scrutiny.  In  conse- 
quence of  continued  complaints  made  by  divers  of 
the  worthy  burgesses  of  Stratford,  concerning  of  the 
unsemely  behaviour  of  their  parson  and  school- 
master, the  bishop  of  that  diocese  had  determined 
to  look  into  their  conduct,  and  had  arrived  in  the 
town  with  his  retinue,  where,  after  enquiring  for  the 
curate,  he  had  been  directed  to  the  stocks.  The 
result  of  this  visit  was,  both  Sir  Nathaniel  and 
Stripes  were  a  very  short  time  after  dismissed  from 
their  offices,  and  driven  out  of  the  place  they  had  so 
long  disgraced  by  their  presence. 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly  in  the  starry  sky, 
when  William  Shakspeare,  armed  with  John  Hatlia- 
way's  gun,  and  accompanied  by  three  or  four  of  his 
associates  to  help  to  carry  the  game,  crept  cautiously 
through  the  shrubberies  that  skirted  the  park,  where 
he  knew  deer  in  plenty  were  to  be  found.  Hitherto  all 
his  shooting  had  been  directed  against  small  birds  and 
coneys^  but  now  he  looked  for  nobler  spoil.     Having 
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made  a  long  circuit  to  avoid  being  noticed,  he  came 
to  a  grove  of  thick  trees — his  companions  keeping 
a  little  behind  him — where,  after  he  had  advanced 
stealthily  along  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  he  beheld 
a  goodly  company  of  fallow  deer,  some  lying,  some 
standing,  and  most  of  them  cropping  the  herbage  at 
the  edge  of  the  grove,  where  the  open  pasture  sweeps 
up  to  the  trees.  Taking  the  wind  in  his  face,  the 
young  deer-stealer  crept  from  tree  to  tree,  pausing 
behind  each  to  mark  if  the  game  was  disturbed, 
then  proceeding  noiselessly  in  the  same  direction. 
He  never  remembered  having  felt  such  excitement 
— he  could  scarce  breathe  he  was  so  moved.  He 
had  singled  out  the  tallest  buck  of  the  herd,  that 
stood  like  a  sentinel,  a  little  nigher  to  him  than  the 
rest,  seeming  to  sniff  the  cur,  and  stamping  with  his 
foot  as  if  he  suspected  some  danger,  and  knew 
not  whence  it  was  coming.  William  Shakspeare 
crouched  behind  the  trunk  of  a  neighbouring  tree, 
as  still  as  a  stone,  afraid  that  the  very  beating  of 
his  heart  would  betray  him.  His  companions  laid 
themselves  down  in  the  grass  as  soon  as  they  caught 
sight  of  the  deer.  He  peeped  from  behind  his  hiding 
place,  and  beheld  the  buck  quietly  cropping  the 
herbage  with  his  back  towards  him.  He  then  looked 
at  his  gun,  and  saw  every  thing  was  as  it  should  be. 
His  great  anxiety  now  was  to  reach  an  old  decayed 
stump— the  ruin  of  what  had  once  been  the  finest 
of  the  whole  grove — whicl)  lay  between  him  and  his 
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game.  He  issued  from  his  hiding  place  as  if 
life  depended  on  the  quietness  of  his  footsteps  and 
to  his  wondrous  satisfaction  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  desired  place  without  being  discovered.  Yet  it 
was  manifest  the  buck  was  in  some  way  alarmed, 
for  the  young  deer-stealer  had  scarce  concealed 
himself  when  he  turned  sharply  round,  looking  now 
in  this  direction  and  now  in  that,  and  stamping  with 
more  violence  than  before.  The  stump  was  com- 
pletely open  from  the  direction  in  which  the  youth- 
ful Shakspeare  approached  it;  and  inside  were  seats 
all  round,  for  it  was  so  large  it  would  accommodate 
many;  just  under  the  bench  a  hole  had  been  gnawed 
or  broken  away,  and  to  this  he  cautiously  raised  his 
head  as  he  lay  his  full  length  on  the  ground ;  then 
lifted  he  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  and  as  the  deer  was 
glancing  suspiciously  in  the  direction  of  his  con- 
cealment, he  took  a  fiedr  aim  at  his  open  breast  and 
fired.     The  whole  herd  disappeared  in  a  moment. 

<^  Bravo,  Will ! "  cried  one  of  his  companions, 
hastily  running  up  to  the  spot,  **  thou  hast  killed 
the  delicatest  bit  of  venison  I  have  seen  this  many 
a  day." 

Sure  enough,  the  buck  lay  at  a  little  distance 
from  where  he  stood  awhile  since,  shot  through  the 
heart  Oveijoyed  at  their  success,  they  bound  his 
four  legs  together,  intending  to  carry  him  away  on 
a  long  thick  staff  they  had  brought  with  them. 

"  Run  !  Will,  run  I     Here  be  the  keepers  !*»  all 
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at  once  shouted  another  of  them ;  and  on  the  in- 
stant, as  if  they  had  wings  to  their  legs,  every  one 
ran  in  different  directions.  The  young  Shakspeare 
caught  up  his  gun  to  follow  their  example,  without 
loss  of  time,  but  he  found  himself  in  the  grasp  of 
two  stout  fellows,  with  whom  he  soon  saw  it  was 
useless  struggling.  These  were  the  two  sons  of 
Sampson,  the  gamekeeper,  who,  with  their  father, 
had  been  watching  from  behind  the  trees  the  whole 
scene;  and  not  caring  to  pursue  the  others,  they 
pounced  upon  the  unlucky  deer-stealer  in  the  very 
act  of  committing  his  offence.  Sampson  carried 
the  slain  deer  and  the  gun,  and  his  sons  bore  their 
prisoner  to  the  lodge  at  Daisy  HilL  They  abused 
him  somewhat  at  first,  but  he  managed  to  gun  on 
their  good  will  as  they  proceeded;  and  when  they 
arrived  at  the  place  where  they  intended  confining 
him  till  they  could  take  him  before  the  justice  at  a 
proper  hour  in  the  morning,  the  father  ordered  a 
tankard  of  ale  to  refresh  himself  withaL 

Who  should  bring  it  in  but  his  fair  acquaintance, 
Kate,  the  gamekeeper^s  pretty  neice,  whom  he  had 
met  many  times  since  he  first  had  sight  of  her  when 
she  waited  on  him  at  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's.  She  was 
famously  surprised,  I  doubt  not,  at  beholding  him 
there,  and  more  so  when  she  learned  what  occasion 
brought  him ;  but  she  had  the  wit  not  so  much  as 
to  recognise  him  before  her  uncle  and  cousins.  As 
for  the  culprit,  as  he  believed  his  punishment  would 
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be  but  trifling,  the  ofFence  was  generally  considered 
so  slight,  he  took  the  matter  very  pleasantly,  and  so 
amused  his  captors  by  his  merry  jests  and  his  ex- 
cellent famous  singing,  that  they  ordered  jug  after 
jug  of  ale,  and  sung  their  songs  and  made  their 
jests,  and  swore  he  was  the  drollest  knave  they  ever 
cameanigh.  Each  of  these  men  drank  without  stint, 
and  Kate  seemed  to  take  care  they  should  have  as 
much  as  they  could  fancy :  but  their  prisoner  sipped 
sparingly,  and  the  result  was,  in  two  or  three  hours 
after  his  capture,  Sampson  and  his  two  sons  were 
snoring  in  their  chairs,  and  their  prisoner  was  con- 
veyed out  of  the  chamber  by  his  kind  confederate. 
I  doubt  though  she  would  have  shewn  him  any 
such  good  service  had  she  known  he  was  to  be 
married  that  very  day,  for  she  gave  him  no  lack  of 
signs  she  was  more  than  ordinary  fond  of  him. 
What  passed  between  them  the  few  minutes  she 
detained  him  in  the  kitchen,  hath  never  been  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  therefore  I  cannot  describe  it  to 
the  courteous  reader ;  but  at  the  last  moment  of  it 
she  helped  him  to  put  the  slain  deer,  there  lying, 
to  hang  by  his  gun,  over  his  shoulder;  then  she 
opened  the  door  for  him — and  then  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  homewards. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Your  master  is  to  be  married  to-day  ? 
Else  all  this  rosemary  is  lost. 

MlJODLETON. 

Come  strew  apace.     Lord !  shall  I  never  live 
To  walke  to  church  on  flowers  ?     O  'tis  fine 
To  see  a  bride  trip  it  to  church  so  lightly. 
As  if  her  new  choppines  would  scorn  to  brush 
A  silly  flower. 

Barry. 

A  parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 

At  home  a  poor  scarecrowe,  in  London  an  asse. 

Shakspeare. 

Off  my  painted  honour ! 
Whilst  with  vain  hopes  our  faculties  we  tire, 
We  seem  to  sweat  in  ice,  and  freeze  in  fire. 

Webster. 

**  O'  MY  Christian  conscience,  the  monstrousness 
of  this  world  passeth  belief!"  exclaimed  Oliver 
Dumps,  in  his  miserablest  manner,  as  he  flung 
himself  into  a  seat  in  the  chimney  comer  of  the 
widow  Pippins's  comfortable  kitchen — a  place  he 
seemed  more  partial  to  than  any  other  in  all  Strat- 
ford. 

"  Why,  what's  i'  the  wind  now,  master  constable?" 
enquired  the  laughing  widow,  as  she  brought  her 
visitor  his  customary  tankard,  dressed  more  gaily 
than  she  had  been  seen  for  many  years. 
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The  melancholy  Dumps  looked  up  to  her  jolly 
features  and  sighed  heavily ;  took  a  draught  of  the 
tankard,  and  sighed  again.  <<  'Tis  a  yillainous 
world,  that's  the  truth  on't,"  said  he,  shaking  his 
head  very  woefully. 

"  Villainous  fiddlestick?"  replied  his  merry  com- 
panion. <*  By  my  fackings,  the  world  be  a  right 
pleasant  world,  and  is  as  full  of  delectable  jests  as 
world  can  be.*' 

^'  Only  think  of  young  Will  Shakspeare  taking  to 
deer  stealing,"  observed  the  constable,  gravely. 

"Who?  Will  Shakspeare!"  cried  the  widow, 
with  a  look  of  exceeding  astonishment 

"  Taken  by  the  keepers  in  the  very  fact,"  replied 
Oliver  Dumps.  "  Conveyed  by  them  to  the  lodge 
at  Daisy  Hill,  for  the  night  Made  his  escape  in  a 
most  unaccountable  manner,  carrying  off  the  deer 
he  had  slain,  and  the  gun  he  had  done  it  with.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  hath  issued  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension, I  have  it  to  execute  on  him  without  delay ; 
and  hearing  he  is  at  John  Hathaway's  cottage,  about 
to  be  married,  am  going  there  to  carry  him  before 
his  worship." 

"  Tilly  vally  I  thou  art  jesting,  master  constable," 
exclaimed  the  other,  "  Will  Shakspeare  is  not  like 
to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort,  I  will  be  bound  for  it" 

The  queen's  proper  officer  looked  into  his  pouch» 
took  out  a  folded  piece  of  paper,  and  gave  into  her 
hands. 


'-■^^ 
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"  That's  the  warrant,"  said  he, 

^^  An  honest  neighbour,  that  is  now  in  my  parlour, 
shall  read  it  to  me,  seeing  I  cannot  read  a  word  of 
it  myself"  answered  the  widow  Pippins;  ^^  and  as  I 
am  going  to  John  Hathawa/s  as  soon  as  I  have  got 
on  my  hat  and  muffler,  if  thou  wilt  wait  a  brief 
while,  we  will  walk  together."  The  constable  pro- 
mised to  wait  any  reasonable  time,  for  in  truth  he 
was  well  pleased  to  have  her  company,  he,  as  many 
shrewdly  imagined,  having  long  been  seeking  to  be 
her  sixth  husband ;  and  thereupon  the  widow  went 
to  get  the  warrant  explained  to  her. 

A  short  time  before  this  took  place,  a  procession 
moved  from  the  yeoman's  cottage,  in  the  direction 
of  the  church,  which,  methinks,  deservetb  here  to 
be  set  down.  First  rode  an  old  churl,  blowing  of 
such  a  peal  on  his  bagpipes  as  if  he  was  determined 
to  expend  his  wind  as  quickly  as  he  could,  his  long 
pipes  and  his  cap  decked  with  rosemary — then  fol- 
lowed a  merry  company  of  lusty  lads  and  bold 
bachelors  of  the  neighbourhood,  two  and  two»  in 
their  holiday  jerkins,  every  one  clean  trussed,  with  a 
blue  buckram  bride  lace  upon  a  branch  of  rosemary, 
upon  his  left  arm,  on  horses  of  all  sorts  and  colours; 
William  Shakspeare,  the  bridegroom,  riding  at  their 
head  in  a  new  suit  of  frolic  green,  gaily  decked  with 
ribbons,  mth  a  branch  of  rosemary  at  his  cap,  and 
a  true  love  posey  at  his  breast;  and  on  each  side 
rode  a  bridesman,  in  tawny  worsted  jackets,  straw 
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hats  on  their  heads  with  a  steeple  crown,  and  harvest 
gloves  on  their  hands,  similarly  appointed  with  rib- 
bons, rosemary,  and  posies.  All  the  way  he  went, 
the  bridegroom  pulled  off  his  cap  courteously  to  the 
spectators,  who,  seeing  so  gallant  a  youth,  could 
not  help  loudly  greeting  him  with  their  good  wishes, 
llien  came  a  company  of  Morris-dancers  on  foot, 
jingling  it  very  prettily,  with  a  most  moving  accom- 
paniment of  pipe  and  tabor.  After  them,  six  fair 
maidens  in  fair  white  court-pies  and  orange  tawny 
kirtles,  garlanded  with  wreaths  of  wheat,  finely 
gilded,  on  their  heads,  and  casting  of  flowers,  by 
handfuls,  out  of  small  wicker  baskets,  guly  decked 
for  the  occasion.  Then  came  the  two  bridemaids, 
most  daintily  tired,  carrying  before  them  each  a  large 
spice  cake,  followed  by  the  bride's  brother,  a  fiur  boy, 
carrying  himself  very  bravely,  choicely  apparelled, 
bearing  the  parcel-gilt  bride-cup,  full  of  sweet  ippo- 
eras,  with  a  goodly  branch  of  rosemary  gilded  and 
hung  about  with  ribbons  of  all  colours  streaming 
in  the  wind ;  next  came  Anne  Hathaway,  the  blush- 
ing blooming  bride— her  appareling  of  appropriate 
whiteness,  rarely  garnished  with  ribbons  and  flowers, 
her  hair  curiously  combed  and  plaited,  and  crowned 
with  a  garland  of  white  roses — answering  very  grace- 
fully the  hearty  salutations  of  her  neighbours.  On 
each  side  of  her  walked  a  fair  boy,  with  bride  laces 
and  rosemary  tied  about  his  silken  sleeves.  After 
these,  several  musicians,  with  flute«*  sackbuts,  and 
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other  delicate  instruments,  made  excellent  music. 
Then  rode  the  father  of  the  bride,  between  the 
fiather  and  mother  of  the  bridegroom,  in  their  holi- 
day garments,  with  no  lack  of  proper  garnishing ; 
and,  lastly,  came  the  friends  invited  to  the  bride-ale, 
also  wearing  of  their  best  suits,  decorated  with  bride 
laces  and  rosemary. 

In  this  order  they  reached  the  church  at  a  slow 
pace,  where  the  priest  soon  did  his  office  for  them ; 
the  bride-cup  was  then  emptied  by  the  company  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  new-married  folks; 
and  they  returned  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  they 
went,  save  that  the  bride  rode  on  a  pillion  behind 
the  bridegroom.  John  Hathawa/s  dwelling  would 
scarce  hold  the  guests;  but  they  managed  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  pretty  well,  for  every  room 
was  thrown  open,  filled  with  a  most  bountiful  pro- 
vision of  things  for  convenience  and  honest  cheer, 
beside  which  there  lay  the  orchard,  the  paddock, 
and  the  garden,  for  any  that  chose  out  of  door  pas- 
time. The  revels  that  followed  exceed  description 
— all  sorts  of  games  were  going  on  in  every  direc- 
tion— here  a  blind  harper  singing  of  ballads  to  a 
well-pleased  audience,  of  all  ages — there  sundry 
young  people,  sitting  in  a  circle  with  one  in  the 
midst,  playing  at  hunt  the  slipper — another  set  at 
barley  break — a  third  at  a  dance — the  old,  the 
young,  the  middle-aged,  maidens  and  bachelors, 
husbands,  wives,  widows,  and  widowers,  striving  all 
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they  could  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  humour  of  the 
hour. 

Among  the  company  were  many  of  the  cour- 
teous reader's  old  acquaintances ;  for  in  the  prin- 
cipal chamber  were  Master  Alderman  Malmsey, 
and  his  neighbour  Master  Alderman  Dowlas,  like 
marvellous  proper  husbands  as  they  were,  attending 
on  their  still  comely  good-humoured  wives — there 
was  the  widow  Pippins,  with  a  famous  laughing 
countenance,  that  seemed  to  savour  of  a  jest — there 
was  honest  John  Shakspeare  and  his  matronly  sweet 
wife,  looking  such  satisfaction  as  'tis  impossible  to 
describe — there  was  the  manly  yeoman,  going  about 
with  his  sly  pleasantry,  more  manifest  than  ever,  as 
he  looked  to  see  all  were  enjoying  themselves  to 
their  heart's  content — there  ^as  the  blooming  bride, 
and  there  the  gallant  bridegroom,  in  exquisite  con- 
tent with  themselves  and  the  whole  world;  and 
with  these  were  also  a  many  others,  whose  names  I 
have  forgotten.  Still  one  more  requireth  my  no- 
tice, and  he  was  no  other  than  Oliver  Dumps,  who 
sat  in  a  comer,  looking  monstrous  miserable,  though 
each  of  the  prettiest  women  was  ever  coming  up 
to  him  with  all  manner  of  delicacies,  pressing  him 
to  partake  of  them,  and  smiling  on  him  as  she 
smiled  on  no  one  else  in  the  room.  But  the  more 
good  cheer  he  made  the  more  miserable  he  looked. 
In  fieu^t,  he  was  not  at  all  at  his  ease.  He  wished 
to  prove  himself  the  queen's  proper  officer,  without 
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favour  of  any  person,  and  yet  he  liked  not  inter- 
rupting the  mirth  of  so  bountiful  a  company. 

It  appeared  as  if  there  was  some  conspiracy 
among  the  women — doubtless  set  on  by  the  merry 
widow,  who  seemed  very  busy  amongst  them,  whis- 
pering, laughing,  and  pointing  to  the  constable— 
for  they  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  by  himself 
a  moment,  and  kept  insisting  so  winningly  on  his 
drinking  the  delicious  draughts  they  brought,  that 
he  found  he  could  do  nothing,  save,  with  a  pitiful 
sighing,  the  performing  of  their  requests.  At  last, 
with  a  sudden  great  effort,  he  broke  from  a  circle 
of  them,  and  gravely  walked  up  to  the  bridegroom. 
To  the  marvel  of  the  greater  number  of  the  guests, 
he  claimed  William  Shakspeare  as  his  prisoner,  and 
commanded  him  to  accompany  him  on  the  instant 
to  his  worship  the  justice. 

^^  Eh  !  what  dost  say?"  exclaimed  John  Hatha- 
way, advancing  hurriedly,  with  divers  others,  there 
present,  to  know  the  meaning  of  such  strange  be- 
haviour. 

"  Deer  stealing!"  hiccuped  the  constable,  evi- 
dently with  his  senses  somewhat  confused  by  the 
many  draughts  of  strong  wine  he  had  been  forced 
to  swallow,  yet  holding  himself  up  with  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  true  dignity  of  the  queen's 
proper  officer. 

"  Nay,  it  cannot  be,  worthy  Master  Dumps,"  said 
Mistress  Malmsey,  coaxingly,  on  one  side  of  lum. 
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^'  'Tis  a  mistake,  depend  on%  sweet  mr^**  added 
Mistress  Dowlas,  in  an  equally  insinuating  manner. 

^'  Don't  believe  in  anything  of  the  sort,  good 
Oliver,"  said  one  of  the  buxom  bridemaids,  pulling 
him  affectionately  by  the  arm. 

"  'Tis  impossible  so  sensible  a  person  as  you  are 
can  give  ear  to  so  incredible  a  story,**  said  another, 
taking  a  like  pretty  liberty  with  his  other  elbow. 
Oliver  Dumps  heard  all  these  seducing  expressions, 
and  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  bewitching 
aspects  of  the  speakers,  with  a  monstrous  struggling 
in  his  breast,  and  then  with  a  becoming  gravity,  as 
he  thought,  took  a  paper  from  his  pouch. 

'<  Here's  the  warrant,"  answered  he.  John  Hatha- 
way received  the  paper  from  him,  unfolded  it,  and 
commenced,  in  an  exceeding  droll  manner,  reading 
a  ballad  there  printed,  which  was  famous  popular  at 
the  time,  beginning— 

**  Alas,  my  love !  you  do  me  wrong, 
To  cast  roe  oif  discourteously ; 
And  I  have  loved  you  so  long. 
Delighting  in  your  company. 

Greensleeves  was  aU  my  joy, 
Greensleeves  was  my  delight, 
Greensleeves  was  my  hart  of  gold. 
And  who  but  Lady  Greensleeves  ?  ** 

Oliver  Dumps  looked  quite  confounded,  for  he 
saw  the  jest  that  the  merry  widow  had  played  upon 
him.     The  laughing  and  joking  of  those  around 
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him  he  took  as  pleasantly  as  he  could,  which  in 
sooth  was  rather  of  a  miserable  sort — for  he  liked 
not  confessing  how  he  had  been  tricked ;  and  the 
end  of  it  was,  the  queen's  proper  officer  allowed 
himself  to  join  in  the  festivity  of  the  day,  as  regard- 
less of  warrants  and  justices,  as  though  he  intended 
to  play  the  constable  no  more.  However,  the  a£Pair 
of  the  deer-stealing  went  not  off  so  quietly.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  when  he  heard  of  it  was  in  a  terrible 
rage,  and  when  he  found  the  offender  was  not 
brought  before  him,  he  waxed  more  wroth  than 
before.  Other  warrants  were  issued,  and  other 
constables  employed,  and  the  next  morning  the 
young  deer-stealer  was  dragged  into  the  justice- 
room,  followed  by  such  of  his  friends  who  had 
gained  knowledge  of  his  capture.  The  nev^,  how- 
ever, soon  spread,  and  occasioned  a  notable  com- 
motion. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  Jemmy 
Catchpole  when  he  beheld  his  clerk  brought  before 
him  in  custody  on  such  a  charge;  but  being  a 
shrewd  man,  he  did  not  so  much  as  recognize  him. 
The  justice  entered  into  the  charge  with  much  the 
same  formalities  as  had  been  exhibited  by  him  and 
his  attendants  on  a  previous  occasion — abusing  of 
the  prisoner  with  great  bitterness,  and  allowing  of 
none  to  say  a  word  in  his  defence.  The  evidence 
of  the  keepers  proved  the  offence  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction, and  when  Sir  Thomas  demanded  of  the 
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offender  to  give  up  the  names  of  all  those  who  were 
participating  with  him  in  the  offence,  and  the  latter 
would  not  tell  the  name  of  so  much  as  one  person, 
the  justice  broke  out  in  such  a  passion,  there  nerer 
was  the  like.  This  the  prisoner  endured  with  a 
composure  which  exasperated  the  other  the  more^ 
as  it  seemed  so  like  holding  him  in  contempt,  and 
setting  his  authority  at  nought.  He  threatened 
him  with  the  pillory,  the  whipping-post,  and  even 
the  gibbet,  but  still  William  Shakspeare  was  not  to 
be  got  to  betray  his  companions.  He  smiled  at  the 
threats,  and,  with  a  fearless  aspect,  confessed  he  alone 
had  committed  the  offence,  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  receive  the  punishment 

The  constables,  keepers,  and  serving  men,  looked 
awe-struck  at  what  they  considered  to  be  the  pri- 
soner's horrible  impudency,  in  so  behaving  before 
so  great  a  man  as  his  worship ;  and  the  poor  justice 
seemed  scarce  in  his  right  senses,  he  spoke  so  &8t» 
and  in  so  tearing  a  passion — at  last,  swearing  it  was 
a  great  pity  he  could  not  hang  so  abominable  a 
villain,  he  got  from  the  little  lawyer  the  fullest 
punishment,  provided  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
for  such  offences,  which  was  the  infliction  of  a  fine, 
treble  the  value  of  the  venison,  an  imprisonment 
for  three  months  in  the  county  gaol,  and  security 
for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years;  to  the  ^diich 
he  presently  sentenced  the  offender.  The  youthful 
Shakspeare  cared  only  for  the  imprisoning  part  of 
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his  sentence,  as  he  felt  it  hard  to  be  separated  from 
his  wife,  and  he  scarce  married  to  her;  but  he  could 
not  allow  himself  to  say  anything  in  mitigation  of 
punishment,  although  his  father  and  father-in-law 
did  so  for  him ;  and  the  latter  offered  to  pay  the 
fine,  and  the  two  aldermen,  his  father's  old  friends, 
came  forward  as  his  security ;  nevertheless,  his  wor- 
ship, so  fiEir  from  according  with  what  was  required, 
abused  the  parties  heartily  for  saying  ought  of  the 
matter,  and  bade  them  out  of  his  doors  straight,  or 
they  should  all  to  prison  together. 

There  where  few  persons  who  heard  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  were  famously  indignant  a  mere  youth- 
ful frolic  should  meet  with  such  heavy  punishment, 
and  many  of  the  prisoner's  companions  swore  he 
should  never  to  prison  if  they  could  prevent  it 
Never  had  there  been  such  a  ferment  in  Stratford 
before.  All  abused  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  for  his  un- 
warrantable behaviour,  and  unreasonable  severity 
and  both  men  and  women  took  it  as  monstrous  so 
young  a  couple  should  be  thrust  asunder  for  so 
trifling  a  cause.  For  all  this  the  youthful  Shak- 
speare,  gyved  like  a  felon,  and  guarded  by  two  con- 
stables, was  sent  off  to  Warwick  jail.  No  one 
seemed  in  any  way  surprised  when  intelligence  was 
bruited  abroad  that  they  had  scarce  got  a  mile 
from  Charlcote,  when  the  constables  were  set  upon 
and  soundly  cudgelled,  and  the  prisoner  carried 
off  in  triumph,  by  sundry  unknown  persons  with 
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blackened  faces.  Certes,  such  was  the  case.  The 
young  husband  had  been  rescued  by  diyers  of  his 
companions,  relieved  of  his  fetters,  and  brought 
back  to  his  distressed  wife. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  young  man  of 
any  spirit  would  sit  down  and  tamely  suffer  the 
insults  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him  by  this 
shallow  pated  justice.  William  Shakspeare  bad 
committed  the  offence  it  is  true.  He  never  denied 
it,  and  was  ready  to  endure  any  fitting  punishment; 
but  the  abuse  and  the  gyves  were  the  gratuitous 
insolence  of  power,  desirous  of  insulting  the  weak ; 
and,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  the  young 
poet  penned  a  bitter  ballad  against  the  old  knight, 
and  a  mad-cap  companion  fixed  it  on  the  justices's 
park  gates.  Sir  Thomas  was  one  of  the  first  that 
spied  it ;  and  the  excessive  rage  it  put  him  into» 
was  as  ludicrous  a  thing  as  can  be  conceived.  He 
grew  pale  and  red  in  a  breath — stormed  till  he  was 
hoarse,  and  called  about  him  his  little  army  of  con- 
stables, game-keepers,  and  serving- men,  questioned 
them  as  to  who  had  dared  to  commit  so  unparal- 
leled an  indignity,  and  abused  the  horror-struck 
varlcts  all  round  because  none  could  give  him  the 
slightest  information  on  the  subject  This  ballad 
which  among  other  offensive  things,  bore  a  burthen 
to  it  with  a  play  upon  his  name,  by  no  means  the 
delicatest  piece  of  jesting  in  the  world,  coming  so 
quickly  after  the  drubbing  of  his  ofiicers,  to  one  of 
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SO  tender  a  skin   in    such   matters,  seemed  like 
enough  to  throw  him  into  a  fever. 

His  dignity,  however,  was  fated  to  get  still  har- 
der rubs.  He  issued  warrant  after  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  escaped  deer-stealer,  in  a  per- 
fect phrenzy  of  passion  to  hear  he  was  still  at  large ; 
and  sent  constables  with  them  in  all  directions, 
with  strict  orders  to  carry  him  to  prison  dead  or 
alive;  but  flung  himself  in  such  desperate  rages 
when  he  heard  the  fruitlessness  of  their  travail, 
that  the  poor  constables  cared  not  to  go  near  him. 
Oliver  Dumps  had  received  a  significant  hint  from 
the  merry  widow,  that  if  ever  he  laid  a  hand  on  Will 
Shakspeare  she  would  have  none  of  him  for  a  sixth 
husband,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  in  any  way  strange 
he  never  could  find  the  escaped  prisoner  searched 
he  ever  so.  As  for  the  other  constables,  one  had 
incautiously  made  known  his  errand,  and  boasted 
at  the  blacksmith's  that  he  would  find  Will  Shak- 
speare before  the  day  was  over;  and  about  an 
hour  afterwards  the  unhappy  officer  found  himself 
dragged  through  the  horse-pond,  with  an  intimation 
when  allowed  to  get  away  half  drowned,  that 
if  caught  again  under  similar  circumstances,  he 
would  not  escape  without  hanging.  This  together 
with  the  intemperate  behaviour  of  the  justice, 
operated  with  wonderful  effect  upon  the  whole 
body,  and  they  unanimously  adopted  the  opinion 
the  offender  bad  left  the  country. 
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Some  time  after  these  occurrences  hii  worship 
gained  intelligence   that  young    Shakspeare   had 
been  all  the  while  residing  at  the  cottage  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  moreover  that  he  was  the  verv 
infamous  base  caitiff  who  had  penned  the  bitter 
ballad  that  had  been  stuck  upon  his  gates.     This 
was  adding  fuel  to  the  flame.     The  justice  was  in 
such  a  monstrous  fire  of  indignation  that  he  hardly 
knew  what  to  set  about     The  unlucky  constables 
were  ordered  to  attend  him   instantly,  and  upon 
these   he   poured  out  the  violent  rage  that  was 
brimming  over  in  him.     They  declared  their  con- 
viction the  escaped  prisoner  had  gone  from  those 
parts  altogether — nay,  one  confidently  asserted  a 
brother  of  his  had  seen  him  in  London  selling 
oysters,  and  another  was  as  ready  to  swear  he  had 
been  met  with  by  a  cousin  of  his  on  a  pie-baU 
horse  within  a  mile  or  so  of  Oxford.     His  woiship 
was  puzzled,   and  the  more  puzzled  his  worship 
appeared,   the  more  confident  did  the  constables 
become  in  their  assertions.     At  last  he  ordered 
them  to  accompany  him,  and  then  started  oflF  in 
the  midst  of  them,  on  the  road  to  the.  yeoman's 
cottage. 

William  Shakspeare  was  busily  engaged  with  a 
party  of  farm  labourers  in  putting  up  a  hay-rick  in 
his  father-in-law's  paddock,  when  one  of  the  dul- 
dren  came  running  in  all  haste  to  say  his  worship 
was  approaching  the  house  with  a  great  company 
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of  men — ^in  an  instant  be  was  covered  up  in  the 
hay  as  snugly  as  possible,  and  his  companions,  care- 
lessly singing,  continued  their  work  lifting  up  the 
new  hay  to  the  top  of  the  rick  and  there  spread- 
ing  it  smooth  and  even.  Presently  the  expected 
party  made  their  appearance.  Sir  Thomas,  in  a 
terrible  anxiety  to  find  the  culprit,  and  the  con- 
stables quite  as  anxious  he  should  not  be  found. 

<<Dost  know  anything  of  one  William  Shak- 
speare,  fellow  ?  "  enquired  the  knight  authoritively, 
of  a  freckled-fticed  knave,  lame  of  a  leg.  The 
latter  gazed  with  open  mouth  for  a  few  moments 
at  his  interrogator,  and  then  turning  round  to  his 
next  neighbour,  very  gravely  repeated  the  question 
— his  fellow  looked  up  very  hard,  and  then  looked 
down  very  hard,  and  then  addressed  another  of  his 
companions  with  the  same  question — and  thus  it 
went  round  the  whole  six  of  them  with  exactly  the 
same  result  His  worship  was  horribly  inclined  to 
break  out  into  a  deadly  passion. 

<<  Wounds,  I  ha'  got  un  1"  exclaimed  he  of  the 
freckled  Cnce,  slapping  his  knee  very  sharply  with 
his  palm.  ^  His  worship,  no  doubt,  wants  the 
blind  piper  that  lives  down  yonder  below  the  milL" 
<<  I'll  warrant,  so  he  do,"  added  another,  with  a 
like  gravity. 

^  I  tell  thee  no !  I  tell  thee  no !"  bawled  out 
the  justicei  as  the  haymakers  were  shouting  their 
tnformatioii  into  his  ears,  as  if  each  was  striving  to 
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be  beard  above  the  other ;  "  I  vmnt  no  such  person. 
I  seek  one  William  Shakspeare,  a  convicted  deer- 
stealer,  who  married  John  Hathaway's  daughter.** 

At  this  the  lame  one  cast  an  exceeding  long  fiice^ 
rubbed  his  knuckles  against  his  eyes,  and  turned 
away  very  pitifully;  and  the  others  did  just  the 
same. 

"  What  hath  become  of  him,  I  say  ?  "  cried  the 
knight,  more  imperatively,  not  exactly  knowing 
what  to  make  of  these  demonstrations. 

"  An'  it  please  your  worship,"  cried  freckled  Ceu^e, 
blubbering  as  if  his  heart  was  a  breaking,  <<  no 
man  can  help  it.  I  would  he  had  lived  longer, 
perchance  he  might  have  been  all  the  older  for  it.** 
"  Is  he  dead  indeed,  now  fellow?"  enquired  the 
old  knight,  looking  somewhat  confounded  at  this 
unexpected  news. 

^'  An'  it  please  you,  I  heard  he  made  so  fine  an 
end,  it  was  better  than  a  sermon  at  fast  days,** 
observed  another,  as  woeful  as  his  companion. 

"  Who's  that  laughing?"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas, 
very  sharply ;  *^  there's  some  one  behind  the  rick. 
Bring  him  here  !     Body  o'  me,  I'll  teach  the  un- 
mannerly knave  better  behaviour."     The  consta- 
bles hurried  behind  the  rick,  but  not  the   slightest 
sign  of  any  one  was  there.     This  put  his   worship 
into  a  rage.    He  had  certainly  heard  somebody,  and 
felt   a  monstrous  inclination  to  punish    a  person 
guilty  of  treating  him  with  so  little  respect.     One 
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of  the  men  thought  it  was  an  owl,  another  took  it  to 
be  a  bat,  and  a  third  assured  his  worship  it  was  only 
the  old  sow,  who,  on  an  occasion,  could  grunt  in  a 
way  marvellous  like  unto  laughing.  The  justice 
did  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  these 
explanations;  but,  after  questioning  the  men  some 
short  time  longer,  and  getting  from  them  no  greater 
intelligence,  he  found  himself  forced  to  turn  away 
no  wiser  than  he  came.  Threatening  them  all  with 
the  terriblest  punishments,  if  he  discovered  they 
had  told  him  falsely,  the  old  knight  retraced  his 
steps,  resolving  to  see  his  intelUgencer  again,  and 
examine  him  strictly  on  the  correctness  of  his  in- 
formation, of  the  which  he  now  entertained  some 
doubts. 

**  Take  heed  of  the  dog,  an*  it  please  your  wor- 
ship," cried  one  of  the  hay-makers,  doubtless  with 
most  benevolent  intentions ;  but  unfortunately,  he 
gave  the  caution  a  moment  too  late,  for  as  the 
justice  was  picking  his  way  carefully  along,  a  dog 
rushed  out  of  a  kennel  close  upon  him,  and  gave 
him  so  smart  a  bite  in  the  leg,  that  he  roared  again. 
The  youthful  Shakspeare  peeped  from  his  hiding 
place  at  hearing  this  noise,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  old  knight  hopping  along  the  yard  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  furiously  pursued  by  a  flock  of 
noisy  geese  and  turkeys,  who  seemed  quite  as  much 
inclined  for  a  bite  of  his  legs  as  the  dog  had  been. 
His  little  army  did  not  make  their  retreat  in  a 
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much  more  orderly  manner,  for  the  house-dog  flew 
at  them  as  they  passed  his  kennel,  and  the  turkeys 
and  geese  pursued  them  when  they  crossed  the 
yard.  His  worship  was  more  hurt  by  the  shouts  of 
laughter  which  followed  his  undignified  exit,  than 
he  had  been  by  the  bite  he  had  received,  but  oh 
more  unpalatable  than  all ! — as  he  was  returning 
home  in  a  most  horrible  humour,  what  should  he 
hear,  but  a  parcel  of  little  children  singing  the 
offensive  ballad  writ  upon  him,  as  loud  as  they  could 
bawl  it  His  wrath  was  too  great  for  utterance. 
He  felt  he  could  have  hanged  every  little  rogue  of 
them  all;  but  resolved  to  go  to  town,  and  complain 
to  the  privy  council  how  infamously  he  had  been 
used. 

After  well  abusing  the  constables,  and  every  one 
else  that  came  within  his  reach,  he  sought  the 
unhappy  Mabel,  and  poured  out  the  remainder  of 
his  rage  upon  her ;  swearing  she  should  marry  his 
friend's  servant  and  no  other,  and  bidding  her  pre- 
pare herself  for  doing  so  within  a  month  at  least,  as 
he  was  determined  it  should  then  take  place.  The 
poor  foundling  too  well  knew  the  character  of  her 
companion  to  attempt  to  parley  with  him  on  the 
subject.  It  was  manifest  her  villainous  persecutors 
would  not  let  her  rest  whilst  there  remained  the 
slightest  chance  of  their  getting  her  into  their 
power;  and  having  the  positive  and  imsuspicious 
knight,  and  his  most  obedient  lady  to  assist  them. 
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they  fully  persuaded  themselves  their  success  was 
certain.  The  only  bar  seemed  be  lie  in  the  dis- 
inclination of  her  affianced  husband  to  be  an  agent 
in  the  business ;  but  at  last,  the  bribes  he  was  offered 
appeared  to  stifle  his  conscience,  and  he  promised 
to  carry  on  the  matter  to  its  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede. 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence. 
And  short  and  quike,  and  full  of  high  sentence. 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  spedie. 
And  gladly  wold  he  learn,  and  gladly  teche. 

Chacceb. 

There  is  no  man 

Whose  wisdom  can 
Reforme  a  wylfuH  wyfle. 

But  only  God, 

Who  made  the  rod. 
For  our  unthryfty  liife. 

Old  Soyc. 

Kath.   What  our  destinies 

Have  ruled  out  in  their  books  we  must  not  search. 

But  kneel  to. 
War.  Then  to  fear  when  hope  is  fruitless. 

Were  to  be  desperately  miserable ; 

^Vhich  po\*erty  our  greatness  does  not  dream  of, 

And,  much  more,  scorns  to  stoop  to ;  some  few  miniitea 

Remain  yet,  let  *s  be  thrifty  in  our  hopes. 

Ford. 

Time  passed  on,  and  in  due  time  the  young 
husband  was  made  a  father.  This  occurrence  gave 
his  feelings  a  new  impulse.  A  youth  of  nineteen, 
possessed  of  such  deep  sympathies,  and  so  ready  to 
indulge  them  on  all  natural  objects  as  was  the 
youthful  Shakspeare,  on  such  an  occasion  must 
needs  experience  a  most  choice  and  exquisite  grad- 
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fication.  He  felt  he  had  got  a  stronger  claim  on 
his  exertions  than  had  he  hitherto,  and  laboured 
with  higher  aims  than  he  had  before  known.  Jemmy 
Catchpole,  much  as  he  inclined  to  do  so,  knowing 
of  his  worth,  did  not  dare  employ  him;  and  when 
he  was  not  assisting  his  fathei>in-law  in  farming, 
his  chief  occupation  was  teaching  the  sons  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers  and  yeomen  such  matters  of 
schooling  as  it  was  customary  for  them  to  learn; 
and  this  he  did  so  tenderly,  and  in  so  scholarlike  a 
manner,  that  by  the  parents  he  soon  got  to  be  ap- 
proved of  before  all  teachers.  During  this  time  he 
failed  not  to  continue  his  own  studies  in  such 
fashion  as  he  had  been  used  to ;  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged, of  every  person  of  his  acquaintance,  that, 
for  learning,  they  had  never  met  with  his  peer. 

Yet,  all  this  while,  he  was  far  from  being  happy. 
The  ardour  of  his  passion  for  the  yeoman's  blooming 
daughter  had  blinded  him  to  many  faults  he  could 
not  avoid  perceiving  in  her  on  closer  acquaintance. 
She  had  been  spoiled  by  indulgence  all  her  life. 
Her  father  had  allowed  her  to  do  much  as  she 
pleased,  which  had  put  into  her  the  notion  that 
what  she  did '  must  always  be  right  and  she  would 
not  have  it  gainsayed  of  any. 

The  youthful  Shakspeare  discovered  too  late,  his 
wife's  deficiences  in  the  necessary  qualities  of  mind. 
Indeed  she  was  perfectly  uneducated,  and  her  igno- 
rance made  her  unconscious  of  the  mischief  she  was 
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husband  to  seek  his  pleasure  where  he  could.  It 
was  a  grief  that  touched  him  where  he  could  have 
little  or  no  defence ;  for  when  he  attempted  to  re« 
monstrate,  in  order  that  he  might  fail  in  nothing  to 
induce  her  to  act  more  commendably,  it  was  sure 
to  end  in  such  a  scene  of  obstinacy,  wounded  self- 
love,  and  unamiable  behaving,  as  plainly  shewed 
him  there  were  marvellous  slight  hopes  she  would 
mend. 

Again  he  became  a  father.  On  the  first  occasion 
his  child  was  a  girl,  that  he  had  had  christened  by 
the  name  of  Susanna,  and  now  his  wife  brought  him 
twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  that  were  severally  named 
Hamnet  and  Judith.  For  a  time  this  made  him 
regardless  of  the  mother's  deficiences,  and  increased 
his  kindnesses  to  her :  besides  which,  he  entertained 
many  anxious  thoughts  of  the  future.  His  own 
means  were  in  no  way  adequate  to  his  wants,  and 
although  John  Hathaway  took  heed  of  these,  so 
that  he  should  feel  them  but  lightly,  he  would 
rather,  by  many  degrees,  have  satisfied  them  of  his 
own  labour.  His  old  companions,  Greene,  Bui^ 
bage,  Condell,  and  Hemings,  had  one  by  one  gone 
to  join  the  players;  and  such  reports  of  their  well- 
dcmig  had  reached  him,  as  made  him  marvellous 
desLrous  of  following  their  example. 

Unfortunately,  his  wife  merely  regarded  this  late 
increase  in  her  &mily  as  a  vast  accession  to  her 
claims  to  hove  her  will  m  every  thing  that  was  most 
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pr(»[>O8t0rou8 ;  and  more  than  ever  was  indined  to 
belmvo  herself  as  she  pleased,  and  resent,  in  every 
)K>HHil)lo  way,  any  attempt  to  thwart  her  inclinationa. 
C<)nso({uentiy  she  daily  made  greater  demands  on 
her  huvhand's  {)atiencei  which  sometimes  forced 
fnini  him  well-meant  arguments,  the  which  she 
took  very  bitterly:  and  he  finding  her  to  grow  so 
much  the  worse,  so  much  the  more  he  strove  by 
kindness  to  make  her  better,  at  last  made  her  to 
know  ho  would  leave  her,  did  she  not  seek  to 
lead  him  a  pleasantcr  life.  But  this  was  far  from 
making  her  alter  her  ungraciousness  towards  him, 
for  she  apix'arcd  to  take  it  as  if  she  would  as 
soon  he  wont  as  staid.  Still  the  young  husband 
was  reluctant  to  give  her  up.  He  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  any  friend's  advice,  for  he  saw 
nought  before  him  but  an  increasing  wretchedness, 
remained  he  where  he  was;  and  to  quit  her  and 
the  children,  although  he  was  well  aware  her  father 
would  properly  provide  for  them,  he  could  not  re- 
concile his  conscience  to ;  but  he  had  no  friend  at 
this  time  fit  to  advise  with  him  in  such  a  strait 
His  friends  at  Sir  Marmaduke's  he  had  not  seen 
some  time,  for  as  he  grew  to  manhood  he  felt  he 
could  not  associate  with  persons  so  far  above  him 
as  he  had  done  whilst  a  boy,  and  went  there  less 
and  less,  till  he  refrained  from  such  visits  altogether; 
and  he  liked  not  going  to  John  a  Combe,  remem- 
bering how  urgently  he  had  warned  him  against 
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pursuing  the  very  course  of  which  he  was  now  feeling 
the  evil  consequences. 

After  many  long  and  comfortless  reflections,  he 
resolved  on  making  a  last  efibrt  One  fine  May 
morning,  a  few  months  after  the  christening  of  the 
twins,  he  presented  himself  before  her.  They  were 
alone.  She  was  tiring  of  herself  in  all  her  choicest 
braveries,  to  attend  some  festival  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  sort  of  sprightly  indifierence  was  in  her 
manner  as  she  saw  her  husband  approach;  as  he 
noticed  this,  and  heard  one  of  the  children  crying  un* 
heeded,  in  the  next  chamber,  he  had  no  great  hope 
of  success  in  his  present  undertaking — nevertheless 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  proceed  in  it.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  chamber  with  an  aching  heart,  she 
humming  of  a  tune  the  while,  and  decking  herself 
in  her  finery  as  if  in  a  perfect  carelessness  of  every 
thing  save  her  own  pleasure. 

"  Anne,  I  pray  you  look  to  the  child,  it  cryeth 
most  pitifully  ! "  exclaimed  he  at  last. 
Joan  is  there,"  replied  she,  carelessly. 
It  seemeth  that  it  requireth  its  mother,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  Joan,"  observed  her  husband. 

^^  Then  it  mtist  be  satisfied  with  her,  for  I  cannot 
be  ever  with  the  children,"  answered  his  wife,  with 
some  pettishness. 

^^  Metfainks  the  gratifying  the  natural  desires  of 
a  young  babe,  should  be  held  before  all  other  things 
with  its  mother,"  siud  William  Shakspeare.     <<  She 
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hath  a  sacred  obligation  imposed  on  her  which  die 
ought  in  no  way  to  neglect  for  the  furthering  of  her 
own  immediate  convenience." 

**  Tut !  what  should  men  know  of  such  matters  I" 
cried  his  companion.  «<  Truly,  a  fine  Ufe  of  it  a 
poor  woman  would  lead  who  followed  such  old  saws. 
1  will  do  no  such  folly,  depend  on't  I  marvel  yoa 
should  interfere  in  things  so  out  of  your  province; 
but  'tis  done  merely  to  prevent  my  taking  my  prc^r 
pleasure — nevertheless  it  seemeth  to  me  good  I 
enjoy  it'* 

^^  I  cannot  have  the  slightest  wish  to  debar  yoa 
of  your  proper  pleasures,"  replied  her  husband;  ''in 
very  truth  I  would  strive  my  utmost  you  should 
enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  woman  can." 

**  You  don't!"  exclaimed  the  other,  sharply; 
''  you  are  in  a  constant  mood  of  finding  fault  with 
me — you  will  never  do  as  I  wish  :  and  when  I  am 
for  the  pleasuring  myself  with  my  neighbours,  you 
fail  not  to  raise  all  manner  of  foolish  improper 
objections." 

''  I  cannot  call  any  such  proper  pleasures,  when 
your  neighbours  are  looked  to  and  your  children 
neglected,"  observed  he. 

'^  Marry,  I  care  not  what  you  call  them,"  she 
answered ;  <<  I  will  do  as  I  list,  take  it  as  you  may." 

''  Anne,  I  implore  you  to  pause  in  this  most 
unsemely  behaving,"  said  her  companion,  very 
urgently ;  ''  it  doth  cause  me  infinite  unhi^iness 
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to  see  you  so  forget  yourself.  The  ordinary  duties 
of  a  fond  good  wife  and  mother  are  thrust  aside  and 
lost  sight  of,  through  utter  carelessness.  None  could 
furnish  my  house  so  pleasantly  as  yourself^  if  it  chose 
you  to  do  so ;  but  you  seek  to  make  it  as  wretched 
as  you  can  by  all  manner  of  unbecomingness,  im- 
kindness,  and  neglect  I  pray  you  change  such  a 
course  for  one  more  desirable  to  me  and  more 
creditable  to  yourself;  and  you  shall  find  I  do  not 
lack  gratitude." 

<<  Gratitude  I ''  echoed  the  spoiled  woman,  with 
considerable  bitterness.     <<  O'  my  word  I  have  had 
enough  of  your  gratitude.     I  have  left  divers  rich 
suitors  to  take  up  with  you,  who  had  not  so  much 
as  would  buy  me  a  day's  meal.    I  have  brought  you 
every  comfort  you   have   in  the  way  of  lodging, 
clothing,  and  victual ;  and  moreover,  three  as  fine 
children  as  an  honest  father  could  desire ;  and  yet 
I  am  treated  as  though  I  had  done  nothing  of  all 
this.     'Tis  a  fine  thing,  truly,  to  treat  one  so  ill  who 
hath  been  so  bountiful  to  you ;  but  I  will  put  up 
with  no  such  treatment,  I  promise  you.     I  will  act 
as  it  seemeth  best  to  my  humour ;  and  in  no  case 
will  I  be  driven  from  my  innocent  pastime  at  the 
will  of  an  ungrateful  worthless  husband.'' 

^<  I  have  already  told  you  I  strive  not  to  check 
you  in  anything  innocent  at  a  proper  time,"  replied 
her  husband ;  <^  but  I  cannot  see  you  ruin  your  own 
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happiness  and  mine  by  a  wilful  obstinacy  in  doing 
wrong." 

<<  You're  a  base  inhuman  wretch!"  exclaimed 
the  yeoman's  daughter. 

^*  I  have  sought  all  occasions  and  all  arguments 
to  persuade  you  to  act  more  becomingly,"  continued 
he,  ^^  and  only  brought  on  myself  bitter  taunts  and 
ungenerous  reflections." 

**  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  your  face,  you  un- 
grateful vile  caitifi^!"  added  his  companion. 

^^  There  now  remaineth  but  one  thing  for  me  to 
do,"  said  William  Shakspeare,  betraying  by  his  voice 
the  struggle  in  his  nature ;  <<  as  'tis  impossible  we 
can  live  happily  together,  we  must  part  I" 

"  Oh,  you  may  go !"  replied  she,  with  a  careless 
toss  of  her  head ;  <<  and  I  care  not  how  soon — and 
I  shall  not  fret  for  your  coming  back,  I  promise 
you." 

^^  I  beseech  you,  as  my  last  request,  shew  such 
love  to  the  dear  children  as  their  tender  yean 
entitle  them  to,"  said  the  youthful  father,  so  moved 
he  could  scarce  speak. 

*^  I  pray  you  dispatch  yourself,  since  you  are  for 
going,"  answered  the  thoughtless  wife  more  bitterly 
than  before ;  ^^  and  forget  not  to  take  with  you  all 
that  you  brought !"  Her  husband  cast  one  look  of 
reproach  on  the  once  object  of  his  so  great  love— - 
turned  away  almost  choking  with  his  overpowering 
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sensations,  and  in  the  next  moment  had  left  the 
cottage, — the  scene  of  a  thousand  exquisite  plea- 
sures— never  to  enter  it  again.  He  first  bent  his 
steps  towards  Henley  Street,  to  take  leave  of  his 
parents,  and  then  left  the  town  without  speech  of 
any  other,  for  with  his  present  feelings  he  cared  not 
to  be  idly  talked  to  and  questioned.  When  he  had 
gone  some  little  distance  he  stopped  to  take  a  last 
look  of  his  native  place.  There  lay  the  steeple  of 
the  old  church,  towering  above  the  surrounding 
houses  and  trees—  the  fair  land-mark  he  had  hailed 
returning  from  so  many  pleasant  rambles ;  there  lay 
his  father's  dwelling,  hallowed  in  his  recollection  by 
a  whole  history  of  early  studies,  struggles,  and  plea- 
sures ;  there  lay  the  winding  Avon,  in  whose  sweet 
waters  he  had  so  often  laved  his  limbs,  or  gathered 
from  its  banks  continual  store  of  blooming  treasure ; 
and  there  lay  a  hundred  other  spots  equally  well 
deserving  of  his  remembrance,  as  the  scene  of  some 
childish  sport  or  youthful  adventure. 

He  gazed  in  another  direction,  and  if  the  yeoman's 
pretty  cottage  was  not  made  out  in  the  landscape, 
he  had  it  in  his  eyes  as  clearly  as  when  he  first 
beheld  it,  attracted  thereto  by  the  cheerful  singing 
of  the  blooming  girl  at  her  spinning-wheel.  Then 
followed  scene  after  scene  of  exquisite  enjoyment. 
The  evening  meetings,  where  she  waited  for  him  at 
the  next  style— their  delicious  salutations  there— 
their  gentle  stroll  together  back  to  the  old  walnut 
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tree,  and  all  the  goodly  entertainment  he  had  under 
its  friendly  shadows,  till,  after  some  dozen  reluctant 
farewells,  he  forced  himself  away.  And  last  of  all 
came  sullen  looks  and  provoking  words,  and  a  crowd 
of  attendant  miseries,  created  by  the  unfeeling 
thoughtless  carelessness  of  that  weak  vain  woman* 
And  now  he  saw  himself  a  wanderer — to  go  where- 
soever he  would,  driven  from  his  home  by  the  very 
means  that  had  brought  such  home  to  him,  and 
deprived  of  happiness  by  having  had  the  possession 
of  what  he  had  so  long  believed  could  alone  secure 
it  him  for  ever.  These  remembrances  took  such 
painful  hold  of  his  heart,  that  the  anguish  he  endured 
at  that  moment  was  beyond  every  thing  he  had 
hitherto  sufiPered. 

"  Thou  shalt  see  better  days  anon,  dear  heart  I** 
exclaimed  a  familiar  voice,  and  turning  round,  he 
beheld  nurse  Cicely.  "  Pleaure  cometh  after  sufiRnr- 
ing  as  naturally  as  the  green  buds  aft^r  the  early 
rains.  All  things  have  their  season.  Thy  time  is 
now  for  sorrow ;  but  bear  up  nobly,  and  be  assured 
greatness  shall  come  of  it  beyond  thy  brightest 
hopes.  A  fair  journey  to  thee,  my  sweeting  I"— 
So  saying,  the  old  woman  hobbled  away,  leaving 
the  youthful  Shakspeare  in  an  especial  marvel  at 
her  strange  words.  She  had  often  addressed  him 
in  a  like  manner  previously,  but  he  had  paid  little 
attention  to  what  she  said, — now,  however,  he  pon- 
dered on  it  as  he  went  along,  and  not  without  some 
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particular  satisfaction*  He  had  not  proceeded  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  when  he  met  John  a  Combe.  He 
would  have  avoided  him  if  ^he  could,  for  he  liked 
not  his  company  at  that  moment;  but  the  usurer 
came  suddenly  upon  him  from  a  lane  which  led 
into  the  road,  along  which  William  Shakspeare  was 
passing. 

<<  So !"  cried  John  a  Combe,  in  his  usual  bitter 
manner,  ^^  thou  wouldst  not  be  led  by  my  advice, 
and  art  now  smarting  for't.  Serves  thee  right 
But  every  fool  doth  tiie  same.  Tell  them  where 
lies  the  mischief  they  run  into  it  on  the  instant, — 
suffer  first  and  repent  after.  Prythee,  what  dost 
intend  doing  "^^ 

"  I  am  for  making  the  best  of  my  way  to  Lon- 
don, where  I  expect  meeting  with  certain  friends 
of  mine,"  replied  his  young  companion. 

"  Ay,  boy,  thou'lt  meet  fools  enough  there,  I'll 
warrant,"  answered  the  usurer  sharply.  ^<  But  'tis 
a  long  journey,  and  requireth  some  expense  on  the 
way.     How  art  off  for  means  ?  " 

*^  In  truth,  not  over  well — but  I  must  e'en  do  as 
I  best  may,"  said  the  other. 

<<  Give  me  thy  purse  !"  exclaimed  John  a  Combe, 
and  without  more  ado,  he  snatched  it  from  his 
girdle,  and  then  turned  his  back  to  him  to  see  what 
was  in  it.  ^^As  I  live,  no  more  than  a  groat  and  a 
shilling !"  continued  he,  in  seeming  monstrous  as- 
tonishment. <<  Why,  ere  thou  hast  got  a  good  dozen 
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mile  thou  wilt  be  forced  to  eat  thyself  for  lack  of 
victual.  Here,  let  me  put  thy  purse  in  thy  girdle 
again."  And  then  the-  usurer  carefully  replaced  it 
^<  Thou  and  thy  wits  have  parted  company,  that's 
a  sure  thing." 

<<  I  would  ask  one  favour  of  you,  good  Master 
Combe,  before  I  leave  you." 

"  Nay,  I  will  lend  thee  no  money ! "  quickly  re- 
plied his  companion.  *^  It  be  not  a  likely  thing  a 
usurer  should  trust  one  who  starteth  on  a  long 
journey,  with  only  a  knobbed  stick  by  way  of 
weapon,  with  a  bundle  of  linen  at  the  end  on% 
carried  over  his  shoulder  by  way  of  luggage,  and  a 
shove-groat  shilling,  and  a  cracked  groat  in  his 
purse,  for  store  of  money  for  spending." 

"  I  do  not  require  of  you  such  a  thing,"  replied 
William  Shakspeare.  ^<  All  I  would  of  you  is,  that 
if  my  dear  parents  need  what  you  have  to  spare, 
you  will  do  your  good  offices  to  them,  and  as  soon 
as  fortune  favoureth  me  somewhat,  I  will  return 
whatever  you  are. so  generous  as  to  furnish." 

<<  Truly,  a  fine  story  ! "  remarked  John  a  Combe. 
<<  Thou  art  sure  to  come  to  great  wealth  with  so 
prodigal  a  beginning  !  It  would  be  monstrous  like 
an  usurer,  methinks,  to  lend  on  such  poor  security.** 

^'  An'  you  will  not  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  the 
other  dejectedly. 

^^  Nay,  I  said  not  I  refused  I"  exclaimed  the 
usurer.    <^  So    there  is  no  great    occasion   thou 
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shoiildst  lodk  so  woe-1>ergone.  hideecl,  I  care  not 
to  acquaint  thee,  for  thy  comfort  sseeing  thou  art 
not  like  to  come  back  and  tell  my  neighbours  of 
my  infinite  foolishness,  I  have  been  thy  honest 
father's  friend  this  many  a  year,  and  he  not  know 
it''  His  young  companion  seized  his  hand  grate- 
fully, and  looked  more  thanks  than  he  could  have 
spoke  had  he  twenty  tongues.  He  knew  that  some 
secret  person  had  for  a  conidderable  period  of  years 
been  sending  sums  of  money  when  his  parents 
were  in  their  greatest  need,  and  now  it  came  out 
it  was  Master  !Combe  and  no  other. 

**  I  cannot  get  -out  of  my  old  folly,  try  how  I 
will,"  continued  he,  more  mored  by  the  other's 
simple  manifestation  of  his  feelings  than  'he  chose 
to  riiew.  ^^Of  the  baseness  of  the  world,  methinks 
I  have  had  proof  enough.  O'  my  life  I  there  cannot 
be  found  more  convincing  evidence  than  an  honest 
worthy  man  suffering  poverty  in  mean  clothing 
and  poor  victual,  whilst  baseness  in  a  fine  doublet, 
taketfa  saiice  with  hisx;apon,'and  hatbmoney  to  spare." 

<<  Doubtless  the  world  containeth  some  unworthy 
persons,"  -observed  T^^am  %akspeare.  **  It  is 
scarce  reasonable  .to  expect  it  can  be  otherwise, 
when  such  countless  multitudes  are  to  be  met  with 
in  each  part  of  the  globe.  We  shall  find  weeds  in 
every  field;  but  surely  the  field  deserveth  to  be' 
called  a  good  field  for  aU  that  But  why  should 
we  dwell  on  such  things?      There  are  flowery 
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peeping  out  from  our  very  footfteps  go  where  we 
will,  and  yet  we  will  not  see  them,  but  care  only  to 
8py  what  is  misightly  or  unprotfiable.  In  honest 
truth,  worthy  sir,  methinks  we  do  Nature  a  huge 
wrong  by  such  behaviour  of  ours.  'Tis  manifest  in- 
justice to  be  so  blind  to  merit,  and  to  see  only  that 
which  is  not  like  to  call  for  our  admiration." 

^^  Nay,  boy,  'tis  die  world  that  is  blind  to  merk 
not  1/'  answered  the  usurer.  '^  I  behold  thy 
parents  struggling  all  they  can  to  lire  with  a 
credit  though  terribly  pinced  i'  the  ribs^  and  the 
world  shutteth  its  Argus  eyes  and  passeth  by.  I 
behold  their  worthy  son  shewing  signs  of  an  honour- 
able disposition,  and  talents  deserving  of  as  high 
estimation,  yet  the  world  do&  appreciate  him  at  so 
low  a  price,  it  will  allow  of  his  starting  a  long 
journey  to  London  on  a  chance  errand  to  fortune, 
with  no  greater  provision  that  a  shilling  and  a  groat. 
All  this  while  the  world  giveth  to  idllains  place  and 
ceremony,  and  maketh  a  shallow-witted  coxcomb 
vnth  broad  acres  pass  for  a  knight  o'  the  shire,  and 
justice  o'  the  peace." 

<<  But  how  know  we  this  state  of  things  will 
always  continue?"  said  his  young  companion;  ^*It 
may  be,  for  such  changes  have  happened  befora^ 
that  when  Master  Justice  is  feeding  of  the  wormii 
my  dear  parents  shall  be  enjoying  of  as  much  com- 
fort as  their  hearts  can  desire;  and  I,  whom  he- 
hath  so  often  strove  to  play  his  poor  spite  upon. 
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may  leave  to  my  children  a  better  name  out  of  such 
poor  talents  as  I  have,  than  could  he,  out  of  all  his 
broad  acres  and  fine  house,  serving-men  and  con- 
stables, his  worship  and  knightship,  and  every  other 
sign  of  greatness  whereof  he  is  used  to  make  sudi 
famous  boasting,  into  the  bargain*** 

<<  See  I  this,  I  will  believe  it,"*  said  John  a 
Combe ;  ^  yet,  with  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the 
trorld*s  baseness,  I  expect  no  such  welcome  changes. 
Justice  is  punted  blind,  and  blind  she  is  beyond 
question." 

^  I  have  other  thoughts  of  that,"  replied  William 
Shakspeare.  ^*  I  believe  that  it  very  rarely  happens, 
when  merit  sheweth  itself  in  any  conspicuousness, 
it  is  not  kindly  taken  by  the  hand  to  be  exalted 
above  all  meaner  natures." 

•*  Ay,  boy,  on  the  pillory  or  the  jibbet,"  drily 
added  the  usurer ;  <<  but  thou  i.rt  past  arguing. 
Just  as  I  was  at  thy  age  art  thou.  1  would  allow 
none  to  convince  me  of  any  such  thing  as  injustice 
in  nature.  Marry,  I  had  such  convincing  at  last, 
as  left  me  without  a  doubt  to  stand  upon*  I  woald 
hav»  thee  grow  wiser  than  thou  art,  but  in  mercy  I 
would  not  wish  thee  any  such  resistless  arguments 
as  erushed  my  favourable  opinions  out  of  me.  Get 
thee  gone.  Will  Shakspeare,  and  speed  on  thy 
errand  as  well  as  thou  canst.  If  so  be  thou  art  not 
doing  well,  write  to  me  without  fidl ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  let  me  know  how  thou  art  proceeding." 
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"  One  thing  more,  worthy  Master  Combe/* 
his  young  companion  urgently ;  '^  Since  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  talk  of  writing,  I  would  you 
would  do  me  such  kind  service  as  to  see  my  children 
as  oft  as  may  be  con^venient  to  you,  and  let  me 
know  how  get  they  on  in  all  things." 

*^  And  their  mother  ?"  added  the  usurer,  with 
somewhat  of  sarcasm* 

■ 

"  If  you  know  anything  concerning  of  her  worthy  * 
to  foe  told,  acquaint  me   with  it  by  all  means; 
but  if  of  another  nature,  I  care  not  to  hear  of  it." 

*^  Ha  ! "  exclaimed  the  usurer,  sharply ;  *^  let  it 
be  even  so.  And  now  fare-thee-well.  Will  Shak- 
speare.  I  wish  thee  every  manner  of  good,  though  I 
am  in  huge  doubt  anything  of  the  sort  is-  to  be 
found." 

"  Truly,  I  cannot  help  seeing  it  in  yourself, 
worthy  Master  Combe,  despite  of  your  ungra- 
cious seeming,"  r-eplied  his  young  friend,  parting 
with  him  in  sincere  regret  After  going  a  few 
paces,  he  turned  round  to  take  another  glance  at 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  to  his  surprise,  beheld  him 
standing  still,  looking  after  him  with  an  aspect  of 
deeper  feeling  than  ever  he  had  observed  in  him 
before ;  but  immediately  he  was  noticed,  he  took 
on  himself  the  same  severe  expression  of  counte- 
nance he  was  wont  to  wear,  and  then  turning 
quickly  away,  paced  onwards  towards  the  town. 

As  William  Shakspeare  was  thinking  over  the 
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strangeness  of  his  companion,  his  eyes  suddenly 
lighted  on  his  purse,  which,  seeming  to  be  much  in- 
<;reased  in  size  since  he  last  had  sight  of  it,  he  took 
into  his  hand,  and  looking  to  its  contents,  to  his 
prodigious  marvelling^  discovered  as  goodly  a  store 
of  coin  as  he  could  need  the  whole  length  of  his 
journey.  Here  was  a  fresh  instance  of  the  unhappy 
usurer's  secret  manner  of  doing  kindness  where  it 
was  most  needed,  and  the  discovery  of  it  had  such 
effect  on  the  sensitive  nature  of  him  he  had  so 
providently  thought  of,  that  it  refreshed  him  with 
many  sweet  feelings,  and  sent  him  on  his  long 
journey  with  a  more  cheerful  spirit  than  he  had 
known  a  long  time.  He  appeared  now  to  have  at 
his  will  the  means  of  procuring  what  he  most 
wished.  For,  with  such  a  sanguine  disposition  as 
he  possessed,  he  believed  that  were  he  once  in 
London,  he  should  speedily  get  such  employment 
as  he  desired,  and  then  he  had  in  him  that  convic- 
tion he  would  raise  himself  greatly,  often  attending 
upon  the  youthful  and  imaginative. 

Pilled  with  these  considerations,  and  with  ma* 
nifold  fine  plans  and  excellent  fedr  prospects,  he 
trudged  manfully  along. 

The  day  was  as  well-favoured  a  day  to  look  on  as 
ever  appeared  in  that  merry  month;  the  hedges 
being  all  over  cohered  with  delicate  May,  and  the 
banks  as  prodigally  gifted  with  the  dainty  gifts  of 
the  season,  which  made  the  air  so  exquistOy  nothing 
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could  exceed  it  in  delectable  sweetness ;  added  to 
which,  such  crowds  of  small  birds  were  tuning  of 
their  little  pipes  upon  every  tree  and  bush,  as  made 
most  ravishing  music  all  along  the  road.  I  doubt 
much  the  delightsome  aspect  of  Nature  was  as  pleiu- 
satitly  regarded  as  it  deserved  to  be  by  the  youthful 
wanderer ',  for  although  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
since  determined  in  his  mind  he  would  think  no 
more  of  his  unhappiness,  the  sight  of  the  odorous 
flowery  hedges  brought  to  his  memory  that  gay 
morning  he  went  a-maying  with  his  then  so  deeply 
loved  Anne  Hathaway,  and  the  unutterable  glad- 
ness  he  enjoyed  because  of  her  sharing  with  him 
the  excellent  brave  pastimes  of  that  memoraUt 
day. 

Whilst  he  was  so  deeply  engaged  with  such  thinfc- 
ing,  he  did  not  notice  he  had  a  companion,  evi- 
dently striving  to  keep  up  with  him,  whom  he  had 
just  passed.  This  person  appeared  to  be,  by  hk 
dre$!!s  a  young  boy  of  some  gentle  family ;  for  ke 
was  clad  ver\'  neatly  in  a  suit  of  fine  broad  doCh^ 
of  a  gay  orange-tawney  colour,  with  good  keney 
hose,  shoos  with  roses,  a  well  appointed  hat  and 
feather  on  his  head,  and  a  light  stick  or  staflT  in  hh 
hand.  In  person  he  was  of  an  exceeding  tieguA 
shape,  indeed  such  delicate  S3nmiiietTy  of  Hmba  is 
raroly  to  be  met  with ;  and  in  features  he  was  af  m 
Cur  handsomeness;,  yet  of  a  complexion  ao  van  and 
sickly,  it  looked  as  thou^  he  was  finer  to  be  in  hii 
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bed  than  to  be  a  traveller,  for  ever  so  short  a  dis- 
tance. He  looked  fatigued,  and  it  was  manifest  he 
could  ill  keep  up  with  the  manly  strides  of  the 
youthful  Shakspeare. 

*^  I  pray  you,  sweet  sir,  walk  not  so  fast,  for  I 
should  be  wondrous  glad  of  your  honest  company." 
The  other  turned  round  somewhat  surprised,  not 
knowing  any  one  was  so  nigh  him,  and  was  moved 
with  extreme  pity  at  the  slight  glance  he  took  of  the 
pallid  suffering  countenance  of  the  young  stranger. 
He  lessened  his  pace  on  the  instant. 

"  Go  you  far  on  this  road,  my  young  master?" 
enquired  he  courteously. 

"  Truly,  I  know  not,"  replied  his  companion,  in 
a  manner  somewhat  hesitating ;  *^  but  the  farther  I 
get  from  the  place  I  have  left,  the  more  pleased  I 
shall  be." 

"  Yet  you  seem  in  no  way  fit  to  go  on  a  journey," 
observed  William  Shakspeare,  in  some  marvel  at 
what  he  had  just  heard.  **  I  doubt  you  are  strong 
enough  for  much  walking." 

*^  I  have  been  in  a  great  sickness  a  long  time, 
sweet  sir,"  replied  tibe  other ;  <<  but  as  I  recovered, 
I  found  such  villainy  approaching  me,  that  I  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  chance  of  perishing  on  a 
strange  road  than  remaining  where  I  was."  At 
hearing  this  his  companion  marvelled  the  more. 

^^  Keep  a  good  heart,  I  pray  you  I"  exclaimed 
the  youthful  Shakspeare,   ready  at  a  moment  to 
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sympathize  with  any  unhappy  penon.  **  If  it  please 
you  to  let  me  bear  you  company,  I  will  take  such 
heed  of  you,  you  shall  come  to  no  hurt  But  to 
what  place  are  you  bound?" 

"  To  any,  whore  I  can  live  in  proper  honesty,** 
replied  the  young  stranger.  "  I  will  willingly  essaf 
my  strength  in  such  humble  manner  of  liidng  as  I 
can  get,  with  no  higher  end  than  the  keeping  me  a 
worthy  name." 

William  Shakspeare  said  nothing,  but  he  thought 
in  his  mind  his  fellow-traveller  had  buta  poor  chance 
of  a  living,  relied  he  only  on  his  strength,  and  re- 
solved  at  least,  that,  as  he  wanted  a  fnend,  a  friend 
ho  should  have.  With  the  true  delicacy  of  a  nobk 
mind,  he  refrained  from  asking  him  any  queatioDS 
which  might  seem  to  come  (^  over  curiousness^  bal 
began  to  talk  cheerfully  to  him,  telling  hmi  to  hope 
for  belter  times,  and  entertaining  him  with  snch 
{deasant  di$cour$e  as  he  had  at  hb  commandment. 
And  so  tho;$e  tm-o  proceeded  together.  Theooe in 
the  full  strength  of  early  manhood,  and,  thoni^ 
hiNN»ft  of  his  ha|)piness«  fiill  of  health  and  hope — the 
olfaer«  appannuly  in  the  fre$h  dawning  of  yoatfa^aDBd 
in  *»  little  comfort  of  bodr  as  of  mind. 

Methink^  th»  chapter  in  no  c»e  oi^ght  tn  he 
hKVH4^t  lo  a  coQchfesftxx  wtchcHit  reqaxriB^  of 
c^MUteooi!^  raader  ^wpecinl  notice  of  a 
CNmnil;  whicK  k  i»  lo  b«  hoped^  wi 
fdhur  ptolUL  in  tini^  Agiebpegwns  ol 
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there  hath  been  made  manifest  how  that  kind  of 
love,  which  is  merely  ideal,  endeth  in  a  complete 
nothingness,  as  far  as  its  object  is  concerned,  it 
being  only  a  fair  herald  of  a  more  natural  passion ; 
but  in  these  later  pages  it  is  shewn,  that  the  affec- 
tion which  cometh  but  of  the  delight  taken  by  the 
senses  in  personal  comeliness,  must  meet  with  a  still 
more  unsatisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  tru£  that  Na- 
ture kath  planted  in  the  human  heart  a  capacity  for 
enjoying  the  beautiful,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  its 
possession  ;  and  the  affectionaof  the*  individual,  like 
unto  clear  waters,  do  most  perfectly  bear  in  them 
the  resemblance  of  whatsoever  shape  appeareth  to 
them  in  most  perfectness ;  but  it  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  beauties  of  far  sweeter 
and  lasting  value,  than  such  as  are  wont  to  lie  on 
the  surface  of  things,  and  that  these  constitute  the 
8(de  proper  source  of  their  admirableness.  The 
flowers,  the  stars,  and  every  form  of  matter,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  impressed  with  that  configura- 
tion most  pleasing  to  the  sight,  possess  qualities 
which  make  them  the  love  of  the  poet  and  the  true 
I^ilosophic  sort  of  persons,  exceedingly  more  so 
than  their  mere  appearance.  They  exhibit  signs 
of  intelligence,  by  which  they  are  known  to  be  parts 
of  the  universal  good ;  and  for  the  worth  they  shew 
are  worthily  appreciated. 

Such  should  it  be  with  things  that  more  intir 
mately  appertain  to  humanity.    The  agreeable  &ce 
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and  graceful  person  are  the  unprofitablest  of  ob- 
jects, unless  they  carry  with  them  the  fairer  signs  of 
mind  and  feeling.    They  may  be  regarded  as  such 
fruit  as  come  of  plants  imperfectly  cultivated,  that 
look  tempting  to  the  eye,  but  are  intolerable  to  the 
taste ;  and  save  the  pretty  sort  of  way  in  which  they 
do  garnish  their  boughs,  are  of  no  goodness  what- 
soever.    In  this  same  goodness — which  is  nought 
else  but  another  name  for  intelligence — lieth  the 
real  source  and  conclusion  of  all  honest  love.    Tins 
is  it  that  sows  the  seed — this  b  it  that  obtains  infi- 
nite crops  of  exquisite  sweet  fruit    Where  there  is 
no  moral  excellence,  therecan  never  be  any  moral 
advantage.    The  youthful  Shakspeare,  therefore,  in 
shewing,  as  he  did,  a  total  indifference  to  aught  else 
save  the  personal  charms  of  the  blooming  daughter 
of  John  Hathaway,  brought  on  himself  the  positive 
evil  which  proceedeth  from  insufficiency  of  good. 
But  thus  are  the  marvellous  lessons  of   Nature 
taught,  and  how  oft  are  they  placed  before  us  in 
this  very  fashion !    The  youth  of  both  sexes,  full  of 
the  delicious  sympathies  so  newly  grown  within  their 
breasts,  regard  in  the  other,  symmetry  of  limb  and 
loveliness  of  feature,  as  vouchers  for  whatsoever  is 
properest  and  most  desirable,  and,  at  times,  do  get 
their  several  senses  so  intoxicated  by  allowing  of 
their    imaginations  to  be    excited  by  the    strong 
draughts  proceeding  from  rosy  smiling  lips  and  lus- 
trous enticing  eyes,  that  they  clean  foiget  there  ii 
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aught  else  in  the  world  worthy  of  their  having.  The 
capacity  for  enjoyment  satiated,  quick  on  the  heels 
of  it  followeth  the  ordinary  ending  of  such  foolish- 
ness* The  individual  finds  the  punishment  re- 
ceived, infinitely  exceeds  the  pleasure  obtained,  and 
instructed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  error  he  hath  com- 
mitted, seeks,  if  it  be  possible  in  him,  to  husband 
his  affections  with  more  wisdom* 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  experience  to  expect  the  human  heart  to  be 
philosophical.  Before  that  age,  William  Shakspeare 
found  his  whole  nature  thrilled  with  a  passion  for  a 
female  eight  years  his  senior,  and  consequently,  in 
the  possession  of  eveiy  charm  of  mature  woman- 
hood. He  revelled  in  the  delusive  gratification  of 
ah  attachment  placed  on  no  surer  foundation  than 
personal  beauty,  and  fixing  his  happiness  there»  in 
due  time  found  it  levelled  to  the  dust  The  result 
hath  rendered  him  a  homeless  adventurer,  banished 
from  his  domestic  hearth  to  seek,  amongst  strangers^ 
that  comfort  he  had  lost  every  hope  of  where  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  most  secure.  Now  must  he  work 
out  the  penalty  of  his  offence,  and,  by  his  example^ 
teach  a  great  moral  lesson  unto  all  humanity, 
which,  perchance,  shall  not  be  altogether  lost  sight 
of  at  this  time,  or  at  any  other. 
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Example  I  fynde  of  Alesaundr  Nexam  as  he  wrytetb,  how 
there  was  sumtTme  a  knyght  came  from  ferr  cuntries  wolde 
seke  avetiturei.  So  it  fortuned  to  a  forrest  wher  he  herd  a 
grete  voyce  of  a  beste  crpng. 

Harleiak  MSS.  No.  2247. 

Be  DOt  deceived,  my  brother ; 
This  banquet  is  an  harbinger  of  death 
To  you  and  me ;  resolve  yourself  it  is. 
And  be  prepared  to  welcome  it. 

Ford. 

The  misery  of  us  that  are  bom  great. 

We  are  forced  to  woo,  because  none  dare  woo  us ; 

And  as  a  tyrant  doubles  with  his  words. 

And  fearfully  equivocates,  so  we 

Are  forced  to  express  our  violent  passions 

In  riddles  and  in  dreams,  and  leave  the  path 

Of  simple  virtue,  which  was  never  made 

To  seem  the  thing  it  is  not. 

Webster. 

^<  I  FEAR  me  I  cannot  proceed  further,"  said  the 
younger  of  the  two  travellers,  leaning  against  a  tree, 
with  head  drooping,  and  every  sign  in  him  of 
thorough  exhaustion  and  faintness. 

^^  I  beseech  you,  good  Bertram,  lean  on  me !" 
exclaimed  William  Shakspeare,  urgently.  *^  Let 
us  get  out  of  this  wood  as  speedily  as  we  may,  for 
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the  sun  hath  set  some  time,  and  we  are  like  to  get 
benighted  in  this  strange  place,  stay  we  where  we 
are  much  longer." 

^^  I  doubt  my  strength  will  hold  sufficient,  yet  I 
will  strive  my  utmost,"  replied  his  young  com- 
panion, in  a  very  feeble  voice.  Thereupon  he 
leaned  his  hand  upon  the  other's  shoulder,  whilst 
the  latter  held  him  round  the  waist  with  bis  left 
arm,  and  thus  they  proceeded,  at  a  slow  pac^  fol- 
lowing a  path  which  led  through  a  thick  wood  on 
each  side  of  them.  The  trees,  principally  hazel, 
were  in  their  freshest  leaves,  save  sonie  that  were 
only  a  budding,  and  those  of  the  wild  plum  and 
cherry  were  clothed  in  all  their  delicate  bloom. 
The  roots  of  the  larger  trees  were  wrapt  in  a  soft 
covering  of  dainty  green  moss,  through  which  the 
lance-shaped  leaves  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  made 
their  appearance  in  countless  numbers — seemingly 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see — mingled  with  a  very 
prodigal  display,  not  only  of  all  manner  of  season- 
able flowers  of  divers  colours,  but  with  numberless 
plants  and  herbs,  some  savoury  and  others  noxious^ 
that  thrust  themselves  out  of  every  comer.  Nothing 
was  visible  around  but  trees  and  underwood  sndi  as 
hath  been  described,  save  here  and  there^  when 
they  come  to  an  open  place  where  the  wood  had 
been  thinned;  and  then  they  beheld  some  once 
goodly  tree  recently  felled,  stripped  of  its  bnmchesb 
barked,  and  lying  on  the  ground  a  shapelessi  naked 
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trunk;  and  in  other  places  were  small  logs  for 
burning,  piled  up  in  heaps,  with  great  store  of 
hurdles,  bavins,  faggots,  and  other  things  belonging 
to  the  woodman's  craft 

It  was  evident  the  men  had  left  work — the  whole 
place  was  so  still —not  a  sound  heard  the  young 
travellers  when  they  ceased  talking,  but  the  mo- 
notoDOus  note  of  the  cuckoo.  The  path  was  not 
in  any  way  a  pleasant  one,  for  it  was  in  a  hard, 
rough  soil,  with  deep  ruts  on  each  side,  formed  by 
the  passage  of  heavy  carta  when  the  ground  was  in 
a^  softer  state,  and  led  now  up  and  now  down- 
crossed  occasionally  by  other  paths  of  a  like  appear- 
ance, with  some  narrower  and  less  worn,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  only  for  foot  passengers,  with  room  for 
but  one  at  a  time.  Yet  along  this  unpleasant  way 
the  two  pursued  their  journey  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned ;  the  more  youthful  one  manifestly  sink- 
ing at  every  step,  despite  of  the  other's  tender 
charge  of  him,  and  encouraging  speech  to  help  him 
along. 

Truly,  it  was  a  sight  well  worthy  to  be  looked  on^ 
these  gentle  persons  travelling,  in  so  frioidly  a  way, 
the  handsome  manly  face  of  William  Shakspeare 
beaming  with  a.sweet  benevolence,  as,  with  all  the 
tender  sympathy  of  his  nature,  he  gazed  upon  the 
upturned  pallid  countenance  of  his  more  youthful 
associate ;  but  although  the  latter  strove,  as  forcibly 
as  he  could)  to  get  along,  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the 
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languid  style  in  which  he  drew  one  leg  after  the 
other,  and  the  quick  paling  of  his  lips,  that  he  coiikl 
continue  even  this  sort  of  progress  but  a  very  fitlle 
longer. 

*^  Cheer  thee,  sweet  sir !"  exclaimed  the  elder  of 
the  two,  in  the  kindest  accents,  *^  thou  wilt  be  better 
anon.  Put  thy  foot  forward  gallantly,  we  shall  be 
out  of  this  wood  straight,  and  get  us  to  a  village 
where  we  can  have  fair  lodging  for  the  night." 

^^  Alack !  I  feel  sinking  rapidly,**  replied  the 
other,  evidently  in  extreme  faintness.  ^  Bear  me 
up  strongly,  I  pray  you — the  ground  seemeth  to  be 
falling." 

^'  Prythee  heed  it  not  at  all — ^*tis  mere  fimtasy," 
said  William  Shakspeare,  holding  him  as  afiectioii- 
ately  as  a  brother.  <<  Courage,  my  young  master, 
our  journey  will  be  at  an  end  speedily — so  we  shall 
have  brave  resting,  continue  we  to  proceed.  Woe 
is  me,  he  hath  swooned !"  The  speaker  stopped  in 
great  anxiety  and  pitifulness,  for  he  had  noted  the 
arm  of  his  companion  drop  listlessly  off  his  shoulder, 
and  the  head  fsil  so  droopingly,  the  youth  must 
have  gone  to  the  ground  had  it  not  been  fiir  the 
care  of  his  tender  guardian.  The  first  thought  of 
the  latter  was  to  carry  his  now  helpless  feUow-tni- 
veller — as  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  getting  out  of 
the  wood  before  nightfall — and  the  next  minute  the 
young  poet  was  proceeding,  gallantly  bearing  the 
other  in  his  arms,  with  all  proper  gentleness^  till  at 
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last  he  was  obliged  to  put  him  down  to  rest  him- 
self. 

His  anxiety  of  mind  may  be  imagined  when  he 
beheld,  by  the  dim  twilight,  the  countenance  of  his 
young  companion  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  pale  com- 
plexion of  death,  with  his  limbs  motionless,  and  his 
eyes  closed.  So  sad  a  sight  smote  him  to  the  very 
heart  What  to  do  he  knew  not  The  shadows  of 
the  night  were  gathering  fast  around  him,  and  no 
habitation  near,  or  sign  of  help  at  hand.  To  stay 
in  the  wood  all  night  without  succour  were  to  make 
certain  for  his  associate  what  already  looked  to  be 
more  than  possible — his  decease ;  and  yet  to  get 
out  of  it  he  knew  no  means,  for  although  he  had 
gone  a  great  way,  still  in  whichever  direction  he 
looked,  nought  met  his  eye  but  impenetrable  dark 
masses  of  trees  and  shrubs.  As  he  made  the  seem- 
ing lifeless  Bertram  recline  against  his  breast — 
supporting  him  with  one  arm  to  beguile  the  other 
of  its  weariness — whilst  gazing  on  his  pallid  aspect, 
he  was  so  moved  by  pity  he  scarce  knew  what  to  be 
adoing.  All  at  once,  as  he  was  making  the  saddest 
reflections  at  the  poor  prospect  he  had  of  saving 
him,  he  heard  the  taint  barking  of  a  dog,  to  which 
he  gave,  on  the  instant,  so  huge  a  welcome  as  he 
had  rarely  given  even  to  what  had  seemed  to  him 
the  pleasantest  of  human  voices.  It  afforded  a  most 
sweet  assurance  of  present  help,  for,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  it  was  a  sign  of  some  dwelling  nigh  at  hand» 
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or  of  some  person  or  persons  in  the  wood,  of  whom 
he  might  have  the  assistance  he  required* 

Presently  he  shouted  as  loudly  as  he  could  to 
attract  the  attention  of  such  people  as  were  witfam 
hail,  thinking  it  could  not  fail  of  drawing  tfaem  to 
the  spot  where  he  was.  He  listened  with  extreme 
anxiousness,  and  a  moment  after  again  heard  the 
barking.  The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  some 
place  considerably  in  advance  of  him,  so  takhig  up 
his  burthen  more  tenderly  than  ever,  he  proceeded 
along  the  path,  till  he  came  to  where  another  path 
crossed  it,  and  here  he  shouted  again,  and  lifltened 
with  a  like  intense  anxiety.  It  was  true  he  heard 
the  cry  of  the  dog  repeated,  but  he  heard  no 
answering  shout — which  was  what  he  most  desired; 
and  this  gave  him  some  uneasiness.  He  tomed 
the  way,  where  he  thought  the  animal  and  thoae  he 
belonged  to  might  be  found,  until  somewhat  weary 
of  what  he  carried,  he  placed  him  on  his  feet  as 
before ;  and  then  made  the  wood  resound,  he  set  up 
so  main  a  cry.  To  his  exceeding  disappointment 
nought  replied  to  him  but  the  hound,  and  in  not 
much  louder  tones  than  at  first.  At  this,  the  idea 
struck  him,  that  he  might  bring  help  to  fait  fidlow 
traveller  a  famous  deal  more  quickly  than  could  he 
bring  him  where  it  might  be  found,  so  placing  of 
Bertram  upon  a  mossy  bank  about  a  foot  or  to 
above  the  path,  with  his  back  reclining  against  the 
broad  trunk  of  a  tree,  behind  which  he  flung  Ut 
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bundle  and  stick;  he  first  of  all  made  the  piercingest 
halloo  he  could,  and  when  he  heard  the  same  reply 
as  hitherto^  he  started  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed 
toward  the  place  whence  the  cry  of  the  dog  came. 
By  stopping  at  intervak  and  repeating  Us  shouting 
and  marking  the  direction  of  the  beasf  s  bark,  he 
soon  found  to  his  marvellous  content  it  gradually 
became  louder  and  louder  to  his  ear,  till  it  was  so 
distinct  the  animal  could  not  be  many  yards  from 
him, — and  yet  he  had  heard  no  human  voice,  nor 
seen  the  slightest  sign  of  habitation. 

He  had  turned  down  all  sorts  of  paths  narrow 
and  broad — sometimes  forced  to  thrust  his  way 
through  the  crossing  branches,  the  trees  grew  so 
dose,  and  at  others  to  pick  his  way  with  more  care 
than  speed,  the  path  was  so  crooked  and  uneven;  at 
last  he  came  out  of  this  thick  wood  into  an  open 
space  and  thought  he  perceived  before  him  some- 
thing  resembling  a  thick  volume  of  smoke.  He  ap- 
proached it  closely,  and  discovered  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  monstrous  black  mass  which  he  speedily  re* 
cognized  as  one  of  those  heaps  of  dry  underwood 
that  are  'usually  kept  burning  slowly  a  day  or  two 
that  they  may  be  turned  into  charcoaL  The  yelp- 
ing of  the  dog  was  now  incessant  and  so  dose,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  more  shouting.  DirecUy  William 
Shakspeare  passed  the  pile  of  charcoal  he  beheld 
both  the  animal  and  his  master  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  a  mud  cabin,  in  which  a  blazing  fire  of  logs 
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threw  so  great  a  light,  the  dingy  forms  ef  the  char- 
coal-burner and  his  little  four-footed  companion  as 
black  as  himself  might  be  seen  distinctly.  The 
former  appeared  to  be  an  old  man  of  a  very  crabbed 
visage,  short  of  stature,  thick- limbed,  and  hump- 
backed. How  he  was  attired  it  was  not  easy  to 
say,  for  his  garments  seemed  of  a  colour  with  his 
skin — as  though  he  had  been  charred  all  over — 
but  there  he  stood  idly  at  the  door  of  his  habitation^ 
and  doubtless  there  he  had  been  standing  the 
whilst  he  had  heard  the  shouting  of  the  young 
traveller ;  and  yet  he  had  never  attempted  to  give 
him  any  answer,  or  move  from  the  spot  to  shew 
that  help  was  at  hand. 

^^  Why  dost  make  such  a  bawling,  and  be  hanged 
to  thee  ! "  exclaimed  the  hunch-back  surlily,  as  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  youth,  the  cur  the  whilst 
yelping  with  all  his  might. 

^^  I  pray  you,  come  with  me  on  the  instant !" 
said  William  Shakspeare,  with  extreme  earnestness. 
^<  I  have  a  friend  hard  by  like  to  be  dying  for  the 
lack  of  assistance." 

^^  'Sdeath !  thou  dost  not  take  me  to  be  so  huge  a 
fool  surely,"  replied  the  charcoal-burner,  moving 
never  a  whit  from  his  place.  ^^  Body  o'  me,  'twould 
be  a  fine  thing  was  I  to  take  to  running  about  the 
wood,  at  this  late  hour,  at  any  body^s  asking.  G^ 
thee  gone  straight,  or  may  be  the  dog  will  give  thee 
a  sharp  bite  o'  the  legs,  or  I  a  smart  crack  o^  the 
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crown/'  At  another  time  such  a  threat  would  have 
cost  him  dear;  but  the  other  was  too  wise  not  to 
know  that  violence  would  go  no  way  towards  the 
assisting  of  his  fellow-traveUer. 

*^  I  beseech  you  come  to  my  poor  friend's  help, 
and  I  wiU  pay  you  handsomely  I"  exclaimed  he, 
with  more  urgency,  **  and  here  is  some  earnest  your 
kind  labour  shall  not  go  ^Yirewarded."  So  saying, 
he  took  from  his  purse  a  couple  of  silver  groats, 
which  he  placed  in  the  old  fellow's  hand.  The  sight 
of  the  purse  and  the  touch  of  the  money,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  had  an  instantaneous  effect. 

*^  Prythee  tell  me,  good  sir,  where  your  friend  may 
be  found,  and  I  will  give  him  what  help  I  can  with- 
out fail,"  answered  the  hunch-back,  putting  his  foot 
forward  very  readily ;  and  then  cried  out  angrily  to 
his  yelping  cur,  to  whom  he  gave  a  slight  kick,  "  a 
murrain  on  thee — stay  thy  rude  noise ;  how  darest 
hou  bark  at  so  worthy  a  person!"  Whereof  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
whole  three  were  trudging  amicably  together  in 
search  of  the  helpless  Bertram.  Young  Shakspeare 
soon  became  somewhat  bewildered  ad  to  the  path 
he  should  follow,  he  having  in  his  speed  taken  no 
great  note  of  the  right  one ;  so  he  went  up  one  and 
down  another,  without  exactly  knowing  he  was  going 
his  proper  way  or  not.  Nevertheless,  after  pro* 
ceeding  a  considerable  distance  with  no  profit,  he 
befran  to  have  a  suspicion  he  had  come  in  a  wrong 
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direction,  and  hinted  as  mudi  to  the  diaieoal* 
burner,  which  brought  them  to  a  full  stof^  andm 
consultation  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

^^  Didst  heed  nothing  anigh  the  place  yoa  left 
your  friend?"  enquired  the  hunch-badu  ^Nothing 
notable  in  the  tree,  or  in  the  place  doae  upon  it, 
by  which  you  might  distinguish  it  again?" 

**  As  I  remember  there  was  somethings"  replied 
the  other ;  *^  I  perceived  a  number  of  different  small 
animals — I  know  not  of  what  sort,  for  I  coold  not  dis* 
tinguish  them — hanging  from  the  tree's  brandws." 

*^  Body  o'  me  I"  exclaimed  the  charcoal-bunier, 
in  a  sort  of  famous  surprise,  *^  that  be  the  Tyburn 
oak,  as  wo  call  it  in  these  parts,  for  'tis  used  by  the 
keepers  as  a  gibbet,  upon  which  they  do  execution 
upon  all  manner  of  weasles,  pole-cats,  foxes,  owls, 
shrikes,  and  other  wild  destructive  things  diat  ave 
caught  in  traps,  set  in  different  parts  of  these  wooda; 
and  it  lies  down  in  Dead  Man's  Hollow,  at  least  a 
full  mile  from  this.  Had  you  turned  to  the  Mt 
instead  of  to  the  right,  when  starting  from  mty  cot, 
we  had  reached  it  long  since." 

For  thb  mistake  there  was  no  remedy  but  to 
retrace  their  steps,  which  they  did  with  as  wuch 
speed  as  they  could, — William  Sliakq>eaie  sane* 
what  uneasy  at  having  left  his  young  companioD  tar 
«o  long  a  time,  and  his  guide  in  an  eager  hamoiir  to 
be  a  touching  some  more  of  the  other's  money.  In 
duo  time  thej  arrived  at  the  tree,  the  same  tree  oat 
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of  all  contradiction  from  which  the  latter  had  starteot 
in  pursuit  of  assistance  for  his  friend ;  for  there  lay 
behind  it  the  bundle  and  the  stick  he  had  thrown 
there,  but  of  Bertram  there  was  no  sign.  This  put 
him  in  a  fearful  perplexity.  He  thought,  perchance, 
on  returning  to  consciousness,  and  finding  himself, 
as  he  might  think,  abandoned,  the  youth  had  strayed 
away  in  hopes  of  discovering  a  path  that  led  out  of 
the  wood ;  and  this  idea  put  him  in  huge  discomfort ; 
for,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  the  young  stranger  was 
almost  sure  to  be  lost  in  the  numberless  different 
paths  that  led  here  and  there  in  all  directions.  He 
presently  fell  to  acquainting  the  hunch^back  with 
hb  thoughte. 

^^  I  doubt  that,  master,"  replied  the  charcoal^ 
burner;  *^an'  he  were  in  such  a  strait  as  you  have 
said,  methinks  it  must  needs  be  he  could  have  been 
in  no  case  for  further  journeying.  I  am  more  apt 
to  think  he  hath  been  moved  by  other  persons.'' 

^<  How  can  that  be  ?"  enquired  the  other.  ^*  I 
saw  no  one  in  the  wood  but  ourselves." 

**  That  might  be,  master,"  sud  the  hunch-back ; 
**  but  at  this  late  hour,  when  the  place  seemeth  to 
be  deserted  of  every  one,  the  Lord  Urban,  whose 
property  it  is,  as  well  as  great  part  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  wandereth  alone  in  it  for  hours  together, 
and  'tis  like  enou^  my  lord  hath  fallen  on  your 
friend  in  his  rambles,  and  seeing  how  much  he 
wanted  immediate  succour,  as  you  have  said,  hath 
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borae  him  to  his  own  fedr  mansioii,  scarce  balf  a 
mile  from  this  place." 

^'  It  may  be,"  observed  the  young  traveller,  con- 
sidering the  probability  of  what  had  just  been  ad- 
vanced ;  ^^  but  who  is  this  Lord  Urban,  for  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  my  friend  is  in  safe  hands?" 

^^  Be  assured  he  cannot  be  better  o£^"  answered 
the  hunch-back,  <<  and  if  you  will  with  me,  and  diare 
the  shelter  and  the  cheer  of  my  cot,  I  will  tell  you 
whatever  you  may  require  concerning  of  him,  and 
in  the  morning  direct  you  the  nighest  way  to 


mansion." 


Believing  that  nothing  more  desirable  could  he 
done,  William  Shakspeare  assented  cheerfully  to 
the  charcoal-bumer^s  proposal,  on  condition  that 
they  should  previously  search  about  where  they 
were,  to  see  if  the  lost  youth  had  lingered  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Finding  nothing  of  him,  they  then 
bent  their  steps  towards  the  mud  cot,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  entered  it  together.  The  new  comer  found 
it  the  most  primitive  habitation  he  had  ever  been 
in  in  all  his  days,  there  being  no  windows  to  it,  the 
ground  constituting  the  floor,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  large  fire  burning,  which  the  hunch-back 
quickly  replenished  with  fresh  logs.  The  smoke 
had  no  other  way  of  exit  but  through  the  open 
door,  and  therefore  gave  a  most  dingy  coat  to  the 
whole  interior.  On  the  fire  was  a  sort  of  kettle 
swung.    A  foot  or  two  fropi  it  was  a  table  and  chair. 
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at  the  other  side  a  kind  of  bed,  made  of  branches 
of  green  broom,  with  a  log  of  wood  by  way  of  pillow, 
and  in  the  comer  a  rude  cupboard ;  beside  which 
there  were  in  other  parts  of  this  chamber  divers 
woodman's  tools^  and  spades,  gins,  and  other  in- 
struments. Against  one  part  of  the  wall  was  a  hare 
hanging,  and  nearly  opposite  a  leather  jerkin. 

The  charcoal-burner  wiped  the  chair  for  his 
visitor,  who  in  honest  truth  was  glad  to  find  such 
resting,  did  the  same  office  for  the  table,  and  pre- 
sently placed  on  it,  with  trenchers,  knives,  latten 
spoons,  and  other  necessaries,  a  smoking  dish  of 
stewed  coneys,  that  smelt  so  savoury,  the  young 
traveller  did  not  require  much  pressing  to  induce 
him  to  have  at  them ;  and  his  companion,  making 
himself  a  stool  out  of  a  tall  log,  eat  and  drank  with 
such  extreme  heartiness,  it  could  not  fail  being  a 
provocation  of  itself;  but  the  edge  of  the  other^s 
appetite  was  sharp  enough  without  such  setting,  in 
consequence  of  a  long  and  tiresome  journey,  and 
he  made  as  good  a  meal  as  he  had  done  any  day  of 
his  life  before.  The  old  fellow  then  gossipped  about 
his  lord  sundry  marvellous  stories,  till  the  other 
gave  a  hint  he  would  be  glad  of  getting  some  sleep. 

^^  If  you  can  bring  yourself  to  accept  of  such 
poor  lying  as  I  have,  'tis  at  your  commandment," 
replied  the  charcoal-burner,  pointing  to  the  bed  of 
broom-branches  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

<^  Truly,  I  think  it  as  pleasant  a  couch,  for  one 
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as  weary  as  am  I,  as  a  king's  bed,''  answered  the 
other;  *^  but  how  mean  you  to  take  your  sleep?  I 
like  not  depriving  you  of  your  cnstomary  coMnfcsL^ 
*^  Heed  me  not  master.  I  can  sleep  on  a  cbair 
as  fast  as  can  I  any  where,"  said  the  old  fellow. 
Whereupon,  his  young  companion  presently  went, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  charcoal-bumer^s  bed, 
and  the  other  sat  himself  in  the  chair,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  appeared  as  if  both  were  in  as  soniid 
sleeping  as  they  could  well  have.  But  as  regards 
the  hunch-back,  his  slumber  was  but  feigned.  He 
found  he  could  get  no  rest  for  thinking  of  the  youi^ 
stranger's  purse,  with  a  greedy  lon^ng  to  make  it 
his  own,  and  yet  he  could  not  resolve  himself  into 
attempting  to  deprive  him  of  it.  He  was  striidng 
m  his  mind,  to  find  some  way  by  which  he  miglit 
do  so  in  perfect  security.  If  he  took  it  privily  as 
he  slept,  he  might  discover  the  loss  on  waking  and 
could  not  fail  of  suspecting  the  robber,  and  would 
straightway  demand  its  restitution,  or  might  qieed 
to  the  Lord  Urban's,  where  he  was  bound  as  he 
said,  and  acquaint  some  of  them  there  with  Us 
having  been  so  plundered,  by  which  speedy  punisih- 
ment  was  likely  to  follow.  This  suited  the  charooal- 
bumer  not  at  all.  Still,  he  was  intent  upon  having 
the  money — for  the  demon  of  covetousness  had  a 
feist  hold  on  him — but  hours  passed  without  hia 
coming  to  any  determination.  At  last,  an  idea  was 
started  in  him,  that  appeared  to  give  him  the  pursei 
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and  provide  agidnst  all  dreaded  consequences ;  yet, 
such  was  the  character  of  this  idea,  that  as  soon  as 
it  was  well  conceived  of  him,  he  gazed  stealthily 
round  the  chamber,  to  note  if  any  were  nigh  enough 
to  get  note  of  it  Assured  that  none  were  within 
the  cabin  save  the  stranger,  and  that,  as  his  breath<^ 
ing  declared,  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep,  the  hunch- 
back quietly  rose  from  hb  seat,  and  cautiously 
picldng  some  thing  from  &  comer,  stole  with  the 
noiseless  step  of  a  cat,  out  of  the  place. 

The  youthful  Shakspeare  had  got  himself  into  -a 
£eunous  dream.  He  fancied  he  was  in  a  fierce 
battle,  in  company  with  his  once  notable  kind 
friends  the  two  young  knights,  ^^lerein,  after  much 
brave  fighting  on  his  part,  he  had  been  overthrowB, 
and  lay  so  sore  wounded,  he  could  not  move.  He 
heard  the  battle  raging  around  him — ^the  clashing  of 
the  swords,  the  blows  of  the  curtle-axes,  the  cries 
of  the  combatants,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
and  these  so  nigh,  it  seemed  plain  he  should  be 
crushed  to  death  in  the  melee,  still  he  had  no 
power  of  moving,  strove  he  ever  so ;  and  this  hor- 
rible dread  so  increased,  that  upon  a  sudden  rush  of 
the  battle  towards  him  so  tumultuously  it  was 
manifest  his  doom  was  sealed,  divers  fell  so  hea- 
vily upon  him,  he  started  at  the  shock  and  awoke. 
He  could  still  hear  the  dashing  of  the  swords  though 
his  eyes  were  wide  open ;  but  gradually  he  became 
conscious,  as  he  lodced  about  him,  he  had  been  in  a 
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dream,  and  he  remembered  where  he  was  Ijiiig. 
The  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  hovel  was  now  burning 
low,  so  as  to  throw  an  indistinct  lurid  light  about  the 
place — the  dreamer  looked  for  his  host;  but  there 
was  the  table,  with  the  supper  things  still  uncleared 
away,  and  there  the  chair,  in  which  he  had  last  seen 
the  charcoal-burner,  reposing  himself  for  his  last 
night's  rest,  bare  of  a  tenant ;  nor  did  he  appear  to 
be  anywhere  in  the  cabin.  At  this  discovery,  the 
dreamer  marvelled  somewhat.  As  he  listened  more 
attentively,  his  quick  sense  of  hearing  could  plainly 
distinguish,  that  what  he  had  taken  to  be  the  n<n8e 
of  swords  clashing  together,  was  the  sharpening  of 
some  weapon  with  a  stone.  Whereupon,  he  fell 
into  a  greater  wonder  than  before.  It  seemed 
strange  the  hunch-back  should  want  to  be  sharpen- 
ing of  anything  at  that  hour.  On  a  sudden,  he 
called  to  mind  the  covetous  looks  of  the  old  fellow 
whenever  he  glanced  at  his  pifrse,  and  then  he  had 
some  suspicions  the  other  meant  him  no  good. 

In  a  moment  he  reached  down  the  old  jerkin  that 
was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  with  it  covered  the 
log  of  wood  that  had  served  for  a  stool,  which  he 
laid  in  the  exact  place  in  which  he  had  recently  been 
lying,  keeping  himself  back  in  the  deep  shadow, 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  to  note  whether  his 
suspicions  wer^  well  or  ill«grounded.  Presently, 
he  beheld  the  charcoal-burner  with  a  very  devilish 
visage,  as  it  appeared  by  the  light  of  the  fire  cast 
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upon  it)  enter  the  hovel,  and  stealthily  approach  his 
bed,  with  a  woodman's  bill  in  his  hand,  the  edge  of 
which  he  was  feeling  with  his  thumb,  mayhap  to 
note  if  it  was  sharp  enough  for  his  purpose.  In  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  Shakspeare^  there  now  could 
not  be  a  doubt  of  the  old  fellow's  murderous  inten- 
tions. Indeed,  the  eager,  cautious  fiend-like  look 
he  had  as  he  crept  along  with  his  weapon,  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  deadliness  of  his  object. 
The  suf^posed  sleeper  lay  still  as  death  close  against 
the  wall,  and  that  portion  of  the  chamber  being 
feurthest  from  the  fire,  it  was  so  dark  no  object  could 
be  seen,  and  about  the  bed  of  broom,  there  was  only 
so  much  light  as  to  see  forms  without  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing them. 

The  hunch-back  approached  the  bed  closely.  He 
stopped  as  he  got  nigh  to  the  top  of  it  At  this, 
William  Shakspeare  was  in  some  apprehension  the 
other  would  spy  the  cheat,  and  was  preparing  him- 
self for  a  desperate  conflict,  if  such  should  be  the 
case.  However,  presently,  he  beheld  his  treacherous 
host  lift  his  weapon  above  his  head,  and  the  next 
moment  it  came  down  with  such  monstrous  force,  it 
cut  through  the  jerkin,  and  stuck  firm  in  the  log 
beneath.  Then  the  pretended  sleeper  sprung  from 
his  concealment,  but  not  in  time  to  secure  the  villain, 
who,  the  instant  he  heard  the  rustling  of  Us  intended 
victim  as  he  rose  from  his  hiding,  saw  clearly  enough 
he  had  been  foiled  in  his  murderous  purpose,  and 
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with  a  muttered  execration  rushed  bam  the  kofel 
at  the  top  of  hb  speed,  pursued  by  his  dog,  wiM>  bad 
been  a  curious  spectator  of  the  whole  scene.  Tbe 
other  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  follow  them  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  wood  at  such  a  time^  so  he 
first  pulled  out  the  bill  from  the  log»  the  wludi  took 
all  his  strength  to  do,  it  was  buried  so  deep  into  the 
wood,  meaning  to  use  it  in  his  own  defence  should 
there  be  occasion  ;  then  made  the  fire  bum  biETelyy 
resolving  to  wait  where  he  was  till  daylight. 

Finding  himself  in  no  way  molested  after  some 
time,  he  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  The 
heap  of  charcoal  was  still  smoking.  All  around  lay 
the  spreading  trees,  and  above,  the  cold  grey  sky, 
such  as  it  appeareth  in  the  early  morning.  The 
stillness  was  most  profound;  but  this  lasted  only  a 
brief  while.  Presentiy,  the  wind  came  sweq^ng 
among  the  leaves,  sighing  heavily  as  if  in  a  great 
weariness,  and  making  a  notable  trembling  of  aU 
the  tender  green  things  it  passed  over,  as  if  they 
liked  not  the  approach  of  such  a  visitor.  It  died 
away,  and  all  was  still  again.  Again,  it  rushed 
onward  in  its  broad  path  with  the  like  consequenoefi 
and  anon,  the  whole  wood  was  hushed  into  a  deep 
sleep :  and  so  it  continued.  After  an  hour  or  so  of 
these  changes  observed  by  the  young  poet  with  siusli 
pleasure  as  none  but  minds  like  Ids,  so  perfectly 
attuned  to  the  sweet  harmonies  of  nature^  can 
be  familiar  with,  on  a  sudden,  he  heard  a 
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chirping ;  then  another  in  a  different  direction,  and 
answering  to  that  a  third,  and  ere  another  minute 
had  passed,  there  was  so  goodly  a  chorus  of  chirpingi 
whistlii^,  warbling,  and  all  manner  of  such  cholbe 
nnging,  from  the  whole  neighbouriiood,  as  was  quite 
ravishing  to  hear.  Then  numberless  small  birds,  ci 
different  hues,  were  seen  busily  whetting  of  their 
beaks  against  the  tiny  twigs,  or  hopping  in  and  out 
amid  the  branches,  or  descending  to  the  ground, 
feeding  on  such  palatable  things  as  they  could  find; 
and  in  noting  of  their  different  songs,  their  pretty 
ways,  and  their  soft  glossy  plumage,  the  youthful 
Shakspeare  forgot  all  thoughts  of  preparing  himself 
against  threatened  murder*  Indeed,  he  could  not 
entertain  any  idea  of  violence  amongst  such  pleasant 
happiness  as  now  surrounded  him. 

After  enjoying  of  this  fair  scene  for  some  time, 
and  impressed  with  the  conviction  the  charcoal- 
burner  had  no  mind  to  return,  fearing  to  be  punished 
for  his  villainy,  the  young  traveller  once  more  took 
to  his  bundle  and  stick,  and  ventured  out  of  the 
hovel,  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  some  one  or 
another  coming  to  his  work,  who  would  be  his  guide 
to  the  Lord  Urban's  mansion,  in  case  he  should  not 
be  able  to  find  it  by  following  the  direction  given  by 
the  murderous  hunch-back  the  preceding  night. 
He  proceeded  on  his  path,  bent  upon  ascertaining 
as  well  as  he  could  how  his  young  friend  had  fared, 
and  then  continuing  his  journey  as  speedily  as  ha 
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might  He  met  nothing,  sare  the  proper  denisens 
of  the  wood,  coneys,  hares,  and  sundry  diferent 
sorts  of  birds,  who  speedily  took  themselves  ebe- 
where  at  his  approach,  till  he  turned  the  oomer  of 
the  [lath;  and  then  he  stopped  suddenly,  for  he 
beheld  a  scene,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
witnessed  before.  Opposite  him,  leaning  against 
a  tree,  stood  a  tall  man,  apparently  of  some  fifty 
years  or  so,  negligently  clothed  in  handsome  appa- 
relling. His  countenance  was  the  most  woe-begone 
he  had  ever  seen,  pale,  haggard,  and  care-worn,  with 
misery  written  in  every  line;  notwithstanding  wUch 
there  was  something  so  truly  noble  in  the  features, 
that  the  grief  they  expressed  seemed  as  though 
exalted  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  sympathy. 
His  ann  resting  against  the  tree  afibrded  a  support 
for  his  head,  in  which  position  he  had  placed  him- 
self, with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  ever 
and  anon,  giving  of  such  groans  and  deep  nghs  as 
were  exceeding  pitiful  to  hear.  Presently  he  moved, 
clasped  his  hands  forcibly  together,  and  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  the  sky  with  a  look  so  heart-rending, 
he  who  alone  saw  it  could  never  forget  it  Sorrow 
in  any,  appealeth  to  the  heart  of  the  spectator; 
but  when  the  majesty  of  manhood  puttetli  on  its 
sad  livery,  there  is  no  such  moving  sight  in  the 
whole  world. 

llie  stranger  then  took  to  walking  two  or  three 
paces  to  and  fro,  in  the  path,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
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die  ground,  and  his  aspect  bearing  the  signs  of  a 
consuming  grief.  Agdn  he  stopped — and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  changed  greatly — ^it 
bore  a  terrible  suspiciousness;  and  then  anger, 
scorn,  and  hatred  followed  each  other  rapidly. 

^<  Infamous  wretch  I"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  voice 
so  hollow  and  broken,  it  did  not  appear  to  belong 
to  a  living  creature ;  **  her  pumshment  hath  been 
as  intolerable  as  her  crime  !  'Tis  fit — ^'tis  fit  such 
guilt  should  be  so  visited.  A  most  just  judgment 
— a  most  proper  vengeance."  At  this  he  walked 
about  as  before,  and  soon  returned  to  the  more 
quiet  sadness  he  had  at  first  exhibited;  and  then 
he  groaned,  and  smote  his  breast  with  his  clenched 
fist,  and  shook  his  head  most  woefully,  and  muttered 
something  which  could  not  be  heard.  The  youth- 
ful Shakspeare,  with  a  natural  deUcacy,  liking  not 
to  be  seen  taking  note  of  the  stranger's  actions,  was 
turning  away,  when  he  was  discovered. 

'<  Ah,  fellow,  what  dost  here?*'  angrily  cried  the 
distracted  gentleman,  rushing  upon  him  with  the 
speed  of  a  young  deer^  and  then,  placing  himself 
in  his  path,  appeared  to  examine  him  with  a  severe 
scrutiny.  A  glance  seemed  to  suffice,  for  the  ex* 
pression  of  his  features  changed  instantly ;  and  he 
spoke  in  a  gentler  voice,  ^*  Heed  not  anything  you 
may  have  heard,"  said  he,  putting  his  hand  on  the 
youth's  shoulder.  <<  I  am  subject  to  strange  fits — 
and  I  rave  about  I  know  not  what.     I  pray  you. 
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think  not  hardly  of  me,  if  you  have  fistened  to 
aught  to  my  disadvantage.''  And  then  he  took  the 
other  tenderly  by  the  hand  as  if  he  was  an  especial 
friend,  and  gazed  in  his  face  in  such  a  manner  ai 
might  one  who  would  shew  in  his  looks  his  a£G9Ctioii- 
ate  regard  of  a  companion  he  talked  with. 

<<  Be  assured  I  heard  nothing  I  could  place  to 
your  discredit,"  replied  the  yoimg  poet,  much 
moved  at  the  other's  strange  way  of  addressing 
him.  ^^  And  what  I  did  hear,  I  came  on  acd- 
dentally,  and  listened  to  from  sympathy  rather  than 
curiousness." 

<*  Ah !  doubtless ! "  said  the  earl,  hurriedly.  ^  But 
how  came  you  in  this  place  so  early? — ^it  is  not 
usual  to  be  travelling  at  such  an  hour." 

William  Shakspeare  then  spoke  of  his  last  nigfat^s 
adventures ;  to  which  the  other  listened  with  angu- 
lar curiousness,  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the 
Lord  Urban,  and  that  it  was  he  who  had  removed 
the  helpless  Bertram,  finding  him  in  the  case  he 
was — asking  many  questions  about  him,  and  at  last 
inviting  his  new  acquaintance  to  see  him  at  Ae 
house  where  he  lay.  To  this  the  other  gladly  as-* 
seating,  these  two  proceeded  there  together.  The 
mansion  was  the  largest  and  fiurest  to  look  at  Wil- 
liam  Shaks)>eare  had  seen,  save  only  Kenilworth 
Castle,  and  it  lay  in  the  centre  of  a  noUe  park. 
As  they  approached  it  they  came  iqxm  seroiml 
parties  of  men-— perchance  goii^  to  their  labour  of 
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the  day — all  of  whom  did  the  earl  a  notable  re- 
verence, that  he  acknowledged  with  a  suitable 
graciousness ;  soon  after  which  the  young  traveller 
followed  his  noble  guide,  by  a  private  entrance, 
into  the  interior  of  that  stately  dwelling. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1  was  werj  of  wandering,  and  went  me  to  rest. 
Under  a  brode  banke,  by  a  bourne  side. 
And  as  I  lay  and  lened,  and  loked  on  the  water, 
I  slombered  into  a  sleeping,  it  swyied  so  mery. 

The  Yibion  or  Piebcb  Plowman. 

Ciown.  What  bast  here ?  ballads? 

Mopta.  Fray  now  sing  some !  I  love  a  ballad  in  print*  o*  life. 

For  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 
Auto.       Will  you  buy  any  tape. 

Or  lace  for  your  cape. 

My  dainty  duck  my  dear-a  ? 

Shaksfbare. 

Borach.  Tush  !  1  may  as  well  say  the  fooPs  the  fooL  Bat 
8ee*st  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is  ? 

Watch.  I  know  that  Deformed :  he  has  been  a  vHe  thief  thii 
«even  year :  he  goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman.  I  remem- 
ber his  name. 

Ibid. 

When  William  Shakspeare  left  his  fellow  travel- 
ler, it  was  with  unfeigned  regret  to  part  indth  one 
for  whom,  as  it  seemed,  he  had  conceited  so  great 
a  liking;  but  it  was  also  with  a  singular  satisfoctkm 
on  his  part  that  the  youth  had  fallen  into  such  good 
hands.  Bertram  had  resolved  to  stay  where  he 
was,  partly  from  having  been  much  pressed  to  do 
so  by  the  Lord  Urban,  who  had  used  him  exceeding 
civily ;  and  in  some  measure,  because  he  felt  quite 
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unable  to  attempt  any  further  travel,  he  was  in  so 
helpless  weak  a  state.  Having  received,  from  divers 
of  the  earl's  serving  men,  the  necessary  directions 
for  pursuing  his  way,  and  having  not  only  refreshed 
himself  famously,  but  been  liberally  provided  with 
a  prodigal  store  of  choice  eating  and  drinking  for 
his  comfort  on  the  road,  the  young  traveller  trudged 
manfully  on  pursuing  of  his  journey. 

It  chanced,  after  he  had  walked  till  he  was  getting 
to  be  tired,  he  came  to  a  brook  side  which  mur- 
mured very  pleasantly,  and  sitting  himself  down  on 
the  grass,  under  an  alder  tree,  he  presently  fell  to 
making  a  meal  of  the  victual  he  had;  the  which 
pleased  him  infinitely,  for  the  meat  was  of  the  best, 
and  though  he  had  no  sauce  save  his  own  hunger, 
that  latter  gave  so  sweet  a  relish  no  other  was  want- 
ing ;  and  then  he  drew  a  flask  of  wine  from  under 
his  doublet,  and  took  a  fair  draught  of  it,  which  also 
gave  him  wonderful  content.  Now,  whether  it  was 
he  had  had  but  little  sleep  many  nights,  or  whether 
it  was  the  strength  of  the  wine  got  into  his  head, 
or  the  murmuring  of  the  brook  made  him  drowsy, 
I  know  not ;  but  after  yawning  several  times  most 
unequivocally,  and  stretching  his  arms  out,  and 
shewing  other  signs  of  oppressive  weariness,  pre- 
sently he  lay  his  length  on  the  grass,  with  the  bundle 
under  his  head,  and  the  stick  in  his  hand,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  sweet  a 
slumber  as  he  had  known  a  long  time. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Rut  mayhap  it  was  the  pleasant  dream  which 
then  visited  him  that  gave  his  sleep  such  absolute 
pleasantness ;  for,  truly,  it  was  as  delectable  a  dream 
as  sleep  ever  produced — though  it  was  made  up  of  all 
manner  of  strange  pageants  and  unheard  of  famous 
mar\'els.  Sometimes  it  took  the  shape  of  a  goodlj 
theatre  filled  with  a  noble  com{)any,  and  he  a  player 
whose  ver}-  presence  made  the  whole  place  to  re- 
sound with  plaudits—  anon  he  had  writ  a  play  to  be 
played  before  the  Queen's  Majesty  and  the  great 
lords  and  ladies  of  her  court ;  and  he  received  most 
bountiful  commendation  from  such  glorious  audi- 
ence : — and  then  he  would  be  writing  of  poems  that 
should  be  so  liked  of  all  persons  of  worship^  there 
should  scarce  be  anything  in  such  esteem.  And 
so  the  dream  went  on  in  divers  other  scenes  of  a 
like  sort,  as  if  there  could  be  no  end  to  the  great- 
ness they  promised  him;  and,  in  the  end,  there 
danced  before  his  eyes  the  same  pretty  company  of 
fair\'  dancers,  singers,  and  revellers,  as  had  used  to 
haunt  his  slumbers  in  his  younger  days ;  and  one 
more  delicately  appareled  than  the  rest,  and  of  sur- 
passing beauty*  beckoned  him  onward  as  she  flitted 
gracefully  before  him,  singing  of  some  words  of  ex- 
quisite hopeful  meaning. 

At  this  he  woke  suddenly,  and  the  bright  visions 
changed  into  a  fair  landscape — the  sweet  music  was 
turned  to  the  fiunt  humming  of  the  water;  and  the 
pre^s  of  tiny  shapes,  in  their  rare  bravery,  changed 
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to  innumerable  small  insects  that  were  skimming 
the  surface  of  the  brook.  The  sleeper  started  from 
his  position,  and  after  refreshing  himself  by  laving 
of  his  face  in  the  water,  as  he  lay  down  on  the  bank, 
he  shouldered  his  little  burthen,  and  continued  his 
journey  in  a  gayer  humour  than  he  had  been  in  since 
its  commencement  He  now  more  than  ever  took 
to  the  laying  of  plans  and  drawing  out  of  schemes 
for  his  advancement ;  and  the  first  and  most  notable 
of  these  was  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  London, 
to  find  out  the  elder  Burbage,  who  was  the  chief  of 
a  company  of  players  there,  and  offer  himself  to  be 
of  his  company ;  the  which  he  doubted  not  would 
be  allowed,  Burbage  having  already  knowledge  of 
his  fitness  for  to  be  a  player,  having  witnessed  his 
first  essay  when  he  so  readily  undertook  to  fill  the 
post  of  the  sick  boy. 

On  entering  a  town  on  market  day,  and  having 
passed  long  lines  of  pens  for  sheep  and  pigs,  and 
droves  of  cattle  —  rude  carts  laden  with  sacks  of 
grain,  piles  of  cheeses  heaped  up  in  the  open  place, 
along  side  of  baskets  of  eggs,  poultry,  and  butter, 
with  h^re  a  show  perchance  of  a  wild  Indian — 
there  a  famous  doctor  on  a  platform,  offering  to 
cure  all  diseases  —  in  another  spot  the  notablest 
conjuror  and  astrologer  in  the  whole  world,  sur- 
rounded by  gaping  crowds  of  farmers,  yeomen,  and 
rustical  sort  of  people  —  and  elsewhere  a  harper 
singing  of  the  popular  old  ballads  in  a  circle  of  well 
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pleased  listeners  of  both  sexes,  he  was  stopped  by 
a  throng  of  [x^rsons  of  all  ages  and  conditioiis,  wIm> 
seemed  to  be  laughing  very  merrily  at  the  rivalry 
of  two  travelling  chapmen,  seeking  by  dint  of  volu- 
bleness  of  tongue  and  low  humour  to  get  off  their 
wares.  The  one  was  an  amazing  red-nosed  old 
fellow,  with  one  eye,  but  there  was  in  it  so  droll  a 
twinkle,  and  it  seemed  so  active  withal,  it  was 
evident  it  grieved  not  for  the  loss  of  its  partner. 
He  had  got  with  him  a  handful  of  ballads  and 
broad  sheets,  and  a  bundle  at  his  back,  whidi  he 
was  striving  all  his  craft  of  tongue  to  diqiose  ot 
The  other  was  a  pedlar — a  rare  rogue^  of  a  most 
facetious  vein,  who  whilst  in  serious  commendation 
of  his  wares  failed  not  to  utter  a  sly  jest  at  his  rivaL 
He  had  his  pack  opened  before  hinu  displaying  all 
manner  of  ribbons  and  trinkets,  which  he  shewed 
as  o[>?nly  as  he  could,  and  praised  as  though  nothing 
half  so  good  could  be  had  anywhere. 

**  Out  with  your  pennies,  my  masters !"  cried  the 
ballad-monger.  *^  Here  is  a  choice  time  for  spend- 
ing. Delicate  ballads!  Rare  ballads,  new  and 
old  !  Here  is  one  of  an  amorous  turnspit  who  got 
so  madly  in  love  with  his  master  s  daughter,  lie 
forgo:  his  proper  duty  to  that  extreme,  he  httlcd 
himself  instead  of  the  meiat.  It  was  swx>ni  before 
the  mayor  he  never  came  to  his  right  senses  till  the 
cook  run  a  knife  into  him  to  see  if  he  w«s  dooe. 
No  history  so  true.     Here  b  another  of  a  meny 
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apprentice,  who  kissed  all  the  women,  beat  all  the 
watch,  and  hanged  all  the  cats  within  five  miles  of 
him,  and  how  he  afterwards  became  the  powerfuledt 
merchant  in  the  world.  All  writ  down  in  an  especial 
edifying  manner  for  the  instruction  of  young  per- 
sons. Here  is  the  dialogue  of  the  Oxford  scholar, 
and  the  tanner  of  Woodstock,  concerning  of  woman, 
whether  she  be  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  Full  of  most 
delectable  fine  argument  and  deep  learning.  Buy, 
my  masters,  buy !  Never  had  I  such  prodigal 
pennyworths*  Most  true  ballads — only  happened 
t'other  day  was  a  month.  I  sell  no  copper  brooches 
for  gold.  Here  are  no  glass  beads  to  pass  for  fine 
stones.  I  seek  not  to  cozen  you  with  pewter  for 
silver.  These  are  ballads,  my  masters — none  so 
good  have  been  writ  this  hundred  year — choice  for 
singing — choice  for  reading,  and  choice  for  sticking 
against  the  cupboard  door." 

^^  Here  is  Paris  thread  of  the  best,"  said  the 
pedlar.  <<  Here  are  ribbons  for  holiday  wear,  that 
when  given  to  a  comely  damsel,  force  her  to  be  so 
desperate  after  the  ^ver,  he  shall  marry  her  in  a 
week.  Here  are  garters  so  exquisitely  fashioned, 
they  make  a  neat  ankle  of  so  ravishing  a  shape, 
not  an  eye  shall  gaze  on  it  without  being  lost  in 
love  for  the  owner.  Here  are  pins  and  needles 
warranted  to  prick  none,  save  those  they  run  into. 
Here  are  leather  purses  that  have  been  charmed 
by  a  conjuror,  so  that  they  have  the  virtue  to  double 
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whatever  money  they  shall  hold.  Here  is  fiunom 
goldsmith's  work  in  wedding-rings  of  metal  that 
cannot  be  matched  for  sterlingneas,  and  are  more- 
over known  to  keep  all  wives  true  to  tHeir  husbandsy 
and  to  hold  them  so  obedient  withal,  they  shall 
take  a  cudgelling  or  kissing  with  a  like  good  wilL 
Here  are  locks  for  hair — brooches  and  ear-rings^ 
garnished  with  stones  beyond  all  price — ^necklaces 
and  chains  from  beyond  seas,  and  all  so  manrelloos 
cheap  they  should  be  a  bargain  at  thrice  what  I 
will  sell  them  for.  All  true  lovers  come  to  me,  I 
will  insure  you  your  desires  at  a  small  cost.  AH 
generdus  good  husbands  now  is  your  time  to  win 
your  wives  to  honest  afiectionateness.  I  am  no 
dealer  in  monstrous  dull  lies  that  would  make  a 
dead  man  stir  in  his  grave  to  hear  of  such  roguery. 
Plere  is  no  poor  foolish  stuflT  put  into  measure  to 
cheat  simple  persons  into  a  laugh.  I  have  my  eyes 
about  me,  and  believe  others  not  to  be  so  blind  as 
some  that  take  but  a  half  look  at  things  do  fiBUicy. 
Judge  for  yourselves.  Note  how  excellent  are  my 
wares.  Whatever  you  lack  you  shall  have  of  such 
fineness  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  you  can  never 
have  again.  Girdles,  belts,  points,  laces,  gloves^ 
kerchiefs,  spoons,  knives,  spurs,  scissors,  thimbles, 
and  all  .other  things  whatsoever,  made  so  well 
and  fast,  they  shall  last  till  you  die,  and  after  that 
serve  you  as  long  as  you  may  have  use  for  them.". 
In  this  strain  the  two  continued,  to  the  huge  en* 
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tertaininent  of  the  assembled  rustics,  who  greedily 
bought  of  each,  and  laughed  loudly  at  their  sly 
allusions  to  the  other's  efforts  to  cheat  them.  The 
young  traveller  passed  on  as  soon  as  he  could — 
somewhat  amused  at  the  droll  roguery  of  those 
merry  knaves,  till  he  came  to  another  crowd  about 
the  town-crier,  who  had  just  made  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood resound  with  the  clamour  of  his  bell, 
causing  persons  to  throng  around  him  from  all 
parts.  William  Shakspeare  could  only  get  near 
enough  to  hear  a  word  or  so  that  was  bawled  louder 
than  the  rest,  so  he  asked  of  a  staid  simple-looking 
man  at  his  elbow,  what  it  meant 

^^  It  meaneth  that  the  Queen  .  of  Scots  hath 
escaped,"  replied  he,  "  and  hue  and  cry  hath  been 
made  for  her  from  town  to  town,  and  from  tithing 
to  tithing.  And,  moreover,  that  London  hath  been 
set  on  fire,  and  that  the  papists  are  rising  in  all 
parts,  bidding  of  every  man  to  get  himself  in 
armour,  in  readiness  to  do  battle  in  defence  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  search  for  and  seize  on 
the  false  Queen  of  Scots  wherever  she  may  be 
found." 

This  intelligence  surprised  the  young  traveller 
exceedingly,  and  amongst  the  market  people  it 
caused  a  singular  commotion,  for  presently  they  all 
broke  up  into  little  knots  discoursing  of  no  other  mat- 
ter— some  alarmed — some  valiant — some  threaten- 
ing, and  every  one  talking  or  seeking  to  talk  of  the 
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cscajxid  queen,  the  fire,  and  the  papists.  William 
Shaks{)eare  was  proceeding  on  his  way  as  speedily 
as  he  could,  marvelling  at  what  he  bad  heard, 
when  of  a  sudden  he  found  himself  seized  fimdy, 
and  turning  round  beheld  the  person  he  had  just 
spoke  to,  with  his  face  flushed  as  though  in  some  ex- 
traordinary excitement,  and  his  whole  frame  in  sach 
a  tremble  as  if  he  \^'as  taken  with  a  sudden  ague. 

"  I  charge  you  to  surrender  yourself  peaceably,** 
exclaimed  he  to  his  astonished  prisoner. 

"  For  what  cause  1  pray  you?"  enquired  the 
latter. 

'^  I  arrest  you  as  a  false  traitor  and  horrible 
malefactor  against  the  queen's  highness,  our  sove- 
reign lady,  whose  poor  constable  I  am,"  replied  the 
other,  seeming  in  terrible  fear  lest  he  should  escape. 
"  Ask  of  me  no  questions,  but  come  strait  before 
his  worship  the  mayor — at  your  deadly  periL** 

''^I  assure  you  I  have  done  no  oflTence — there 
must  be  some  mistake  in  this,"  said  his  companion. 
"  An'  you  seek  to  breed  a  bate  by  any  shew  of 
false  words,  I  will  call  on  all  true  men  to  bear  yoa 
along  forcibly,"  added  the  constable.  Believing 
both  resistance  and  arguments  would  be  uselesB, 
the  prisoner  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  the  per* 
son  who  had  detained  him,  followed  by  a  throng  of 
the  curious,  of  whom  many,  especially  the  women, 
grieved  to  see  so  handsome  a  youth  in  such  custody. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  found  himself  at  the  end  o(  m 
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long  chamber,  with  a  portly  looking  fellow,  mani- 
festly a  miller  by  the  flour  with  which  his  garments 
were  covered,  that  could  be  seen  under  his  mayor's 
gown — sitting  at  the  top  of  a  table,  in  close  and 
earnest  consultation  with  a  butcher  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  a  vintner  on  the  other,  and  then  dictating 
to  a  bull-headed  sturdy  knave  in  the  common  dress 
of  a  smith. 

"Silence  in  the  court!"  cried  the  miller,  the 
moment  the  constable  opened  his  mouth  to  make 
his  accusation,  and  the  mayor  spoke  so  command- 
ingly,  the  other  centented  himself  with  keeping 
fast  hold  of  his  prisoner ;  and  seeming  in  a  wonder- 
fid  anxiousness  and  solicitude.  It  appeared  that 
these  worthies  were  the  chief  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  they  were  about  sending  of  a  letter  to 
the  queen's  council  concerning  of  the  important 
intelligence  of  which  the  reader  is  acquainted,  say- 
ing what  they  had  done,  and  asking  what  further 
they  should  do.  Every  thing  was  first  debated 
betwixt  the  miller,  the  butcher,  and  the  vintner, 
who  appeared  to  be  as  thoroughly  ignorant  of  pro- 
per forms  of  speech  in  which  to  express  themselves, 
as  any  three  persons  could ;  and  yet  they  spoke  as 
confidently  as  if  they  considered  themselves  amongst 
the  sages  of  the  land 

"  Now,  Alderman  Hobnail,  read  what  hath  been 
writ,  and  our  memories  shall  hold  it  the  better," 
said  the  mayor,  whereupon   the  scribe   took   the 
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za*:i>r  in  hia  kazui.  and  «&7v{t.  s  if  he  coaM 

•:ur  bi?  own  yridr-g  wish  some  dxSedtr,  he  rSid 

-^  A:i'  h  piea^  fcc  nghc  butMHirabliei>  we  kaie 
h^  2.  cirr:aln  hue  acd  crc  arrive  here.  dMnnr  of 
I*  '.o  Trak^  dilizen::  i^arrHrgs  in  all  mamier  of  oar 
j^.-^  and  alle^^  hl^hwav^  aod  brran^  for  the 
'.^■^^r.  o:  S»M-C3*  ^o  is  lied:  likewiae  of  her  ma- 
i-e^rv'i  citv  of  Lxid«xi.  bv  die  enemies  set  oo  lite: 
'irherebv  in  ?rear  hasce  we  have  eoc  resdr  oer  bmh 
arid  armour,  with  sack  ardllery  as  we  haTe,  on  pain 
of  death,  as  by  the  precept  we  were  commanded; 
&r.d  haT>r  charred  diners  of  onr  coostaUes  to  aeek 
on:  znd  apprehend  the  said  Queen  of  Scol&  if  so 
be  she  is  lurking  in  oar  township :  bat  as  yet  «e 
have  gained  no  intelligence  ihe  hath  ventoied  her- 
self liizo  these  parts ^^ 

-  Please  your  wor^ps,  the  Queen  of  Scots  is 
here  in  my  safe  custody  T*  exclaimed  the  constable^ 
who  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  withhold  any 
longer  the  intelligence  of  the  important  capture  he 
imagined  he  had  made.  At  hearing  this*  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  started  from  their  seats  in  such 
amazement  as  thev  had  never  shewn  before ;  but 
their  surprise  was  far  exceeded  by  that  of  the  pn- 
T-oner,  who  at  last  could  not  help  laughing  outright. 
'<  Please  your  worship,  the  fact  be  manifest.  TUs 
person  came  up  to  me.  whilst  the  crier  was  giving 
out  the  intelligence  of  the  Queen  of  Scot's  escape» 
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and  not  hearing  what  Master  Giles  said,  he  having 
a  pestilent  hoarseness,  asked  of  me  what  he  was 
saying;  and  on  the  instant  I  told  him — ^her  I  should 
say — he — she  I  mean — took  himself,  or  rather  her- 
self, off,  with  the  design  of  escape,  as  hastily  as 
might  be.  Whereupon  I  felt  assured  he — she  I 
should  say — was  no  other  than  this  escaped  queen ; 
for,  as  I  remember,  the  Queen  of  Scots  is  said  to 
be  fair,  so  is  this  person — and  in  no  way  deformed, 
which  tallies  with  this  person  to  a  hair — and  of  a 
well-favoured  countenance,  the  which  this  person 
hath  also;  and  in  huge  trouble  and  anxiousness 
lest  he — she  should  escape,  I  made  him — her  I 
mean,  my  prisoner,  and  have  herewith  brought  him 
— her  I  should  say,  into  your  worship's  presence,  to 
be  further  done  with  as  your  worships  shall  think 
fittest" 

The  whole  assembly  seemed  in  so  monstrous  a 
marvel,  they  appeared  as  if  they  could  do  nothing 
but  stare  at  the  supposed  queen. 

<'  Surely  this  person  looketh  but  little  like  a 
woman,"  observed  the  mayor  at  last ;  at  which  the 
vintner  very  pithily  remarked,  there  were  divers  of 
that  sex  who  looked  not  what  they  passed  for;  and 
the  butcher  added,  with  a  like  shrewdness,  it  was 
well  known  of  many  women,  that  on  an  occasion 
they  could  enact  the  man  so  much  to  the  life,  their 
husbands  could  not  do  it  half  so  well.  Hearing 
these  fine  arguments,  the  miller  looked  somewhat 
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puzzled,  and  again  the  constable  put  in  sundry 
other  reasons  of  his  for  coming  to  the  condunon 
he  had — all  which,  with  his  singular  confusion  of 
he's  and  she's  which  marked  his  discourse,  appeared 
to  afford  infinite  diversion  to  the  suspected  Queen 
of  Scots.  Presently,  being  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  himself,  the  latter  strove  to  coni^nce  the 
worthies  of  the  corporation  of  the  ridiculous  blunder 
of  the  constable,  by  pointing  to  his  moustache,  say- 
ing, as  gravely  as  he  could,  he  never  knew  that 
formed  any  part  of  the  escaped  queen's  counte- 
nance ;  and  then  uncovered  his  head  to  shew  how 
different  his  hair  was  to  a  woman's ;  but  this  only 
led  to  a  consultation  of  the  mayor  with  his  chief 
advisers,  and  hearing  something  about  empanelling 
a  jury  of  matrons,  the  young  traveller  immediately 
tore  open  his  doublet}  and  put  beyond  a  doubt — 
to  tlie  horrible  disappointment  of  the  constable — 
that  he  was  neither  her  highness  of  Scotland,  nor 
woman  of  any  kind.  After  which,  he  made  such 
choice  jests  of  the  afiair,  that  he  set  the  whole  cor- 
poration laughing  right  heartily,  and  was  dismissed 
from  custody,  amid  the  merry  congratulations  of 
every  one  present,  save  only  Master  Constable, 
against  whom,  his  doings  of  that  day,  furnished 
his  acquaintance  with  a  continual  jest. 

William  Shakspeare  got  out  of  the  town  without 
further  molestation ;  and,  on  the  road,  coming  up 
to  a  heavily  laden  waggon,  drawn  by  six  horses,  he 
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made  a  bargain  with  the  waggoner  to  take  him  to 
Oxford.  On  getting  into  the  vehicle,  he  nearly 
placed  himself  in  the  lap  of  an  old  lady  there  seated, 
in  consequence  of  his  not  seeing  clearly,  the  interior 
was  so  dark ;  but  he  excused  himself  so  gracefully, 
that  he  soon  got  to  be  on  exceeding  friendly  terms 
with  her.  As  his  eyes  became  more  used  to  the 
darkness,  he  began  to  make  out  the  figures  of  his 
fellow-travellers. — First  there  was  the  old  lady,  a 
notable  motherly  sort  of  dame,  going  to  London  to 
visit  her  daughter.  She  was  marvellous  social,  talk- 
ing of  her  afiairs  as  if  each  one  present  was  her  in- 
timate dear  friend  and  gossip  of  long  standing, 
although  she  had  seen  none  before  she  joined  them 
in  the  waggon. 

Next  to  her  was  a  sickly  looking  boy,  going  with 
his  mother,  who  seemed  to  hold  hi^  very  tenderly, 
to  get  advice  of  the  notablest  chirurgions  of  London 
for  his  ailments.  These  spoke  but  little,  and  only 
in  a  few  whispers  one  to  another.  Beside  these 
were  two  young  Oxford  scholars,  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinual arguing  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  as  if  they 
could  not  live  a  minute  without  shewing  of  their 
skill  in  logic,  yet  neither  could  convert  the  other  to 
his  opinion,  for  each  debated  the  more  strongly, 
the  more  closely  he  was  combatted.  There  was 
but  one  more  of  the  party,  and  he  was  a  stout 
glover  from  Woodstock,  who  had  been  staying  with 
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some  friends  in  Wales.  He  was  a  great  devouzier 
of  news,  and  was  no  less  desirous  of  playing  the 
intelligencer  himself,  than  he  was  to  listen  to  the 
news  of  anotlier.  The  young  traveller  was  soon 
seized  on  by  the  old  dame  going  to  London,  and 
the  stout  glover  of  Woodstock,  as  a  listener  for  one^ 
and  an  intelligencer  for  the  other. 

^'  By  my  troth,  I  shall  be  right  glad  to  get  to 
my  journey's  end,''  said  the  former;  ^^as  I  told  my 
maid  Lettice  the  very  morning  I  started;  and  she 
said  she  had  a  monstrous  longing  to  be  of  my  com- 
pany, so  that  she  might  see  London  streets  paved 
with  gold,  and  to  get  but  a  glimpse  of  the  queen's 
glorious  majesty,  of  whom  she  had  heard  such  mar- 
vels; but  my  husband,  who  loveth  a  jest  deariy^ 
said  that  she  was  in  no  condition  to  have  her  long^ 
ing  gratified,  and  must  first  be  married  a  decent 
time  ere  she  should  speak  of  such  things.  Indeed, 
my  husband  hath  an  exceeding  merry  humour ;  bat 
he  mcaneth  no  harm  by  it  to  man,  woman,  or  child, 
I  promise  you.  I  was  but  a  girl  when  he  took  me 
to  wife.  I  remember  the  day  as  well  as  though  it 
were  but  yesterday;  and  in  honest  truth  it  will  be 
just  forty  years  come  Candlemas.  Ah !  I  little 
thought  then  I  should  ever  be  taking  of  a  long 
journey  to  see  a  daughter  of  mine  own  settled  in 
Harbican,  whose  husband  is  so  highly  related  he 
hath  a  brother,  whose  wife  is  first  cousin  to  my  lord 
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mayor !  Ay,  I  thought  no  more  of  it  than  could  an 
unborn  babe.  But  none  can  foresee  what  great 
things  shall  come  to  pass." 

"Know  you  any  news,  good  sir?"  enquired  the 
glover,  who  had  been  waiting  impatiently  to  put 
that  question  for  some  minutes.  The  young  travel- 
ler acquainted  him  with  what  he  had  heard  in  the 
town  he  had  lately  left,  not  forgetting  to  relate  the 
droll  blunder  of  the  constable  in  taking  him  to  be 
the  escaped  Queen  of  Scots,  to  which  his  companion 
listened  with  prodigious  interest,  as  no  news  could, 
in  his  conceit,  be  so  credible  as  that  which  is  given 
by  the  party  who  had  been  an  actor  in  it. 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Woodstock  man,  "there 
have  been  continual  bruits  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
escaping,  ever  since  she  hath  been  a  close  prisoner. 
Perchance  it  is  like  enough  to  happen.  I  did  my- 
self hear  of  a  horrible  conspiracy  she  had  entered 
into  to  let  in  the  Spaniards  and  destroy  all  the.pro- 
testants  in  the  kingdom.  Truly,  she  is  a  most  pesti- 
lent base  woman.  Yet  know  I  for  certain,  that  my 
Lord  of  Shrewsbury's  dealings  with  her  have  not 
been  honest.  Indeed,  I  could  tell  of  a  certain 
christening  of  which  I  have  had  the  minutest  par^ 
ticulars — secret  though  it  was.  But  of  such  scandals 
about  her  there  is  so  fambus  a  plenty,  that  if  but 
one  half  be  true,  it  maketh  the  other  half  credible." 

"  My  husband,  as  I  remember,  told  me  she  was 
a  horrible  papist,"  said  the  old  dame ;  "  and  I  heard 
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worthy  master  curate  declare,  after  senrioe^  the  very 
Sunday  before  I  left,  she  must  needs  be  a  most 
wicked  wretch,  else  would  she  forswear  all  tolera- 
tion of  such  villainy :  and  as  fair  a  preacher  is  be 
as  you  shall  find  in  any  pulpit ;  and  taketh  hb  dinner 
with  us  some  twice  at  least  in  the  week,  and  always 
commendeth  my  skill  in  cookery ;  and,  as  he  hath 
himself  told  me,   esteemeth  my  husband  as  the 
godliest  Christian-man  he  hath  ever  known ;   and 
myself  as  the  notablest  perfect  housewife  in  the 
whole  parish.'* 

"  Heard  you  any  fresh  matters  in  Scotland?" 
asked  the  glover.  "  Are  the  French  busy  there  in 
any  new  intrigues,  think  you?** 

'^  Really,  I  know  not;  for  I  have  spoke  with  none 
capable  of  rightly  informing  me  of  such  things," 
replied  the  youthful  Shakspeare. 

^'  Is  it  true,  the  unhappy  news  of  the  munfer 
committed  on  the  poor  Prince  of  Orange?"  en- 
quired the  other,  with  huge  earnestness.  ^  And  is 
there  any  intelligence  to  be  relied  on  concerning  of 
the  embassy  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  to  condole  with 
the  French  king  on  the  death  of  his  dear  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou?"  A  number  of  other  ques- 
tions of  news  followed  these  in  quick  succession, 
whereby  it  appeared  that  this  greedy  intelligencer 
was  seeking  to  get  note  of  every  thing  going  forward 
in  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  his  companion  gave 
him  such  scanty  answers,  he  was  fain  at  last  to  give 
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up  all  hope  of  turning  him  to  any  more  profit— and 
the  old  dame  having  told  the  ages  of  her  children 
and  grandchildren,  ivith  the  fullest  particulars  of 
their  several  histories,  also  rested  her  tongue — so 
that  he  was  left  to  attend  to  the  dialogue  of  the 
Oxford  students,  who  had  hitherto  heeded  nothing 
but  their  own  arguing. 

^^  Nay,  that  cannot  be,  for  Aristotle  declareth  the 
very  reverse,"  said  one,  with  prodigious  earnestness. 

"  But  what  sayeth  Socrates  on  that  head?"  re- 
plied the  other,  somewhat  triumphantly.  "  Ay,  and 
Epicurus  and  others  of  the  ancients.  I  doubt  you 
can  do  away  with  such  evidence.  Methinks  you 
must  needs  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  well  beaten 
in  this  argument,  for  truly  you  are  now  at  your 
last  shifts." 

"  Nay,  be  not  in  such  conceit  of  the  matter," 
rejoined  the  first,  in  any  manner  rather  than  like 
one  who  sufiereth  defeat  "  I  was  never  so  well  off 
in  my  logic  since  the  question  was  started.  Now  I 
will  maintain,  even  at  the  stake,  these  my  proposi- 
tions, which  I  doubt  not  to  make  good  with  all 
proper  weapons  of  rhetoric,  and  references  of 
highest  authority.     First,  the  body  hath  a  soul." 

"  Granted,"  said  his  companion. 

"  All  souls  are,  therefore  they  exist" 

«  I  let  that  pass." 

"  To  exist,  argueth  to  live,  and  to  live  requireth 
the  proper  sustenance  of  life." 
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*<  That  hath  to  be  proved,''  gravely  remarked  his 
opponent. 

'<  Proved  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  as  if  in  a  mon- 
strous astonishment.  ^^  Is  there  anything  that  can 
live  without  victual  ?  Have  not  all  animals,  whether 
of  bird  or  beast,  fish  or  insect,  a  natural  commoditj 
of  mouth  and  stomach,  whereby  they  are  used  to 
cat  what  picascth  them?" 

^'  There  bo  sundry  sorts  of  creatures  who,  it  is 
credily  known,  live  without  any  manner  of  victual 
whatsoever,"  said  his  companion.  ^*  I  pass  over 
what  is  so  notorious  as  the  barnacle  that  is  the  finut 
of  a  tree,  therefore  can  require  no  feeding,  yet  is 
an  animal  with  no  deficiency  of  stomach  or  mouth; 
and  the  chamolion  who  is  a  beast,  yet  useth  himself 
to  no  victual.  I  will  say  nought  of  the  toad,  that 
may  live  a  hundred  years  shut  up  in  the  crevice  of 
a  rock.  1  will  scarce  so  much  mention  the  salsr. 
mandcr,  the  plurnix,  the  cockatrice,  and  other  fami- 
liar animals,  which  divers  famous  philosophers 
maintain  do  support  themselves  after  a  like  fasluon. 
But  I  will  at  once  to  the  stronghold  of  my  argu- 
ment, which  is,  that  ghosts  have  never  been  known 
to  eat  or  drink  even  of  the  delicatest  things  that 
came  in  their  way." 

"  By  our  lady  I  have  great  doubt  of  that,"  ex- 
claimed the  other ;  <<  hast  forgot  the  ghost  of  the 
drunken  tapster,  that  used  to  haunt  the  very  cellar 
in  which  his   corpse   was  discovered;   and   what 
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should  a  ghost  want  in  such  a  place  think  you,  but 
to  refresh  himself  with  a  draught  of  the  good  wine  of 
which  he  had  used  to  be  so  fond  ?  Dost  not  re- 
member how  the  spirit  of  a  certain  ancient  house- 
keeper was  known  to  walk  the  pantry  of  her  master's 
house,  and  for  what  reasonable  purpose  could  that 
be,  save  to  feast  on  the  store  of  delicacies  she  knew 
was  there  to  be  found  ?  But  there  is  a  fresher 
and  more  convincing  instance  that  happened  at  our 
college  only  last  vacation  to  little  Master  Pipkin, 
the  proctor.  Now  he  and  a  certain  lame  doctor 
of  divinity  were  sworn  brothers.  Dr.  Polyglott  was 
of  an  exceeding  gravity,  and  as  learned  a  scholar  as 
Oxford  could  produce.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
at  his  books  all  day  and  all  night,  and  that  he  liked 
nothing  so  well ;  but,  in  truth,  he  had  a  monstrous 
liking  for  roast  pig  with  codling  sauce,  and  this  the 
proctor  knew.  So  he  asked  the  doctor  to  come  and 
sup  with  him  at  an  hour  named,  and  he  should 
have  most  choice  feasting  on  this  his  favourite  dish ; 
and  he  having  gladly  assented,  Master  Pipkin  got 
things  in  readiness.  At  the  appointed  time,  the 
learned  scholar  hopped  across  the  proctor's  cham- 
ber towards  the  table  much  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  feasted  as  he  had  never  feasted  before  ;  but  he 
looked  graver  even  than  he  was  wont  to  look,  and 
spoke  never  a  word  the  whole  time  he  was  engaged 
in  devouring  this  delicate  food.  Nevertheless,  this 
did  not  excite  in  his  host  any  strange  surmises, 
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knowing  his  old  friend  to  be  given  to  fits  of  such 
deep  thinking,  he  would  not  speak  for  hours^  no 
matter  what  he  might  be  about  But  the  strange 
greatness  of  his  appetite  did  create  a  very  singular 
marvelling  in  the  proctor,  for  the  learned  schdar 
continued  to  fill  his  trencher,  and  to  empty  it  with 
such  frequency,  that  in  the  end  the  roast-pig  was 
picked  to  the  bones,  and  the  codling-sauce  eat  up 
to  the  last  mouthful.  As  soon  as  this  became  ma- 
nifest, Dr.  Polyglott  hopped  out  of  the  chamber  as 
gravely  as  he  had  hopped  into  it  The  next  morn- 
ing, little  Pipkin  called  on  his  old  friend,  to  enquire 
whether  he  had  slept  well  after  so  heavy  a  supper, 
when,  to  his  extreme  horror,  he  learned  that  the 
poor  doctor  had  been  dead  since  noon  the  preceding 
day.  Now  it  foUoweth  from  this,  that  the  worthy 
doctor  of  divinity  evinced  his  wonderful  fine  wis- 
dom, in  taking  the  opportunity  to  banquet  on  his 
favourite  dish  to  the  last  morsel  as  he  did,  knowing 
that  such  delicacies  as  roast- pig  with  codling-sauce, 
the  most  fortunate  of  ghosts  cannot  hope  to  tall  in 
with  but  rarely." 

The  youthful  Shakspeare  was  somewhat  amused 
at  what  he  had  heard,  and  presently  he  joined  in 
the  argument  with  as  serious  an  earnestness  as 
either,  much  to  the  marvel  of  the  Oxford  scholars, 
who  thought  it  most  wondrous,  a  plain  countryman 
as  he  appeared,  should  talk  so  well  and  wisely.  It 
was  manifest  he  soon  had  the  best  of  the  argument 
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Indeed,  he  brought  forth  such  conyincing  reasons, 
clothed  in  such  brave  language,  than  his  opponents 
quickly  got  more  into  the  humour  of  listening  to  his 
discourse,  than  of  offering  any  speech  of  their  own. 
Gi*ave  as  he  appeared,  he  was  but  entertaining 
of  himself  with  their  credulity. 

<^  But  concerning  of  ghosts,  there  is  a  thing  that 
puzzleth  me  out  of  all  telling,"  said  he,  in  conclu- 
sion. *'  It  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  any 
person  would  be  so  heathenish  ignorant,  or  so  de- 
plorable foolish,  as  to  think  such  things  are  not  to 
be  met  with — yet  there  is  a  matter  connected  with 
them  that  methinks  goeth  a  great  way  towards  such 
thinking,  an'  it  be  not  properly  explained  by  those 
having  most  knowledge  of  the  subject  This  I  will 
here  proceed  to  lay  open  to  you,  as  I  should  be 
infinitely  glad  to  be  instructed  by  your  opinion. 
Now,  as  far  as  the  wisest  philosophers  have  written, 
a  ghost  is  immaterial,  of  no  sort  of  substance,  being 
but  the  mere  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  the  body  from 
which  it  hath  been  separated ;  and  that  none,  save 
only  man,  who  hath  a  soul,  can  come  into  the  state 
that  is  commonly  called  being  a  ghost" 

"  Truly,  sir,  there  can  be  no  disputing  anything 
so  cleariy  put,"  observed  one  of  the  scholars. 

"  Now  mark  you  this,  my  masters,"  continued 
the  young  traveller,  with  a  more  profound  gravity ; 
^^  there  never  yet  was  an  instance  of  a  ghost  who 
appeared  without  proper  apparelling — none  so  abo- 
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minably  ill-behaved  as  to  shew  himself  deprived  of 
clothing  of  every  kind." 

^^  Nay,  so  horrible  improper  a  thing  cannot  be 
conceived  of  them,"  said  the  other. 

<^  Indeed,  I  thought  as  much,"  added  William 
Shakspeare.  ^^  Now  there  is  a  ghost  of  a  person  of 
worship  seen,  just  as  he  used  to  be  when  be  liyed. 
How  came  he  with  a  doublet  ?  Garments  have  no 
souls  as  I  have  ever  heard;  and  therefore  neither 
hose  nor  trunks,  nor  cloaks,  nor  hats,  nor  apparel 
of  any  kind  can  be  ghosts.  And  how  can  they 
be  worn  of  a  ghost  being  of  substance  as  they  must 
needs  be,  not  being  of  the  immaterial  nature  of  a 
spirit  ?  If  the  latter  as  hath  been  credibly  affirmed, 
can  slide  through  the  crack  of  a  door  with  eaaBf 
there  is  no  clothing  of  ever  so  fine  a  fabric  but 
what  cannot  help  staying  behind  at  such  a  time; 
and  so  leave  the  poor  ghost  without  a  thread  to 
cover  him.  And  when  a  ghost  standeth  before  any 
person,  his  gannents  being  heavy,  and  he  so  exr 
ceeding  light,  they  must  needs  fall  to  his  heels  for 
lack  of  proper  support, —  to  the  horrible  scandal  of 
all  decent  spectators." 

The  Oxford  scholars  looked  as  perfectly  puzzled 
as  it  was  possible  for  any  men  to  be ;  and  evidently 
knew  not  what  to  say  on  so  perplexing  a  matter, 
for  they  h:id  wit  enough  to  see  there  could  be  but 
two  conclusions  to  such  an  argument,  which  were 
a  sort  of  Scilla  and   Charybdis  to  the  theory  of 
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ghosts ;  for  if  they  would  affirm  ghosts  went  without 
cloathing — seeing  that  none  could  be  had  of  any 
material  that  would  stay  on  a  shadow  for  a  single 
moment — they  would  put  themselves  against  the 
best  authorities  that  had  writ  or  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject, all  of  whom  vouched  for  their  being  properly 
clad   in  ordinary  tiring;  and  if  they  ventured  to 
maintain  garments  might  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  ghosts,  they  by  it  expressed  their  conviction, 
that  every  article  of  apparel  was  possessed  of  a 
soul,  which  they  knew  to  be  a  proposition  so  con- 
trary to   common   sense,  no  sober  person   would 
allow  of  such  a  thing  for  a  single  instant  Doubtless 
the   young    traveller   felt  famous    satisfaction    at 
having  brought  these  rare  logicians  to  so  complete 
a  nonplus,   for  truly  they  seemed  to  have  been 
struck  with  a  sudden  dumbness.     At  last  one  ac- 
knowledged that  what  had  just  been  advanced,  in- 
volved an  argument  the   which  had  never  been 
started  before,  and  he  was  not  then  prepared  to 
give  it  answer,  as  it  required  a  monstrous  deal  of 
profound  thinking,  it  was  of  so  abstruse  a  nature ; 
and  the  other  followed  with  something  to  the  same 
purpose :  and  presently  they  managed  to  turn  the 
disputation  into  another  channel. 

In  this  way  the  whole  party  proceeded  on  their 
journey ;  the  only  variation  being  some  of  them 
would  occasionally  get  out  of  the  waggon  and  walk 
by  the  side  of  the  waggoner,  amongst  whom  the 
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youthful  Shakspcare  might  be  found  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other,  enquiring  of  him  the  names 
of  the  places  they  passed  through,  and  of  the  Sedr 
mansions  of  persons  of  worship  that  lay  within  sights 
for  it  was  a  most  welcome  relief  to  the  former  after 
having  been  thoroughly  tired  of  the  humours  of  his 
companions,  to  delight  himself  with  observing  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  different  classes  of  persons  he  met 
on  the  road.  Every  face  bore  to  him  signs  of  a 
certain  character,  no  two  of  whom  seemed  to  be 
alike ;  and  from  these  he  could  in  his  own  mind, 
read  the  history,  habits,  and  thoughts,  of  all  he 
gazed  on.  Mayhap,  a  great  portion  of  this  was 
mere  speculation — nevertheless,  it  served  to  be- 
guile the  time  with  a  very  fair  entertainment. 

^^  And  what  place  come  we  to  next,  Master 
Giles  ?"  enquired  he  of  the  waggoner. 

"  Oxford,  an'  it  please  ye,"  replied  the  man. 

<^  Do  we  make  any  stay  there  ?"  asked  the  other. 

<^  Ees,  maister,  we  bide  a  whole  night  at  comely 
Mistress  D'Avenant's,  at  the  Crown  Inn,"  answered 
the  waggoner,  seemingly  endeavouring  to  attend  to 
his  horses  and  his  companion  at  the  same  time. 
*'John  lyAvenant  hath  just  taken  her  to  wife. 
Coom,  Bess  !  put  thee  best  leg  forrard— do  now,  I 
prythee? — and  Is'e  warrant  ye  she's  as  seemly  a 
hostess  as  ever  drew  spigot     Mather-a-way !" 

^^  Doubtless  an  hour  or  so  with  a  pretty  woman 
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maketh  your  journey  to  be   all  the  pleasanter/' 
observed  the  young  traveller. 

^^Doant  it  thoa!"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  a 
grin  that  displayed  a  pair  of  jaws  of  extraordinary 
capaciousness.  *^  Gogs  wouns,  maister  I  When  it 
be  my  good  hap  to  get  me  along-side  the  shafts  o' 
so  goodly  sweet  a  creature  as  Mistress  D'Avenant, 
I  feels  my  heart  for  to  pull  stronger  nor  the  best 
beast  o'  the  whole  team. — 6ee-whut !  get  thee 
along,  I  tell  thee  ! — and  I  takes  it  as  daintily  as  a 
forehorse  going  down  hill.  Body  o'  me  I  when 
she  bringeth  me  a  pint  o'  tickle  brain,  and  letteth 
her  sloe-black  eyes  to  rest  upon  me,  whilst  I  be 
a  fumbling  o'  the  money  out  o'my  leathern  purse, 
I  feels  so  dizzy,  and  so  strange,  and  so  full  o'  mon- 
strous sweet  pleasantness  fro'  top  to  toe,  I've  no 
more  heed  o'  the  waggon  than  the  waggon  has  o' 
me." 

*^  Methinks,  by  this,  you  must  be  in  love  with 
the  good  dame,"  said  his  companion  jestingly. 
**  But,  surely  you  will  not  think  of  doing  mine  host 
of  the  Crown  so  ill  a  turn,  as  to  be  a  loving  of  his 
wife  when  you  stop  at  his  house  ?" 

"Wouldn't  I  thoa?"  cried  Giles,  with  an  inex- 
pressible sly  wink  of  his  somewhat  roguish  eyes,  as 
he  lifted  his  cap  with  his  left  hand  and  scratched 
his  head,  countryman  fashion.  "  As  far  as  I  can 
guess,  I  doant  take  a  waggoner  to  be  any  more  free 
of  temptation  than  another  man,  but  if  any  manner 
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of  man  whatsoever  can  come  within  the  glance  o* 
Mistress  D'Aveuant's  sloe  black  peepers^  and  not 
think  within  himself  how  blessed  would  be  his  con- 
dition were  he  John  D'Avenant,  and  John  D^AYe- 
nant  he — he  must  needs  be  such  a  mortal  as  be 
clean  different  from  the  ordinary  sons  of  Adam.** 

This,  and  other  conversation  to  the  same  purpose^ 
excited  some  fiunt  curiosity  in  the  young  traveller 
to  behold  her  whose  charms  had  made  so  forcible  an 
impression  on  the  susceptible  heart  of  Master  Giles; 
and  this  curiousness  of  his  in  due  time  was  indulged. 
At  their  entrance  into  Oxford,  which  was  at  dusk 
of  the  evening,  the  two  scholars  left  the  waggon,  and 
it  proceeded  leisurely  along  till  it  stopped  in  the 
yard  of  the  Crown  Inn.  It  was  too  dark  to  di^ 
tinguish  objects  very  clearly,  but  as  far  as  could  be 
judged  of  it,  the  inn  was  a  capacious  building  well 
accommodated  for  its  purposes.  Lights  were  stream- 
ing from  many  casements,  and  the  burthen  of  a 
popular  ballad  came  in  full  chorus  from  one  of 
them.  A  door  being  open,  figures  could  be  seen 
moving  about  in  the  red  glare  of  the  kitchen* fire; 
and  on  a  cry  being  raised  of  "  The  waggon  I  the 
waggon  I  Here  be  Master  Giles  come,  mistress  I** 
two  or  three  persons  came  rushing  out. 

'<  John !  prythee  make  all  speed  to  kelp  the 
travellers  out  I "  cried  a  female,  who  was  fi^proacfaing 
with  a  lighted  candle,  which  she  shaded  with  her 
hand. 
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•*  Ay,  sweetheart !  I'll  be  with  thee  on  the  instant," 
replied  a  young  man  coming  after  her,  and  then 
calling  into  the  house,  exclaimed — <<  Come  Ralph  ! 
Come  Robin  I  Wilt  be  all  night  a  bringing  of 
those  steps?" 

**  Welcome  to  Oxford,  good  friends !"  cried  the 
first  speaker,  very  pleasantly,  as  she  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  waggon. 

<<  Hal  Master  Giles,  how  dost  do?"  said  the 
other,  cordially  greeting  the  driver  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  Bravely,  Master  D^Avenant,  bravely !"  replied 
he.  ^  And  your  fair  mistress.  Body  o'  me,  an' 
she  doant  look  more  bloomingly  than  ever !" 

*<  Marry,  Master  Waggoner !  when  am  I  to  come 
to  my  full  bloom,  think  you  ?''  said  the  first  speaker, 
with  a  pretty  laugh,  as  she  lefit  him  to  pay  attention 
to  her  new  guests.  William  Shakspeare  was  assisting 
his  fellow  travellers  to  alight,  but  he  could  not  help 
turning  round  to  take  note  of  this  Mistress  IK  Ave- 
nant;  and  in  honest  truth  he  saw  before  him  as 
delicious  a  face  as  any  man  need  desire  to  see,  with 
lustrous  dark  eyes,  rich  complexion,  and  a  most 
bewitching  mouth— glowing  as  it  were,  under  the 
light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  candle,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  becoming  head-tire. 

"  Take  him  down  gently,  I  pray  you,  good  sir,  for 
he  is  exceeding  weak,"  said  the  tender  mother,  as 
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the  young  trayeller  was  helping  her  sick  son  out  of 
the  waggon. 

*'  Tmly,  he  shall  be  as  tenderly  handled  as  if  his 
own  kind  mother  were  a  helping  him,"  replied  he; 
this  gentle  speech  of  his  brought  on  him  the  notice 
of  the  pretty  hostess,  who  looked  with  a  pleased 
surprise  at  beholding  of  so  handsome  manly  a  youth. 
In  due  time  all  had  alighted.  The  Woodstock  man 
had  already  departed.  The  mother  and  child,  with 
the  old  dame,  led  the  way — the  latter,  as  usual, 
making  herself  wondrous  gracious  with  the  host; 
and  the  youthful  Shakspeare  walking  last,  by  the 
side  of  his  comely  hostess,  with  whom  he  appeared 
already  to  be  aflPording  some  pleaidng  entertainment, 
for  she  manifestly  took  his  converse  with  infinite 
satisfaction.  The  waggoner  stood  behind,  gazing 
after  the  last  two  as  he  scratched  his  head,  with  a 
look  as  though  he  had  much  rather  Mistress  D* Ave* 
nant  had  stayed  where  she  was,  or  that  her  com- 
panion had  come  to  any  inn  at  Oxford  save  the 
Crown. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  trustiest,  lovingest  and  gentlest  boy 
That  ever  master  kept. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  love  of  boys  unto  their  lords  is  strange : 
I  have  read  of  wonders  of  it.     Yet  this  boy, 
For  my  sake  (if  a  man  may  judge  by  looks 
And  speech)  would  outdo  story.     I  may  see 
A  day  to  pay  him  for  his  lojralty. 

Ibid. 

Ah  !  dere  God  1  what  mai  this  be 
That  alle  thing  weres  and  wasteth  awai ; 

Frendschip  is  but  a  vanjrte 
Unnethe  hit  dures  all  a  day. 

Vernon  MS. 

Alas! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters ;  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service. 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Shakspeare. 

"  What  dost  think  of  my  lord's  new  page?"  en- 
quired the  grave  old  butler  of  the  equally  grave  old 
housekeeper  of  the  Lord  Urban,  as  they  sat  together 
in  a  small  chamber  adjoining  the  buttery  of  the 
earl's  mansion,  taking  of  their  morning  repast. 

<^  Truly  a  most  well  favoured  youth  and  a  gentle, 
replied  the  old  dame.     <'  I  be  hugely  mistaken  in 
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him,  good  Adam,  an'  he  be  not  of  a  most  kindly 
disposition.  Never  saw  I  youth  so  courteous^  and 
yet  so  humble  withal.  He  is  ever  ready  to  do  all 
manner  of  friendly  offices  to  whoever  he  cometb 
anigh;  and  yet  of  such  humility  as  he  seemeth, 
there  is  a  look  and  behaviour  with  him  that  is  ma- 
nifestly much  above  the  service  he  hath  put  himself 
upon." 

*^  Ay,  Joyce,  that  hath  struck  me  more  than 
once,"  observed  Adam.  ^  But  there  is  another 
thing  which  I  have  observed  in  this  Bertram,  in 
which  he  differs  greatly  from  youths  of  his  own  age^ 
as  far  as  I  have  seen — and  this  is,  his  constant 
refraining  from  all  kinds  of  pastime.  Despite  of 
hb  apparent  cheerfulness  I  cannot  help  thinking  he 
hath  some  secret  sorrow  which  he  alloweth  to  prey 
on  his  gentle  nature.  I  have  not  lived  these  years 
without  acquiring  some  cunning  in  observing  of 
faces ;  and  I  do  detect  in  his  such  signs  as  assure 
me  he  is  in  no  way  happy." 

*<  Perchance  that  shall  make  him  the  better  com* 
pany  for  my  lord,"  said  Joyce.  "  Indeed,  they  are 
so  like  in  their  humours,  methinks  they  cannot  help 
taking  to  each  other  with  a  mutual  good  wilL  It  is 
evident  the  page  loveth  his  lord,  he  speaketh  of  him 
so  fondly,  and  attendeth  on  him  with  so  afieetionate 
a  reverence ;  and  as  it  appeareth  to  me,  the  earl  is 
wonderfully  partial  to  his  young  attendant,  for  he  ia 
never  easy  save  when  he  b  present." 
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"  Truly  I  think  so,"  added  the  old  butler. 

<<  I  marvel  he  hath  not  come,"  observed  the 
housekeeper. 

**  He  tasteth  nothing  himself  till  his  master  hath 
sufficed  himself,"  replied  Adam;  << and 'tis  as  pretty 
a  sight  as  can  well  be  seen,  to  note  how,  with  what 
store  of  sweet  persuasions,  the  page  getteth  his  lord 
to  partake  of  the  dainties  he  setteth  before  him,  till 
he  hath  made  a  fair  meaL  But  here  cometh  his 
light  footstep  along  the  passage." 

The  next  minute  the  youth  who  had  been 
William  Shakspeare's  fellow  traveller  entered  the 
chamber,  clad  like  a  page  in  the  Kvery  of  the  Lord 
Urban,  with  sword  and  dagger,  much  improved  in 
his  looks,  though  still  of  a  more  delicate  appearance 
than  is  common  with  one  of  his  age.  Ck)urteously 
he  saluted  the  two  ancient  domestics,  in  a  manner 
as  gentle  as  if  they  were  his  good  parents  rather 
than  his  fellow  servants,  and  took  his  place  beside 
them,  accepting  what  they  helped  him  to  with 
abundance  of  thankfulness,  and  ohly  regretting  he 
should  put  them  to  such  trouble.  And  this  be- 
haviour of  his  so  took  the  hearts  of  old  Adam  and 
his  companion,  that  they  a^qpeared  as  if  they  could 
not  do  half  enough  to  shew  how  wondrously  it 
pleased  them. 

^<  And  how  fareth  our  noble  master,  sweet  sir?" 
enquired  the  housekeeper. 

^*  He  mends  apace,  good  dame,"  readied  the 
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youth.  ^<  Indeed,  I  am  now  in  hopes  he  may  be 
got  out  altogether  of  his  unhappy  firennes  and  ter- 
rible sad  fits  of  melancholy.  Alack !  'tis  a  mo6t 
grievous  thing  so  noble  a  gentleman  should  be  in  so 
sad  a  case  as  he  is  !" 

<<  Ah !  that  is  it,"  exclaimed  Adam,  sorrowfiilfy. 
*^  But  dost  know  what  great  cause  he  hath  had  tor 
such  deep  sadness?" 

^*  Nay,  not  a  word  of  it,"  answered  Bertram ; 
<'  nor  am  I  in  any  way  desirous  to  learn,  miless  my 
lord  think  it  fit  I  should.  I  only  know  he  is  a  most 
unhappy  gentleman,  and  methinks  that  should  be 
enough  knowledge  for  me  to  strain  my  exertions  to 
the  utmost,  to  lead  him  into  more  pleasing  feelings." 

^'  I  do  famously  approve  of  such  discretion,"  said 
the  old  dame ;  and  then,  as  was  customary  of  her, 
recommenced  pressing  him  to  make  a  better  meaL 
'*  Truly,  never  met  I  any  person  with  such  strange 
lack  of  appetite,"  she  added,  on  finding  her  endea- 
vours of  no  avail.     "  O'  my  word,  you  must  not 
hope  to  attain  any  stoutness  of  flesh,  go  you  on  with 
so  poor  a  stomach.     But  mayhap  there  are  other 
things  you  might  more  relish.     There  is  a  fair  por^ 
tion  of  a  roast  kid  now,  cooked  but  yesterday,  that 
would  make  most  delicate  eating  for  your  break&st, 
that  I  will  get  for  you,  please  you  to  say  you  could 
fancy  it — or  I  will  have  for  you  a  tender  pullet 
broiled  on  the  instant,  an'  you  tell  me  you  have  a 
mind  for  so  nice  a  dainty." 
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"  Indeed  I  thank  you  very  heartily,  I  am  well 
content  with  the  excellent  bountiful  meal  I  have 
made,"  replied  the  page.  Thereupon  the  old  butler 
entreated  him  to  make  a  more  prodigal  use  of  the 
ale  on  the  table,  or  allow  of  hb  fetching  him  a  cup 
of  choice  malmsey  or  canary :  but  the  youth  cour- 
teously thanked  him,  yet  could  not  be  induced  to 
taste  a  drop  more  beyond  what  he  had  drank. 
Immediately  after  this,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
chamber  came  to  tell  Bertram  his  lord  wanted  him ; 
upon  which  he  made  what  haste  he  could  towards 
that  part  of  the  building  where  the  earl  had  chose 
to  lodge  himself.  Whilst  the  youth  is  making  his 
way  through  the  long  passages  and  broad  staircases 
of  this  goodly  mansion,  the  reader  shall  at  once  be 
transported  to  the  Lord  Urban's  chamber. 

It  was  a  gloomy  apartment  of  some  dimensions, 
lighted  only  by  a  window  of  stained  glass.  On  one 
side  of  it  was  a  large  book^case,  well  stored  with 
volumes  of  different  sizes — the  chimney-piece  was 
carved  all  round  with  armorial  bearings,  in  almost 
numberless  different  compartments-the  chairs  and 
couches  were  covered  with  the  same  dark  tapestry 
as  the  panels,  and  the  table  in  the  centre  bore  a 
coverlet  of  some  black  stu£^  ornamented  with  a 
deep  border  of  the  same  colour.  At  the  end  of  the 
chamber  opposite  the  book-case,  on  each  side  of  the 
window,  were  two  large  portraits,  in  carved  oak 
frames, — one  a  handsome  young  knight,  in  full  ar- 
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mour,  doubtless  meant  for  the  earl  in  his  joanga 
(lays;  and  the  other  was  completely  hid  under  a 
black  clotk  There  were  two  doors  to  this  chamber, 
one  of  which  was  the  entrance,  and  the  other  led 
into  an  anti-chamber  where  the  page  slept,  and  to 
the  earl's  bed-chamber,  which  was  beyond  it.  Then 
was  no  sign  of  living  thing  near,  sa^e  a  fine  gie^ 
hound  that  was  listlessly  stretching  himself  by  sliding 
his  fore  paws  close  together  along  the  glossy  flooring 
till  they  were  thrust  out  their  full  length,  and  Asd 
he  would  make  a  fiEunt  sort  of  whining  as  be  loohsd 
about  and  found  himself  alone. 

Presently,  a  noise  like  the  turning  of  a  key  was 
heard,  which  made  the  dog  somewhat  more  atten- 
tive, but  instead  of  looking  towards  either  of  the 
doors,  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  di£ferent  directiooi 
and  the  next  moment  a  concealed  door  was  seen  to 
open,  and  thereat,  with  exceeding  cautiousnesi^  tiw 
Lord  Urban  made  his  appearance,  clad  in  a  snit  of 
black  velvet,  and  looking  as  if  moved  with  so  Mon- 
strous a  sadness  no  heart  could  live  under  it.  After 
closing  the  door  as  cautiously  as  he  had  opened  it^ 
the  earl  flung  himself  into  a  couch,  and  with  SB 
aspect  of  a  most  woeful  sort,  he  fixed  his  eyos  ob 
the  black  curtain  that  covered  the  picture.  AM  this 
while  it  was  evident  his  mind  was  in  great  trodUs. 
His  lips  would  move  and  curl  into  struigis  sob* 
pressions,  far  from  pleasing;  his  eyes  seemed  to 
strain  as  if  after  some  object  that  was  fading  hom 
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their  sight,  and  then  he  would  start  back.  His 
breast  heaved,  and  his  fiEtce  grew  clouded.  He 
would  frown  till  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  ap* 
peared  to  be  so  pressed  and  squeezed  together  they 
must  needs  crack — and  draw  in  his  lips  so  long  and 
strongly,  his  mouth  disappeared  under  the  beard  of 
the  lower  part  of  it  The  greyhound  looked  as 
though  he  had  again  compoaed  himself  to  sleep; 
yet  would  he  open  his  eyes  and  fix  them  on  his 
master  with  a  curious  interest^  at  erery  start  or 
sudden  exclamation  the  earl  made. 

<<'TwaA  a  rightful  deed!"  muttered  the  Lord 
Urban,  in  deep  thick  tones  that  spoke  a  far  pro- 
founder  meaning  than  the  mere  word»  conveyed^ 
<<  'Twas  a  just  vengeance  I  The  greatly  guilty 
should  be  greatly  punished  1"  Presently  a  strong 
shuddering  passed  over  him,  and  his  aspect  changed 
from  a  severe  sternness  to  a  painfiiL  melancholy. 
^^'Twas  a  most  infamous  deedl"  exckhned  the 
earl,  in  broken  accents  that  were  scaree  audible ; 
^<  a  deed  by  which  I  have  £Drfeited  all  reputation 
here,  and  hope  hereafter.  An  unknighdy  deed — 
a  cowardly  deed — a  most  horrible  base  murder  I 
Ha  I"  screamed  the  unhappy  man,  when,  on  raising 
his  eyes,  he  met  those  of  his  page^  upon  whom 
he  hastily  rushed,  and  seized  by  the  throat  as 
though  he  were  about  to  strangle  him.  <<  Dost 
come  prying  and  listening,  fellow  I    Nay — ^nay-^*^ 
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he  added,  as  suddenly  letting  go  the  youth  as  he 
had  laid  hold  of  him.  ^^  I  mean  thee  no  hurt, 
boy  ! — O'  my  life,  I  will  not  harm  thee.  But  why 
didst  enter  without  knocking?  ** 

^^  I  knocked  many  times,  my  lord,  but  you  an- 
swered me  not,^  replied  Bertram,  with  more  sym- 
pathy in  his  looks  than  fear.  *^  And  you  having 
sent  for  me  pressingly,  I  made  bold  to  enter  without 
further  delaying." 

"  Right,  boy,  right ! "  said  his  lord  hurriedly.  "  I 
did  send  for  thee  I  remember  me  well,  and  doubts 
less  I  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  mine  own  thoughts 
to  take  any  heed  of  thy  knocking.  But  didst  hear 
me  say  anything  discreditable  ? — Ought  to  my  dis- 
advantage?    Spoke  I  at  all  of ."     The  earl 

seemed  as  though  the  word  choked  him,  for  he 
could  not  speak  it,  and  wrung  the  hand  of  his  young 
attendant,  which  he  had  a£Pectionatly  seized  when 
his  humour  changed  from  its  sudden  furiousness, 
and  turned  away. 

^^  Alas,  my  lord,  such  I  have  heard  too  often  to 
pay  them  any  manner  of  heed,"  answered  Bertram 
sorrowfully.  ^^  They  are  but  the  natural  oflEq>ring 
of  your  phrenzy — that  none,  who  know  you,  and 
love  you,  would  take,  save  as  evidence  of  your  ex- 
ceeding unhappiness." 

^^  And  dost  not  believe  I  have  committed  such 
wrongful  act  as  I  have  declared?"  enquired  the 
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Lord  Urban,  again  taking  his  page  kindly  by  the 
hand,  and  looking  into  his  face  with  a  countenance 
of  sadness  mingled  with  affection. 

"  How  could  I  credit  so  intolerable  a  thing?" 
exclaimed  the  youth.  ^^  Methinks  the  generous 
treatment  I  have  received  at  your  hands  would 
suffice  to  plant  your  nobleness  firmly  in  my  opinion, 
but  what  I  have  seen  of  your  other  actions  is  of 
the  like  honourable  character;  and  surely  these 
common  acts  are  the  properest  evidence  to  judge 
you  by — against  which  the  idle  sayings  of  your  dis- 
tempered fancy  can  weigh  only  as  a  feather  in  the 
balance.'' 

^^  True,  boy,  true,*'  cried  the  earl,  a  faint  smile 
making  itself  visible  on  his  noble  features,  as  he 
more  tenderly  pressed  the  hand  he  held  in  his  own. 
^^  Such  things  must  need  be  of  my  mind's  disorder. 
I  cannot  be  so  horrible  base  a  wretch  as  I  do  some- 
times think  myself.     I  do  assure  thee  I  have  been 
in  wonderful  reputation  of  the  noblest  persons,  for 
all  truly  famous  and  noble  qualities.     Indeed,  I 
have  been  from  my  youth  ready  to  cast  aside  every 
one  thing  most  valued,  rather  than  the  slightest 
blemish  should  rest  upon  my  honour.     Surely  then 
it  cannot  be  I  should  in  a  moment  thrust  away 
from   me   the  fame   I  had  laboured  so  long  and 
well  to  acquire,  and  do  so  cruel  a  deed  all  men  that 
knew  it  would  cry  shame." 


B2 
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*■■  It  u  too  improbabte  to  be  ronsHi^red  J  w- 
ment,  dit  lord,"  refJieil  his  young  mmpaEMr. 

''And  vet  thou  tiioiresi  not  the  provoaiiK 

that  may  lead  to  juch  thiDgs,"  added  hi?  Ii>ni.  ^:!i 

a  iDorv  toiichia^  eame^tness.    '■It s«emeiliioi» 

the  rent-  hoiionrablest  sort  of  man  may  be  nai- 

dened  by  wrong  into  the  ihewlog  oi  such  nototiw 

ill  behariour.    'J'hou  art  too  young  to  judge  oldiii 

'iTiou  canst  not  yet  enter  into  the  feelinas  of  a  an 

«Jn»  having  attained  the  highest  eminrace  ot'  noHfr 

iitfss,  in  extreme  confidence  be  shall  so  ii?e  aitd  6e- 

on  a  sufldei)  /indeth  hiinself  reduced  to  the  Icma 

base  abjcctness,  by  one  nho  was  the  laiit  of  ail o 

his  ex/»cctation  to  do  him  any  eyiL" 

"Trufj,  J  iterer  heard  of  so  iuplenacai^' Ob- 

seneil  tlw  jMge. 

"  Dor(btIt':>s  'tis  someirbat  nm,'  aid  the  Mit 

"  But,  prytbec,  get  me  a  book  and  md.    I  «nU 

be  ainuBwl  out  of  this  hunroar.    Fefieh  the  a 

goodly  romance  liiou  wert  engaged  upon  yv 

day."    The  page  cheerfully  did  as  he  wtu  ni^Di 

iWieving,  by  so  doit^,  he  shouM  b 

<>1  his  unhapj)ines5 ;  and  pre 

'"    a  cliftir  witij  a  huge  i 

lufncvd  nvidiDg  of  ti 

"^■rtntn   fitutodf  I 

inui-b  mtBTw 
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tui 


taken  with  the  book  as  himself^ — but  such  wa«  tur 
from  being  the  case,  for  though  die  earl  at  fint  ap* 
peared  attending  to  what  was  being  reail  U>  him, 
in  a  few  minutes  it  was  evident  from  the  litaiifevi 
expression  of  his  countenance,  bis  mind  mw  i-b- 
grossed  by  a  very  different  matter.  A  IwlU/w  f^tjan 
at  last  forced  the  page  to  desist  awhile  fran  im 
reading. 

'llie  noble  features  of  the  eari  avm  tfjttm\t 
black  and  distorted,  as  though  under  th«  inltiiaii  it 
a  great  agony— his  eyes  with  a  wd  ftiitowi  mttttg 
at  vacancy,'  and  his  hands  elenchtnf  fart  tttMMr 
of  the  chair  on  whidi  be  nt  hii  kmi  kmtmg 
fDrwaid)  one  leg  under  tha  imI  Mf  ^  ^tm 
pnJMtiiig  iiiay  bvfbn  hfai  h  M4*»  ** 
attitude  as  stmined  a 

"Murder!"  mutlan 
tones  Berlram  bad  ever  hmA    •^^  m 
Oh,  most  base  deed  I    01^  \ 
upon  mine  honour  t 
Kopu  ration  I  I 
who  slandetelh  1 


It  please  youi 
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him  from  his  strange  fancies.  At  this  the  latter 
started  of  a  sudden,  and  grasped  his  young  com- 
panion's arm  with  both  his  hands,  staring  upon  him 
with  a  somewhat  bewildered  gaze. 

^^  Ha !  what  dost  say,  boy  ?  "  hastily  enquired  he, 
just  above  his  breath,  as  it  were. 

^^  I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  not  to  allow  of  these 
violent  terrible  fits  to  get  so  much  the  better  of 
you,"  replied  Bertram,  in  a  most  earnest  voice^  and 
with  a  look  of  deepest  sympathy.  ^<  Believe  me, 
there  is  no  one  person  anywhere  nigh  unto  you, 
who  would  breathe  one  word  but  to  your  well-de- 
served praise.  It  grieveth  me  to  the  heart  to  see 
so  noble  a  gentleman  so  moved.  I  marvel  such 
gloomy  shadows,  the  mere  cheats  of  a  disorcfered 
mind,  should  have  such  power  over  your  excellent 
sweet  nature." 

^^  I  do  believe  thou  lovest  me,  boy,"  said  the 
earl,  taking  the  other's  hand  in  his  wonted  kind 
manner. 

^^  Ay,  that  do  I,  right  heartily,  my  lord!"  ex- 
claimed the  youth,  with  a  most  convincing  sincerity. 
^^  I  love  you  for  your  truly  noble  character — such 
as  I  have  heard  from  divers  of  your  honest  fiedthful 
servants — for  the  greatness  of  your  heart  and  ho- 
nourableness  of  your  conduct — as  shewn  in  a  long 
career  of  truly  glorious  deeds — for  your  bountiful 
generousness  of  disposition  to  every  distressed  poor 
person  of  whose  wants  you  can  gain  intelligence; — 
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and  I  love  you  for  your  noble  behaviour  to  myself 
— the  very  creature  of  your  prodigal  kindness — 
whom  you  have  saved   from  the  horriblest  evils 
humanity  can  endure.    You  found  me  with  nought 
else  to  recommend  me  to  your  notice  but  the  des- 
perateness  of  my  state.     You  took  charge  of  me, 
attended  me  as  a  dear  friend  rather  than  a  master; 
gave  back  to  me  the  health  which  long  suflTering 
had  deprived  me  of;  and  the  home  that  villainy 
had  forced  me  from;  and  yet,  with  the  full  con- 
fidence of  a  perfect  honourable  nature,  up  to  this 
hour  you  have  aflTorded  me  all  the  succour  I  needed, 
without  asking   me  one  word  of  the  cause  that 
brought  me  into  such  necessity.     I  might  not  be 
the  thing  I  seemed— perchance,  one  quite  unworthy 
of  your  smallest  esteem ;  but  out  of  your  ovm  abun- 
dant goodness,  you  found  me  such  qualities  as  I 
most  needed,  and  took  me  into  your  service,  with- 
out trial,  question,  or  doubt.     Truly,  my  lord,  me- 
thinks  you  have  given  me  great  cause  to  love  you." 

^^  I  bless  the  hour  I  met  thee  in  the  wood,''  said 
the  Lord  de  la  Pole,  with  affectionate  earnestness. 
"  I  have  received  more  comfort  of  thy  untiring 
heed  of  me  than  have  I  known,  I  scarce  can  say 
the  day  when,  it  seemeth  so  long  since.  I  will 
prove  anon  how  much  I  do  esteem  thy  loving 
service." 

"^^  I  care  to  have  but  one  proof,  an'  it  please  you, 
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my  lord,"  said  Bertram,  <*  and  that  is  what  I  haTO 
been  labouring  for  to  gain  all  this  time.** 

"  Ay,  indeed?  Pry  thee  say  what  it  is?"  asked 
the  earl. 

^  It  is  but  to  have  you  return  to  the  gallant  ac- 
tivity and  proper  cheerfulness  shewn  by  you  in  times 
past,"  replied  his  young  companion.  At  hearing 
this  the  Lord  Urban  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  Ah,  boy,  that  can  never  be  !"  said  he,  with  a 
deep  sad  emphasis  that  went  direct  to  the  hearer^s 
heart, 

"  Try,  my  lord,  I  beseech  you,**  added  the  other 
imploringly.  ^^  Hie  you  to  court,  and  doubt  not 
the  example  of  your  nobleness  would  be  of  especial 
advantage  to  every  gallant  spirit  that  shall  there  be 
found.  Take  your  proper  place  among  the  power- 
fullest  lords  of  the  realm,  and  be  ever  ready  to 
a£Pord  them  that  counsel  which  your  experience 
teacheth  you — or  be  as  you  have  so  often  been  be- 
fore, the  valiant  leader  of  the  chivalry  of  Elngland, 
bearing  your  resistless  banner  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  battle." 

^^  Ay,  talk  of  these  things,  boy — talk  of  them  as 
long  as  thou  wilt ! "  exclaimed  the  earl,  as  a  gieam 
of  proud  triumph  seemed  shining  in  his  eyes.  <<  I 
was  not  always  as  I  am.  There  hath  been  many  a 
hard  fought  field  wherein  my  spear  and  curtle-axe 
have  done  notable  service.     Those  were  glorious 
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days,^ — those  were  gallant  scenes.  The  neighing  of 
the  war  steed,  as  he  rusheth  to  the  conflict  at  the 
piercing  cry  of  the  trumpet,  soundeth  in  my  ears 
even  now, — and  the  waving  pennons,  and  the  glit- 
tering lances,  and  the  resistless  rush  of  knights  and 
men-at-arms,  again  return  to  mine  eyes.  I  feel 
stirred  in  every  vein.  Methinks  I  could  seek  the 
enemy  with  all  the  valour  of  my  early  manhood, 
and  raise  the  same  resounding  war  cry  that  hath 
made  the  fiercest  of  the  battle  to  rage  around  me 
wherever  I  passed." 

^^  Ay,  that  could  you,  my  lord,  I  would  wager 
my  life  on  it!"  cried  the  page,  delighted  beyond 
measure  to  notice  such  a  humour  in  the  earl. 
<<  England  hath  still  enemies  to  subdue — and  there 
yet  remain  for  her  gallant  defenders  many  hard 
fought  fields  to  be  won.  Would  you  remain  in  in- 
glorious ease  when  the  foes  of  your  country  are 
striving  for  her  overthrow,  and  give  yourself  up  to 
a  vain  grief  when  the  dangers  that  threaten  the 
land  require  you  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  ?  1  be- 
seech you  free  yourself  from  the  trammels  of  your 
sorrow — don  your  favourite  armour — bestride  your 
choicest  steed — call  to  your  standard  the  old  com- 
panions of  your  valour,  and  speed  wherever  glory 
is  to  be  gsuned  or  wrong  redressed ;  and  be  assured 
that  not  only  shall  the  greatness  of  your  fame  ex- 
ceed your  former  reputation,  wherever  your  name 
can  be  heard,  but  that  you  shall  enjoy  such  con- 
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UmU  such  marvellous  oomfort,  and 

nmwi  httppirusfMs  as  have  never  visted  joa  all  four 

lifi)  Iwfore." 

^*  Ah  lK>y,  thou  knowest  nothing  of  what  I  hatv 
i«M(hin)(l/'  aiiMwonKl  the  Lord  Urban,  and  to  bif 
('orfi|mtiioti'H  v.xceediug  disoontentation,  mamfrttly 
in  iM  cotiiploU)  H  HUfiiicw  as  ever.  ^  Tboaqieakest 
ill  Diifiro  i^nonincci  else  wouldstthou  have  refindned 
fniiii  HO  \mrUwX  a  mockery  as  speaking  to  me  of 
ImppiiiOMN.  lie  sure,  tliat  were  I  not  held  to  tUs 
ii|H)i  hy  II  cliiiin,  from  which  nought  but  tbe  grave 
(*iiii  n^ldiiM)  me,  lon^  ore  this  I  would  have  toogiit 
in  tlin  tliicki^Mt  of  tlie  enemy  a  death,  by  which  my 
niitiip  tni^hi  ohiiiin  that  honour  which  hath  been 
(l<«iiio(l  U)  my  life.  Comfort !"  exclaimed  he,  in 
toni^M  HvnrvAi  urtiruliiU),  as  he  let  go  the  hand  he  had 
\iM  NO  lon^.  <<  I'rythee,  speak  not  to  me  such  a 
'  word  ii^iii ; "  and  ho  saying,  he  rose  from  hb  seat, 
mid  niowly  traced  his  way  out  of  the  chamber. 

Itertrum  ^nzed  after  him,  with  eyes  full  of  the 
t<itMl(*n*Ht  solicitudes  and  remained  for  some  mo- 
niuiitN  iifu^r  his  lord  had  disappeared,  in  a  deep 
revoric*  of  thought 

It  may  bo  taken  as  an  invariable  truth,  that  a 
truly  honourable  mind  is  ever  a  confiding  one,  and 
taketli  every  fairapi)earanco  to  be  what  it  resembles. 
Doubt  and  suspicion  belong  only  to  the  meaner 
sort.  Those  whose  intentions  are  thoroughly  honest 
put  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  dealings  of  their 
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associates;  and,  when  once  opinion  getteth  to  be 
fixed  in  them  of  an  another's  worthiness,  a  prejudi- 
cial thought  finds  such  difficulty  of  entrance  to  their 
unsuspecting  minds,  that  it  requireth  some  extra- 
ordinary evidence  before  it  will  be  entertained. 
Thus  was  it  with  this  youth.  Of  his  lord's  nobility 
of  character  he  had  formed  so  strong  a  conviction, 
from  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  of  him,  that  such 
a  thing  as  suspecting  him  of  a  dishonourable  action, 
was  utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  there- 
fore, all  the  Earl's  self-accusations  and  dark  allu- 
sions the  other  could  only  treat  in  the  manner 
already  described,  as  distempered  fantasies  arising 
firom  the  gloomy  melancholy  in  which  he  had 
indulged,  as  the  page  had  heard,  since  the  death  of 
his  Countess. 

And  thus  it  went  on  for  many  months,  the  faith- 
ful Bertram  striving  all  he  could  to  win  the  Earl 
from  the  terrible  sorrow  with  which,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  his  lord  was  afflicted;  and  ever  ima^ning  he 
was  succeeding  in  his  endeavours,  till  some  violent 
fit  of  frenzy  would  make  its  appearance  in  the 
object  of  his  grateful  love,  and  prove  how  little  he 
had  gained  by  his  a£Pectionate  painstaking.  He 
had  observed,  with  some  marvelling,  that  when  he 
had  lefl  the  Earl  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
chamber  that  served  for  his  library,  on  his  return 
he  was  sure  to  find  him,  either  gloomily  abstracted, 
or  in  some  violent  excitement     Sometimes,  long 
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fits  of  dreadful  self-reproach  would  follow,  and  at 
others,  he  would  fiercely  insist  he  had  done  a  right 
thing.  In  the  end,  he  was  sure  to  relapse  into  his 
customary  sadness,  from  which  it  was  with  exceed- 
ing difficulty  he  was  thoroughly  roused.  It  dianced 
to  hap,  that  wanting  Lord  de  la  Pole  on  one  occa* 
sion,  to  acquaint  him  with  something  he  had  forgot, 
Bertram  returned  to  the  library,  where  be  had  left 
him  a  few  minutes  since,  and  not  finding  him  there, 
there  waited,  believing  the  Eari  had  retired  to  his 
bed-chamber. 

Finding  his  lord's  stay  was  longer  than  he  anti- 
cipated, he  took  up  a  book  and  sat  himself  down. 
He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  reading,  when  he 
heard  a  noise  close  to  him,  and  glancing  towards 
the  spot  whence  it  proceeded,  to  his  exceeding  won* 
der,  beheld  a  portion  of  the  book-case  open  like  a 
door,  and  immediately  after,  the  Earl  enter  the 
chamber  by  its  means,  and  close  it  carefully  after 
Iiim.  It  was  manifest  the  Lord  Urban  had  no 
expectation  of  finding  his  page  where  he  was  at  that 
time;  for,  on  the  instant  he  caught  sight  of  him,  he 
started  with  a  sudden  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
his  look  was  angry,  and  his  manner  more  severe 
towards  Bertram  than  ever  the  youth  had  known 
it  to  be. 

<^  How  darest  thou  come  here  unhid  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  Earl,  as  with  folded  arms  he  regarded  his  youth- 
ful companion  with  a  stem  scrutmy.     ^  Dost  seek 
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to  pry  into  my  secret  ?  Have  I  then  all  this  time 
been  but  encouraging  a  pitiful  spy,  who  laboureth  to 
thrust  his  curiousness  into  my  most  hidden  af- 
fairs, that  he  might  betray  me  to  the  world?" 

^^  My  lord !  my  lord  I  believe  me,  I  never  enter- 
tained so  base  a  thought,"  replied  the  page,  much 
affected  his  lord  should  think  so  ill  of  him. 

"  Wilt  promise  never  to  divulge  what  thou  hast 
seen?"  enquired  the  Lord  de  la  Pole,  with  in- 
creased earnestness. 

^^  In  very  truth,  my  lord,  I  never  should  have 
mentioned  it  to  any  person  living  if  1  thought  you 
so  desired,"  said  the  other. 

^'  Swear  it  I"  cried  the  Earl,  suddenly  grasping  his 
companion  firmly  by  the  wrist,  seemingly  violently 
agitated.  ^'  Down  on  thy  knees  and  swear  by  all 
thy  hopes  of  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  thou  wilt 
hint  to  none  there  is  other  entrance  to  this 
chamber  save  those  with  which  all  are  acquainted." 
The  page  knelt  as  he  was  desired,  and  repeated,  as 
his  companion  stood  sternly  over  him,  the  form  of 
the  oath  he  was  required  to  take. 

*^  As  heaven  is  my  witness,  you  need  no  oaths  to 
bind  me  to  your  will,"  urgently  exclaimed  the  youth. 

The  Earl  appeared  scarcely  satisfied  even  by  this 
solemn  security  he  had  exacted.  He  was  still 
showing  most  undeniable  signs  he  was  terribly  in- 
fluenced by  some  dark  passion,  for  anger  flashed 
from  his  eyes,  and  distrust  appeared  in  every  feature 
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of  his  countenance;  bis  breathing  was  hard  and 
loud,  and  at  every  gasp  of  breath  his  breast  heaved 
as  though  it  would  force  its  fastenings. 

<^  Be  assured,  my  lord,  I  am  your  obedient  poor 
servant,  and  would  die  rather  than  betray  any 
secret  you  might  entrust  me  with,"  continued  the 
other.  ^'  But  it  grieveth  me  to  the  heart  you  should 
think  so  ill  of  me.  I  could  bear  anything  rather 
than  you  should  doubt  of  my  entire  allegiance. 
Other  friend  than  you  1  have  none  in  the  wide 
world,  and  therefore  what  could  induce  me  to  play 
the  traitor  to  your  confidence.  I  beseech  you,  my 
lord,  put  away  so  ungracious  a  thought  As  I  trust 
in  God's  mercy,  I  have  done  nought  to  merit  it.** 

<^  Well,  well,  boy,  perchance  I  have  been  too 
hasty,"  replied  the  Earl,  somewhat  moved  by  the 
touching  earnestness  of  the  youth's  speech.  *<  But 
never  stay  in  this  chamber,  even  for  a  minute,  when 
I  am  not  present  I  should  have  told  thee  of  this, 
my  desire,  sooner,  but  it  never  struck  me  there 
would  be  necessity  for  it" 

The  promise  was  cheerfully  made,  and  the  Lord 
Urban's  customary  kindness  returning,  all  trace  of 
mpleasantness  speedily  vanished  from  both. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Should  we  disdain  our  vines  because  they  sprout 
Before  their  time  ?     Or  young  men  if  they  strove 
Beyond  their  reach?    No ;  vines  that  bloom  and  spread 
Do  promise  fruit,  and  young  men  that  are  wild 
In  age  grow  wise. 

Greehe. 

Chlorb,  farewell  I    I  now  must  go, 

For  if  with  thee  I  longer  stay, 
Thy  eyes  prevail  upon  me  so 

I  shall  prove  blind  and  lose  my  way. 
Faroe  of  thy  beauty  and  thy  youth, 

Among  the  rest  me  hither  brought : 
Finding  this  fame  fall  short  of  truth 

Made  me  stay  longer  than  I  thought 

Waller. 

Prince  Henry,  Where  shall  we  take   a  purse  to-morrow, 
Jack? 

Faktaff.  Where  thou  wilt  lad.    I  *U  make  one ;  an  I  do  not, 
call  me  a  villain  and  baffle  me. 

Shakbpeare. 

The  best  room  at  the  Crown  Inn  at  Oxford  was 
filled  with  noisy  boisterous  students,  most  of  whom 
were  seated  at  a  long  table  covered  with  drinking 
vessels,  at  the  top  of  which  was  no  other  person  than 
William  Shakspeare,  for  whom,  indeed,  all  had 
assembled.  The  two  scholars  that  had  been  his 
fellow  travellers  in  the  waggon,  spread  amongst 
their  acquaintance  of  their  different  eollegesi  the 
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fame  of  the  young  countryman  who  had  so  channed 
them  with  his  eloquent  sweet  rhetoric,  and  this  pre- 
sently brought  whole  companies  of  students  to  see 
this  marvellous  person.  They  were  so  delighted 
with  his  ready  wit  and  admirable  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  manner  of  subjects,  that  they  increased 
his  reputation  so  over  the  university,  the  dwelling 
of  John  D'Avenant,  large  as  it  ivas,  could  scarce 
contain  the  wonderful  great  press  of  guests  dmt 
flocked  into  it  Doubtless  this  made  the  cause  of 
such  famous  custom  to  be  in  especial  liking  widi 
mine  host — but  independent  of  these  considerations, 
he  could  not  help  relishing  his  guests  society,  it  was 
so  full  of  cheerful  ease  and  pleasant  humour ;  and 
as  for  mine  hostess,  if  there  existeth  any  language 
in  a  pair  of  lustrous  dark  eyes,  she  did  discourse  to 
him  right  eloquently  of  the  favour  in  which  he  was 
held  by  her. 

Doubtless  these  latter  would  gladly  enough  hsve 
kept  their  young  guest  where  he  was,  but  he  had 
expressed  his  determination  to  start  for  London  the 
following  morning,  and  this  becoming  known^  the 
scholars  must  needs  give  him  a  parting  entertain- 
ment, and  therefore  were  they  crammed  so  tUck 
in  that  chamber*  Divers  were  thronging  up  to  the 
head  of  the  table,  wine  cup  in  hand,  to  pledge  hin, 
and  there  was  a  monstrous  shaking  of  handa  and 
shouting  of  good  will ;  others  were  talking  mcnm 
the  table,  or  leaning  over  others  to  daiDi  the 
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tion  of  a  distant  fellow  student  Mistress  D'Ave- 
nant  was  attending  to  her  numerous  guests  as  well 
as  she  could,  now  listening  with  pretty  coquetry  as 
one  of  the  mad  youths  retained  her  by  the  hand,  as 
he  whispered  something  in  her  ear,  which  was  sure 
to  be  followed  by  a  box  of  his  own  from  the  comely 
woman,  thou^  not  one  that  argued  any  great  spite* 
fulness,  and  the  oflfender  would  laugh  as  if  he  had 
performed  some  exquisite  mischief;  and  presently 
answering  the  numberless  sweet  compliments,  which 
poured  on  her  from  every  side,  with  some  sprightly 
jesting  speech,  which  appeared  to  put  every  hearer 
into  a  sudden  extacy. 

A  party  had  got  hold  of  her  husband  in  a  comer, 
and  were  trying  him  with  all  the  forms  of  pleading 
used  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  he  appeared  to  tal^ 
the  jest  very  pleasantly,  defending  himself  with  what 
wit  he  had,  and  leaving  his  case  to  the  merciful 
consideration  of  his  judges.  Another  party  in 
another  comer  were  dancing  of  a  measure  to  their 
own  singing.  Such  a  curious  hum  of  voices  surely 
hath  rarely  been  heard  before.  Sometimes  the 
speeches  were  in  Latin,  and  at  others  English. 
Here  was  shouted  the  fag  end  of  a  macaronic  verse, 
there  the  well  known  burthen  of  a  popular  ballad ; 
and  this  was  mingled  ^th  a  din  of  cries  for  more 
wine  to  the  drawers ;  a  knocking  of  cups  and  flasks 
to  attract  the  attention  of  their  companions,  and 
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peals  of  laughter  so  long  and  loud  it  would  often 
out-drown  every  other  noise. 

'<  Will  Shakspeare !  Will  Shakspeaie  r  bawled 
several  of  the  revellers  at  the  table. 

<<  What  wouldsty  my  hearts  of  oak  ?'  replied  their 
companion,  almost  hid  amongst  the  throng  at 
laughing,  riotous  scholars^  who  had  left  their  seats 
the  better  to  enjoy  his  admirable  jests. 

*<  Prythee  heed  not  those  knaves  of  BalioV  said 
a  round  faced  stout  little  fellow  at  his  elbow,  who 
made  himself  the  noisiest  and  merriest  of  the  whole 
party. 

^^  *  Knaves  of  Baliol/  thou  Brazen-nose  cal^^  ex- 
claimed, from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  a  tall  youth 
with  long  hair,  and  a  nose  that  served  his  associates 
as  a  peg  to  hang  their  jests  upon,  it  was  of  so  un- 
usual a  length.  ^<  Away  with  thee,  thou  cinnamon 
rogue !  What,  because  thou  art  a  lord,  shalt  thou 
call  names?  Though  thou  lookest  so  merry,  thou 
art  but  a  sorry  lord.  I  would  carve  a  lord  out  of 
a  piece  of  ginger,  and  he  should  givie  a  nobler 
flavour  to  a  bowl  of  toast  and  ale,  than  wouldst  thorn 
to  a  butt  of  malmsey." 

^'  Out  on  thee,**  replied  the  young  nobleman. 
**  Truly  thou  art  a  famous  carver,  for  thou  hast 
carved  thy  nose  to  a  fine  point  I  would  I  could 
^y  as  much  for  thy  wit :  and  thou  hast  monstrous 
need  of  ginger,  for  there  shall  be  found  more  savour 
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in  a  dry  buiscuit  than  can  be  got  out  of  thee  after 
eyer  such  pressing.** 

^*  Nay,  press  him  not  too  hard,  I  prythee/*  said 
another,  whose  face  appeared  as  red  as  though  it 
would  have  outglowed  the  rising  sun.  **  At  so 
3ocial  a  meeting  I  should  not  like  to  see  any  bones 
broke." 

<^  What  dost  say,  thou  salamander?'  cried  the 
scholar  of  Baliol  somewhat  incensed  at  this  sly 
allusion  to  his  poorness  of  flesh.  ^^  Go  and  cool  thy 
red  hot  aspect  in  tiie  river,  it  causeth  the  whole 
place  to  feel  like  an  oven,  it  bumeth  so  terribly." 

^^  As  I  live  he  will  make  the  place  too  hot  to  hold 
diee,  anon,"  observed  a  companion,  mischievously. 
**  If  thou  wouldst  not  have  us  all  roasted  alive,  blow 
tK>t  on  him  good  Martlemas." 

**  Pooh,"  exclaimed  he  of  the  red  face.  **  The 
nose  of  such  a  bellows  must  needs  carry  too  small  a 
wind  to  inflame  me." 

**  My  nose  in  thy  teeth,  fellow !"  cried  Master 
Martlemas,  in  a  rage. 

^'  I  thank  thee  very  heartily,  but  I  want  not  so 
delicate  a  toothpick,"  drily  replied  the  other,  to  the 
infimte  amusement  of  his  companions. 

<^  O  my  life,  have  I  got  amongst  a  party  of  cun* 
ning  limners,  my  masters."  Here,  exclaimed 
William  ^akspeare,  good  humouredly.  ^*  Never 
6aw  I  sueh  cleverness  in  taking  off  features."  The 
laughter  which  followed  this  conceit,  restored  every 
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one  to  an  amicable  pleasantneflB  on  die  imtant; 
but  such  choice  spirits  could  never  keep  together  a 
moment,  without  a  trial  of  their  young  wits^  and 
therefore  no  opportunities  were  aUowed  to  pass  in 
which  one  could  aim  his  weapon  at  another. 

<<  Sweet  Mistress  D* Avenant !  **  whispered  a  hand- 
some youth,  as  he  caught  his  hostess  round  die 
waist  as  she  was  passing  him.  <<  By  those  two  lus- 
trous stars  of  love,  I  swear  I  have  a  most  infinite 
affection  for  thee.  Contrive  for  me  a  private  meet- 
ing, I  will  give  thee  good  proof  of  it.'* 

<^ Canary,  did  you  say,  my  lord?*  enquired  the 
pretty  woman  aloud,  with  a  provoking  indifferent 
aspect,  as  she  ^ded  out  of  his  embrace — ^mndi  to 
the  dissatisfietction  of  the  enamoured  noble. 

<<  Hither  my  delectable  dainty,  Hebe!'*  cried 
another  close  at  hand.  **  Brew  us  another  pottle 
of  Sack,  and  look  thy  sweetest  the  while— -I  wanant 
it  shall  want  no  sugar.** 

<<  O'  my  word,  I  would  it  were  so.  Master  Lamp- 
rey," said  Mistress  D^Avenant  archly.  ^  I  could 
make  conserves  with  little  trouUe  and  small  ex- 
pense ;  and  who  knows  but  in  time  I  should 
to  such  exceeding  skill  in  the  producing  of 
subtleties,  I  might  have  an  Oxford  scholar  or  two 
done  in  sugar.*' 

<'  Make  choice  of  me^  1  prytliee,  for  thy  fint  ex- 
periment,'' murmured  one  at  her  elbow.  <*  I  would 
give  thy  tempting  lips  most  delicious  entertaimaMBt,* 
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<<  Methinks  you  are  sweet  enough  upon  me  as  it 
ist"  replied  the  pretty  hostessi  in  the  same  merry 
humour.    **  But  I  care  not  to  make  a  trial  of  you 
provided  you  allow  yourself — as  it  is  necessary  in 
such  cases — to  simmer  over  a  good  fire  till  you  are 
reduced  to  a  proper  consistence^  and  I  have  scum 
off  of  you  every  portion  of  what  grossness  you  have.'* 
This  speech  was  followed  by  the  hearty  laughing 
of  all  within  hearing  of  ity  for  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  was  far  stouter  of  fledi  than  any 
in  the  room — indeed^  he  was  of  a  singular  corpu- 
lence'for  his  years* 

<<  Prisoner  at  the  bar !"  cried  one,  with  a  famous 
mock  seriousness,  who  acted  as  judge  in  the  little 
court  who  had  been  trying  their  host    ^  After  a 
long  and  most  impartial  trial,  you  have  been  con- 
demned by  a  jury  of  good  men  and  true,  on  the 
testimony  of  divers  most  approved  witnesses,  whose 
evidence  hath  not  been  shaken  one  tittle  by  your 
defence,  to  be  a  most  notorious  traitor  and  horrible 
offender  against  a  certain  very  just  and  proper  law, 
made  and  provided  for  the  express  comfort  of  tlus 
good  city  of  Oxford — to  wit,  that  all  the  comeliest 
damsels  within  a  circuit  of  five  miles  more  or  less^ 
are  and  ever  must  be  wards  of  the  very  worshipful 
the  scholars  of  the  University,  with  whom  can  no 
man  living  contract  a  marriage,  without  first  ob- 
taining their  privity    and   consent     You    John 
D*Avenanl»  have  dared  wickedly  to  seek  after  the 
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truly  exoellentest  Cedrest  creature  that  e?er  deserved 
to  be  in  such  covetable  wardship^  and  with  a  meet 
monstrous  horrible  Tillainy  that  all  honest  men 
must  needs  stand  aghast  at,  you  have  taken  h^  to 
wife  against  the  law  aforessdd,  and  against  the  in- 
clinations of  divers  honourable  members  of  the  very 
worshipful  gentlemen  scholars,  who  desired  her  for 
their  own  particular  delectation* 

'<  Silence  in  the  court  there  I**  shouted  the  judge 
as  if  in  a  terrible  seriousness,  for  many  were  taking 
the  jest  very  merrily.  <<  Master  Attorney  I  am 
shocked  to  see  you  so  behave  yourself  at  so  awful  a 
moment" 

'^  My  lord,  I  humbly  beg  pardon,**  answered  a 
merry  varlet,  who  seemed  to  be  doing  all  he  conid 
to  keep  in  his  laughing ;  but  the  jests  and  mirthftd 
behaviour  of  certidn  of  the  jury  and  his  brother 
counsellors,  were  such  as  might  provoke  the  mirth 
of  a  more  serious  man. 

<<  Prisoner  at  the  bar  I"  continued  the  judges 
waxing  more  ludicrously  solemn  as  he  proceeded. 
^*  It  becometh  to  be  now  my  painful  duty  to  pass 
on  you  your  sentence.  Hope  not  for  mercy^  for^ 
roethinks,  guilt  such  as  yours  ought  to  expect  none. 
I  grieve  to  see  so  young  a  person,  and  one  of  othei^ 
wise  good  character,  take  to  the  doing  of  so  insoflfor- 
able  an  offence.  But  it  is  evident  you  have  lacked 
good  counsel  abominably.  Had  you  sought  myadf 
now,  previous  to  your  marriage  with  that  exquisite 
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sweet  creature,  I  doubt  not  it  would  have  been  to 
botli  our  contents.  I  would  have  paved  the  way 
for  your  obtaining  your  honest  desires,  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  should  have  done  nothing  un- 
lawful 

«  Master  Attorney ! "  cried  the  judge,  with  a 
notable  grave  dignity,  as  a  roar  of  laughter  broke 
from  that  unlawyer-looking  person,  <^  see  I  any 
more  of  this  unseemly  conduct,  I'll  commit  you  for 
contempt/'  Then  he  added,  turning  to  the  culprit, 
who  strove  ^  he  could  to  keep  a  serious  counte- 
nance, though  with  but  an  imperfect  success. 
**  John  D'Avenant,  it  would  be  but  a  proper 
punishment  of  your  horrible  crime  to  pass  on  you 
the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law,  but  in  consider- 
ation of  this  being  your  first  (^ence,  and  out  of 
regard  for  your  youth  and  inexperience,  I  make 
this  your  sentence — Your  wife  shall  be  kissed  before 
your  face,  and  you  shall  yourself  appoint  the  per- 
son to  execute  that  punishment  Officers,  keep 
fast  the  doors.'* 

In  a  moment  some  hastened  to  prevent  Mbtress 
D'Avenant's  escape,  and  others  crowded  round  her 
husband,  recommending  themselves  as  capital  exe- 
cutioners who  whould  do  their  office  neatly,  with 
as  little  pain  as  need  be.  The  uproar  of  voices  was 
greater  than  ever,  and  nothing  but  shouting  and 
la  ughing  prevdled  all  over  the  chamber.  The  young 
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husband)  who  was  rather  of  a  more  earriess  kOe 
humour  than  was  proper  for  one  in  Ida  Tocationf 
though  he  never  took  so  much  heed  of  his  hand- 
some wife  as  was  necessary,  liked  not  these  wild 
scholars  to  be  over  familiar  with  her,  and  he  wooMf 
if  he  could,  have  done  away  with  the  sentence ;  but 
he  knew  full  well  the  sort  of  characters  he  had  to 
deal  with,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
submit  with  a  good  grace.  A  thought  suggested 
itself  to  him  that  it  was  better  lus  wife  shoold  be 
caressed  by  a  stranger  who  was  not  like  to  see  her 
again,  than  by  one  who  would  remain  in  the  ueigfa* 
bourhood,  and  might  perchance  seek  opportunities 
for  obtaining  a  repetition  of  such  pleasure— -ther^ 
fore,  to  the  importunities  of  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  he  presently  named  William  Shak- 
speare  as  the  person  who  should  fulfil  the  sentence. 
Amid  all  this  din  and  very  Babel-Uke  oonfinkm 
of  tongues,  the  young  traveller  had  been  engaged 
in  an  interesting  discussion  with  one  or  two  kmdred 
minds  he  had  discovered  amongst  the  mass^  but 
when  he  was  called  on  to  do  the  duty  assigned 
him,  he  rose  nothing  loath,  and  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  jest  very  readily.  In  a  very  shoit  time 
the  busy  laughing  scholars  cleared  the  taUe  for  to 
be  the  place  of  execution,  and  a  certain  divinhj 
student  there  present,  was  appointed  to  be  the 
prisoner's  ghostly  comforter,  and  to  preach  a 
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mon  on  the  subject,  for  the  edification  of  all  pre* 
sent — at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  sentence  was 
to  be  carried  into  efiect. 

<^  Truly,  my  masters,  tliese  are  most  sad  doings," 
exclaimed  Mistress  D' Avenant,  who  was  fast  held  by 
two  young  men,  who  took  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  constables.  "  I  marvel  you  should  behave 
so  uncivily  against  a  poor  woman  who  hath  done 
no  ill  to  any  of  you*"  Thereupon,  the  judge  very 
gravely  told  her  that  the  coarse  of  justice  must  not 
be  perverted  for  the  favouring  of  any  individual ; 
and  the  preacher  commenced  a  famous  lecture  on 
the  duty  every  person  oweth  to  those  put  in  autho- 
rity over  tbera*  In  this  way  she  was  brought  to 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  table-- her  husband  at 
a  short  distance,  also  held  by  two  scholars,  with  the 
preacher  at  his  elbow,  Indding  him  repent  of  his 
sins  fur  his  time  was  come— William  Shakspeare 
close  by,  gravely  asking  of  his  pardon,  swearing  he 
bore  him  no  malice,  but  did  his  terrible  office 
because  he  was  bound  by  his  duty  so  to  do ;  and 
the  judges,  assisted  by  the  sherifi  and  constables 
that  stood  upon  the  stools  round  the  table,  were 
commanding  silence  from  their  riotous  mad-cap 
companions  on  the  floor. 

Then  the  preacher  began  his  sermon,  and  such  a 
sermon  as  he  then  delivered  had  never  been  heard 
there  or  any  where  else.  He  started  with  endeavouiw 
ing  to  prove  the  necessity  there  was  for  the  further- 
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aDce  of  the  public  morals,  that  learned  peraoitt 
should  possess  and  keep  in  their  charge  all  comely 
maidens  of  a  tender  age, — for  they  being  wiser  than 
any  other  class,  had  alone  the  discretion  necessary 
for  the  proper  brining  up  of  such  gentle  creatures. 
No  doctrine  was  ever  considered  half  so  orthodox; 
but  the  preacher  seemed  inclined  to  put  it  beyond 
the  possibility  of  cavil,  for  he  presently  fell  to  quoting 
divers  of  the  Fathers — brought  forward  long  pas- 
sages from  the  writings  of  the  most  famous  tbeo-* 
logians,  and  referred  to  what  had  been  laid  down 
on  the  subject  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in 
various  bulls  published  by  the  most  influential  of 
the  Romish  pontiffs;  and  this  was  done  with  so 
earnest  a  seriousness,  that  many  did  imagine  that 
such  things  had  really  been  said  and  written. 

"  Oh,  fine  preacher !"  cried  one. 

*^  Thou  shalt  be  a  bishop^  Sir  Topas !''  exclaimed 
another* 

^'  Marry,  thou  wouldst  convert  a  dead  Indian, 
thou  speakest  so  movingly,"  added  a  third.  Others 
compared  him  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  some  ques- 
tioned him,  how  he  stood  affected  towards  martyi^ 
dom—-  he  appeared  so  fit  for  it  But  the  preadier 
went  on  as  gravely  as  he  could,  and  then  alluded  to 
the  unhappy  man  who  had  fallen  under  the  yen* 
geance  of  offended  justice,  and  begged  the  prayen 
of  all  good  Christians  in  his  behalf,  seeing  that  he 
was  about  making  amends  for  the  wrong  he  had 
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done,  through  punishment  by  the  secular  arm* 
Then  he  recommended  the  culprit  to  their  chari- 
table thoughts  with  such  a  monstrous  earnestness — 
drawing  so  pitiful  a  picture  of  the  terrible  sufferings 
he  was  about  to  undergo — that  the  hearers  fell  to 
wailing  and  weeping  most  woefully* 

<^  Alack,  that  any  man  should  come  to  so  miser- 
able an  end  I"  moaned  Master  Lamprey. 

^<  And  one  that  sold  such  brave  liquor  too !"  cried 
Master  Martlemas,  in  still  more  doleful  accents* 

llien  the  preacher  concluded  with  a  famous  ex- 
hortation to  his  auditory  ever  to  bear  in  mind  the 
notable  example  now  set  before  them ;  and  having 
gained  from  the  culprit  that  he  confessed  the  justice 
of  his  sentence,  and  was  ready  to  meet  his  punish^ 
ment,  master  sheriff  called  forward  the  executioner 
to  do  his  duty  without  delay ;  whereupon  William 
Shakspeare  readily  stepped  up  to  Mistress  D'Ave- 
nant,  who  looked  as  though  she  had  not  made  up 
her  mind  whether  to  make  a  struggle  or  take  the 
matter  quietly. 

<^  I  pray  you,  most  sweet  hostess,  to  pardon  this 
my  compulsory  duty,"  said  the  executioner,  as  se- 
riously as  any  of  them.  *<  I  assure  you,  were  I  not 
bound  by  a  superior  power,  I  would  not  do  it — at 
least  I  would  not  do  it  so  publickly — I  would  spare 
you  all  this  painful  exposure.  I  would,  believe  me.^ 
<<  Away  witli  you !  O*  my  word,  'tis  a  shame 
you  should  play  such  a  jest  upon  me,"  answered 
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Mistress  lyAvenant,  as  she  made  some  shew  ot 
struggling,  but  it  was  of  so  slight  a  sort  that  very 
little  sufficed  to  overcome  it,  and  the  next  mmute 
every  one  had  demonstration  the  awful  sentence  of 
the  law  had  been  carried  into  effect  Tlus  was 
followed  by  shouts  of  triumph  from  some,  and  cries 
of  condolence  by  others,  to  the  now  liberated  hus- 
band and  wife ;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  whole 
party  again  found  their  places  at  the  table,  and 
were  jesting,  drinking,  and  laughing  as  fiimously  as 
ever.  Mistress  D^Avenant  scolded  her  partner 
right  eloquently,  for  allowing  of  such  scandalous  be-" 
h&viour,  and  mine  host  assured  her  he  would  gladly 
have  helped  it  if  he  could :  but  she  did  not  seem 
to  be  quite  comforted  with  such  excuses — for  all 
which,  it  was  confidently  believed  by  some,  she  was 
not  the  least  pleased  of  the  company. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  great  cry  for  William 
Shakspeare  to  sing  them  a  song.  Tliis  he  had 
already  done  several  times,  so  much  to  the  delight 
of  his  hearers,  that  they  seemed  as  though  they 
could  never  have  enough  of  such  delicious  min- 
strelsy; nevertheless  they  promised,  wonld  he  &voar 
them  with  one  more,  they  would  be  content.  After 
requesting  their  indulgence  for  a  simple  ditty — tlie 
only  thing  he  could  at  the  present  moment  call  to 
his  mind — he  sang  the  following  verses;  the  rmsy 
scholars  the  whilst  hushed  to  as  complete  a  peace 
as  if  none  were  in  the  chamber. 
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A   SONQ   OF   FRIENDSHIP. 

**  Sweet  friends  1  let  Pleasure's  social  law. 

Our  souls  to  genial  thoughts  dispose. 
For  life's  rich  stream  doth  freely  thaw, 

And  bloom  and  son  smile  where  it  flows. 
*Tis  now  with  us  the  budding  May, 

From  nature's  bank  let's  firedy  borrow,— 
Around  our  maypole  dance  to-day, 

Our  fates  may  make  us  pipe  to-morrow. 

^  Dear  friends  I  the  rosy  mom  is  ours 

To  sport  away :  the  hunt  is  up ! 
But  crown  your  game  with  twin-like  flowers — 

The  brimming  heart  and  brimming  cup. 
Now  Phoebus  glows  through  all  the  east, 

And  joy,  our  lord,  hath  banish*d  sorrow ; 
Then  haste  to  take  his  welcome  feast — 

Our  fates  may  make  us  fast  to-morrow. 

-**  Brave  friends !  let  Time  no  vantage  gain. 

Entrench  your  camp,  your  wants  provide ; 
Whilst  Youth  and  Love  your  fight  sustain, 

You  may  for  years  his  siege  abide. 
As  friendly  looks  shed  round  their  light. 

From  star  or  moon  you  need  not  borrow ; 
Enjoy  them  while  they  shine  to-nigbt— 

Our  fiites  may  queach  their  beams  to-iiiorrow.'* 

Universal  were  the  plaudits  which  followed  the 
conclusion  of  William  Shakspeare's  singing,  and 
well  deserved  were  they  too,  out  of  all  doubt;  for 
in  the  belief  that  this  was  the  last  night  he  should 
see  the  friendly  company  around  him,  he  put  such 
expression  into  the  words  as  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  no  other*     Perchance  the  greater  portion 
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of  his  new  acquaintances  saw  in  him  only  an  ex* 
ceeding  pleasant  person,  but  he  was  regarded  in  a 
much  more  brilliant  light  by  some  two  or  three 
present;  whom,  with  that  unerring  sympathy  whidi 
leadeth  great  minds  to  their  fellows,  he  had  singled 
out  from  their  more  noisy  companions,  to  shew  to 
them  somewhat  of  his  true  nature*  As  they  listened 
to  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  his  language,  and  pei^ 
ceived  how  pregnant  it  was  with  new  and  profound 
meanings,  they  did  marvel  exceedingly ;  and  as  the 
natural  nobility  of  the  man  developed  itself  before 
their  amazed  glances,  there  entered  into  their  hearts 
a  loving  reverence — the  worship  of  true  greatness 
among  kindred  natures— they  had  never  felt  during 
their  whole  lives.  It  was  far  into  the  evening  be- 
fore the  party  broke  up,  and  it  ended  with  abun- 
dance of  noisy  good  wishes  from  the  thoughtless 
many;  and  earnest  hopes  of  again  meetings  from 
the  dbceming  few. 

When  the  young  traveller  rose  in  tiie  morning  to 
continue  his  journey,  he  found  Mistress  D'Avenant 
in  a  diamber  by  herself,  putting  his  things  together 
ready  for  his  taking  with  him.  She  was  a  woman 
as  far  superior  in  mental  as  she  was  in  personal 
endowments  to  persons  in  her  sphere  of  life;  for 
her  natural  strong  mind  had  been  carefully  culti- 
vated ;  and  possessed  of  such  gifts,  she  was  the  very 
sort  of  woman  that  would  most  appreciate  a  man  so 
prodigally  garnished  ^th  admirable  qualities  as  was 
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her  youthful*  guest  Her  marriage  had  not  been  one 
of  affection,  and  her  husband  quickly  proved  him* 
self  a  person  whose  weakness  of  character  she  could 
'hold  in  no  esteem.  Her  superior  intellect  soon 
exerted  its  proper  influence,  which  he  very  readily 
acknowledged,  leaving  his  a£Bsdrs  to  her  entire  ma- 
nagement, whilst  he  sought  for  nothing  but  the 
enjoyment  of  his  thoughtless  pleasures;  but  such 
conduct  still  more  lessened  her  respect  of  him ;  and 
when  she  beheld  the  manly  disposition  of  William 
Shakspeare,  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  marvellous 
noble  mind  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  she 
could  not  help  wishing  Heaven  had  blessed  her 
with  so  choice  a  husband.  As  for  the  young  tra- 
veller, he  could  not  avoid  seeing  and  admiring  the 
extraordinary  capacity  his  beautiful  hostess  evinced 
in  such  converse  as  he  had  with  her,  and  the  ex- 
treme perfectness  with  which  she  fulfilled  her  house- 
hold duties ;  and  more  than  once  he  found  himself 
making  comparisons  between  such  estimableness, 
and  the  neglectful  and  obstinate  behaving  of  his 
vain  and  ignorant  wife,  whereby  the  latter's  unwor- 
thiness  was  shewn  in  most  glaring  colours.  At  the 
end,  he  would  grieve  he  had  not  met  with  so  ex- 
cellent rare  a  partner  as  had  John  lyAvenant. 

Having  now  been  staying  at  the  Crown  several 
days,  on  a  footing  of  the  completest  intimacy,  he 
had  ample  opportunity  for  increasing  the  admirar 
tion  be  felt  for  hb  charming  hostess ;  and  she  getting 
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more  knowledge  of  his  notable  ezcellenoes,  laid 
herself  out  to  please  him  as  much  as  she  couUL    It 
ms  a  dangerous  situation  for  two  young  persons,  so 
admirably  gilited  in  mind  and  person,  and  so  un- 
happily accommodated  in  manriage,  to  be  pheed 
in.      Each  could  not  help  desiring  to  be  wdl  es» 
teemed  of  the  other,  as  the  best  token  they  oouU 
have  of  their  own  worthiness;  and  neither  could 
avoid  holding  the  other  first  in  their  esteem,  their 
qualities  were  so  much  more  estimable  than  those 
of  any  person  of  their  acquaintance.     Both  had 
had  but  little  sleep  this  last  night,  through  con- 
tinual thinking  of  the  approaching  separatioD  ;  and, 
earlier  than  usual.  Mistress  lyAyenant  Mt  her 
husband  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  his  eFenii^ 
reyelling,  to  prepare  for  the  departure  of  her  youth- 
ful guest.     When  the  latter  made  his  appear^ 
ance  before  her,  there  was  a  tear  upon  the  long 
lashes  of  her  dark  eyes,  but  she  speedily  commenced 
aflfecting  her  customary  cheerfulness;  and  he  too^ 
merely  addressed  her  with  his  ordinary  gallantry ; 
yet,  in  their  hearts  the  while,  there  were  feelings  as 
different  to  their  outward  conduct,  as  is  light  to 
darkness. 

For  all  this  show  of  indifference,  nrither  oonld 
conceal  from  the  other  the  extent  to  vibidi  tibej 
were  feigning.  The  trifling  speech  which  kept  so 
carefully  to  all  manner  of  matters  of  Httle  moment^ 
as  it  had  nerer  done  before,  grew  less  and  leas,  and 
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dien  came  to  brief  sentences,  spoken  with  tremu- 
lousness,  till,  for  a  time,  words  would  £ul  them 
altogether;  and  the  careless  manner  of  their  be- 
haviour, gradually  left  them  for  an  evident  restless- 
ness, and  such  listless  doing  of  their  occupations, 
as  bore  witness  to  the  extreme  confusion  of  their 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Mistress  lyAvenant  was 
putting  the  last  knot  to  the  little  bundle  of  things 
her  companion  had  brought  with  him,  and  she  was 
engaged  upon  it  with  so  extraordinary  a  care,  pull- 
ing it  to  a  proper  tightness,  and  smoothing  the  folds 
of  the  bundle,  as  though  she  could  never  satisfy 
herself  with  her  work;  and  William  Shakspeare 
dose  beside  her,  was  putting  on  his  left-hand  glove, 
so  deliberately,  and  with  such  prodigious  heed  that 
every  finger  should  fit  well  into  the  leather,  as  if 
such  a  thing  was  an  affiiir  only  to  be  attempted  with 
the  attentiveness  of  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
As  these  things  were  doing,  their  hearts  were  beat- 
ing high  and  wildly,  and  each  felt  the  scarce  en- 
durable struggle  of  the  powerfuUest  impulses  of 
humanity  labouring  for  a  free  existence.  ^<  Well, 
this  must  needs  do,''  said  Mistress  D* Avenant,  with 
a  great  effort,  as  ^e  placed  the  little  bundle  new 
her  guest. 

*^  Oh,  it  will  do  exceeding  well,"  gratefully  re- 
plied he,  pving  it  a  hasty  glance.  He  appeared  to 
have  got  his  glove  on  to  his  liking,  or  rather,  he 
thought  like  his  Mr  companion,  the  time  was  now 
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come  for  action.  He  held  out  Us  ungloTed  hand 
before  her,  and  forced  a  faint  smile  into  his  hand- 
some countenance. 

<<  It  is  full  time  I  should  be  on  my  journey,"  he 
added,  hurriedly;  <<so  now  I  must  take  my  leave  of 
you."  She  seized  his  hand  with  a  very  deqierate 
grasp,  as  it  were,  her  own  trembling  all  the  while ; 
and  looked  up  into  his  eyes  with  a  glance,  whereof 
the  expression  baffleth  all  my  powers  of  description 
— it  was  so  imploringly  tender.  He  continued,  **I 
cannot  attempt  to  thank  you  for  the  very  bountiful 
sweet  kindness  you  have  ^own  unto  me,  since  it 
hath  been  my  good  hap  to  dwell  beneath  this  roof; 
but,  believe  me,  the  memory  of  it  cannot  pass 
away,  as  long  as  my  grateful  nature  beareth  any 
token  of  thought,  feeling  and  life." 

<<  Oh,  sir,  methinks  it  scarce  deserveth  any  men- 
tion," replied  his  beautiful  hostess,  with  such  em- 
phasis, as  words  have  only  when  they  come  cfirect 
from  the  heart,  <<  Had  I  been  a  thousand  times 
more  attentive  to  your  desires,  I  could  not,  in  mine 
own  opinion,  have  done  for  you  one  half  sufficient. 
But  you  are  going.  I  just  begin  to  learn  how  to 
appreciate  your  inestimable  excellences,  when  yon 
hurry  yourself  away ;  and,  perchance,  I  may  never 
have  sig^t  of  you  again." 

<^  O  my  life,  sweet  Mistress  D^Avenant,  I  will 
not  allow  that  to  be,  for  my  own  sake  I"  exckiimed 
her  companion.     <<  Be  assured,  I  know  the  infinite 
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worth  of  the  treasure  I  leave  behind  me  too  well, 
to  neglect  it:  and  of  whatever  I  most  covet  of 
Fortune,  a  speedy  return  to,  and  a  long  continuance 
of  your  generous  behaviour,  have  the  first  place* 
My  only  fear  is,  my  poor  name  may  be  too  speedily 
forgotten." 

<^  Never,  Master  Shakspeare  !''  cried  the  beauti- 
ful woman,  earnestly,  *^  truly  I  must  be  dead  to  every 
sense  of  goodness,  when  my  memory  faileth  me 
on  so  goodly  a  subject.  Believe  me,  in  future 
times,  I  will  look  back  upon  the  days  I  have  known 
you  as  the  very  sunniest  of  my  existence;  and 
might  I  have  any  hope  of  such  enjoyment  again,  I 
could  endure  my  miserable  state  with  a  proper 
patience.  Go,  sweet  sir,  since  it  must  needs  be.  I 
mistake  you,  hugely,  if  you  can  think  ill  of  me  at 
my  now  adding,  you  take  with  you  all  that  I  can 
deem  of  most  sterling  preciousness  in  this  world." 

"  Dear  Mistress  IVAvenant !  assure  yourself  I 
will  essay  all  means  to  deserve  such  honourable 
opinion,"  replied  he,  much  touched  by  this  proof  of 
confidence  in  his  integrity ;  *'  what  my  feelings  are 
for  you  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  express ;  and  yet 
nothing  is  so  true  as  that  their  whole  tendency  is  to 
hold  you  as  a  pattern  of  everything  that  is  noblest 
in  woman." 

Thus  parted  the  youthful  Shakspeare  and  the 
lovely  Mistress  D'Avenant;  and  soon  after  he  was 
once  more  a  traveller,  trudging  his  way  manfully 
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along  the  high  road  with  his  little  burtiien  on  his 
diouider — his  thoughts  looking  towards  Oxford  and 
his  steps  directed  in  the  way  of  London.  Hitherto 
his  journey  had  been  prodnctive  of  infinite  profit  to 
him  in  getting  acquainted  with  the  humoursof  men — 
his  favourite  study ;  but  his  stay  at  the  great  uni- 
versity had  been  prodigiously  to  his  entertainment, 
for  he  visited  every  college,  and  examined  every 
building,  with  an  especial  veneration  for  their 
learned  character,  and  a  particular  deK^t  in  their 
historical  associations.  As  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey  his  mind  dwelt  delightedly  on  the  events  of 
the  preceding  days,  till  it,  at  last,  fixed  itself  with  a 
truly  marvellous  pleasure,  on  the  handsome  yoong 
hostess  of  the  Crown  Inn.  He  could  not  have 
avoided  observing  how  unsuitable  to  such  a  woman 
was  her  husband;  and  it  was  too  apparent  to  him 
that  her  situation  was  &r  from  pleasing  to  her.  To 
be  as  tenderly  esteemed  of  so  admirable  a  creature, 
as  she  had  given  him  reason  to  believe  he  was,  gave 
him  with  an  inexpressible  sweet  pleasure,  a  peculiar 
pride  in  himself,  for  he — in  the  true  spirit  of  noble* 
ness  which  influences  the  high-minded  man  when 
he  findeth  himself  beloved  by  a  worthy  woman- 
looked  upon  it  as  the  chiefest  honour  his  humanity 
could  attain ;  and,  beyond  all  doubting,  there  is  no- 
thing of  which  true  manhood  should  be  so  proud; 
and  when,  ^s  in  this  instance,  a  woman,  so  unhap- 
pily circumstanced,  sheweth  herself  to  be  above  bU 
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petty  prejudices  and  selfiab  cares,  and  declareth  her 
feelings  in  fullest  confidence,  believing  their  cause 
and  their  tendency  to  be  too  exalted  to  produce  any 
base  conclusions,  the  man  must  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
name  he  bears,  if  he  do  not  feel  himself  as  proud  a 
creature  as  may  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 

A  being  so  well-disposed  as  was  William  Shak- 
speare,  most  assuredly  would  appreciate  such  conduct 
at  a  price  beyond  all  telling.    Now,  filled  as  he  was 
by  the  thrilling  impulses  of  early  manhood,  when 
a  sympathy  for  what  is  loveable  stirs  in  every  vein, 
he  was  peculiarly  open  to  favourable  impressions 
from  the  other  sex,  but  his  sense  of  good  which  so 
completely  had  the  custody  of  his  affections,  ex^ 
erted  over  him  a  higher  power,  and  were  directed  to 
better  purposes,  than  could  any  mere  admiration ; 
and  whilst  it  threw  open  his  mind  and  heart  to 
chamber  worthily  the  excellence  of  beauty,  it  kept 
for  them  there  a  still  more  honourable  lodging  for  the 
beauty  of  excellence.     He  felt,  the  whilst,  a  motive 
free  from  selfish  considerations,  for  hitherto  he  had 
sought  but  for  to  raise  himself  and  those  belonging 
to  him ;  but  now  he  would  seek  his  exaltation  rather 
as  a  pedestal  to  place  another's  goodness  at  its 
summit     Mistress  d'Avenant  in  her  avowal,  bad 
exhibited  that  fearlessness,  which  those  only  know, 
who,  whatever  may  be  their  situation,  are  under  the 
noblest  influences.     A  meaner  nature  so  drcum- 
stanced  would  have  sought  to  hide  her  feelings,  and 
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exhausted  the  artillery  of  feminine 
ere  she  would  have  allowed  them  to  be  known;  but 
in  such  a  disposition,  those  feelings  would  have 
argued  a  weakness  and,  perchance,  have  led  to  a 
crime,  whilst  in  the  other,  they  were  an  undeniable 
evidence  of  strength,  and,  more  than  any  other 
thing,  would  have  induced  to  virtue. 

It  is  more  than  idle  for  any  to  assert  that  a 
married  woman  to  love  any  man  save  her  partner, 
b  not  to  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances^  for 
where  she  is  ill-matched,  there  cannot  be  so  nota- 
ble a  way  to  keep  her  to  the  proper  duties  of  good 
wifehood,  than  to  place  her  affections  in  sohcmour- 
able  a  quarter,  she  must  needs  know  that  only  by 
the  most  excellent  behaviour  can  she  be  held  in 
such  esteem  there  as  she  desires — whereof  the  con- 
sequence must  be,  she  will  bear  with  the  humours  oi 
a  bad  husband,  and  shew  a  cheerful  endurance  (rf 
her  unhappy  fate  influenced  by  the  gladdening  hope 
of  gaining  what  she  most  covets.  Deprived  of  so 
comfortable  a  stimulus  the  chances  are  the  unhappy 
wife  would  sink  into  a  miserable  apathy,  or  in  dis- 
gust of  her  condition  would  easily  become  the  prey 
of  any  dishonest  artifices  that  might  be  directed 
against  her  by  a  pretended  lover.  Mayhi^  some 
may  say  such  ennobling  love  so  produced  is  rarely 
to  be  found,  but  I  place  my  faith  too  strongly  on  Uie 
honourableness  of  woman,  to  doubt  it  would  be 
Ceuniliar  enough,  were  men  to  be  met  with  of  mif- 
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ficient  worthiness  to  call  it  into  more  frequent  ex- 
istence. At  least,  such  was  the  affection  with  which 
Mistress  D'Avenant  regarded  the  youthful  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  latter  entertained  it  as  of  such  a  sort, 
and  fully  resolved  it  should  so  continue,  if  its  last- 
ing depended  on  his  efforts  to  deserve  it. 

His  thoughts  very  profitably  employed,  the  young 
traveller  pursued  his  journey.  The  waggon  had 
gone  too  far  to  be  overtaken  by  his  walking,  and 
though  he  was  passed,  or  came  up  to  divers  car- 
riers laden  with  packages  of  all  kinds,  his  expenses 
had  already  so  diminished  his  means,  that  he  found 
himself  unable  to  purchase  a  sitting  in  any  of  their 
carts,  without  leaving  himself  penniless  ere  his 
journey  was  finished.  Indeed,  as  it  was,  by  the 
time  he  reached  Uxbridge,  when  he  had  paid  his 
bill  for  lodging,  he  started  in  the  morning  with  his 
purse  emptied  of  the  last  coin.  This  was  a  disco- 
very that  would  have  come  exceeding  unpleasantly 
to  many  in  a  like  situation  with  himself,  for  he  was 
still  a  good  distance  from  his  destination  and  no- 
thing wherewith  to  get  him  bed  or  board  when  he 
there  arrived ;  but  with  the  eager  hope  of  youth, 
he  trudged  along  in  high  spirits,  fully  convinced 
he  had  but  to  shew  himself  to  the  elder  Bur- 
bage,  and  his  old  acquaintance  would  welcome  him 
with  all  proper  heartiness. 

As  he  was  trudging  manfully  along,  and  had  got 
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within  a  mile  or  so  of  Tyburn,  he  came  up  to  three 
men  dressed  with  some  appearance  of  respectability, 
who  seemed  to  be  comporting  of  themselyea  very 
merrily.  The  one  was  a  stout  fellow  with  a  bold 
swaggering  and  an  impudent  daring  look  with  him, 
his  face  pimpled,  and  his  nose  of  a  somewhat  promi- 
nent redness  about  the  top  of  it.  He  was  attired  in 
an  old  plum-coloured  velvet  doublet — stained  down 
the  front,  as  if  with  wine — his  hose  were  scariet, 
though  the  tint  was  fading  through  dirt  and  age; 
and  his  trunks  had  been  of  an  orange  tawney,  but 
by  this  time  they  were  nigher  of  a  sad  colour.  He 
wore  roses  in  his  shoes,  but  they  looked  as  though 
they  had  grown  in  a  chimney,  and  his  hat  was  of 
that  sort  that  are  distinguished  by  a  high  crown,  but 
a  spectator  might  look  as  high  as  the  skies  and  yet 
see  no  crown  of  any  kind.  His  companions  were  gar- 
mented in  no  better  fashion — one  of  whom,  was 
a  blear-eyed  youth,  with  a  famous  large  mouth, 
drawn  on  one  side  as  though  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  biting  round  a  comer ;  and  the  other  was 
chiefly  noticeable,  for  a  short,  stiff,  red  beard,  that 
stood  out  of  his  chin  like  a  broken  brick  hanging 
over  an  old  door-way.  Por  all  this,  it  was  evident 
they  carried  the  humour  of  lords  with  them. 

*^  f  la,  truly  a  good  jest.  Master  Sugarsop, — a 
good  jest  o'  my  life,"  cried  the  first,  seeming  to  be 
in  a  famous  mood  for  laughing. 
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*'  Bets  on't !''  exclaimed  he,  with  the  wry  mouth, 
**  I  see  not  the  jest  Captain  Sack,  and  if  a  jest  it  be 
I  like  not  the  humour  on't  I  promise  you." 

^^  By  this  hand,  my  Lord  Cinnamon,  I  meant  no 
offence  in'tl"  exclaimed  the  owner  of  the  red- 
beard,  with  prodigious  earnestness. 

**  I  like  not  the  humour  on't — I  like  not  the 
humour  on't,"  muttered  he  who  had  been  styled 
Lord  annamon,  twisting  his  mouth  in  a  manner  as 
though  he  had  a  marvellous  inclination  to  bite  off 
the  end  of  his  left  ear. 

"  I  tell  thee,  'tis  a  most  exquisite  jest,"  cried  the 
one  called  Captain  Sack,  laughing  out  of  all  mo- 
deration.    <<  What  «ayst  Master  Countryman  ?" 

The  young  traveller  felt  somewhat  surprised  at 
being  appealed  to  in  a  matter  of  which  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant,  but  he  could  not  help  feeling 
amused  at  the  droll  figures  of  the  persons  before 
him. 

**  I  prythee  tell  me  the  jest,  and  I  will  say  what 
I  think  of  it,"  replied  he. 

*^  'Tis  no  more  than  this,"  said  the  pimple-faced 
gentleman,  as  he  very  impudently  stared  the  other 
in  the  face,  whilst  he  cut  the  youth's  purse  from  his 
girdle,  and  on  the  same  instant,  the  other  two  stood 
on  each  side  of  him,  with  their  daggers'  points  at 
his  throat.  He  saw  at  a  glance  resistance  was 
useless. 

<^  'Ifaith,  if  that  be  all  the  jest,  I  see  not  much  in 
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it,"  observed  William  Shakspeare,  who  could  not 
resist  his  natural  tendency  even  at  such  a  moment. 

"  Why,  how  now,  and  be  hanged  to  thee  !"  ex- 
claimed the  disappointed  thief,  as  he  beheld  the 
emptiness  of  the  purse  he  had  taken.  '^  Dost  put 
thy  quips  upon  us  ?  How  darest  to  come  abroad  in 
such  heathen  fashion.  'Slight,  'tis  a  jest  with  a 
vengeance  ! " 

"  I  see  not  the  humour  on't — I  see  not  the 
humour  on't ! "  cried  his  wrymouthed  companion, 
seemingly  as  if  he  enjoyed  his  associate's  dissatis- 
faction. 

"  Nor  I  either,  Jemmy,"  answered  the  cut- purse ; 
"  but  at  least  here  is  better  jesting."  And  there- 
upon he  snatched  away  from  the  youth  his  little 
bundle  of  linen.  At  this  moment,  a  string  of  pack- 
horses  becoming  visible  in  the  road,  the  three 
thieves  made  off  as  fast  as  they  could  down  a  bye 
lane,  leaving  the  young  traveller  to  continue  his 
journey  not  only  without  money  of  any'kind,  as  he 
was  before;  but  without  a  single  thing  for  his 
wearing,  save  what  he  had  on  his  back. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

He  was  a  very  pariit  gentel  knight. 

Chaucer. 

There  pride  dare  not  approach,  nor  discord  spill 
The  league  twixt  them,  that  loyal  love  hath  bound. 

But  simple  truth  and  mutual  good-will. 
Seeks  with  sweet  peace  to  salve  each  other's  wound  ; 

There  faith  doth  fearless  dwell  in  brazen  towere 

And  spotless  Pleasure  builds  her  sacred  bowre. 

Spenser. 

Goe,  little  Booke !  thyself  present, 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent. 
To  him  that  is  the  President 
Of  Nobleness  and  Chivabrie  : 
And  if  that  envy  bark  at  thee — 
As  sure  it  will — for  succour  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing. 

Ibid. 

Methinks,  it  is  now  high  time,  the  courteous 
reader  should  know  something  concerning  of  the 
two  young  knights,  kinsmen  to  Sir  Marmaduke  de 
Largesse,  who  were  left  in  so  sore  a  strait  some 
time  since, — Sir  Reginald  being  badly  wounded  by 
one  whom  he  had  so  unjustly  regarded  as  a  false 
friend,  and  Sir  Valentine  seeming  to  be  still  more 
hurt  he  had  done  his  companion  in  arms  such  da- 
magement.  Little  time  was  lost  in  conveying  the 
latter  to  his  kinsman's  residence,  where  his  loving 
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cousin  night  and  day  attended  on  him  better  than 
could  have  done  the  faithfullest  nurse  that  ever  was 
known.  The  wounded  knight  could  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  such  loving  service,  and  when  he  was  told 
the  exact  history  of  his  behaviour  to  their  mutual 
fair  mistress^  he  loved  him  more  than  ever  he  had 
done,  and  on  the  instant,  gave  up  all  pretension  to 
her  in  favour  of  his  friend;  but  this  the  latter  took 
no  advantage  of.  He  remembered  the  last  words 
he  had  of  the  poor  foundling,  and  the  determina- 
tion they  evinced ;  and  feeling  alsoy  that,  could  he 
succeed  in  getting  her  to  change  her  mind,  he 
could  not  with  any  satisfaction  to  himself  enjoy  the 
happiness  whereof  his  friend  was  deprived,  he  re- 
solved he  would  see  her  no. more.  As  for  her,  it 
may  be  sufficient  here  to  say,  she  was  where  she 
fancied  herself  free  from  her  vile  persecutors,  yet 
was  she  much  nigher  to  danger  than  she  imaging 

Some  time  after  this,  the  two  friends  joined  their 
commander  and  tutor  in  chivalry,  the  noble  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  accompanied  him  on  bis  embassy, 
to  condole  with  the  French  king,  on  the  death  <tf  his 
dear  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  They  made  a 
most  gallant  figure  at  the  court  of  France*  Many 
fair  ladies  gave  them  excellent  oonvincing  proo& 
they  were  well  esteemed  of  them,  the  which  the 
elder  received  very  readily,  and  ladted  not  m 
suitable  return  ;  for  his  disposition  could  acoommo^ 
date  itself  to  love — as  he  called  it — as  many  as  would 
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allow  of  his  passion ;  but  the  younger  was  not  of 
this  sort  He  could  give  his  affections  to  one  only^ 
and  they  were  unalterably  fixed  on  the  gentle 
Mabel ;  and  though  he  received  the  favours  of  the 
kind  dames  of  FrancQ  with  the  courtesy  becoming  a 
true  knight,  his  heart  was  wandering  through  the 
groves  of  Charlcote  aiter  that  exquisite,  yet  most 
unhappy  creature,  who  had  the  sole  claim  to  its 
sovereignty. 

They  were  now  strolling  together  in  the  garden 
of  the  Queen's  palace  at  Whitehall,  whilst  Sir  Phi- 
lip was  with  her  Majesty,  and  divers  of  the  great 
lords  and  officers,  holding  of  a  privy  council,  to  de- 
liberate on  certain  important  matters  affecting  the 
national  honour  and  safety.  Of  this  council,  me- 
thinks  some  description  would  here  be  in  good  place. 
In  a  spacious  chamber,  richly  hu^g  with  arras,  the 
Queen's  Highness  sat  in  her  robes  of  state — with  a 
small  crown  of  gold  on  her  head— on  a  raised  throne 
covered  with  rich  carving  and  embroidery.  One 
arm  rested  on  the  arm  of  the  seat,  with  her  jewelled 
hand  imbedded  in  a  fair  white  handkerchief,  very 
fine  and  delicately  worked ;  the  other  elbow  rested 
on  the  other  arm  of  the  chair,  her  hand  supporting 
her  head,  and  her  body  resting  against  the  back  of 
the  seat  In  this  position  she  remained  with  a  fa- 
mous gravity  in  her  features,  listening  to  what  was 
advanced  by  each  speaker ;  but  she  rarely  remained 
in  it  long,  for  if  anything  dropped  that  she  liked  not, 
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she  would  take  the  orator  up  with  some  tartness;  and 
when  the  speech  met  with  her  views,  she  would  add 
to  it  something  of  her  own,  which  shewed  how  much 
it  was  to  her  satisfaction. 

Before  her  in  their  robes  of  office  sat  the  chief 
officers  of  the  crown,  save  only  the  one  who  might 
be  at  that  moment  speaking,  who  stood  up ;  and 
chiefest  of  these  were  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh, 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Walsingham  and  Davison^ 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Charles 
Howard  of  Effingham,  the  Lord  High  Admiral^ 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  The 
subject  under  discussion  related  to  the  state  of 
aflFairs  in  Flanders,  and  the  necessity  of  there 
keeping  a  powerful  force.  It  might  be  somewhat 
tedious  to  give  the  speeches  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  was  usual  the 
case  when  anything  was  to  be  done  that  required  an 
outlay  from  the  treasury,  my  Lord  Treasurer  strongly 
advised  great  caution,  and  argued,  if  peace  could 
be  procured,  even  at  some  sacrifice,  'twas  infinitely 
better  than  the  uncertainties  of  a  war ;  and  in  his 
policy  he  was  seconded  by  the  two  secretaries,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  My  Lord  of  Leicester,  on 
the  other  side,  was  for  carrying  on  preparations  in 
that  country  worthy  of  England's  greatness;  and 
spoke  of  the  important  results  which  would  follow 
by  so  doing.  My  Lord  of  Sussex  was  for  a  like 
dealing,  only  he  differed  with  the  last  speaker  as 
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to  the  manner  it  should  be  done,  and  that  too  with 
an  honest  bluntness,  that  spoke  more  of  the  soldier 
than  the  courtier.  Whereupon  the  other  replied, 
defending  his  views  with  much  apparent  calmness 
and  courtesy,  which  brought  a  sharp  rejoinder  from 
my  Lord  of  Sussex ;  and,  as  was  often  the  case  at 
the  council,  here  would  have  followed  a  very  angry 
disputation,  had  not  her  Highness  quickly  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute  by  rebuking  them  both.  These 
two  powerful  noblemen  rarely  met  without  having 
some  words;  but  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  by  a 
famous  command  of  temper,  always  made  it  appear 
he  was  in  no  way  blameable;  and  my  Lord  of 
Sussex,  who  was  usually  rash  enough  to  express 
what  he  thought,  and  manifestly  thought  no  good 
of  his  opponent,  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  the 
one  in  fault. 

The  other  commanders  there  advocated  the  views 
of  the  Queen's  favourite,  save  only  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  who  had  not  yet  expressed  his  opinions. 
At  this  her  Highness,  who  held  him  in  high  esteem, 
commanded  him  to  say  what  he  thought  would  be 
best  in  the  handling  of  such  a  business,  upon  which 
he  gave  a  most  eloquent  and  elaborate  view  of  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  particularly  dwelling  on 
the  hostile  designs  of  the  King  of  Spain  upon  this 
country,  as  evinced  in  the  immense  warlike  prepa- 
rations he  was  making  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions; 
and  shewing  in  the  clearest  light  what  gain  would 
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accrue  to  England,  by  conducting  her  operations 
in  Flanders  with  sufficient  means  and  a  proper 
spirit  It  is  utterly  impossiUe  to  convey  anything 
like  unto  an  adequate  idea  of  this  notable  qpeedi ; 
but  it  was  put  forward  with  amazing  fineness  oi  rhe- 
torick,  and  with  such  excellence  of  language,  that 
it  was  clear  any  who  had  the  slightest  comprehen- 
sion of  the  matter,  must  be  convinced  of  the  pr9- 
pemess  of  what  Sir  Philip  had  advanced. 

Then  Queen  Elisabeth  spoke  at  some  length, 
expressing  how  naturally  averse  she  was  to  any  pro- 
ceedings likely  to  give  hurt  to  her  good  subjects; 
but  as  war  was  forced  upon  her  for  the  protectioD 
of  the  kingdom  from  Popish  snares,  and  that  Co 
fight  abroad  was  better  for  the  peofde  than  to  fight 
at  home,  it  must  needs  be  die  could  do  no  other 
than  assist  those  who  were  combatting  against  her 
worst  enemies,  and  so  endeavour  to  keep  the  war 
from  her  own  doors.  Her  iq^eedh  was  very  spirited 
and  full  of  sage  quotations  from  Latm  and  other 
authors,  to  shew  her  justice  somewhat — to  shew  her 
learning  somewhat  more.  The  end  was,  that  die 
not  only  adopted  the  views  of  Sir  Philip  Sychiey, 
but  gave  him  the  command  of*  some  forces  that 
were  to  be  sent  into  Flanders,  to  disembaik  at 
flushing,  of  which  place  she  appraited  him  gover- 
nor. Other  things  were  also  to  be  done,  but  as 
these  do  not  so  much  a£fect  our  sterv,  methinks 
there  shall  be  no  need  of  the  relation.    After  tfab 
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the  council  broke  up,  and  Sir  Philip  returned  on 
horseback  with  the  two  young  knights  to  his  own 
dwelling. 

Shortly  after,  the  three  coippanions  in  arms 
joined  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  in  the  Hbrary,  a 
fair  chamber  well  stocked  mth  all  manner  of  books, 
especially  of  romances  and  poems  both  English 
and  foreign*  The  countess  seemed  intent  on  a 
large  manuscript ;  but  this  she  j)ut  on  one  side  at 
the  entrance  of  her  brother  and  his  friends,  whom 
she  welcomed  very  gladly.  Presently  they  fell  to 
conversing  as  was  their  wont  on  such  topics  as  were 
of  the  most  intellectual  character,  for  it  was  a  cus- 
tom with  this  truly  famous  wpm^  to  endeavour  as 
much  as  possible  to  draw  out  the  minds  of  her 
associates,  and  where  she  found  them  deficient,  to 
show  them  glimpses  of  the  knowledge  they  wanted 
in  its  most  delightful  aspect,  and  give  them  a  zest 
to  acquire  it  more  fully.  This  made  her  so  much 
the  admiration  of  the  learned  of  her  tii|ie.  In  truth  I 
have  some  reason  for  thinking  she  di&sed  the  spirit 
of  intelligence  more  widely  by  the  fascinations  of 
her  eloquence,  than  did  one  half  the  colleges  in  the 
kingdom  with  all  their  notable  efforts  at  teaching. 
A  fiamiliarity  with  the  best  classic  writers  was  then 
the  fashion  —  perchance  set  by  her  highness^  who 
was  no  contemptible  scholar — and  to  this  there  was 
frequently  joined  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  poets  and  the  French  romances.     But  with 
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the  counless,  and  with  her  equally  gifted  brother, 
the  fashion  made  itself  apparent  arrayed  in  those 
graces  of  humanity,  which  might  make  it  most 
enchanting— and  to  them  flocked  such  scholars  as 
wished  to  be  thought  of  the  fashion,  and  those  more 
fashionable  sort  of  persons  who  sought  to  be  re- 
garded as  scholars.  The  two  young  knights  were 
among  the  very  sincerest  admirers  of  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke: — ^but  Sir  Valentine  regarded  her 
with  an  enthusiastic  reverence,  which  exceeded 
even  the  feeling  of  the  same  kind  with  which  he 
looked  on  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  few  of  their 
numerous  circle  of  friends  were  so  well  esteemed 
of  both  these  illustrious  persons  as  were  those 
gallant  gentlemen. 

"  I  have  had  notable  rare  company,  brother, 
since  the  morning,"  said  the  countess. 

"  Truly,  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  well  be  other- 
wise," answered  Sir  Reginald,  with  a  very  ready 
courtesy.  "  For  even  were  you  left  alone,  you 
must  needs  be  in  such  excellent  company  as  can 
no  where  else  be  met  with." 

<^  rfaith  Sir  Reginald,  methinks  you  are  taking 
a  leaf  from  the  book  of  mv  kinsman  I^icester," 
observed  my  Lady  Pembroke,  with  an  exquisite 
smile. 

'*  Nay,  I  think  he  hath  been  taking  a  lesson 
from  the  courtly  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,"  added 
her  brother  with  a  laugh. 
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•*By  this  hand!"  exclaimed  the  young  knight 
earnestly.  **  The  last  lesson  I  took  of  any  man 
was  from  a  better  master  than  either." 

"  And  who  might  that  be  ?"  enquired  Sir  Philip. 
"  For  surely  he  must  be  exceeding  worthy — my 
kinsman  being  a  very  noble  gentleman,  and  Sir 
Christopher  though  a  very  courtier^  is  not  without 
some  good  qualities." 

"  I  doubt  not  I  could  make  a  shrewd  guess  at 
this  right  famous  master  of  yours?"  said  the  coun- 
tess, with  an  approving  glance. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  one  who  knoweth  his  excel- 
lence so  thoroughly,  could  name  any  other,"  replied 
the  knight 

"  Let  us  have  his  title,  and  quickly,  Sir  Regi- 
nald," cried  Sir  Philip.  "  For  my  memory  is  at 
fault" 

"  Assuredly  it  is  one  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  well 
known  of  all  men  to  be  the  best  master  of  knights 
that  can  be  met  with  in  this  our  age,"  replied  Sir 
Reginald. 

"And  with  all  proper  pride  I  do  acknowledge 
myself  also  to  have  profited  by  his  right  admirable 
lessons,"  added  Sir  Valentine,  with  a  warmer  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  Well,  although,  as  I  take  it,  you  do  over-rate 
the  master  hugely,"  replied  the  object  of  their 
eulogium,  but  not  without  a  sensible  satisfaction  at 
its  thorough  honesty,  "  I  must  say  this — I  would 
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every  master  were  as  honourably  off  for  pupils. 
But  who  were  of  your  compauy  this  mornings  my 
dear  sister?"  enquired  he,  seeming  anxious  as  great 
minds  ever  are,  by  shifting  of  the  conversation  to 
avoid  his  own  praises. 

'^  Truly,  I  have  had  so  many,  I  scarce  can  re- 
member one  half  of  them,"  replied  his  accomplished 
relative.  ^<  First  there  came  the  merry  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  to  introduce  to  me  a  certain 
learned  scholar  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  ex- 
ceeding anxious  to  be  known  to  me,  with  whom  I 
had  much  choice  discourse,  made  more  pleasant 
by  some  droll  sayings  of  my  Lord  Bishop." 

<<  Methinks  Dr.  Still  is  somewhat  of  too  jesting 
a  nature  for  a  grave  prelate,"  observed  her  brother 
good  humouredly.  <^  His  <  Gammer  GrurUm's 
Needle,'  smacketh  very  little  of  the  churdi,  and 
his  talk  hath  just  as  much  of  the  sermon." 

^^  My  next  comer  was  a  certain  Master  John 
L41y,''  continued  the  countess.  ^'  He  hath  brougiht 
me  a  play  of  his,  entitled  ^  Alexander  and  Cam- 
pespe,'  which  though  I  find  to  lack  something  in 
plot  and  character,  is  not  without  some  &ir  signs 
of  merit." 

*^  Ah,  Master  Lily,  I  know  him  well,''  said  Sir 
Philip.  <<  He  hath  left  the  college  for  the  [day- 
house,  but  I  doubt  his  great  fitness  for  either.  He 
hath  lately  sought  to  set  himself  up  as  Mttrter 
Grammarian,  to  teach  us  a  new  style  of  RnglWiij 
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but  surely  nothing  so  strained  and  unnatural  was 
ever  heard  of!" 

<<Then  I  had  with  me  the  famous  author  of 
Jeronimo,"  added  his  sister. 

<^  Ay,  Master  Kyd  hath  got  himself  into  mar- 
vellous repute,"  observed  the  other.  <'  lie  hath  a 
most  moving  skill  in  the  composition  of  his  plays. 
His  blank  verse  is  exceeding  spirited,  and  not  with- 
out a  proper  touch  of  true  poetry — nevertheless,  he 
possesseth  many  faults  of  extravagance,  it  would  be 
advisible  in  him  to  eschew." 

^*  After  him  I  had  the  knight  of  the  smirched 
mantle." 

"  Ha  I  my  very  excellent  good  friend  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh !"  exclaimed  Sir  Philip,  with  much 
earnestness  and  some  {Peasantry.  ^  By  tUs  light 
his  throwing  his  fine  cloak  into  the  puddle,  hath 
put  his  acquaintance  on  so  fair  a  footing  with  her 
highness,  he  is  like  to  make  a  gallant  stand  at  couxt. 
But  in  justice  I  must  acknowledge  he  is  a  truly 
vaUant  young  soldier,  and  hath  in  him  the  best  gifts 
of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman  to  an  extent 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  whom  I  have  know- 
ledge." 

^  At  least  so  he  hath  seemed  to  me,"  said  the 
lady  Pembroke,  and  then  the  two  kmghts  added 
their  testimony  of  his  worthiness,  for  he  was  of  their 
particular  ^proved  friends-but  more  of  this  truly 
noble  diacacter  anon  gentle  reader. 
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^^  After  these  there  came  persons  of  all  kinds," 
continued  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  **  I  was  like 
unto  a  besieged  city  sore  pressed.  Hither  came 
gallants  to  idle  their  time— poets  to  read  to  me 
their  verses — play  writers  to  bespeak  my  presence 
at  the  play-house  to  see  their  play — booksellers  to 
offer  me  the  very  newest  works  they  had  published, 
hoping  for  my  commendation, — and  many  poor 
scholars  seeking  to  be  authors,  who  required  only 
my  poor  influence,  at  least  so  they  believed,  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  fame.  I  did  my  best  for  all — 
and  all  appeared  in  excellent  content  with  their 
visit." 

After  this  the  subject  of  their  converse  turned 
upon  a  certain  work  recently  written  by  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  since  well  known  to  every  reader  as  the 
right  famous  Arcadia. 

^^  Nay,  dear  brother,  but  the  merit  cannot  be 
denied,"  exclaimed  his  fair  relative,  after  the  author 
had  expressed  a  humble  opinion  of  it.  **  I  will 
not  hear  of  your  speaking  of  it  slightly.  It  is  a 
work  just  such  as  I  should  have  expected  from  you 
— a  combination  of  chivalry  and  scholarship  put 
into  the  most  delectable  apparelling." 

^'  You  must  needs  be  too  partial  a  judge  to  pass 
an  honest  sentence  in  this  case,  sweet  sister,"  said 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  good  humouredly. 

"  That  I  can  in  no  way  allow,"  cried  Sir  Reginald. 
^^  That  my  Lady  Pembroke  is  a  good  judge,  and  a 
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fair  judge,  methinks  would  be  stoutly  maintained 
by  every  one  who  hath  the  honour  of  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  not  only  because  she  is  in  herself  peculiarly 
good  and  fair,  but  because  her  opinions  partake  so 
largely  of  the  like  qualities ;  and  though  she  cannot 
help  regarding  the  writer  of  so  notable  a  work  with 
considerable  partiality,  because  of  liis  standing  in 
such  near  relationship  to  her,  it  doth  not  follow  she 
cannot  properly  appreciate  its  excellences.  Indeed 
I  am  apt  to  think  she  would  look  more  closely  into 
the  nature  of  any  production  from  such  a  source, 
and  therefore  know  its  quality  and  character  better 
than  could  any  other." 

"  Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,"  added 
Sir  Valentine,  more  earnestly.  "  Even  were  my 
Lady  Pembroke  less  gifted  than  shfe  is,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  her  love  for  the  writer  could  mislead  her  in 
her  judgment  of  the  book ;  for  as  all"  that  most 
perfect  wit  could  do  would  be  to  praise,  her  affec- 
tions are  surely  not  like  to  stand  in  the  way  of  so 
appropriate  a  duty.  But  surely,  of  all  persons  my 
lady  ought  to  be  the  best  qualified  to  be  a  judge  in 
such  case,  else  that  nobleness  of  nature  so  many 
have  found,  can  be  but  of  small  advantage  to  her." 

"  O'  my  word,  you  are  all  alike ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Philip,  seeking  to  turn  off  the  question  as  pleasantly 
as  he  could ;  then  taking  up  a  book  which  lay  on 
the  table  before  him,  he  added,  "  Want  you  now,  a 
book  deserving  of  your  warmest  encomium,  here  is 
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nusa.  Ic  ii»  ao  jchtfr  rima  *>Tb»  Shephenfft  Galen- 
iiir.'  «rrc3k?a  l)vaiv«iti!eiiiflidfinind  Master  Edmi^ 
:^piHijaK;.  vttu  buca  i&joe  me  th«  honoiir  of  its  dedi- 
caciciL.  [:  *j»  X  wn  of  msdc  poem,  or  seiies  of 
eiactriMSk  woaKvia  cbe  pcec»  in  the  fleigiied  name  of 
Coiizu  e:Lpcvtskrecri  veer  niovingir  bis  infinite  grieis 
cauised  bv  cfae  creiicfaenr  i>l:'  a  Iklae  mistress^  to  whom 
be  hs&di  girea  tfaie  cide  of  Roedfindew" 

^  I  am  ;&{>€  to  ihink  this  poem  of  Master  Spemei^s 
b  Qoc  altti^Eetfaer  a  ficdou,**  ohsenred  the  countess. 
**  There  is  a  heartiness  in  it»  a  truth  and  viTidneny 
which  never  come  of  the  imagination  alone.** 

*^  You  are  right,**  replied  her  brother,  ^  I  heard 
of  Doctor  Gabriel  Hanrey,  to  whom  1  am  indebted 
for  mv  intnxiuction  to  the  poet,  that  he  had  formed 
a  deep  attachment  to  some  female,  who,  after  seek- 
ing, by  all  manner  of  artifices,  to  ensnare  his  affsc- 
tions,  when  she  found  they  were  her's  beyond  recal, 
treated  him  with  unexampled  perfidy,  and  soon  after , 
married  some  obscure  person — doubtless  as  worth- 
less as  herself.    The  general  cry  on  hearing  of  such 
instances  is,  <a  good  riddance:*  and  this  may  be 
true  enough  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  men  of  Master 
Spenser's  stamp,  when  they  do  love,  do  so  entwine 
the  filaments  of  their  hearts  with  the  beloved  olgect, 
that  any  disunion  is  to  them  the  terriblest  laceration 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  leaveth  a  wound  whidi 
afllicteth  them  with  a  continual  agony.** 

•«  Of  all  men  livings  such  as  are  of  the  Ugfaest 
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imaginations  are  most  like  to  meet  with  such  a 
fate,"  said  his  gifted  sister.  "  None  do  so  readily 
become  the  prey  erf  an  artful  woman — for  their  love 
of  the  pure  and  beautiful,  whjch  i3  the  powerfullest 
impulse  of  their  natures^  leadeth  them  to  put  their 
faith,  and  heart,  and  soul,  in  &ir  appearances; 
and  when  a  woman,  under  sueh  guise,  sheweth 
signs  of  being  favourably  disposed  to  them,  they 
enrich  her  with  their  sweetest  thoughts  and  sym- 
pathies, and  look  to  her,  and  to  her  alone,  for  the 
realization  of  their  happiness.  I  doubt  not,  as  it 
generally  haj^ns  in  such  a  case,  the  original  of 
Master  Spenser's  Rosalinde  was  an  obscure  pearson, 
who,  assuming  the  qualities  with  which  such  a  di^ 
position  as  that  of  her  gifted  lover,  is  most  apt  to 
be  taken,  was  honoured  with  his  regard ;  and  then, 
merely  out  of  selfish  vanity  to  possess  so  proud  a 
gallant,  she  made  his  confiding  nature  believe  she 
truly  loved  him,  till  she  had  thoroughly  enslaved 
his  feelings,  and  forced  his  adoration  to  be  sub* 
servient  to  advance  sufficiently  her  own  pride.  I 
regret  to  say  such  women  are  by  no  means  rare. 
They  are  of  the  thoroughly  heartless,  who  recklessly 
enter  into  a  mischief  for  which  they  can  never 
render  adequate  compensation,  careless  of  aught 
save  the  gratification  of  their  vanity.  'Tis  lament- 
able that  such  base  idols  should  receive  such  pre- 
cious sacrifice." 

Both  Sir  Valentine  and  Sir  Reginald,  with  their 
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accustomed  gallantry,  were  for  asserting  that  women 
so  treacherously  disposed  were  not  to  be  found ;  bat 
the  countess  would  not  allow  of  statements  so  flat- 
tering. She  honoured  them  for  their  opinion ;  but 
her  own  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  ho- 
nesty of  heart,  made  her  refuse  it  as  erroneous. 

"  It  matters  not,"  observed  her  brother,  inter- 
rupting the  disputation.  ^^  There  are  spots  on  the 
sun,  and  if  that  we  meet  with  similar  blemishes  in 
that  wonderful  fair  luminary — woman,  we  ought  to 
remember  how  many  are  her  admirable  qualities, 
and  how  hapless  would  be  our  case  without  her 
shining  light  to  warm  and  illumine  our  world.'' 

"  I  would  grant  all  that  very  gladly,*'  replied  the 
countess ;  ^<  and  right  proud  am  I  to  hear  my  sex  so 
considered.  But  this  altereth  not  the  case;  there 
are,  unfortunately,  women  of  the  sort  I  have  aUuded 
to ;  and,  be  they  few  or  many,  the  evil  they  do  is 
out  of  any  calculation ;  for  they  single  out  for  their 
victims  the  truest  and  noblest  natures;  and  tbe 
mischief  endeth  not  with  them,  for  the  misery  of 
such  must  needs  affect  the  wide  circle  who  take  in 
them  the  interest  they  deserve.  In  the  particular 
instance  of  Master  Spenser,  I  feel  more  moved  than 
perchance  I  otherwise  might  be,  knowing,  as  I  do^ 
his  good  qualities  so  intimately.  He  is  the  gentlest 
creature  I  ever  met,  and  a  very  child  in  simplicity 
and  afFectionateness- thoroughly  ingenuous,  unob- 
trusive, unoffending,  kind,  and  grateful.     Gifted, 
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too,  as  he  is,  with  the  highest  powers  of  mind,  it 
seemeth  a  marvel  to  me  he  should  be  otherwise 
looked  on  by  any  woman  save  with  admiration  and 
homage." 

"  The  worst  feature  in  the  case  is  the  ingratitude 
of  these  false  Rosalindes,"  added  Sir  Philip.  «  The 
poet  honoureth  such  a  woman  by  attiring  her  in  the 
exquisite  fair  livery  of  his  genius,  to  the  complete 
hiding  of  her  natural  poor  apparelling ;  and  then 
thus  admirably  garmented,  she  quitteth  him  to 
whom  she  is  so  greatly  indebted,  and,  by  means 
of  his  gifts,  palmeth  her  worthlessness  upon  some 
other." 

"  Now  here  is  most  excellent  evidence  of  .the 
noble  qualities  of  our  esteemed  friend,"  said  his 
sister,  putting  her  hand  upon  the  manuscript  before 
her.  "  It  is  the  first  part  of  a  great  poem  in  he- 
roical  verse,  wherein  he  intendeth  to  represent  all 
the  moral  virtues,  assigning  to  each  a  knight,  in 
whose  conduct  the  operations  of  that  virtue,  whereof 
he  is  the  acknowledged  protector,  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  by  whom  the  vices  and  unruly  appe- 
tites, that  are  opposed  to  it,  are  to  be  overthrown. 
Truly,  a  most  comprehensive  design ;  but  the  sur- 
prising richness  of  the  imagery — the  purely  ima- 
pnative  character  of  the  language— the  high  and 
chivalrous  feeling  which  pervades  every  part — and 
the  perfectly  original  character  of  each  conception, 
as  far  as  I  have  read  of  it — are  equally  manifest" 
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<<  Truly,  *  The  Fairy  Queen/  promiseth  to  be  a 
work  of  lasting  fame,"  added  Sir  Philip.  **  From 
the  specimen  entrusted  to  me,  I  hesitate  not  in 
saying,  it  cannot  help  proving  to  be  a  mine  of  the 
very  richest  ore." 

<<  But  what  most  deserveth  our  eulogium  is  the 
purifying  and  ennobling  tendency  of  this  poem," 
continued  the  countess.  **  The  object  appeareffa 
to  be  to  exalt  humanity,  and  shew  to  what  heights 
it  can  climb ;  that  those  who  may  be  ambitious  of 
greatness,  shall  have  proper  guidance  to  the  elevar 
tion  they  aim  at  With  this  idea  in  view,  the  poet 
bringeth  before  the  reader,  man  in  all  his  noble- 
ness, and  woman  in  all  her  purity — everyliiing  that 
can  make  knighthood  appear  in  such  cliivalroas 
character,  as  must  be  most  worthy  of  female  ado* 
ration;  and  all  that  can  give  to  feminine  beauty 
that  perfection,  which  is  the  truest  excitement  to 
knightly  achievements." 

<<  Surely,  Master  Spenser  hath  earned  for  himself 
the  gratitude  of  every  knight  in  Christendom !"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Reginald. 

<'  Ay,  that  has  he,"  added  Sir  Valentine,  with  a 
like  earnestness.  *^  Indeed  I  know  not  how  a  great 
mind,  such  as  his  must  needs  be,  could  have  found 
employment  so  profitable  to  virtuous  feeling  and 
honourable  conduct."  At  this  moment,  the  con- 
versation was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
serving  man,  announcing  the  name  of  Master  Span- 
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ser,  and  presently  there  entered  a  man  of  handsome 
mild  features,  somewhat  touched  by  the  spirit  of 
melancholy,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  render  their 
gravity  unpleasing.  His  eyes  were  clear,  and  beam- 
ing with  the  gentlest  expression  ;  and  his  beard 
short,  and  rounded  under  the  chin.  He  wore  a  suit 
of  a  sober  cut,  with  a  falling  band  round  his  neck, 
cut  into  points.  In  figure  he  was  somewhat  slim, 
and  in  behaviour  of  a  graceful  courtesy.  All  rose 
to  welcome  him  at  his  approach,  and  though  the 
greeting  of  the  others  was  exceeding  hearty,  there 
was  in  that  of  the  countess  the  tenderness  of  a  sister. 
He  received  these  tokens  of  their  good-will  with  a 
modesty  of  demeanour,  that  bespoke  the  natural 
retiringness  of  his  disposition. 

The  conversation  soon  returned  to  its  former 
subject — the  writings  of  Master  Spenser.  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  mingUng  with  his  praises  some  shew  of  cri- 
ticism; but  his  gifted  sister  was  evidently  in  no 
mood  for  playing  of  the  critic,  for  she  spoke  most 
eloquently  in  their  commendation.  The  poet  lis- 
tened with  looks  of  delight  and  gratitude,  attending 
to  the  opinions  they  expressed  with  the  deepest 
respect,  knowing  what  oracles  his  judges  were,  and 
seeming  to  marvel  anything  of  his  invention  could 
be  so  well  thought  of. 

"  I  am  greatly  bound  to  you  for  such  honourable 
mention  of  my  poor  performance,"  observed  he, 
with  an  impressive  sincerity ;  "  I  have  merely  trod 
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ill  the  footsteps,  and,  as  must  needs  be,  at  a  humble 
distance  of  those  illustrious  masters  of  the  epic  art, 
Homer,  Virgil,  Ariosto,  Dante  and  Tasso ;  and  I 
y;i\\  strive  all  I  may  to  continue  in  so  glorious  a 
path.  But  I  am  come  here  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
justice  done  to  a  poet,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of 
the  example  of  his  powers  that  hath  accidentally 
fallen  into  my  hands,  is  like  to  overtop  the  ablest 
writers  of  his  age." 

This  speech  created  ex  needing  surprise  in  those 
around  him,  and  the  speaker  was  quickly  asked 
to  what  he  alluded ;  whereupon  he  continued — 
.  '^  I  had  just  parted  with  my  gallant  and  noble- 
hearted  true  friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  an 
hour  since,  when,  as  I  was  passing  by  Dowgate,  my 
attention  was  forcibly  attracted  by  a  decent  looking 
young  countryman,  struggling  in  the  rude  grasp  of 
divers  constables,  who  were  hurrying  him  off  to 
prison,  for  what  offence  I  know  not  Whilst  ob- 
serving him,  I  noticed  a  paper  fall  from  his  doublet, 
which  all  else  about  him  were  too  busy  with  their 
prisoner  to  regard;  and  I  presently  stepped  for- 
ward and  picked  it  up.  I  found  it  to  be  a  poem, 
the  which,  with  your  gracious  permission,  I  would 
gladly  read  to  you." 

Permission  being  very  readily  granted — for 
every  one  appeared  singularly  curious  on  so  strange 
a  matter  —Master  Spenser  produced  a  paper,  from 
which  he  read  what  is  here  set  down : — 
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"  THE    POET   OWNETH    HIS   SUBMISSION   TO 
THE    SOVEREION   BEAUTY." 

Lo  !  from  the  feathery  foam  I  see  thee  rise 

'Scaped  from  the  arms  of  th*  enamoured  billow, 
A  thousand  balmy  airs  stoop  from  the  skies, 

And  round  about  thee  hold  their  pliant  pillow ; 

The  beach  is  gained— the  oak,  the  elm,  the  wiUow, 
With  all  their  ancient  heraldry  appear, 

Owning  a  brighter  sunshine  in  thine  eyes ; 
Streams  laugh  beneath  thy  looks ;  and  far  and  near. 
Doth  the  whole  landscape  thy  rich  livery  wear. 


**  First-bom  of  Nature  I     Queen  of  Life  and  Light ; 

Mother  of  Love  !  (whose  power  supports  thy  being) 
Whose  presence  flames  the  quenchless  lamps  of  night, 

And  flasheth  where  mom's  burning  car  is  fleeing, 

Hither,  to  me  !     My  fettered  thoughts  be  freeing ; 
And,  as  the  obedient  slaves  their  mistress  own 

With  thy  divine  apparel  make  them  bright. 
That  men  may  see  they're  thine,  and  thine  alone. 
And  where  they  go  they  may  thy  might  make  known. 

"  I  call  thee !     I,  thy  fervent  worshipper, 

Whom  thou  hast  gazed  on  from  thy  secret  places, 
Seeking  to  be  thy  holy  minister ; 
Enclasp  my  spirit  in  thy  fond  embraces ! 
Delight  each  feeling  with  thy  gladd'ning  graces  ! 
Teach  every  sympathy  thy  gentle  lore ! 
Be  for  my  hopes  a  ready  messenger ; 
And  all  that's  best  of  me  instmct  to  soar. 
Where  thou  has  garnered  thy  roost  precious  store. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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'Ere  I  knew  thee  I  was  like  some  deep  nook 

0*ei*grown  with  gnaried  trunks  andweedf  entangled. 
Where  smiling  nature  never  deigned  to  look. 

And  wind  and  water  wrestled  as  they  wrangled ; 

I  met  thy  gaze ; — Then  all  my  rerdure  spangled 
With  countless  myriads  of  refreshing  dews ; 

The  sullen  flood  turned  to  a  sparkling  brook, 
And  the  hushed  wind  no  more  would  show  his  thews. 
Where  virgin  buds  betrayed  their  blushing  hues. 


**  Then  was  I  filled  with  store  of  sunny  gleams. 
As  some  rich  pattern  skilful  hands  are  weaTing, 

All  shot  about  in  threads  with  golden  beams ; 
Or  ears  of  grain  the  harvest  lord  is  sheaving. 
Ere  the  great  ripener  his  hot  couch  b  leaving. 

And  such  hath  been  the  magic  of  thy  glance, 
A  change  fell  o*er  my  thoughts,  my  hopes  my  dreams. 

And  I  became,  through  my  allegiance, 

A  wilderness  turned  to  a  hir  pleasance. 


<4 


I  saw  thee  when  thy  mother  Nature  held 
Thee  in  her  lap  before  my  marvelling  glances. 

When  breeze  and  billow  their  rowgh  music  quelled 
To  soothing  lullabies  and  cheerful  dances. 
When  all  earth's  chivalry  of  blades  and  lances. 

Leaped  into  motion  over  hill  and  dale. 
And  blooming  youth  and  patriarchal  eld 

On  bow'rs  and  banks,  the  rock,  the  wood,  the  vale. 

Donned  in  thy  name  their  brightest  coat  of  nudl  t 


*'  I  knew  thee  by  the  soul-enthnlling  good 

That  threw  its  rosy  halo  round  thy  dwelling. 
By  banishment  from  thy  pure  neighbourhood 
Of  things  that  show  no  token  of  excelling. 
By  tuneful  praises,  ev*ry  voice  was  telling, 


II 
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Of  plumed  courtien  grateful  for  thy  smile; 

And  the  sweet  incense,  not  to  be  withstood. 
Shed  by  a  thousand  censers,  all  that  while 
Swung  to  and  fro  beneath  each  forest  aisle. 

I  loved  thee  for  the  kind  and  open  hand 

Thou  hast  at  all  times  held  out  at  my  greeting, 
For  lessons  of  the  true,  the  rare,  the  grand. 

That  made  my  entertainment  at  our  meeting ; 

For  bounteous  lai|;ess,  evermore  repeating. 
Of  precious  favours  delicately  choice ; 

And  more  than  all  for  sky,  and  sea,  and  land, 
Which,  in  thy  braveries,  thou  madest  rejoice 
With  graceful  form  and  music-breathing  voice. 


**  Seen,  known,  and  loved  of  me  so  long  and  well, 
Methinks  I  hold  such  fond  &miliar  footing. 

That  shouldst  thou  slumber  in  some  moss-grown  cell. 
Or  ruin  hoar  where  reverend  owls  are  hooting, 
Whilst  Time  its  strong  foundations  is  uprooting, 

Unto  thy  privy  chamber  I  might  hie. 
On  tiptoe,  breathless,  lest  I  break  the  spell 

Which  holds  thine  eyelids  with  so  firm  a  tie. 

And  couched  beside  thee  lovingly  might  lie. 


«< 


Therefore  1  call  thee  now  sweet  lady  mine, 
Come  forth  my  queen  from  thy  most  glorious  palace ! 

Dear  Priestess  leave  thy  star-enamelled  shrine 
That  boasts  its  river  font,  and  floral  chalice. 
To  the  storm*s  rage  or  cloud*s  most  gloomy  malice, 

And  in  my  mind  nuike  thou  thy  present  bower; 
Shed  there  thy  warmest,  brightest,  purest  shine, 

And  as  'tis  nurtured  by  thy  genial  power, 

Each  firesh  idea  shall  show  a  rarer  flower. 

o2 
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As'ticoftheetiMt  Itatajtoma^ 

On  me  let  Ay  immortal  wortli  be  gnfted. 
My  nature  then  tky  predoos  fhot  wovld  bring 

Like  odouB  on  the  wmimcT  wephjn  wafted ; 

Or  fome  rode  wei^Km  gemmed  and  goldenJialted, 
To  be  a  sign  unto  an  after  age. 

That  I  had  been  thj  knight,  thj  lord,  thy  king. 
Thy  scholar  by  thy  iearhing  rendered  sage. 
Thy  ilaye,  whoae  labour  brooght  a  goodly  wage. 

Ah  me  I  pcrchanee  thou  art  not  fo  mdined 

And  think'tt  it  better  to  be  gafly  straying. 
Giving  thy  tresses  to  the  wanton  wind 

As  thoa  dost  wander  ap  and  down  a  maying ; 

Or  art  by  dearest  waters  idly  straying, 
LfOst  in  delight  of  thine  own  lordiness. 

Mirrored  within  the  ware— and  there  dost  bind 
A  delicate  garland  o*er  each  dainty  tress, 
And  all  thy  charms  dost  tire  in  such  biave  dress. 

Well,  if  tis  so  indeed — ^it  needs  most  be, 
I  cannot  give  thee  any  such  adorning. 

Still  shall  all  natural  things  witneu  for  me 
In  courts  where  there  hath  never  been  suborning. 
That  noon  and  twilight,  eve  and  early  morning. 

Only  to  gain  thy  love  I  cared  to  live ; 
But  surely  if  tis  vain  to  hope  for  thee. 

Thou  canst  thy  highest  power  and  purpose  give 

To  some  befitting  representative  ? 


"  And  such  a  one  know  I,  whose  great  desert 
Oiveth  her  comeliness  its  noblest  garnish ; 
Her  spirit,  that  makes  envy  fidl  inert. 
Gleams  like  a  blade  that  knows  no  soil  or  tarnish. 
Or  painting  shining  in  its  freshest  varnish ; 


«* 
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Oh  ne'er  hath  been  such  eostlj  careuieti — 

A  truth  that  none  who  live  can  contrayert. 
For  in  and  out  all  Stirling  gifts  are  met, 
And  every  gem  of  price  therein  is  set 

Doubtless  so  rare  a  being  hath  obtained 

From  thee  the  title  of  her  rarity : 
For  from  what  other  source  could  she  have  gained 

Her  embassy  of  love  and  charity  ? 

'Twixt  ye  there  is  such  small  disparity, 
I  oft  have  thought  she  was  herself  the  queen. 

Thou  her, — and  near  her  have  remained. 
Paying  that  rev'rence  to  her  shape  and  mein 
I  would  but  give  to  thee  hadst  thou  there  been. 


*'  And  long  may  she  such  glorious  office  hold  I 
And  long  to  me  present  her  fur  credentials ! 

May  in  each  word  her  embassy  be  told, 
Each  look  convey  the  same  divine  essentials. 
And  every  writing  teem  of  such  potentials 

Thy  mightiness  alone  hath  meaning  for: 
Then  with  a  tribute  richer  far  than  gold 

Will  I  do  homage  as  thy  servitor 

And  ever  honour  thy  ambassador. 


«f 


Truly,  I'll  find  her  lodging  of  the  best. 
All  fiimished  in  a  fiuhion  most  endearing^ 

To  be  its  mistress  rather  than  its  guest; 
And  give  such  gallant  vestment  for  her  wearing, 
As  shall  the  best  become  her  noble  bearing ; 

I  '11  have  before  her  Fame's  loud  trumpet  sound ; 
Upon  her  head  1 11  place  a  jewelled  crest : 

And  where6oe*er  her  footsteps  shall  be  found. 

My  monuments  shall  glorify  the  ground. 


ITS 
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**  And  tlwM  my  whole  affwtiont  InliyeeC, 

While  o'er  my  ^eek  the  hoe  of  Hfe  is  florid. 

To  me  thy  laws,  thy  rule,  thy  diilecC» 
Forswear  all  brutal  hate  and  tfngwiice  hooid. 
From  sone  to  sone — the  fiigid  and  the  torrid — 

Whilft  of  this  worid  I  am  a  dmiien  ; 
And  erer  show  the  loyaOest  respect 

Where'er  thy  signet  is  apparent,  when 

Thou  sedust  dealings  with  my  fellow 


A  &moii8  manrelling  was  exhibited  by  all  pre- 
sent, at  the  readiiig  of  these  yeraes,  and  madi  was 
said  of  the  unknown  author,  for  whom  exceeding 
interest  had  been  excited ;  and,  at  last.  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  hurried  Master  Spenser  away  with  him, 
that  they  might  learn  who  he  was,  and  where  he 
might  be  found,  with  as  little  delay  as  posdble. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

This  fool  oomes  from  the  citizens. 
Nay,  prythee  do  not  frown  I 
I  know  him  m  well  as  you 
By  his  livery  gown — 
Of  a  rare  hom-mad  family. 

Anon. 

Natia,  Fortune  averts  her  fate. 
Flamtn,  Avert  you  gods, 

The  prodigy.     Still— still  some  pious  rite 
We  have  neglected.     Yet,  Heaven  be  appeased. 
And  be  all  tokens  false  and  void,  that  speak 
Thy  present  wrath ! 

Ben  Jonson. 

Tell  Fortune  of  her  blindness, 

Tell  Nature  of  decay. 
Tell  Friendship  of  unkindness 

Tell  Justice  of  delay : 
And  if  they  dare  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Sir  Walter  Raletgh. 

By  dint  of  constant  enquiries  of  carmen,  pedlars 
and  others,  the  youthful  Shakspeare  found  his  way 
to  the  Bankside,  where,  as  he  had  heard,  stood  the 
playhouse  whereof  the  elder  Burbage  was  manager. 
He  entered  London  by  the  Uxbridge  road,  in  a 
strange  wonder  at  the  number  of  persons  he  met, 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  to  the  field  called  the  Hay- 
market,  near  Charing,  where  the  country  people 
held  a  market  of  hay  and  straw,  for  the  conve- 
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nience  of  the  Londoners.  There,  the  abundance 
of  splendid  mansions  he  passed,  and  numberless 
houses  of  the  citizens,  the  shops,  the  warehouses, 
the  churches,  the  great  din  of  traffic,  that  sounded 
along  the  streets,  of  itinerant  chapmen  bawling 
their  wares  —with  the  rolling  of  carts  and  waggons, 
and  the  goodly  cavalcade  of  nobles  and  gallants 
riding  their  sprightly  palfreys,  astonished  him  ex- 
ceedingly, whilst  the  more  closely  he  approached 
the  city,  the  path  became  more  thronged  with 
persons  of  all  kinds  and  conditions,  in  such  exceed- 
ing variety  of  appearance,  that  it  seemed  an  endless 
puzzle  to  the  young  traveller  to  guess  their  several 
characters  and  vocations. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  Globe  playhouse, 
he  was  weary  with  hunger  and  walking.  A  flag 
was  flying  at  the  roof,  which  denoted  that  the  play 
had  commenced,  as  he  learned  from  a  bystander; 
so  he  thought  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  wait 
till  it  was  over,  before  he  presented  himself  to  any 
of  his  old  companions ;  therefore  he  strolled  about 
the  place  amongst  the  venders  of  fruit,  and  crowds 
of  idlers  that  stood  nigh  the  building.  As  he  was 
noting,  with  his  accustomed  curiousness,  the  mannen 
of  the  sort  of  persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  on  a 
sudden  a  horseman  rode  up,  and  alighting  beside 
him,  cried,  "  Here,  fellow,  hold  my  horse,  and  IH 
give  thee  a  groat  at  my  return,"  flung  him  the 
bridle,  and  quickly  vanished  into  the  playhouao. 
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William  Shakspear^  was  taken  somewhat  by  sur- 
prise at  this  occurrence,  but  remembering  that  hb 
purse  was  penniless,  and  himself  both  tired  and 
hungry,  he  was  well  enough  disposed  for  the  earn- 
ing of  any  sum,  even  though  it  came  of  such 
humble  employment  as  the  holding  of  a  horse: 
nevertheless,  whilst  he  walked  the  animal  up  and 
down,  his  mind  was  wonderfuUy  busy  in  forming  all 
sorts  of  bright  ambitious  prospects,  as  completely  at 
variance  with  his  present  poor  shift,  as  any  matter 
could  be. 

Thus  he  employed  himself,  till  the  people  coming 
thronging  out  of  the  doors  of  the  playhouse,  told 
him  that  the  play  was  done;  and  presently,  up 
comes  the  gallant,  whose  horse  he  had  in  charge, 
gave  him  the  promised  groat,  and  rode  away;  but 
it  so  happened,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the 
latter,  two  young  men,  very  fairly  clad,  who  were 
passing  near,  when  they  caught  sight  of  the  young 
Shakspeare  stopped  of  a  sudden,  and  regarded  him 
with  a  very  curious  and  marvelUng  aspect 

*^  It  must  beJiim,  Dick  I"  said  one. 

^^  Ay,  marry,  it  is ;  but  what  bringeth  him  here, 
holding  of  horses,  Tom?"  added  the  other.  The 
object  of  their  attention,  as  soon  as  he  had  parted 
with  the  gallant,  was  for  proceeding  to  the  Globe, 
but  he  was  stopped  by  these  two  persons  making  up 
to  him,  whom  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  recog- 

oa 
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nising  as  his  old  schoolfeUow8»  Tom  Oreene  and 
Dick  Burbage.  Ghreat  was  the  joy  of  this  meetbig 
on  both  sides ;  and  the  young  traveller  soon  told 
what  brought  him  to  London,  and  his  adyentures 
on  the  journey,  even  to  the  holding  of  the  horse, 
which  was  received  by  his  merry  compamons  with 
some  interest  and  more  laughing.  The  latter 
seemed  to  be  just  the  same  careless,  free-hearted 
fellows  they  had  been  when  boys ;  and,  I  doubt  not, 
were  quite  as  ready  to  pass  o£P  an  ingenious  jest 
here  in  London,  as  ever  they  had  been  in  merry 
Stratford. 

"  Where's  thy  father,  Dick?"  enquired  Greene. 
^^  Methinks,  he  must  now  be  intent  upon  the 
getting  rid  of  his  blackamoor^s  face,"  replied  young 
Burbage* 

<^  Come  thou  with  us,  Will,"  said  the  former  to 
the  youthful  Shakspeare.  <^  We  ¥dll  to  Master 
Manager  at  once,  and  get  him  to  give  thee  a  place 
in  our  company—  amongst  whom  thou  wilt  meet 
Hemings  and  Condell,  thy  once  chosen  associates — 
then,  leave  the  rest  to  us,  and  if  we  lead  thee  not 
a  right  merry  life,  it  cannot  be  other  than  thine  own 
fault "  Talking  of  their  old  pranks,  in  a  fiEumous 
humour  at  every  allusion  to  them,  the  three  pro- 
ceeded together  into  the  playhouse,  and  after  peas^ 
ing  through  some  strange  places— as  the  young  tra- 
veller took  them  to  be,— they  arrived  at  a  door; — 
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William  Shakspeare,  in  famous  8|Hiits  and  full  of 
pleasant  anticipation,  for  all  his  hunger  and  weari- 
ness. 

"  What,  ho,  Master  Manager!"  cried  Tom 
Greene,  knocking  loudly;  *^  Give  us  entrance,  I 
prythee  !  I  bring  thee  aid — I  bring  thee  strength 
—  I  bring  thee  comfort — I  bring  thee  a  marvel,  a 
prodigy,  a  phoenix, — I  bring  thee  present  profit  and 
future  greatness." 

"  Come  in,  a  God's  nam^  Tom!"  replied  a 
voice  from  within,  with  prodigious  earnestness.  The 
young  traveller  had  some  difficulty  in  recognising  his 
old  acquaintance,  in  the  smut- faced  personage  half 
unclad  that  was  pulling  off  his  hose,  in  the  meanly 
furnished  chamber,  in  which  the  former  now  found 
himself. 

*^  Heart  o'me !"  exclaimed  Greene,  laughingly, 
as  the  manager  at  the  entrance  of  a  stranger  began 
hastily  a  drawing  on  his  hose  again,  ^<  Care  not  for 
thy  legs ;  methinks  they  are  well  enough  for  a  black 
fellow." 

<<  Well  enough !"  echoed  the  manager  glancing 
at  his  limbs  with  a  very  manifest  pride.  <^  WeU 
enough,  for  a  black  fellow,  smdst  thou  ?  I  tell  thee 
what  it  is  Tom,  black  fellow  or  white  fellow,  or  even 
a  Greene  fellow,  for  the  matter  of  that,  hath  never 
been  able  to  boast  of  such  handsome  things  to  stand 
on  since  the  world  began." 

**  Bravely  said.  Legs !"  replied  the  other  in  the 
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same  merry  humour.  ^  But  here,  I  have  broci|^ 
with  me  a  certain  friend  of  mine  whose  great  merit 
I  can  vouch  for,  who  desireth  to  be  a  player,  and  cS 
our  company." 

<< '  Tis,  Will  Shakspeare,  father,  from  Stratford," 
added  his  son. 

**  Away  with  him  I"  angrily  cried  the  elder  Bur- 
bage,  to  the  extreme  astonishment  of  every  one 
else.  '' '  Slight,  I've  had  enough  of  WiH  Shak- 
speare to  last  me  the  rest  of  my  days.** 

**  Why,  what  hast  had  of  him,  I  wonder  I '^  ex- 
claimed Greene. 

"  Had  quotha!"  replied  the  manager;  ««  Pve 
had  of  him  what  was  like  to  get  me  a  speedy  hang- 
ing  on  the  highest  tree.  Some  six  years  since  or 
more,  I  met  him,  when,  with  my  company  about  to 
play  at  a  noble  lady's  mansion  in  the  country,  and 
he  got  me  to  consent  to  his  playing  of  a  part  in  a 
new  play  that  I  had  sent  me  to  represent  before  her 
visitors — well,  the  varlet  was  not  content  with 
marring  the  ending  ont  by  saying  of  a  parcel  of 
stuff,  instead  of  what  had  been  put  down  for  him ; 
but  scarce  an  hour  after  he  mends  the  matter  by  as- 
sisting of  a  companion  to  run  off  with  a  young 
damsel  there  on  a  visit  It  was  well  for  me  I 
shewed  my  prudence  by  affecting  a  perfect  ignor- 
ance of  the  whole  proceedings,  for  had  it  come  to 
my  lord's  ears  I  had  shared  in  them  in  any  way,  I 
should  have  been  ruined  outright,  clapped  in-  a 
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prison,  and  ordered  for  execution  without  hope  of 
reprieve." 

William  Shakspeare  explained  the  circumstance 
just  alluded  to,  but  the  more  he  explsdned  the  more 
enraged  seemed  the  manager,  that  he  should  haye 
been  put  in  such  jeopardy  as  he  had  been  to  assist 
in  a  scheme  of  which  he  was  kept  in  entire  igno- 
rance, and  not  even  the  entreaties  of  Greene  and  his 
own  son  could  induce  him  to  alter  his  resolution  to 
have  none  of  Will  Shakspeare  for  to  be  of  his  com- 
pany. Dick  Burbage  got  vexed  at  this,  as  was 
evident  by  his  look,  but  Greene,  confined  not  his 
vexedness  to  looks.  He  spoke  out  warmly  in  be- 
half of  his  friend,  and  said  such  sharp  words  to  the 
eider  Burbage  that  he  grew  choleric,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  complete  falling  out  betwixt 
them,  had  not  the  cause  of  it  interposed,  and  im- 
plored them  not  to  make  him  an  occasion  for  quar- 
relling. The  young  traveller  left  the  chamber  with 
a  much  heavier  heart  than  he  had  entered  it.  Here 
were  ail  his  proud  hopes  overthrown  at  a  blow,  and 
he,  faint  with  hunger,  and  hb  long  journey,  without 
a  place  to  lay  his  head  in,  or  ought  for  his  many 
necessities  but  the  solitary  groat  he  had  received 
from  the  gallant  for  holding  of  his  horse.  He  had 
only  got  a  few  steps  from  the  playhouse  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  Tom  Greene. 

^<  Care  not  for  that  old  churl;"  said  he,  ^<  Per- 
chance thou  wilt  do  as  well  elsewhere :  so  keep  up 
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thy  heart,  Will ;  and  Dick  and  I  will  devise  some- 
thing for  thy  advantage.  I  have  now  an  appoint- 
ment which  will  take  me  an  hour  or  so^  in  the  mean 
while  speed  thee  over  London  Bridge,  and  enquire 
thy  way  to  the  house  of  Mistress  Colewort  who 
selleth  simples,  and  herbs,  and  such  things,  at  the 
ugn  of  the  Phoenix,  in  Bucklersbury — ^there  is  my 
lodging ;  call  for  what  thou  wilt,  and  make  thyself 
at  home  there,  till  I  come."  The  kind-hearted 
player  hurried  away,  and  bis  old  schoolfellow  full 
of  grateful  feelings  retraced  his  steps  the  way  he 
had  come.  He  remembered  Bucklersbury  having 
passed  it  going  from  Cheap  to  Lombard-Street, 
therefore,  he  never  thought  of  questioning  any  as  to 
his  road,  but  proceeded  on,  thinking  over  his  heavy 
disappointment  so  intently,  he  regarded  nothing 
else.  He  had  passed  London  Bridge,  and  not 
being  very  heedful,  had  taken  a  wrong  turning  out 
of  Fish  Street  HilL  He  had  got  some  distance 
along  sundry  winding  narrow  streets,  when,  all  at 
once,  he  was  brought  to  a  stand  still  by  some  autho- 
ritative voice,  and  he  quickly  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  persons  in  long  gowns  trimmed  with 
fur,  that  seemed  some  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  others  who,  by  their  bills  and  apparelling,  he 
took  to  be  constables  of  the  watch. 

*^  Stand,  fellow,  and  give  an  account  of  your- 
self!"  exclaimed  one. 
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"What  brought  thee  here?  Whose  varlet  art 
thou?"  enquired  another. 

"  An'  he  be  not  a  masterless  man,  Master  Fleet- 
wood, I  know  not  one  when  I  see  him,"  observed  a 
third. 

"  A  very  vagrom,  I'll  swear,"  cried  an  ancient 
constable,  poking  his  grey  beard  into  the  young 
traveller's  face.  "  I  pray  you.  Master  Recorder,  to 
question  him  of  his  calling.  I  am  in  huge  suspicion 
I  have  had  him  in  my  custody  some  score  of  times 
already." 

^^  What  is  thy  name,  caiti£P?"  demanded  he  who 
was  styled  Master  Fleetwood,  in  a  very  high  and 
mighty  sort  of  manner. 

^^  First  tell  me,  why  I  am  thus  rudely  questioned 
and  stopped,  my  masters?"  said  the  youthful  Shak* 
speare,  who  liked  not  being  so  handled. 

"  Oh,  tha  villain  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  con- 
stables, in  a  seeming  amazement  "  Here  is  mon- 
strous behaving  to  his  worship  master  recorder,  and 
so  many  honourable  aldermen !  Dost  know  no 
manners  ?  Wilt  shew  no  respect  of  persons  ?  Here 
are  divers  of  the  worshipful  corporation  going  about 
taking  up  all  manner  of  masterless  men  and  house- 
less vagroms  that  infest  the  city ;  and  if  thou  art 
not  one  of  them,  thou  art  a  most  graceless  fellow. 
Tell  master  recorder  thy  name  on  the  instant,  or 
thou  shalt  to  Newgate  in  a  presently." 

^^  You  have  no  business  with  me,  or  my  name 
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either,^  answered  ^bm  pritoDer^  getting  to  be  m  fitde 
chafed  at  bis  treatment. 

^  Who  U  thy  master,  caittflT?"  enqniied  cme  of 
the  aldermen* 

^I  have  none,"  replied  the  yootfa,  aomewbat 
proudly. 

^  There,  he  confesses  it,  an'  it  please  your  wop- 
ship,'*  cried  the  constable.  ^  I  could  hare  sworn 
be  was  a  masterless  man,  be  hath  sudi  a  boniUe 
▼agrom  look.'' 

^*  To  prison  with  him  I**  exclaimed  Master  Fleet- 
wood, with  some  asperity.  ^  This  country  gear  of 
thine,  I  doubt  not,  is  only  worn  as  a  blind.  Tbou 
hast  a  very  dishonest  visage;  an  exceeding  cut- 
purse  sort  of  countenance :  and  I  feel  assured,  that 
when  thou  art  hanged  there  will  be  at  least  one 
rogue  the  less." 

<<  And  I  feel  assured,**  sud  William.  Shakq)eare, 
**  that  when  thou  departest  this  life, — ^no  matter  in 
what  fashion — ^there  will  be  at  least  one  fool  the 
less.'' 

^  Away  with  him,  for  a  rude  rascal  I"  cried  the 
enraged  recorder.  The  aldermen  made  similar 
exclamations,  and  five  or  six  of  the  watch  so  held 
and  hustled  him,  that  for  all  his  struggles,  whidi 
were  very  great,  he  was  presently  dragged,  like 
a  felon,  through  the  public  streets,  with  no  lack 
of  abuse  and  blows,  till  he  was  safely  lodged  in 
the  prison  of  Newgate.     Here  he  scarcely  had  op- 
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portunity  for  the  noticing  of  anything  till  he  found 
himself  in  a  large  yard,  surrounded  by  amazing 
high  walls,  wherein  were  several  prisoners  of  di£Per^ 
ent  ages,  most  of  whom  looked  to  be  necessitous 
poor  fellows,  who  had  most  probably  been  driven 
into  dishonest  courses  by  the  pressure  of  some  fierce 
want;  but  there  were  others  whom,  at  a  glance,  it 
was  easy  to  see  were  downright  villains — and  some 
few  whose  appearance  bespoke  their  only  crime  to 
have  been  their  want  of  friends. 

Some  were  amusing  themselves  at  football,  others 
at  bowls — some  at  cards,  others  at  dice ;  and  these 
were  generally  of  the  villainous  sort.  Here  and 
there  might  be  seen  one  walking  about  in  a  very 
woeful  countenance,  who  joined  in  none  of  the 
sports ;  and  these  were  of  the  friendless.  As  soon 
as  he  had  entered  the  place,  the  young  player  was 
surrounded  by  several  of  his  feUow-prisoners — some 
curious,  some  abusive,  and  all  apparently  thieved 
outright,  for  they  presently  snatched  from  him  what* 
ever  they  could  lay  a  hand  on,  that  had  been  spared 
in  the  examination  of  the  constables  and  turnkeys; 
and  this  they  did  with  such  thorough  artifice,  he 
could  not  see  by  whom  it  was  done.  However, 
when  they  discovered  he  had  nothing  more  they 
could  readily  deprive  him  of,  or  saw  better  enter* 
tainment  elsewhere,  they  left  him  to  his  own  re- 
flections, which,  it  may  weU  be  believed,  were  none 
of  the  comfortablest. 
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Tired  of  the  noise  and  ribaldry  of  his  companions 
-—their  fierce  oaths  and  coarse  vulgar  manners,  the 
young  traveller  took  to  observing  those  who  kept 
aloof.  Some  of  these  appeared  to  be  of  a  much 
higher  rank  than  the  others;  and  with  one  he  soon 
made  acquaintance;  for  it  was  impossible  for  any 
well  disposed  person  to  behold  the  countenance  of 
William  Shakspeare  and  not  feel  inclined  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  him ;  and  from  this  person  he 
quickly  learned  the  names  and  characters  of  most 
of  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  in  return  was  told  how 
he  came  to  be  among  them. 

"  Ah,  worthy  sir,"  said  the  stranger.  "  You 
have  been  placed  here  by  the  same  meddlesome 
person  as  hath  imprisoned  me — to  wit.  Master  Re* 
oorder  Fleetwood,  who  seeketh  by  over-busyness,  to 
pass  with  her  highnesses  sage  counsellors,  for  a 
fieunous  loyal  and  notable  zealous  officer.  I  have 
been  thrust  here  merely  because  he  chose  to  sus- 
pect me  of  the  high  crime  of  being  of  the  Catholic 
fidth,  and  of  attending  to  the  rites,  and  solemnities 
of  such  reli^on ;  and  for  no  greater  offence  than 
this,  divers  worthy  gentlemen  have  been  by  him  as 
ignominiously  treated.  Some  sent  to  one  prison- 
some  to  another ;  and  all  punished  with  heavy  fines 
and  grievous  imprisonment" 

**  I  marvel  such  outrage  upon  justice  should  be 
allowed,"  observed  the  youth  warmly. 

**  I  grieve  to  say  such  things  are  grown  too  com* 
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men  to  make  marvels  of/'  replied  his  companioD. 

*<  Perchance,  the  queen   and  her  chief  ministers 

are   not  disposed  to  countenance  such  pestilent 

tyranny ;  indeed,  I  question  they  ever  hear  of  it  in 

any  way  like  the  truth ;  but  such  is  the  unhappy 

state  of  things  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  the 

meddlesomeness  of  this  same  tyrannical  recorder, 

that  for  a  man  to  dare  attend  the  service  of  the 

religion  he  conscientiously  believeth  to  be  the  true 

one,  he  shall  be  accounted  the  worst  of  villains; 

and  for  one  that  cometh  to  any  poverty  and  hath 

not  a  friend  in  the  world,  he  is  forthwith  thrust  into 

prison,  to  consort  with  felons  and  the  vilest  of  cha* 

racters.   All  this  while,  almost  under  the  very  noses 

of  these  zealous  officers,  are  to  be  found  houses 

where  cut- purses  maybe  met  with  by  scores,  teach* 

ing  their  art  to  young  boys,  and  enjoying  of  their 

ill-got  booty  in  every  manner  of  drunkenness  and 

riotous  inCeimy,  and  they  are  left  undisturbed  to  do 

as  they  list." 

*^  And  how  long,  think  you,  worthy  sir,  us  poor 
victims  of  such  intolerable  wrong,  shall  be  kept  in 
this  horrid  place  ?"  enquired  the  other. 

^^  Truly,  there  is  no  knowing,"  answered  his 
fellow  prisoner.  **  If  you  have  a  friend  at  court 
who  will  take  up  your  cause,  'tis  like  enough  you 
will  soon  get  your  liberty ;  but  if  you  are  not  so  pro- 
vided, there  is  no  saying  of  what  length  may  be 
your  imprisonment" 
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This  was  but  sorry  consolation  for  the  young 
trayeller,  and  it  left  him  nothing  but  an  endless 
prospect  of  bolts  and  bars,  and  stone  walls.     The 
time  came  for  the  prisoners  to  be  locked  up  for 
the  night  in  seperate  cells,  and  a  sullen  fellow  of  a 
turnkey  conducted  William  Shakspeare  to  a  most 
dismal-looking    narrow  dungeon,   furnished    with 
nothing  save  a  little  straw,  a  jug  of  water,  and  a 
loaf  of  bread.     Long  as  had  been  his  fast,  he  felt 
no  desire  to  break  it;  but  the  bed  was  welcome, 
and  he  flung  himself  on  it  with  a  heart  overbur- 
thened  with  most  unhappy  feelings.     A  famous 
ending  had  his  glorious  anticipations  come  to  I  The 
visions  of  greatness  that  could  awhile  since  scarce 
be  spanned,  save  by  imagination,  were  now  cribbed 
within  a  cold  narrow  celL    All  his  fine  hopes  that 
a  few  days  before  looked  to  be  heir  apparent  to  the 
brightest  honours  of  genius,  now  must  needs  put 
up  with  straw  for  lying,  bread  and  water  for  victual, 
and  bare  stone  walls  for  lodging.    To  say  he  was 
not  cast  down  at  such  ill  fortune,  were  to  depart 
from  the  truth  strangely,  for  in  very  honesty  he  was 
in  a  desperate  sadness — as  will  be  found  all  very 
sanguine  natures  when  they  come  to  find  their  high 
expectations  overthrown ;  and  assuredly  he  had  some 
reason,  for  when  he  should  have  his  liberty  was 
most  uncertain,  and  to  a  free  aspiring  mind  like 
his,  confinement  in  such  narrow  limits  was  hardly 
to  be  endured. 
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But  it  soon  struck  him  that  despondency  would 
do  him  but  small  service,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
off  the  unpleasantness  of  his  present  strait,  was  to 
bear  it  patiently.  He  lay  a  thinking  what  he  should 
do.  He  cared  not  how  soon  he  got  away  from  his 
present  companions,  —  for  he  had  already  had 
enough  of  them,  and  determined  as  the  first  thing 
to  let  his  old  schoolfellow  Tom  Greene  know  where 
he  had  been  placed,  that  if  by  his  means  his  libera* 
tion  could  be  effected,  it  might  be  done  with  all 
convenient  speed.  In  this  he  overlooked  the  diffi- 
culty there  was  of  his  getting  any  communication 
conveyed  from  Newgate.  Had  he  any  sufficient 
bribe,  there  would  be  some  chance  of  it,  but  in  hi^ 
penniless  state,  he  was  like  enough  to  remain  where 
he  was  till  doomsday,  ere  his  friend  could  know  of 
his  hapless  case,  through  the  assistance  of  his  jailors. 
Fortunately  of  this  he  was  ignorant,  for  he  pre- 
sently fell  to  more  agreeable  thoughts,  and  as  he 
was  in  fancy  fondling  his  dear  children  —  weary 
with  trouble  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  he  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep. 

Here  in  this  noisome  dungeon  he  was  again 
visited  by  the  glorious  dreams  of  his  early  days. 
The  place  became  a  most  fair  landscape,  beautifully 
garnished  with  ravishing  sweet  blossoms,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  filled  with  a  fairy  company 
as  choicely  apparelled,  as  beautifully  featured,  sing- 
ing as  delectably  and  dancing  with  as  delicate  a 
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grace  as  ever ;  and,  as  usual,  brighter  than  them  all 
shone  her  who  seemed  their  queen,  and  she  regarded 
him  with  a  very  marvellous  kindness^  led  the  others 
to  do  him  all  imaginable  gentle  courtesies,  and  in 
music  of  exquisite  pleasantness  sung  him  such  com- 
fortable words  as  appeared  to  fill  him  with  greater 
hope  than  he  had  known  his  whole  life  long.  But 
besides  this,  she  addressed  him  with  language  of 
counsel,  to  the  e£Pect  he  would  keep  his  nature  un- 
sullied by  evil  doings;  pointing  out  the  profit  of 
honourable  behaviour,  and  assuring  him  of  the 
notable  truth,  that  he  who  seeks  for  fame,  never 
can  hold  it  for  any  time,  save  with  pure  hands  and 
a  noble  heart 

Then  she  bade  him  look  in  a  certain  directicm, 

and  there  he  beheld  the  figure  of  himself,  done  to 

the  very  life,  seeming  to  be  hungry,  weary,  and  a 

prisoner  as  he  was — anon  the  scene  changed;  he 

had  his  liberty,  but  he  was  struggling  with  manilbkl 

hardships,  one  following  on  another  so  closely  there 

was  no  rest  for  them,  and  each  pressing  with  such 

exceeding  severity  it  seemed  a  marvel  bow  they 

could  be  tolerated ;  they  lasted  a  long  space,  but 

gradually  appearances  looked  more  favourable ;  the 

prospect    became    brighter,    the  scenes  changed 

rapidly  bom  one  delightful  landscape  to  another, 

till  it  appeared  as  though  a  whole  worid  of  splendour 

and  happiness  lay  open  to  his  view.      From  one 

quarter  the  applause  of  assembled  thousands  were 
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shouted  in  his  ears ;  from  another  came  the  com* 
mendations  of  whole  multitudes  of  the  learned; 
here,  in  some  humble  hearth-side,  resounded  the 
honest  praises  of  the  poor  and  lowly;  and  elsewhere 
from  the  hall,  the  bower,  the  garden,  and  the  grove, 
plaudits  as  fervent  were  breathed  from  gallant 
knights  and  honourable  fair  ladies.  Certes  he  would 
have  been  glad  enough  to  have  dreamt  such  a 
dream  as  this  all  his  days ;  but  a  rough  voice  and  a 
rude  shake  put  it  to  a  sudden  ending,  and  starting 
up  he  found  one  of  the  turnkeys  standing  over  him 
with  a  lanthom,  his  ill-featured  countenance  form* 
ing  a  most  revolting  contrast  to  the  sunny  faces  he 
had  gazed  on  in  his  vision. 

"  A  murrian  on  thee,  wilt  thou  never  wake?"  ex- 
claimed the  jailor  sharply.  <<  Why,  thou  sleepest  as 
though  thou  hadst  no  hope  of  sleep  again.  Marry, 
an  thou  takest  such  rest  the  morning  thou  art  to  be 
hanged,  they  must  needs  put  thee  to  the  rope  in 
the  midst  of  it." 

"  What  want  you  with  me  ?*  enquired  the  pri- 
soner. 

^^Thou  must  along  with  me  with  all  speed," 
replied  the  man. 

^^  For  what  purpose,  I  pray  you  ?'  asked  the 
youth. 

<<  Purpose,  quotha,  how  should  I  know?"  said 
the  jailor.     ^*  Mayhap  'tis  the  pillory — ^mayhap  the 
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Stocks — ^mayhap  a  goodly  whipping:  they  be  the 
only  purposes  that  travel  to  Newgate,  I'll  warrant. 
But  come  along,  I  tell  thee,  I  can  allow  of  no 
tarrying,** 

Believing  it  useless  to  say  anything  more,  William 
Shakspeare  rose  and  followed  his  guide  through 
numberless  narrow  passages,  so  dark  he  could  scarce 
see  his  way  along,  even  with  the  help  of  the  lanthom 
hb  companion  carried  before  him,  the  jailor  grum- 
bling at  every  step,  and  his  prisoner  in  a  mood 
hardly  more  social,  from  having  been  disturbed  in 
such  pleasant  dreaming.  From  all  he  could  gather 
from  the  sulky  turnkey,  his  being  led  to  another 
part  of  the  prison  boded  him  no  good;  and  he 
supposed  it  was  to  receive  some  degrading  punish* 
ment  or  another,  such  as  is  commonly  bestowed  on 
persons  whose  chief  crime  happeneth  to  be  their 
poverty. 

In  such  manner  the  two  arrived  at  a  door  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  building,  which  the  jailor  open- 
ing, bade  the  other  enter  by  himselfl  On  guning 
admission  into  the  chamber,  the  latter  found  three 
persons  seated  together,  whom  he  took  to  be  his 
judges  going  to  sentence  him  to  the  dreaded 
punishment  One  was  a  very  severe  looking  per- 
sonage, from  whose  aspect  he  could  gather  but  few 
hopes,  who  was  dad  somewhat  in  jailor  iaahioDf 
with  sundry  lai^  keys  at  his  belt   The  others  had 
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much  of  the  gallant  in  their  appearance,  and  pos« 
sessed  countenances  that  savoured  considerably 
more  of  humanity. 

^<  An'  it  please  you  to  leave  his  examination  to 
me,  I  will  have  the  truth  from  him  speedily,"  said 
the  first  to  his  companions;  and  then  turning  sharply 
to  the  young  prisoner,  commenced  questioning  him 
after  the  following  fashion,  the  other  answering  as 
follows : — 

"  Fellow  I  what's  thy  name  ?" 

"  William  Shakspeare." 

"  Where  dost  come  from  ?' 

'*  Stratford  on  Avon,  in  Warwickshire." 

"  How  long  hast  been  in  London  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  hours." 

«  What  brought  thee  here  ?' 

^*  I  came  to  be  a  player  in  the  company  of 
Master  Burbage  at  the  Bankside." 

"  Now,  Master  Turnkey,  this  evidently  proves 
him  to  be  no  vagrant,"  observed  one  of  the  gallants. 

"  I  pray  your  worship  stop  awhile,"  replied  the 
jailor.  "  These  fellows  have,  some  famous  fine 
story  always  at  their  commandment  O'  my  life,  I 
do  beUeve,  were  you  to  examine  the  most  notorious 
rogue  under  my  hands,  he  would  presently  make 
himself  out  to  be  as  honest  a  man  as  any  in  the 
city.  Let  me  ask  of  him  a  few  more  questions." 
Then  turning  to  his  prisoner,  he  added — "  How 
long  hast  been  a  player?" 

VOL.  III.  II 
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*^  I  cannot  say  I  haVe  ever  been  a  t^yef,**  na^ 
swered  the  other. 

*^  There,  I  said  I  would  presently  make  him  shew 
himself  for  what  he  truly  is — a  masterless  man,  and 
no  player!"  exclaimed  the  turnkey,  ezultingly}  to 
his  companions,  and  then  turning  sharply  to  the 
prisoner,  added — "  Prythee  have  done  with  thy 
coney-catching ;  I  am  not  to  be  so  caught,  my  young 
master.  Thou  saidst  but  a  moment  since  thou 
wert  a  player,  and  now  tihou  hast  the  impudency  to 
declare  thou  hast  never  been  a  player.  What  dost 
mean  by  that,  fellow?" 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  said,"  replied  William 
Shakspeare,  undauntedly ;  '*  I  have  mafiy  times 
played  in  plays ;  but  as  I  have  done  it  solely  for 
mine  own  amusement,  I  could  not  consider  myself 
a  player,  who  playeth  only  for  his  own  living." 

<<  Truly,  a  just  distinction,"  said  one  of  the  gal* 
lants. 

*^  A  monstrous  fine  story,  VU  warrant,"  exclaimed 
the  turnkey.  **  But  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what 
thou  hast  advanced,  perchance  thou  vnlt  name  some 
person  of  repute  who  will  testify  to  thy  honesty." 

"  Very  readily,"  replied  the  prisoner;  "  Thomas 
Greene,  a  player  at  the  Globe,  who  hath  his  lodg- 
ing at  the  sign  of  the  Phoenix,  in  Bucklersbury, 
where  I  was  proceeding  when  I  was  taken  hold  of 
by  the  constables  and  conveyed  here ;  he  will  vonch 
for  me  at  any  time,  for  he  hath  been  my  adioot 
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fellow  j   as  have  also  the  younger  Burbage,  He- 
mings,  and  Condell,  other  players  at  the  Globe.** 

**  Marry,  players  must  make  but  sorry  vouchers, 
for,  methinks,  they  be  little  better  than  vagroms" 
observed  the  jailor. 

**  The  persons  named  I  know  to  be  of  a  very 
fjEiir  character,"  replied  the  gallant  who  had  before 
spoken.  <<  William  Shakspeare,  allow  me  to  ask 
you  one  question  ?** 

"  Any  number,  if  it  please  you,  sir,"  answered 
the  prisoner,  charmed  with  the  courteous  manner 
of  his  interrogator. 

**  Have  you  lost  anything  since  your  arrival  in 
London?'* 

«  I  have  lost  all  I  had,"  replied  the  other.  «  The 
constables  deprived  me  of  what  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  and  the  prisoners  here  in  Newgate  took 
from  me  what  was  left.  I  should  have  cared  the 
less,  if  they  had  spared  me  certain  writings  I  had 
about  me." 

**  What  sort  of  writings  were  they?" 

**  Verses  chiefly." 

"  Were  they  your  own  composition  ?" 

«  They  were." 

<^  Is  this  one  of  them  ?"  enquired  his  questioner, 
placing  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Indeed  it  is,  and  the  one  I  last  wrote  of  them 
all,"  replied  the  young  poet,  glancing  at  his  own 
lines,  as  if  glad  to  have  them  back. 

h2 
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^^  I  am  coDvinced  of  it,"  added  the  other.  ^  It 
was  picked  up  by  my  companion^  Master  Edmund 
Spenser,  on  the  spot  where  you  had  been  strug- 
gling with  the  constables." 

"  I  deem  myself  wondrous  fortunate  in  having 
been  there  at  such  a  time,"  said  Master  Spenser, 
warmly.  ^^  And  having  read  its  worthy  contents,  I 
hurried  to  my  noble  and  esteemed  good  friend 
here,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  succeeded,  as  I  ex- 
pected, knowing  his  truly  generous  disposition,  in 
interesting  him  to  seek  you  out,  and  deliver  you 
from  your  undeserved  imprisonment." 

William  Shakspeare  was  surprised  and  delighted 
beyond  measure,  at  hearing  of  names  he  had  for 
some  time  looked  up  to  as  the  most  honourable  in 
the  kingdom,  and  expressed  himself  very  gratefully 
for  the  trouble  they  had  been  at  on  his  account. 
But  the  matter  rested  not  here.  He  presently 
walked  out  of  Newgate,  with  his  two  fiEunous  new 
acquaintances,  without  hindrance  from  the  jailor, 
for  they  had  brought  with  them  the  Earl  of  Leices* 
ter's  authority  for  his  liberation,  which  none  dared 
gainsay  ;  and  shortly  after,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  he  found  himself  seated  by  the  side  of 
hb  early  patrons,  Sir  Valentine  and  Sir  Reginald, 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  by  whom  he  was 
very  kindly  and  liberally  entertained. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

To  you  I  have  unclasped  my  burthened  soul, 
Emptied  tbe  storehouse  of  my  thoughts  and  heart. 
Made  myself  poor  of  secrets ;  have  not  left 
Another  word  untold  which  hath  not  spoke 
All  that  I  ever  durst,  or  think,  or  know. 

Ford. 

Therefor  a  woman  ought  not  in  no  wyse  to  refuse  to  come  at 
the  commaundement  of  her  lord,  yf  she  wyll  have  and  kepe  bis 
love  and  pees.  And  also  by  good  reason  humylyte  ought  to 
come  fyrste  to  the  woman,  for  ever  she  ought  to  shewe  herself 
meke  and  humble  toward  her  lord. 

3»oke  of  the^ttseygnememls  /and  ieching  that  the  Knight  of  the 
Tower  made  to  his  Daughters* 

Give  me  a  key  for  this. 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

Shakspeare. 

«  Boy  !  can  I  trust  thee?" 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  with  your  heart's  deepest  secret ; 
and  the  grave  itself  shall  not  be  more  silent  than 
your  poor  page." 

<'  I  do  believe  thee.  I  have  tried  thee  long,  and 
found  thee  the  faithfuUest  honest  creature  master 
ever  knew.  That  thou  lovest  me  I  am  assured.  I 
have  had  good  proof  on't  I  thought  there  was 
not  one  heart  in  which  I  could  meet  the  slightest 
sympathy,  but  in  thee  there  are  signs  of  such  abun* 
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dance  as  make  me  amends  for  the  unfeelingness  of 
others.  My  spirit  is  weary  of  long-suffering.  My 
health  is  broken.  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  I 
am  sinking  fast  It  therefore  becometh  necessary  I 
should  procure  some  one  to  perform  for  me  those 
offices  I  shall  soon  be  disabled  £rom  attempting. 
To  do  this  I  must  betray  a  secret  I  have  kept  as 
jealously  as  if  my  whole  life  depended  on  its  pre- 
servation ;  and  in  none  can  I  put  faith,  save  only 
thee.  Thou  canst  serve  me  if  thou  wilt,  as  page 
never  served  his  lord  before ;  but  if  the  duty  should 
be  distasted  to  thee,  as  'tis  very  like  to  be,  I 
hold  thee  free  to  refuse ;  and  if  after  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  thee,  thou  canst  look  on  me  no  more 
as  one  worthy  to  be  thy  master,  I  will  honourably 
provide  thee  with  all  things  necessary  for  thy  living 
elsewhere." 

<*  My  lordt  I  am  in  heart  and  soul  a  creature  of 
your  own;  and  whatever  service  I  can  render  neces- 
sary for  your  safety,  depend  on  it  it  shall  h%  done 
faithfully  and  well,  according  to  my  poor  abiKty.** 

This  conversation  took  place  between  the  Lord 
de  la  Pole  and  his  page,  after  one  of  the  fearfuUwt 
of  those  fearful  fits  to  which  the  onhiqppy  Earl  was 
generally  subject,  when  he  was  left  alcxie  in  tiie 
mourning  chamber.  It  was  evident,  as  he  had  audi 
that  his  health  was  fast  declining,  for  his  right  noble 
countenance  looked  more  haggard  than  it  was  wont) 
and  his  dark  lustrous  eyes  appeared  to  be  n^idly 
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losing  the  fire  which  had  sq  brightly  lighted  them. 
His  raven  hair  too  had  been  thinned  of  its  luxuri- 
ance, and  all  about  him  bespoke  that  breaking  up 
of  the  constitution,  with  which  long-continued  grief 
marks  its  victim  for  the  grave.  His  youthful  com- 
panion wore  a  similar  melancholy,  doubtless  caused 
from  constant  observation  of  his  lord's  sufferings, 
and  this  gave  a  very  touchiog  expression  to  his 
handsome  boyish  features,  which  increased  greatly 
whenever  he  chanced  to  turn  his  gaze  upon  the 
Earl.  The  latter^  still  in  his  mourning  suit,  sate 
in  the  library  befiore  mentioned ;  and  Bertram,  in 
vestments  of  the  same  colour,  seated  himself  by  his 
lord's  command  at  a  short  distance^  where  he  re* 
mained  in  an  attitude  of  the  profoundest  attention, 
and  with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  interest, 
whilst  the  Earl  proceeded  with  the  promised  nar- 
ration. 

^  Of  my  bmily,  metbinks  I  need  say  nothing^'' 
commenced  he;  ^  the  greatness  of  the  Suffolks,  of 
which  I  am  a  branch,  must  be  sufficiently  known, 
but  the  fame  of  their  power  and  nobleness  so  in- 
fluenced my  early  life,  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had 
done  something  worthy  of  the  name  I  bore.  My 
youth  was  spent  in  foreign  wars,  under  the  most 
famous  leaders ;  and  whenever  I  heard  of  any  one 
celebrated  for  deeds  of  arm%  I  sought  all  ways  to 
surpass  him ;  nor  would  I  be  satisfied  till  my  pre<- 
eminence  was  adfoowledged.    But  this  was  by  no 
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means  the  whole  of  what  I  did.  I  had  been  well 
instructed;  and  perchance,  I  may  add,  I  was  ever 
of  a  well-disposed  nature,  whereof  the  consequence 
was,  I  took  especial  heed  my  conduct  elsewhere 
should  be  of  a  piece  with  my  achievements  in 
the  field.  Honour  was  my  idol — honour  I  wor- 
shipped: in  no  case  could  I  be  prevailed  on  to 
meddle  in  any  matter  wherein  honour  was  not 
clearly  conspicuous  to  all  men's  eyes ;  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  I  strove  carefully  to  attain  every 
title  honour  could  bestow,  I  was  jealous  that  my 
right  to  it  should  have  no  questioning.  None  could 
be  more  desirous  of  good  opinion.  To  hear  myself 
ivell  spoke  of,  was  an  infinite  pleasure ;  but  to  have 
any  one's  ill  word,  to  be  ridiculed,  slandered,  or 
misused  in  speech,  fretted  me  beyond  measure. 
Mayhap  this  was  a  weakness ;  but  whatever  it  was, 
it  kept  unslacked  in  me  the  impulse  to  exert  myself 
to  gain  a  lasting  reputation,  till  the  name  of  De  la 
Pole  stood,  as  I  proudly  believed,  second  to  none 
in  every  commendable  quality. 

"  I  pass  over  my  labours,  to  build  me  up  this 
goodly  reputation ;  suffice  it  to  say,  I  returned  to 
my  native  land  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  and 
at  the  court  of  her  Highness  Elizabeth  was  speedily 
recognised,  as  what  I  had  sought  so  earnestly  to  be. 
Hitherto  I  had  thought  nothing  of  love;  my  career 
of  honour  lefl  me  no  time  for  tender  dalliance,  or 
eke  I  was  indiflerent  to  the  charms  of  such  fiur 
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creatures  as  I  had  seen ;  but  amongst  the  queen's 
ladies  there  was  one,  whose  youth,  beauty,  charac* 
ter  and  station,  united  to  form,  as  I  then  thought, 
the  noblest  damsel  in  the  realm.  In  her,  &me  had 
left  no  one  part  which  envy  might  assail;  and 
fortune  had  surrounded  her  with  such  prodigality  of 
gifts,  as  if  to  show  how  delighted  she  was  in  having 
so  worthy  an  object  on  whom  to  bestow  them. 
Methinks  'tis  almost  needless  to  say  she  had  suitors. 
She  had  broad  lands ;  she  was  of  one  of  the  power- 
fullest  families  in  the  kingdom;  and  she  appeared 
as  peerless  in  conduct  as  she  was  in  person;  and 
such  attractions  could  not  fail  of  bringing  to  her 
feet  a  sufficiency  of  wooers.  I  had  heard  much  in 
her  praise  before  I  beheld  her;  but  ere  I  had  had 
an  hour's  acquaintance,  I  doubted  she  had  been 
done  justice  to.  Still  I  kept  aloof  from  the  crowd 
by  whom  she  was  always  surrounded,  and  satisfied 
myself  with  observing  her  at  a  distance.  Every 
day  I  saw  her  she  seemed  to  grow  more  admirable; 
and  each  relation  I  heard  of  her  exceeded  the  pre- 
<;eding  one,  towards  proving  her  wondrous  well  dis- 
posedness. 

^^  A  message  from  herself  brought  me  at  last  to 
her  side — a  message  so  expressive  of  compliment, 
I  attended  her  summons  with  more  pleasure  than 
ever  I  had  known  from  similar  commendations' 
gratifying  as  they  had  always  been  to  me.  Once 
Chere,  it  appeared  as  though  I  must  there  stay.    At 
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first  die  would  scarce  allow  me  to  be  aoywhere 
else;  but  in  a  &ir  interval,  I  found  myself  under  so 
strong  a  charm,  nowhere  else  would  I  remain  could 
I  avoid  it :  in  brief,  I  loved  her.  Some  months 
afterwards,  I  gained  from  her,  that  long  before  she 
had  seen  me,  she  had  loved  me  for  my  reputation. 
After  a  delicious  sufficiency  of  most  exquisite  court- 
ship, my  happiness  seemed  to  be  complete,  when  I 
received  her  in  marriage.  In  a  little  while,  I  be- 
lieved my  real  felicity  had  only  commenced,  so 
much  did  my  enjoyment  then  exceed  all  that  I  had 
known  before.  Every  day  she  evinced  in  her  cha^ 
racter  some  new  and  admirable  feature ;  the  more 
I  saw  of  her,  the  more  cause  saw  I  to  congratulate 
myself  I  had  been  blessed  with  so  rare  a  partner. 
Her  love  for  me  looked  to  be  mingled  with  an 
honourable  pride,  that  made  it  all  the  more  fiattei^ 
ing  to  one  of  my  disposition.  None  could  seem  so 
exceeding  content — none  could  have  appeared  so 
truly  affectionate.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  my 
love  of  praise  at  this  time  partook  laigely  of  a 
desire  of  having  my  wife  as  £unously  commended ; 
in  fact,  it  was  the  same  identical  feeling,  for  I 
looked  on  the  Lady  Blanche  as  the  best  and  dearest 
part  of  myself;  and  I  wished  to  see  her  pie-emi- 
nence in  every  goodly  quality  universally  acknow* 
lodged,  because  any  contrary  opinions  mig^t  reflect 
unCsvourably  on  the  other  portion  of  me. 
<<At  this  period  to  add  to  her  other  poweifiU 
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claims  upon  my  love,  she  promised  to  become  a 
mother — aa  event  I  looked  forward  to  with  an  in* 
terest  which  exceedeth  all  conceiving.  Then  it 
wa3  there  came  on  a  visit  to  me  a  yow[ig  kinsman 
of  mine.  I  had  beard  rumours  of  his  being  of  a 
wild  reckless  disposition ;  and  that  he  bore  himself 
more  carelessly  than  became  any  one  wishing  to  be 
honourably  thought  of*  I  liked  not  this.  It  grieved 
me  that  one  in  any  way  related  to  me,  should  be  so 
ill  reported*  One  day  I  took  him  aside  and  told 
him  what  I  had  heard  to  his  disadvantage,  but  he 
swore  so  solemnly  h^  had  not  deserved  what  was 
said  of  him,  that  I  could  not  help  believing  he  had 
been  maligned  as  he  declared,  by  false  envious 
persons.  I  then  counselled  him  to  marry  some 
worthy  woman  which  would  put  a  stop  to  such 
slanders  for  the  future,  and  pointed  to  the  happiness 
I  ei^yed  as  the  best  inducement  to  it  he  could 
have ;  but  he  answered  somewhat  confusedly,  that 
some  often  conddered  themselves  exceeding  happy 
from  ignorance  of  matters,  which,  when  known, 
would  make  them  the  miserablest  persons  in  the 
world.  Thereupon  I  said  such  might  be  the  case, 
but  as  regarded  myself  there  could  be  no  possibility 
of  such  a  thing.  He  replied  very  earnestly,  <long 
may  you  think  so,'  and  with  a  deep  sigh  left  me  to 
my  own  reflections. 

'^  My  kinsman  had  ever  shown  to  me  a  marvel- 
lous frank  and  social  spirit;  but  of  late   I  had 
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noticed  that  he  rather  ayoided  me — gazed  on  nie 
with  a  countenance  full  of  pity,  and  when  he  talked, 
spoke  with  an  ambiguous  and  mysterious  fashion, 
of  which  I  could  make  nothing,  save  a  lamentation 
that  villainy  should  be  so  fairly  disguised.     I  mar- 
velled, and  not  without  an  indefinable  uneasiness, 
at  such  sort  of  speech,  but  though  I  pressed  him  to 
explain  himself,  he  would  only  shake  his  head,  and 
say   it  was  a  thing  he  had  not  the  heart  to  do. 
Following  close  upon  the  heels  of  this,  he  would  oft 
regret  that  so  noble  a  gentleman  as  myself  should 
be  so  grossly  imposed  upon ;  and  that,  out  of  ex- 
treme love  for  me,  those  who  knew  of  the  cheat» 
should  be  forced  to  allow  its  continuance.      All 
these  hints  and  inuendos,  and  the  mysterious  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  uttered,  in  time  produced 
in  me  a  most  fearful  state  of  anxiousness  and  ^s- 
quietude.     It  looked  as  though  some  extraordinary 
mischief  was  impending,  known  only  by  thid  kins- 
man, who  liked  not  the  office  of  breaking  such  ill 
news,  but  in  what  quarter  it  threatened,  or  in  what 
shape  it  was  to  appear,  I  was  completely  at  a  loss; 
and  what  made  the  matter  worse,  so  seemed  likely 
to  remain. 

'^At  last  he  dropped  something  concerning  of 
my  dishonour.  I  fired  at  the  word.  My  whole 
nature  was  stirred  as  if  with  a  mighty  earthquake. 
We  were  alone.  I  presently  declared  to  him  did 
he  not  tell  me  on  the  instant  the  cause  of  what  he 
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had  said,  I  would  slay  him  where  he  stood.     He 
begged  and   prayed  most  movingly  I  would  let 
him  off  a  task  he  so  hugely  mbliked,  but  the  more 
eamesly  he   strove   to  excuse   himself,   the  more 
fiercely  I  insisted  on  his  declaring  to  me  whatever 
there  might  be  to  say.     Then  he  added  with  ex- 
treme seriousness,  that  the  consequence  must  rest 
with  me — that    I   was  hurrying  on   to  meet  my 
misery ;  but  if  I  would  force  the  secret  from  him, 
that   I  must  give   him  my  assurance  to  take  no 
measures,  or  show  to  any  one  a  knowledge  of  it, 
till  he  had  given  such  proofs  of  its  correctness  as 
he  had  at  his  disposal.     This  I  solemnly  promised. 
My  ears  drunk  in  with  horror  the  tale  he  told  me ; 
it  was  that  once  being  out  late  he  had  observed  a 
gallant  at  tlie  dead  hour  of  the  night  ascending  by 
a  ladder  of  ropes  to  the  Lady  Blanche's  chamber  — 
so  strange  a  sight  made  him  marvel  exceedingly, 
and  he  stopped  to  see  what  would  follow.     The 
gallant  entered  the  chamber,  and  there  remained 
upwards  of  an  hour.     When  he  again  appeared  at 
the  window  there  was  a  female  in  his  company, 
and  they  there  embraced  very  fondly.     Then  he 
descended  to  the  ground  and  made  off,  and  the 
ladder  was  immediately  drawn  up  into  the  chamber. 
I  felt  as  I  could  have  torn  my  intelligencer  limb 
from  limb ;  for  if  angels  had  swoni  matter  of  the 
like  tendency,  I  would  not  have  credited  a  word  of 
it ;  but  I  dissembled  so  much  of  my  passion  as  to 
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ask  him  if  he  reoogniaed  the  female  he  saw  at  the 
window.  He  said  be  did,  for  he  had  sudi  triaw  of 
her  as  ooald  not  mislead  him.  I  bade  him  with- 
out £eul  oonfess  to  me  who  it  was.  He  replied 
OD  DO  aoooimt  could  he  do  sO|  as  it  might  lead  to 
irreparable  miscbieCi :  and  added,  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  same  place  at  the  same  hour  every  night 
mDCBf  and  had  witnessed  the  same  fvoceedings. 

^  But  I  would  have  the  name;  and  by  dint  of 
thrRats,  and  repeated  promises  to  bdiold  the  proofr 
he  spoke  o^  I  gained  it  from  him.  It  was  the 
countess.  This  I  had  antidpated  from  the  foie» 
going;  but  on  his  confirming  my  sus|»cioDS,  I 
contented  myself  for  the  present  irith  d^ermimng 
in  my  own  mind  to  bestow  a  pn^r  pgnishmeot  od 
so  Yile  a  traducer.  However  I  demanded  of  him 
to  lead  me  to  the  qpot  where  he  had  seen  what  he 
had  related,  fiilly  convinoed  I  should  there  at  once 
disprove  every  particular  of  his  relation.  Till  the 
ixrar  iqppointed  I  kept  myself  as  quiet  as  I  oouldt 
though  my  restlessness  must  have  been  evident  to 
alL  I  said  to  none  what  1  had  heanL  The  coun* 
teas  retired  to  her  chamber  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual,  but  this  I  ought  to  have  looked  for,  knowing 
the  state  in  which  she  was.  Her  manner  was  in 
no  way  different  from  the  ordinary,  save  she  would 
have  it  I  ailed  something,  asKiti^g  she  had  nev«r 
teen  me  look  so  strangely,  and  imploiii^  me  to 
take  heed  of  my  health.    To  oiie^  like  myself  who 
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placed  sach  immense  importance  on  bonourabla 
opinion,  what  had  been  told  by  my  kinsman  was 
like  enough  to  produce  very  terrible  consequences. 
Certes  I  would  not  allow  of  its  possibility ;  yet,  for 
all  that,  I  was  filled  with  apprehensions  almost  as 
unendurable  as  the  most  perfect  conviction  could 
have  been. 

«<  To  my  great  relief,  midnight  arrived,  and 
wrapping  ourselves  in  large  cloaks,  my  kinsman 
and  I  proceeded  behind  some  trees,  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  Lady  Blanche's  chamber  window. 
The  night  was  somewhat  dusky;  but  not,  as  I 
thought,  dark  enough  to  prevent  our  seeing  objects 
as  far  off  as  was  required*  There  I  stood  with  the 
full  intention  of  punishing  my  companion's  treachery 
as  speedily  as  it  might  become  manifest.  Having 
waited  a  considerable  time  and  seen  nothing,  I  had 
just  commenced  denouncing,  with  the  fiercest  bitter«> 
ness,  his  baseness  in  striving  to  impose  on  me  with 
so  improbable  a  tale,  when  he  caught  hold  of  me 
forcibly  by  the  arm,  crying  <  hush  I'  and  pointed  in 
a  certain  direction.  To  my  exceeding  astonishment 
I  then  beheld  a  man  closely  wrapped  up,  stealin^^ 
with  extreme  cautiousness,  towards  the  house.  My 
wonder  became  the  greater  when  I  observed  him 
stop  exactly  underneath  my  wife's  chamber  window, 
and  clap  his  hands  thrice ;  and  nought  could  exceed 
the  strange  amazement  I  was  in  when  I  noticed  a 
female  open  the  window  and  throw  out  a  ladder  of 
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fx)pes,  on  which  the  gallant  mounted  rapidly — the 
two  caressed  at  the  window  with  every  sign  of 
mutual  fondness,  and  the  next  moment  the  ladder 
was  drawn  up,  and  they  disappeared. 

"  I  could  not  very  plainly  distinguish  the  features 
of  the  lady,  but  the  figure  was  manifest  beyond  all 
mistaking.  No  one  in  the  house  was  in  the  same 
state ;  and  the  dress,  too^  was  equally  evident.  It 
was  the  countess.  The  horror,  the  shame,  the  rage, 
the  indignation  with  which  I  was  filled  at  this  dis* 
covery,  made  me  incapable  of  motion — nay,  I  stood 
breathless,  as  though  I  had  been  turned  to  stone. 
My  senses  were  a  complete  whirlpool  of  furious 
passions.  I  knew  not  what  to  be  about : — all  in  me 
bespoke  a  confused,  bewildered,  desperate  madness. 
My  kinsman  asking  me  what  should  be  done,  roused 
me  to  a  proper  consciousness.  I  bade  him  remain 
where  he  was,  and  if  the  gallant,  whoever  he  might 
be,  sought  to  escape  by  the  window,  to  fall  upon 
him  and  hold  him  fast  till  I  returned.  At  that  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  swore  very  earnestly  he  should 
not  escape  alive.  I  then  hastened  into  the  house. 
All  slept — or  appeared  to  sleep.  There  was  a  death- 
like quiet  in  every  part  of  the  mannon,  that  seemed 
in  marvellous  contrast  to  the  wild  riot  in  my  breast. 
I  gained  the  door  of  my  wife's  chamber.  For  the 
first  time  I  had  so  found  it,  it  was  locked.  This, 
discovery  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  1  strove  with  all 
my  might  to  break  it  open.    It  was  too  strong  to  be 
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80  forced,  but  the  violence  of  the  shock  I  had  given 
it  brought  my  wife  to  it  presently*  She  enquired, 
in  some  seeming  alarm,  '  who  was  there?'  I  an- 
swered, commanding  her  to  open  the  door  imme- 
diately.    It  was  done. 

^'  On  my  entrance  she  complained  somewhat  of 
my  disturbing  her  rest  so  strangely.  I  gave  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  chamber,  and  not  finding  him  I  sought 
for,  I  fixed  a  fierce  look  on  my  wife,  who  was  gazing 
on  me,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  confusion  of  conscious 
guilt  At  this  moment  I  heard  the  clashing  of 
swords,  and  running  to  the  casement,  observed  my 
kinsman  fighting  furiously  with  the  same  person  I 
had  seen  enter  the  countess's  chamber.  The  ladder 
of  ropes  had  been  left  attached  to  the  window,  and 
I  was  proceeding  to  descend  by  it,  when  my  faithless 
wife  caught  hold  of  my  arm,  and  implored  me  not 
to  venture  myself  into  any  danger.  I  took  this  as 
a  crafty  design  to  assist  the  escape  of  her  paramour, 
and  with  violent  execrations  rudely  thrust  her  from 
me,  and,  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  descended  the  ladder. 
Ere  I  had  got  to  the  bottom  I  beheld  my  kinsman 
fall,  and  his  opponent  take  to  flight.  I  pursued, 
thirsting  with  the  horriblest  vengeance,  but  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  to  my  infinite 
rage  and  disappointment,  I  beheld  him  mount  a 
fleet  steed  and  ride  off  at  a  pace  that  left  all  pur- 
suit hopeless. 

<<  I  returned  to  my  kinsman,  and  found  him 
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bloedin^  and  from  his  manner  appearing  to  have 
been  badly  hurt  I  assisted  him  into  the  house ;  but 
this  took  some  time  to  do,  for  he  complained  at 
every  step»  that  he  oould  scarce  endure  the  moiaon» 
I  at  last  got  him  to  his  chamber*  I  found  the 
house  in  the  same  quietness  as  it  had  been  when  I 
had  entered  it  a  short  time  previous ;  and  its  undia- 
turbed  state  gave  me  a  hope  I  might  still  conceal 
my  dishonour  from  the  world — a  hope  I  eagerly 
caught  at  I  extracted  from  my  wounded  kinsman 
a  solemn  oath,  that  what  he  had  known  and  seen 
should  never  pass  his  lips;  then  proceeded  I  to  the 
chamber  of  a  servant  of  minei  who  had  lived  all  his 
life  in  my  familyi  and  in  whose  fidelity  I  could  place 
implicit  cofidence.  I  called  him  upi  and  as  briefly  as  I 
could,  acquainted  him  with  what  had  transpired*  He 
readily  enough  promised  to  do  whatever  I  might  re- 
quire at  his  hands.  I  then  sent  him  to  call  up  my 
kinsman's  servant,  wlulst  I  proceeded  to  my  lady's 
chamber*  I  found  her  lying  on  the  floor  senselesa. 
I  placed  her  in  her  bed.  In  a  short  time,  she  began 
to  exhibit  signs  of  consciousness,  and  with  it  gave 
me  reason  to  believe  she  was  about  to  become  a 
mother,  lliereupon  I  hastened  to  the  stables, 
saddled  me  a  horse,  and  rode  at  the  top  of  his  speed 
to  the  nearest  midwife ;  and  blindfolding  her,  and 
taking  every  possible  precaution,  that  she  should 
not  know  where  she  was  going,  I  brought  her 
back  with  me.     She  did  her  office.    As  soon  as  I 
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became  aware  of  the  child's  birth,  I  snatched  it 
from  her  hand,  and  hurried  with  it  to  the  next 
chamber,  where  my  faithful  Adam  was  waiting  as 
I  had  desired,  and  to  him  I  gare  it,  with  strict  com- 
mands  that  instant  to  drown  it  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  Avon,  which  he  vowed  to  do  in  such  a  manner 
as  should  prevent  the  slightest  due  to  discovery* 
Then  I  hurried  the  midwife  away  with  the  same 
secrecy  with  which  I  had  brought  her. 

<^  On  my  return,  Adam  acquainted  me  that  be 
bad  fulfilled  my  intentions  to  the  very  letter,  which 
gave  me  inexpressible  satisfaction,  for  there  was  at 
least  a  riddance  of  one  witness  to  my  dishonour* 
To  the  false  woman,  its  mother,  I  had  resolved  on 
satisfying  my  just  vengeance  by  a  pumshment  wovse 
than  death*  None  of  the  domestics  were  yet  sliiw 
ring,  and  I  gave  orders  on  no  account  diould  any 
be  allowed  to  go  to  their  lady's  chamber,  on  the 
plea  she  was  in  so  bad  a  state  she  was  not  expected 
to  live.  Thus  I  prevented  her  being  seen  by  any 
of  the  domestics  for  several  days,  during  which  time 
my  kinsman  was  confined  to  his  own  chamber  by  tbe 
hurt  he  had  received,  and  therefore  remained  in 
as  perfect  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  as  the 
rest  In  the  meanwhile,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
faithful  Adam,  everything  was  privUy  being  done  as 
I  desired.  It  was  reported  by  him,  that  the  coun* 
tess  was  daily  getting  wonse,  and  at  last,  to  their 
infinite  great  grief  and  sorrowing,  it  was  given  out 
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she  was  dead.  A  sumptuous  funeral  was  prepared* 
I  had  every  sign  of  mourning  placed  about  the 
mansion ;  and  those  signs  I  hare  never  allowed  to 
be  removed.  But  before  the  performance  of  the 
funeral  obsequies,  I  had  secretly  removed  the 
countess  from  her  chamber  to  another  part  of  the 
building,  which  had  hitherto  been  scarcely  ever 
used. 

^^  Here  was  she  shut  up  close  from  all  knowledge, 
save  Adam  and  myself.  He  hath  never  seen  her 
from  the  date  of  her  imprisonment  till  the  pre- 
sent time,  nor  hath  she  since  then  been  allowed  to 
behold  any  human  being  but  myself,  her  so  deeply 
injured  husband :  for  such  was  my  intended  punish- 
ment All  common  necessaries  she  had,  but  her 
clothing  was  reduced  to  a  coarse  mourning  habit. 
Thus  I  had  secured  my  honour,  but  as  I  speedily 
found,  at  the  expense  of  my  peace  of  mind.  Lady 
Blanche  made  but  one  attempt  to  turn  me  from  my 
purpose,  and  that  was  at  the  birth  of  her  ofispring ; 
but  finding  it  needless,  she  never  after  sought  to 
move  my  commiseration  with  a  single  word,  and 
seemed  to  have  resigned  herself  to  the  justice  of 
her  sentence.  At  first,  I  took  a  sensible  satisfaction 
in  shewing  myself  to  her,  clad  in  the  trappings  of 
woe.  I  declared  to  her  what  I  had  done,  and  told 
her  she  was  as  dead  to  me  as  she  was  to  the 
world ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  virtues  she  bad 
assumed,  my  mourning  for  her  should  only  cease 
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with  my  life.  She  bowed  her  head  submissively, 
and  replied,  she  was  well  content  it  should  be  so 
since  I  had  so  willed  it :  but  before  any  very  long 
time  had  passed,  1  began  to  have  doubts  that  the 
manner  in  which  I  bad  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
secret  of  my  dishonour,  was  less  dishonourable  than 
would  have  been  its  publicity.  An  act  which 
vengeance  had  not  allowed  me  to  see  in  its  proper 
colours,  now  stood  before  me  in  all  its  horrible  in- 
justice. I  could  easily  reconcile  my  conscience  to 
any  punishment  of  a  guilty  wife,  but  the  murder 
of  an  innocent  poor  babe  seemed  incapable  of  any 
justification. 

<<  Nought  in  this  world  can  exceed  the  fierce 
struggles  I  have  had  to  satisfy  myself  with  the 
deed ;  but  conscience,  instead  of  being  overpowered 
by  them,  appeared  to  grow  the  stronger  after  every 
encounter.  Previously,  my  dishonour,  great  as  it 
might  be,  was  occasioned  by  no  fault  of  mine  own, 
and  by  some,  I  doubted  not,  my  reputation  would 
have  stood  in  no  way  affected  by  it ;  but  so  ruthless 
a  murder  as  that  I  had  planned  and  ])ut  in  practice, 
I  felt  was  a  crime  of  the  blackest  die,  the  whole 
guilt  of  which  was  mine,  and  if  it  was  made  public, 
I  believed  I  should  be  condemned  and  shunned  of 
all  men.  Remorse  pursued  me  wherever  I  went. 
Sleeping  or  waking  the  deed  haunted  me.  I  was 
perpetually  goaded  with  the  reflection  that  Urban 
de  la  Pole,  who  had  won  so  many  titles  of  pre-emir 
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nence,  had  now  made  himself  irrevocably  on  a  level 
ivith  the  basest  and  vilest  in  the  land.  Yet  all  this 
time  I  sought  as  urgently  as  ever  to  excuse  m}-9elf, 
by  every  manner  of  argument  Sometimes  I  suc- 
ceeded, but  only  for  a  brief  space ;  and  again  I  was 
tortured  by  the  same  dreadful  feelings  of  self-eon* 
demnation. 

"  Years  passed  on ;  but  every  year  appeared  to 
increase  my  sufferings,  and  time  added  to  my 
misery,  tiU  it  moved  me  Uke  a  madness.  During 
this  long  space  the  countess  bore  her  imprisonment 
without  a  muftnur — she  never  once  complained  of 
her  privations— she  never  once  sought  to  repfoadi 
me  for  such  stem  usage  of  her — she  never  once  by 
word,  look,  or  sign  intimated  to  me  the  slightest 
desire  to  change  her  way  of  life.  Whenever  I  pre- 
sented myself  to  her,  she  wore  a  contented  sub- 
missive look,  v^ich  through  twenty  years  of  rigorous 
confinement  hath  remained  the  same.  I  found  out 
at  last,  that  instead  of  punishing  her  I  was  puniab- 
ing  myself.  My  sufferings  were  becoming  intole* 
able,  whilst  she  did  not  seem  to  suffer  in  any  manner. 
Still  I  at  all  times  noticed  in  her  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  I  felt  deeply,  but  I  cannot  de- 
scribe. It  seemed  to  af^al  to  me  more  strongly 
than  the  most  conspicuous  shew  of  wretchedness 
oouM  have  done ;  and  yet  it  was  not  one  x)t  wietdi- 
edi^ess.  It  invariably  made  me,  on  my  leaving  her, 
Btk  of  myself,  why  I  continued  to  bury  her  in  so 
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meroiless  a  manner?  and  then  followed  a  iragifftg 
storm  of  conflicting  opinions  for  and  agi^st  her^  hi 
which  remorse  for  the  tnayder  I  had  perpetra^ 
took  its  full  share.  Ihit  in  the  eiid,  I  felt  that  death 
alone  had  the  power  of  a£R>indiffig  her  Release. 

*<  My  kinsman,  although  he  had  got  hurt  entirely 
in  his  zeal  for  me,  I  could  not  bear  the  mght  of.  I 
know  not  why  it  was,  but  I  looked  od  him  aft  the 
cause  of  my  misery.  He  it  ^s»  who  had  first 
wakened  me  from  the  dream  of  bippiness  and  ho^ 
nour  in  which  I  had  been  indulging;  and  I  tluoiked 
him  not  for  his  painstaking.  When  be  was  well  of 
his  wound,  I  hastened  his  departure ;  and  though 
he  doth  occasionally  pay  me  visits,  the  only  part  of 
them  that  pleaseth  me  is  when  he  tumeth  his  back 
to  be  gone.  Since  thou  hast  been  with  me  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  him,  for  which  I  am  infinitely 
thankful ;  but  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing 
of  his  arrival.  His  nature  and  mine  can  have  no 
sort  of  assimilation.  He  never  comes  but  he  goads 
me  into  a  frenzy  with  his  consolations  and  Mndo* 
lences,  and  a  thousand  fbohsh  speeches  that  call  to 
my  mind  tny  dishonour  and  my  crime.  Now  I 
dread  his  presence  worse  than  ever,  for  the  fangs  of 
remorse  have  worked  in  my  heart  sudi  deep  wounds, 
methinks  such  probing  as  his  must  needs  destroy 
me  quite.  It  is  with  the  knowledge  of  my  growing 
weakness,  and  noting  that  my  fidthful  Adam  is  get- 
ting old  apace,  and  witnessing  thy  extreme  afiec- 
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tionateness,  that  I  came  to  the  determination  of 
putting  such  confidence  in  thee  as  to  require  thy 
attendance  on  the  countess  in  place  of  myself. 

<<  Thou  hast  not  sought  this  secret  of  me.  I  have 
seen  such  vouchers  for  thy  honourable  nature  that  I 
could  trust  thee,  as  I  now  do,  with  the  custody  of 
my  very  soul.  But  remember,  as  I  told  thee,  that 
if  thy  disposition  revolteth  at  the  idea  of  serving  a 
murderer,  I  hold  thee  free  to  go  at  any  time,  and 
will  take  most  careful  heed  thy  going  shall  do  thee 
credit  As  for  myself  I  can  only  say»  could  a  thou- 
sand years  of  severest  suffering  undo  the  deed,  I 
would  set  about  it  with  a  cheerful  spirit  Now  tell 
me,  I  prythee,  what  thou  art  inclined  to  do.  I  offer 
thee  no  reward  for  staying,  and  doing  me  this  great 
service,  save  my  undivided  love  and  most  absolute 
gratitude ;  shouldst  thou  choose  to  go,  I  will  enrich 
thee  for  life.     Make  thy  choice."* 

"  My  Lord,  surely  you  cannot  doubt  my  choice,** 
replied  Bertram,  in  a  most  winning,  affectionate 
manner.  ^^  I  do  as  sorely  lament  the  deed  that 
hath  been  done  as  can  you ;  but  our  lamentations 
will  never  lessen  its  enormity.  Still  from  what  I 
have  just  learned,  I  cannot  help  perceiving  you 
have  had  monstrous  provocation ;  but  provocation 
that  justified  the  crime  I  cannot  say — for  methinks 
there  can  be  no  justification  where  there  is  a  crime 
— or  no  crime  where  a  justification  can  be  allowed* 
Nevertheless,  I  must  surely  be  made  of  most  baae 
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materialsi  were  you  twenty  times  as  criminal  as  you 
are,  were  I  to  desert  you  after  you  have  put  such 
entire  confidence  in  me.  Believe  me,  my  Lord, 
my  love  for  you  is  of  such  a  sort  that  I  desire  of  all 
things  to  serve  you  in  honesty  and  faithfulness  my 
whole  life  through;  and  shall  think  my  fortune 
desperate,  indeed,  when  it  cometh  to  me  in  such 
ill  shape  as  my  being  forced  to  leave  so  kind  a 
master," 

The  Earl  gave  no  answer  to  this  earnest  and 
loving  speech,  unless  it  were  he  replied  by  his  looks ; 
which,  truly,  appeared  to  be  full  of  right  eloquent 
expression.     He  presently  continued : — 

^'  Thou  hast  had  opportunity  for  noticing  that  a 
portion  of  this  book-case  hath  been  ingeniously 
contrived  to  be  a  secret  door,  known  only  to  my- 
self and  my  faithful  Adam.  This  opens  into  a  pas- 
sage, beyond  which  is  a  chamber,  which  is  no  other 
than  the  prison  of  my  false  Countess.  There  for 
twenty  years  she,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest 
families,  hath  endured  such  privations  as  the  com- 
monest menial  scarce  ever  is  forced  to  resort  to.  1 
would  have  thee  now  go  to  her  and  acquaint  her 
with  my  desire  thou  shouldst  attend  to  her  wants  in 
place  of  myself." 

The  page  readily  arose  to  fulfil  his  errand,  and 
the  secret  door  being  opened  he  passed  through  it. 
Now  he  experienced  most  strange  feelings — an 
infinite  dread  and  dislike  of  appearing  before  this 
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dangerous  t>ad  woman,  who  had  done  such  terri- 
ble mischiefs.    He  could  not  tolerate  the  in&my 
she  had  brought  on  herself,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the 
noble  nature  of  the  man  she  had  so  basely  wronged, 
and  therefore  thought  not  her  confinement  to  be 
too  great  a  punishment  for  her  crime.     He  there- 
fore prepared  himself  to  meet  a  woman  whom  he 
should  thoroughly  detest  at  the  first  glance — one 
whose  attractions  must  have  faded  under  the  rigour 
of  such  long  imprisonment,  and  whose  state,  the 
lack  of  ordinary  attendance  had  made  slorenly  in 
attire  and  uncleanly  in  person.     He  pictured  too, 
in  his  mind,  her  prison  to  be  exceeding  dirty,  cheer- 
less, and  neglectfuL  His  surprise  may  be  hnagined, 
when  he   entered  where  everything  was  as  com- 
fortable, neat,  and  orderly,  as  in  the  best  apart- 
ment in  the  mansion.     Nothing  could  be  so  deanly 
as  seemed  every  part  of  the  chamber,  and  the  only 
rign  of  cheeriessness  it  had  was  its  being  entirely 
covered  up  with  black  cloth. 

If  he  was  so  greatly  surprised  with  the  prison,  he 
was 'far  more  so  with  the  prisoner.  He  beheld 
before  him  a  lady  of  extreme  beauty,  looking  to  be 
in  the  very  pride  of  life.  She  was  dressed  simply 
in  a  black  robe,  but  the  most  splendid  apparel  could 
not  have  shown  to  more  advantage  her  majesdc 
figure,  or  given  such  admirable  contrast  to  her 
noble  countenance.  She  was  sitting  reading  of  a 
book,  at  the  entrance  of  the  page ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
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oticed  him  she  started  up  in  a  great  marvel.*  Her 
wonder  was  not  without  cause,  for  not  having  seen 
any  human  being  save  her  lord  for  so  long  a  space^ 
she  could  not  but  be  infinitely  astonished  at  the 
presence  of  him  she  now  beheld.  Truly,  at  any 
place  Bertram  was  no  common  sight,  for  by  this  time 
the  haggard,  sickly  expression  which  long  sickness 
and  suffering  had  left  on  his  features,  when  he  first 
entered  the  house,  was  changed  to  one  of  health 
and  comfort,  wherein  the  softness  of  early  youth 
was  made  more  winning  by  the  sweet  and  pensive 
melancholy  with  which  his  handsome  features  were 
overcast.  Now,  with  his  intelligent  eyes  radiant 
with  wonder  as  he  gazed  on  the  beautiful  woman  be- 
fore him,  he  looked  more  handsome  than  ever  he 
had  been  whilst  in  his  present  abode.  His  hair,  in 
rich  profusion,  fell  down  even  to  the  white  falling 
bands  spread-open  round  his  neck,  which  added 
much  to  the  picturesque  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  his  close-fitting  suit  was  famously 
adapted  to  display  to  the  most  notable  advantage 
the  grace  and  symmetry  of  his  limbs. 

After  having  thus  wondrously  gazed  on  each 
other  for  a  many  seconds,  the  Lady  Blanche  at  last 
broke  the  strange  silence  by  enquiring  of  the  youth 
his  errand.  He  spcdse  it  with  so  gentle  a  courteous- 
ness  that  none  could  help  being  charmed  with  him, 
but  the  countess  took  his  message  in  very  sorrowful 
part 
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"  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  young  Sir,  for  what  cause 
is  it  my  lord  refuseth  to  see  me  ?"  enquired  she  in  ' 
a  most  urgent  manner. 

'^  His  health,  lady,  is  getting  to  be  in  so  decayed 
a  state,  it  preventeth  him,"  replied  the  page. 

"  Alack  ! "  exclaimed  the  Lady  Blanche.   "  I  have 
marked  his  changed  aspect  a  longtime  past.  Whilst 
I  was  allowed  sight  of  him  I  cared  not  for  being 
shut  out  from  the  world,  for  from  the  first  time  I 
heard  of  his  gallant  name,  be  hath  been  all  the 
world  to  me.  But  now  I  feel  I  am  punished  indeed. 
I  beseech  you,  gentle  Sir,  implore  him  for  me  that 
I  may  attend  on  him  in  his  illness.     No  servant 
'  shall  serve  him  more  humbly  or  more  truly,  than 
his  once  happy  and  honoured  Blanche.     Ah,  me ! 
How  wildly  do  I  talk;"  added  the  Countess,  sud- 
denly changing  her  ardent,  impassioned  manner,  to 
one  of  strict  patience  and  submissiveness.     "  Nay, 
if  it  is  my  Lord's  will,  it  must  needs  be.   Tell  him, 
gentle  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  his  wishes." 

When  Bertram  left  her,  his  lord's  faithless  wife, 
whom  a  short  time  before  he  had  felt  so  disposed  to 
detest  from  his  heart,  he  found  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  mislike  her  in  any  manner ;  nay,  she  had 
awakened  in  him  feelings  of  a  direct  opposite  ten- 
dency. He  marvelled,  a  guilty  woman  could  bear 
such  rigorous  imprisonment  so  long  a  time  and  it 
have  no  evident  effect  on  her,  he  marvelled  more, 
with  the  knowledge  of  her  infamous  evil  doing,  she 
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should  wear  so  noble,  bright  a  countenance ;  but  all 
this  could  not  erase  from  his  mind  the  impression 
of  his  lord's  narrative.  He  remembered  the  terri- 
bleness  of  the  wrong  she  had  wantonly  done  so 
noble  a  gentleman,  and  strove  to  fortify  his  heart 
against  the  entrance  of  those  feelings,  her  language, 
looks,  and  manner,  had  created  in  him ;  neverthe- 
less, he  found  his  thoughts  taking  to  themselves  the 
shape  of  this  question.  *'  Surely,  this  lady,  is  not  so 
wicked  as  I  thought  her." 

On  returning  to  the  earl,  he  told  him  every  sylla- 
ble the  countess  had  uttered  in  his  hearing,  at 
which  the  former  appeared  exceeding  moved,  asked 
divers  questions,  hurriedly  and  anxiously,  as  to  how 
she  spoke,  and  what  she  had  said ;  and  every  answer 
manifestly  did  the  more  increase  his  uneasiness^. 
For  awhile  he  seemed  lost  in  thought — but  it  was 
easy  to  see  from  the  changing  expression  of  his 
aspect — his  deep  sighing,  and  violent  hard  breath- 
ing, that  some  such  struggle  as  had  been  but  too 
common  with  him,  was  going  on  in  his  nature. 
Bertram  stood  observing  him  with  a  sincere,  sweet 
sympathy,  expressed  in  every  feature  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  but  saying  never  a  word,  knowing  how  use- 
less was  speech  on  such  occasions.  After  a  time 
the  Earl  recovered  sufficiently  to  express  what  he 
would  have  done. 

'^  M ethinks,  'tis  full  time  this  punishment  should 
cease ; "  said  he  in  a  somewhat  faltering  voice.    <<  I 
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— unless  I  can  be  wholly  restored  to  his  a£Fection8, 
which,  methinks,  tis  vaixi  to  hope,  I  wish  here  to  live 
out  my  days,  to  the  last  his  poor  prisoner,  and 
humble,  loving  wife :  and  I  will  pray  for  him  very 
earnestly  on  the  knees  of  my  heart  that  he  may 
enjoy  every  manner  of  happiness  that  is  most  to  his 
liking.     I  beseech  youj  gentle  1^,  tell  him  this 
much  from  me — that  I  will  endure  with  all  proper 
submissiveness,  whatever  he  shaU:  think  fitting,  but 
for  his  own  sake,  he  must  not  in  any  way  think  of 
letting  the  world  knoiy  of  my  eidstence :  and  the 
only  favour  I  would  ask  of  him  is,  that  he  will  let 
me  here  remain  till  I  have  become  the  thing  he 
hath  feigned." 

Again  there  was  a  change  in  the  page's  thoughts 
of  lus  lord's  faithless  wife ;  his  feelings  were  now  in 
her  favour  as  strong  as  admiration  could  make  them. 
Her  language,  her  look,  her  bearing,  savoured  so 
marvellous  little  of  guilty  consciousness,  that  he 
could  not  help  saying  to  himself  on  leaving  her. 
<<  Surely  this  lady  cannot  have  done  the  wickedness 
with  which  she  is  charged"  He  acquainted  the  Earl 
With  what  had  passed  in  consequence  of  his  message, 
whereupon,  the  unhappy  man  seemed  more  moved 
than  before,  for  he  presently  broke  out  into  a  won- 
derful great  passion  of  self  accusations. 

'*  Every  word  of  her's  cometh  upon  me  like  a 
scourge!"  exclaimed  he,  when  his  frenzy  had 
somewhat  abated,  <<  I  have  made  a  terrible  mis- 
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take ;  I  have  been  torturing  of  myself  all  this  while, 
instead  of  punbhing  her.  O  reputation  I  reputa- 
tion !  what  a  poor  idol  of  brass  thou  art !"  And  in 
this  strain  went  he  on,  so  much  to  the  exceeding 
grief  of  his  faithful  Bertram,  that  he  knew  not  what 
judgment  to  come  to.  He  could  not  believe  his 
lord  had  mis-stated  to  him  anything,  having  had 
such  manifold  proofs  of  his  extreme  honourableness 
of  nature,  therefore  he  must  needs  consider  the 
Countess  to  be  the  very  basest  wretch  breathing ; 
and  yet  he  could  not  think  ill  of  that  lady,  after 
having  beheld  in  her,  as  he  had,  behaviour  so 
thoroughly  opposed  to  an  unworthy  disposition. 
He  considered  much  of  the  matter;  his  reflections 
suddenly  turned  into  a  new  channel,  and,  as  he  left 
the  chamber,  he  put  this  question  to  himself — 
**  Surely,  there  is  some  huge  villainy  at  the  bottom 
of  these  woeftd  doings  !'* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Knight.  Avaunt,  kankered  churle  1  fro  whence  comest  thou? 
Plowm.  Marry !  folysfa,  pevysh  daw  I  even  fro  my  plow. 

How  sayst  ?     Woldst  anything  therewithal!  ? 
Aferch,  Ye,  mercy !  thou  lewyd  villayn  and  rud  raskale  I 

It  is  for  this  fole  yll  besemyng 

To  perturb  any  gentylmen*8  talking ! 
Plowm.  Gentylmen!  yegentylmen?    JakHerjmg! 

Put  your  shone  in  your  bosom  for  weryng ! 

I  do  accompt  myself — by  Goddys  body  ! 

Better  than  you  both,  and  more  worthy ! 

Rastall  {GaUyhMss  and Nohylytye.) 

This  company  were  lightly  the  lewdest  in  the  land — apt  for 
pilfery,  perjury,  forgery,  or  any  other  villainy. 

Gbeene  {Groatsworth  of  WitteJ) 


**  Oh  twine  fresh  roses  round  thy  brow 
And  pledge  the  wine*cup  high ; 
Leave  fears  and  cares  to  misers*  heirs. 

Leave  tears  to  those  who  sigh. 
For  is  there  neath  heav*n  a  bliss  so  divine 
As  that  which  now  beams  in  the  sparkling  wine  ? 
Brighter  than  gems 
In  kings'  diadems. 
And  fragrant  as  buds  upon  odorous  stems. 

Then  fill  to  the  brim  1     Fill  to  the  brim ! 
Fill  whilst  such  joys  on  the  green  earth  abound, 
'Ere  Pleasure  grow  pensive  or  Friendship  look  dim, 

Fill  to  the  biim  around } 

I  3 
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*•*  Oh  twine  fresh  roses  round  thy  brow. 
And  pledge  me  once  again ; 
Till  we  have  quaff 'd  the  rosy  draught 

And  warmed  the  heart  and  brain. 
Our  life  is  but  short  and  our  pleasures  but  few. 
And  Time  makes  us  old  when  our  youth  is  but  new : — 
Wine  then  alone, — 
To  all  be  it  known, — 
Can  grant  us  new  life  and  a  world  of  our  own. 

Then  fill  to  the  brim  1    fill  to  the  brim  1 
Fill  whilst  such  joys  on  the  green  earth  abound, 
Ere  Pleasure  grows  pensive  or  Friendship  looks  dim. 

Fill  to  the  bmn  around ! 

<<  Bravo,  Robin  I  O,  my  life,  our  sweet  Robin 
is  a  brave  songster  I'* 

*<  Excellent  well  sung,  as  I  live,  Master  Greene; 
and  as  Kit  Marlowe  most  aptly  calleth  thee,  thou 
art  our  own  delectable  sweet  Robin." 

*^  Nay,  Chettle,  we  will  not  have  him  so  mean  a 
bird ;  he  is  a  swan  at  the  very  least" 

<*  Ay,  truly.  Master  Lodge,  by  this  hand,  a  good 
thought  A  swan — a  very  swan !  What  sayest, 
Peele?  What  sayest,  Kyd ?  What  sayest,  Nash ? 
Is  not  Greene  as  ri^t  famous  a  swan  at  singing,  as 
though  he  were  the  mighty  Jove  himself,  going  a 
birding  after  the  delicate  &shion  told  in  the  old 
story?" 

*<  Prytbee  keep  to  the  Robin,  good  Kit  I**  re- 
plied the  singer,  in  the  same  merry  humour  with 
his  boisterous  companions ;  ^<  methinks  the  conceit 
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of  the  swan  is  somewhat  dangerous,  it  being  a  bird 
so  nigh  in  feather  to  a  goose." 

*^  Nay,  nay,  there  is  a  huge  difierence  in  the 
holding  of  the  head,"  cried  Kit  Marlowe,  laugh- 
ingly; <<  so  if  it  chance  to  be  thou  art  only  but  a 
goose,  if  thou  wilt  but  have  thy  neck  stretched, 
thou  shalt  presently  be  the  braver  bird,  beyond  all 
contradicting  I " 

<'  Then  is  Tyburn  ^  phoice  place  for  swan- 
hopping?"  observed  Lodge,  a;mid  the  uproarious 
mirth  of  his  associates. 

^<  More  winet  more  wine  I  tapster  I"  bawled 
Chettle ;  <<  'Slight  I  after  such  moving  praise  of  thy 
liquor,  thou  shouldst  empty  ^y  casks  for  us,  and 
charge  nothing." 

<'  Ay,  by  Bacchus,  that  thou  shouldst,  out  of 
sheer  gratitude,"  added  Nash^ 

^^  Truly  my  masters ;  and  for  mine  own  part,  I 
care  noi^"  said  a  miserable-looking,  threadbare 
knave,  in  a  most  abject  manner,  **  indeed,  I  care 
not  in  any  sort  of  manner;  yet,  i^  I  cannot  live 
unless  I  sell  my  liquor  at  some  pro^t,  I  humbly 
beseech  your  worships,  pardon  me,  that  I  would 
rather  live  and  sell,  than  give  away  and  be  ruined." 

These  were  a  party  of  play-writers,  n^et  together 
round  a  rough  table,  in  a  mean  chamber  of  a  comr 
mon  inn,  near  the  Globe  playhouse,  on  the  Bank- 
side  :  they  seemed  to  be  much  alike  as  regarded 
their  humours,  being  a  set  of  as  wild,  licentious^ 
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unbridled  roysterers,  as  might  be  met  with  in  any 
tavern  in  Christendom.     It  was  manifest  on  a  little 
stay  with  them,  that  they  had  more  wit  than  dis- 
cretion, and  less  honesty  than  either;  for  their  talk 
was  either  of  tricks  they  had  practised,  when  re- 
duced to  any  shifts,  or  abuse  of  certain  players  they 
misliked,  or  slander  of  certain  writers,  whose  success 
they  envied.     Their  dress  smacked  of  a  tawdry 
gentility ;  in  some  instances  showing  signs  of  shab- 
biness,  that  could  not  be  hid,  in  others  of  expense 
that  could  not  be  afibrded;  for  these  worthies  were  of 
that  unthinking  sort,  who  feast  to-day  and  fast  to 
morrow ;  carry  their  purses  well  lined  on  a  Monday, 
and  ere  the  week  hath  half  gone,  have  not  a  groat. 
So  improvident  were  they,  that  they  would  have 
their  canary  for  an  hour  or  two's  enjoyment,  though 
they  should  be  reduced  to  take  their  custom  to  the 
water-bearer,  for  a  month  after;  and  of  so  little 
principle  were  the  greater  number,  that  as  long  as 
they  could  get  such  indulgences  as  they  most  af- 
fected, which  were  often  of  an  exceeding  disrepu- 
table sort,  they  cared  not  a  jot  whether  they  had  or 
had  not  in  their  power  the  means  of  paying.  Never- 
theless, divers   of   them  were  men  of  approved 
talent  in  their  art ;  but  this,  methinks,  should  draw 
on  them  greater  censures ;    for  when  men*  have 
knowledge,  and  use  it  not  honourably,  they  should 
be  accounted  infinitely  more  blameable,  than  such 
as  offend  through  ignorance. 
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"  Ha !  ha !  by  this  light  a  most  admirably  con- 
ceited jest  my  dear  boy,"  exclaimed  Greene,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  a  marvellous  different  person  from 
Tom  Greene  the  player.     «  But  what  dost  think  of 
this  for  a  goodly  example  of  coney-catching.  There 
hath  been  a  certain  publisher  to  me,  who  is  known 
well  enough  to  all  here,  requesting  of  me  to  write 
him  something.     I  asked  of  him  of  what  kind,  and 
thereupon  he  spoke  so  movingly  of  the  great  good 
— to  say  nought  of  the  great  profits  that  come  of 
pious  writings,  that  on  the  instant  I  offered  to  com- 
pose a  repentance  of  my  monstrous  sinful  life,  which 
should  be  so  forcibly  penned  that  the  wickedest 
persons  that  live  should  take  example  of  it,  and 
straightway  fall  into  godliness.     At  this  surely  no 
man  was  ever  in  such  huge  delight  as  was  my  saint- 
like seller  of  books ;  and  he  offered  me  such  fair 
terms  for  a  pamphlet  of  this  tendency,  that  I  closed 
with   him   presently.     Since    then,    I  have   com- 
menced my  repentance ;  and  I  can  say  most  truly 
few  have  ever  repented  them  their  sins  with  such 
profit  as  have  I ;  but  the  jest  of  it  lieth  in  this — 
that  my  gain  by  such  labour  must  needs  lead  me 
into  fresh  outbreaks,  which  at  my  need  will  form 
goodly  materials  for  another  repentance,  still  more 
cunningly  to  be  wrought  out  for  the  edification  of 
strayed   sheep,    which   will   again   enrich  my  ex- 
chequer for  advancing  me  through  a  new  career 
of  revelry,  to  be   followed  of  course  by  the  most 
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pitiful  repentance  of  any.  And  in  this  manner 
mean  I  to  live  sinning  and  repenting,  and  repent* 
ing  and  unning,  till  there  shall  be  no  good  to  be 
reaped  by  it,  either  for  myself  or  any  other.** 

Riotous  shouts  of  laughter,  and  a  famous  store 
of  sharp  ^tty  saying,  not  worthy  of  being  written, 
accompanied  this  speech ;  and  there  was  not  one 
there  present  who  did  not  aj^pear  to  regard  it  as  at 
fine  a  jest  as  ever  they  heard. 

**  O*  my  word,  but  this  is  delicate  coney-catching 
indeed  !**  cried  Nash,  joining  heartily  in  the  same 
humour.  ^^When  I  am  hard  pushed  I  will  not 
fail  following  such  exquisite  proper  example ;  and  I 
only  hope  I  shaU  have  grace  sufficient  to  turn  it  to 
as  notable  great  advantage." 

**  This  sheweth  the  utter  foolishness  of  such 
matters,"  exclaimed  Kit  Marlowe — a  noted  infidel 
^  And  proveth  that  if  you  bait  your  discourse  suffi- 
ciently with  religion,  you  may  have  in  your  power 
as  many  gulls  as  can  get  within  readi  of  it  Bat 
hearken  to  the  rare  trick  I  played  my  hostess  when 
I  was  reduced  to  such  shifb  for  lodgings  I  scarce 
knew  where  I  should  find  my  lying  for  the  next 
day.  This  woman  was  coarse  and  fiU,  and  a  des- 
perate shrew;  and  I  being  somewhat  backward  in 
payii^  her  pestilent  chaiges,  she  opened  her  bat- 
tery on  me  at  all  houi%  and  at  last  swore  very 
roundly  I  shouM  to  prison  and  out  of  her  hoossi, 
did  I  not  settle  what  I  owed  by  a  certain  day.     Now 
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it  fortunately  chanced  so  to  hap,  her  villainouB 
house  had  two  doors,  one  front  and  one  back,  and 
she  being  usually  in  a  front  chamber,  put  me  upon 
practising  my  wit  in  such  a  manner  as  should  most 
punish  her,  and  most  enrich  me.  So  I  prevailed 
on  a  broker  of  my  acquaintance  to  purchase  of  me 
all  the  goods  in  my  lodging,  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  be  removed  when  I  desired.  Having 
got  the  money  the  day  before  the  day  appointed 
for  my  paying  the  grasping  old  avarice  my  hostess, 
I  went  to  her  chamber,  and  told  her  I  had  come  to 
settle  with  her  her  charges,  which  put  her  into  so 
rare  a  humour,  that  I  kept  her  a  full  hour  talking 
and  jesting,  with  the  money  in  my  hand.  Then 
thinking  the  broker  had  as  I  designed,  removed 
the  old  dame's  chattels  by  the  back  door  and  got 
clear  o£^  I  begged  she  would  let  me  have  of  her 
some  sort  of  memorandum  of  the  cancelling  of  my 
debt,  and  quickly  commenced  counting  of  my 
money  on  the  table.  My  request  she  thought  so 
reasonable,  she  lost  not  a  moment  in  seeking  to 
gratify  it;  but  the  instant  I  heard  her  proceeding 
to  an  upper  room  where  I  knew  she  kept  her  pen 
and  ink,  I  whipped  up  the  money  and  was  out  of 
the  front  door  ere  I  could  draw  breath.  Truly,  it 
must  have  been  most  absolute  and  irresistable  sport, 
to  have  noted  the  visage  of  my  chap-fallen  hostess 
when  she  discovered  not  only  the  loss  of  her  money 
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she  was  so  desperate  about,  but  the  departure  of  her 
lodger  leaving  of  his  lodging  bare  to  the  very  walls.*' 
This  narrative  was  received  ^th  more    riotous 
acclamations  than  the  preceding,  and  divers  others 
of  the  company  told  the  like  sort  of  tales,  to  the 
excessive  mirth  of  the  rest,  who  looked  upon  them 
as  most  admirable  jests ;  and  thus  they  kept  drink- 
ing and  shewing  of  their  several  humours.     After 
some  time  they  commenced  talking  of  the  players, 
and  not  one  was  named  who  in  their  thinking  pos- 
sessed the  slightest  share  of  merit     Greene  was  a 
mere   ape — the  elder  Burbage  a  scare-crow  -  the 
younger  a  poor  fellow  than  marred  every  thing  he 
spoke,  for  lack  of  sense  enough  to  know  the  meaning 
on't,  and  Hemings  and  Condell  very  twins  of  stupid- 
ness,  who  could  do  nought  but  strut  and  fume,  and 
blunder  through  such  parts  as  they  undertook  to 
play;  and  so  they  proceeded  with  nigh  upon   all 
the  players,  accompanying  their  opinions  with  mar- 
vellous  lamentations  their  plays   should  be  so  ill 
handled. 

"Hast  marked  this  new  player,  my  master?" 
enquired  Greene. 

"  What  him  they  call  Shakspeare  ?"  asked 
Marlowe. 

"  Ay,"  answered  his  companion.  "  Didst  ever 
note  so  senseless  foolish  a  person  ?  Marry,  if  there 
shall  be  found  in  him  a  greater  commodity  of  brains 
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than  may  serve  him  to  truss  his  points  withal,  I 
have  an  infinite  lack  of  penetration." 

"  'Slight,  my  dog  would  make  a  better  player !" 
exclaimed  Marlowe  contemptuously.  '^  Didst  ever 
see  any  finger-post  hold  itself  so  stiffly?  Didst 
ever  find  a  drunken  tinker  so  splutter  his  words  I 
He  hath  as  little  grace  in  his  action  as  a  costard- 
monger's  jackass ;  and  as  for  his  aspect,  I  could  get 
as  much  dignity  out  of  a  three-legged  stool." 

^^  Well,  well,  he  cannot  do  us  great  harm  by  his 
playing,"  observed  Lodge.  "  He  is  only  put  into 
the  very  poorest  parts  that  are  written." 

"  Which  he  maketh  a  monstrous  deal  poorer  by 
Ms  wretched  performance,"  added  Greene. 

<<  But  who  is  this  Shakspeare  ?"  enquired  Nash. 

"  A  very  clown,"  replied  Marlowe.  "  A  fellow 
that  hath  left  the  plough^s  tail  and  his  brother  clods 
of  the  soil,  in  such  utter  conceit  of  himself  as  to 
imagine  he  could  become  a  famous  player." 

"  He  deserveth  the  whipping- post  for  his  mon- 
strous impudence,"  said  Peele. 

^<  Give  him  a  cap  and  bells,  and  dress  him  in 
motley,"  added  Kyd. 

<<  Nay,  I  doubt  he  hath  even  wit  enough  to  pass 
for  a  fool,"  cried  Greene,  amid  the  contemptuous 
laughter  of  his  companions ;  and  so  went  they  on 
turning  the  edge  of  their  wits  upon  the  new  player, 
till  the  door  opening,  there  entered  with  young 
Burbage  the  very  person  they  were  so  sharp  upon. 
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In  an  instant  the  whole  company  huled  *<  the  poor 

fellow  that  marred  every  thing  he  spoke,  for  lack,  of 

sense  to  know  the  meaning  on't,"  as  though  none 

could  be  so  well  esteemed  of  them. 

^  Sit  thee  down,  my  prince  of  players !"  cried 

Marlowe. 

*^  Excellent  Dick,  I  drink  thy  health,"  exclaimed 

Greene,  in  the  same  extreme  friendliness  of  manner. 
*^  A  pint  of  wine,  tapster,  for  Master  Burbage  !" 

shouted  Lodge,  who  had  a  new  play  in  hand,  and 
thought  it  good  policy  to  be  in  a  generous  humour 
with  the  manager's  son* 

<'  Truly,  a  good  thought,**  added  Nash,  who  was 
more  famous  for  commending  of  another's  gene- 
rosity than  of  taking  it  as  an  example.  ^^  It  would 
be  a  notable  remissness  in  us,  to  one  to  whose  ad- 
mirable choice  playing  we  stand  so  much  indebted 
for  the  success  of  our  [days,  were  we  not  at  all  times 
to  welcome  him  with  open  arms." 

^  Truly,  I  am  beholden  to  you  greatly,"  replied 
young  Burbage,  sitting  down  amongst  thean^  by  the 
side  of  his  companion*  <<  I  shall  be  glad  enough,  I 
warrant  you,  to  do  my  best  in  your  honourable  8er> 
yice,  in  eqiecial  when  it  cometh  to  be  followed  by 
such  Cur  wages.  But  your  bountiful  goodness  hath 
emboldened  me  to  ask  a  like  liberal  welcome  for 
my  friend  here.  Will  Shakspeare,  whose  true  aockd 
qualities,  perchance,  will  lead  you,  ere  long,  to  thank 
me  for  his  acquaintance."    Thereupon  eveiy  one 
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of  the  company  greeted  the  stranger  with  as  abso- 
lute cordiality  as  ever  was  seen. 

^<  O'  my  word,  I  have  taken  great  note  of  you. 
Master  Shakspeare/'  exclaimed  Marlowe.  '^You 
promise  well,  sir ;  by  this  li^t  you  do  !  I  have  not 
seen  a  young  player  take  to  his  art  so  readily  since 
I  first  beheld  a  play." 

^<  Indeed  you  have  the  requisitesy  young  tax 
of  a  complete  master  of  playing,"  added  Greene. 
^^  You  will  shine.  You  will  be  more  fieiraous  than 
any  of  your  day.  You  will  show  the  whole  world 
how  £Eir  an  English  player  can  exceed  all  that  hath 
been  done  of  the  ancients."  The  others  followed 
in  the  same  vein,  as  if  one  was  striving  to  exceed 
the  other  in  the  extravagance  of  panegyric :  to  this 
the  young  player  replied  very  modestly,  as  he  at  that 
moment  believed  them  to  be  sincere.  Thb  modest 
manner  of  his  seemed  to  convey  to  his  new  associates 
an  idea  that  he  was  of  a  poor  spirit,  as  well  as  vain 
enough  to  take  to  himself  anything  in  the  shape  of 
compliment,  so  they  commenced  covertly  making 
of  him  their  butt,  passing  sly  jests  at  his  expense^ 
and  in  pretended  compliments  seeking  to  be  terribly 
satirical;  all  which  he  took  in  such  a  manner  as 
seemed  to  strengthen  them  in  their  small  opinion 
of  him.  Doubtless,  this  made  them  somewhat 
bolder  with  their  wits. 

^^  I  pray  you  now,  listen  to  me,  master  country- 
man," said  Marlowe,  as  if  with  a  monstrous  affBO- 
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tioDateness.  ^^  I  will  give  you  famous  advice,  I 
promise  you.  As  to  your  walk,  methinks  'tis  well 
enough — it  sheweth  at  least  you  are  inclined  to  put 
your  best  leg  foremost,  if  you  knew  which  it  was; 
but  methinks  you  are  somewhat  too  long  in  making 
up  your  mind  which  should  have  precedence.  As 
to  your  look,  let  it  pass — it  cannot  be  bettered — I 
defy  any  one  to  shew  such  a  face  for  a  player.  Then 
for  your  arms — to  make  them  swing  like  the  sails 
of  a  windmill,  is  a  new  grace  in  motion,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  will  take  exceedingly  with  the  groundlings :  but, 
perchance  of  the  two  styles  you  most  affect,  that  in 
which  you  seem  as  though  you  were  holding  of  a 
plough,  is  the  most  delicately  natural.  I  commend 
it  wondrously,  only  I  would  have  you  turn  out  your 
elbows  more  than  you  do— it  seemeth  as  if  you  deter- 
mined to  make  for  yourself  elbow-room.  Lastly,  of 
your  voice — O'  my  life,  I  never  heard  a  carter  with  a 
better  voice ;  and  the  way  you  deliver  your  speeches, 
as  though  you  were  talking  to  a  horse,  must  be  in- 
finitely elective  on  a  stage :  but  I  would  have  you 
speak  louder — let  the  apprentices  in  the  topmost 
scaffold  know  you  have  lungs,  and  can  use  them  to 
some  purpose.  To  keep  up  a  good  bawling  is  highly 
commendable." 

**  Ay  indeed,  that  is  it,"  added  Greene,  after  the 
same  fashion,  ^^some  there  are  of  the  sock  and 
buskin  who  play  a  feeble  old  man  with  the  throat 

« 

of  a  boatswain ;  but  when  you  come  on  as  a  cour> 
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tier,  looking  so  much  the  sturdy  hind,  one  fancyeth 
every  moment  you  will  be  feeding  of  hogs  or  thrash- 
ing  of  corn,  which  to  my  thinking  is  exceeding  more 
wonderful." 

Others  of  their  companions  went  on  in  the 
same  biting  humour,  the  object  of  it  all  the  whilst, 
to  the  marvelling  of  young  Burbage  who  saw  their 
drift, — taking  what  they  said  with  a  show  of  notable 
simplicity,  without  offering  a  reply.  At  last  when 
he  thought  they  had  exhausted  their  wit  he  spoke. 

"  I  thank  you  heartily  my  masters,  for  your  ex- 
cellent counsel,"  replied  he  very  gravely.     "  Be- 
lieve me  I  do  not  undervalue  it,  knowing  that  the 
very  meanest  things  that  breathe  may  oft  do  a 
wondrous  fine  service — as  witness  the  cackling  of 
the  geese  that  saved  Rome.     Some  of  you  have 
been  good  enough  in  commending  of  my  perfec- 
tions, to  speak  famously  of  several  of  the  notablest 
parts  of   my  body;  but  divers  qualities  of  them 
have  been  left  untold ;  the  which,  for  the  lack  of  a 
better  chronicler,  I  will  now  seek  to  give  you  some 
notion  of.     He  who  spoke  so  movingly  of  my  legs, 
forgot  to  add,  that  on  an  occasion,  they  could  kick 
an  impudent  shallow  coxcomb  to  his  heart's  content. 
Of  my  face  it  is  as  Grod  made  it.     Perchance  it 
would  have  been  better  gifted,   had  any  of  such 
persons  as  are  here  given  it  the  benefit  of  their 
greater  skill,  for  I  doubt  not  I  could  prove  in  a  pre- 
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sently,  some  of  you  possess  a  very  marvellous  faci- 
lity in  the  making  of  faces.  As  for  my  arms,  doubt- 
less they  have  a  sort  of  swing  with  them,  I  haying 
in  me  so  much  of  the  sturdy  hind ;  but  though 
sometimes  it  is  my  hap  to  come  where  the  hogs 
feed  themselves,  the  threshing  part  of  my  supposed 
duty  I  am  ready  enough  to  perform,  as  long  as  there 
is  such  necessity  for  it  as  there  appeareth  at  present. 
And  with  regard  to  my  voice.  Master  Marlowe,  if  I 
have  in  my  speech  at  times  past  appeared,  as  though 
I  were  talking  to  a  horse ;  surely,  at  this  moment, 
there  is  in  it  a  notable  likelihood  I  am  speaking  to 
an  ass." 

No  speech  was  ever  received  with  such  astonish- 
ment by  any  company,  as  the  preceding.  £yery 
man  of  them  seemed  as  much  confounded  as  though 
they  had  raised  a  hornet;  and,  as  the^concluding 
sentences  were  so  pointedly  directed  to  the  fore- 
most of  them  in  their  sharp  attack  upon  the  so  des- 
pised ^^  Master  Countryman,"  he  was  manifestly 
the  most  touched  by  it  of  them  all. 

''  Fellow,  dost  address  gentlemen  in  this  style?" 
exclaimed  he,  as  if  half  inclined  to  be  in  a  rage. 

"  Truly,  I  think  not,"  was  the  cutting  reply, 

^^  Nay  'tis  all  a  jest  of  his  Master  Marlowe,**  said 
young  Burbage,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  disoom- 
fitted  wits  in  something  like  good  humour,  *<  he  is 
the  very  admirablest  fellow  at  such  things  that  can 
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be  found  any  where ;  and  try  him  at  it  when  you 
will,  you  shall  find  him  so  expert  at  his  weapon, 
there  is  no  getting  the  better  of  him/' 

"  O*  my  word  I  cannot  say  much  about  getting 
the  better  of  me,"  observed  William  Shakspeare, 
laughingly.    "  But  can  I  serve  any  of  this  worthy 
company,   assuredly  they  shall  have  the   best  of 
what  ability  I  have.'*     Such  of  the  worthy  com- 
pany that  had  been  in  any   way   inclined  for  a 
quarrel,  after  sufficient  note  of  "  the  sturdy  hind," 
thought  proper  to  look  as  if  they  were  famously 
amused ;  and  in  honest  truth,  whether  it  was  from 
his  natural  cheerful  humour,  or  a  desire  to  conci- 
liate, the  former  so  entertained  them  with  his  de- 
lectable choice  wit,  that  presently  the  whole  place 
was  kept  in  a  roar  by  him.     In  the  midst  of  this 
the  tapster  came  and  whispered  to  Master  Greene. 
'^  Oh,  let  him  up,  let  him  up,"  replied  he :  then 
turning  to  the  company,  added,  seeming  in  an  ex- 
ceeding pleasant  mood,  <^  Here  is  a  certain  well- 
known  honest  friend  of  mine,  coming  to  join  us,  one 
Cutting  Ball — he  hath  done  me  many  services.    In- 
deed, a  right  excellent  good  fellow  is  he,  and  a  useful." 
"  I  promise  you,"  replied  Marlowe,  with  a  knowing 
wink,  *'  Cutty  standeth  by  you,  out  of  return  for 
your  standing  by  his  fair  sister." 

^<  Let  that  be  as  it  may,"  cried  the  other,  joining 
in  the  general  laugh,  ^<  but  to  Master  Ball  I  owe 
much ;  for  he  is  so  vigilant  a  watch,  that  he  allow* 
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eth  not  a  pestilent  bailiff  to  show  his  nose  within  a 
mile  of  me ;  and  if  any  should  chance  to  come, 
seeking  to  make  me  their  prisoner,  Cutty  and  his 
fellows  do  so  pay  them  my  debts,  that  they  are 
glad  enough  to  'scape  with  broken  crowns,  for  lack 
of  better  coin." 

These  remarks  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  object  of  them;  but,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  present,  no  sooner  had  he  entered,  than  young 
Shakspeare  jumped  on  his  legs,  stared  at  Cutting 
Ball,  and  Cutting  Ball  stared  at  him,  though  in  a 
manner  as  if  Cutty  was  somewhat  confused. 

"  I  greet  you  well.  Captain  Sack!"  exclaimed 
the  former  at  last ;  ''  I  pray  you  tell  me,  how  are 
your  worthy,  honourable  companions.  Master  Sugar- 
sop,  and  my  Lord  Cinnamon?  Truly  1  should 
have  been  right  glad  had  you  brought  them  with 
you."  Then  addressing  Greene,  he  continued  in 
something  of  the  same  strain,  evidently  to  the  pro- 
digious marvelling  of  the  company,  ^'  Marry,  Master 
Greene,  but  this  same  Jionest  friend  of  yours,  and 
I  are  old  acquaintance.  Methinks  if  I  could  forget 
that  stained  velvet  doublet,  I  could  not  put  out  of 
my  memory  a  visage  that  hath  so  many  mariLS  to 
know  it  by.  In  brief,  your  honest  friend,  with  two 
others  of  a  like  honesty,  despoiled  me  a  short  dis- 
tance from  London,  on  the  Uxbridge  Road ;  and 
I  pray  you,  make  your  honest  friend  return  me  the 
things  he  robbed  me  of,  else  shall  I  be  obliged  to 
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introduce  your  honest  friend  to  one  Master  Con- 
stable, who,  if  your  honest  friend  shall  get  his 
deserts,  may  chance  to  assist  him  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  one  Master  Hangman." 

At  hearing  this,  it  was  difficult  to  say  which 
looked  the  most  confounded,  Master  Greene  or  his 
honest  friend ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  few  of  them 
seemed  to  take  the  matter  very  pleasantly. 

"  Plague  on%  Cutty,  how  couldst  act  so  un- 
worthily ! "  cried  Marlowe,  as  if  in  a  famous  in- 
dignation. 

"  'Slight  man,  'tis  monstrous!"  exclaimed  Nash, 
looking  to  be  exceeding  angered. 

"  O '  my  life !  had  I  known  thee  to  be  so  des- 
perate a  rogue,  Cutty,  Td  have  been  hanged  ere  I 
would  have  tolerated  thy  infamous  company!"  said 
Lodge,  in  a  like  fashion. 

"  S'blood  !  but  you  must  give  up  what  you  have 
so  basely  taken.  Master  Ball,"  cried  Kyd,  "  we  will 
tolerate  no  such  villainy.  Restore  your  ill-got 
booty,  fellow." 

"  Ay,  truly,"  added  Greene,  as  sternly  as  any  of 
them,  ^'  Give  Master  Shakspeare  his  goods  again,  I 
prythee.  O,  my  word  !  I  am  ashamed  thou  shouldst 
act  with  so  thorough  a  disgracefulness.  I  insist 
that  thou  give  back  every  tittle  of  what  thou  hast 
taken." 

^'  Of  course  !  of  course  !"  shouted  one  and  all. 

^'  I  do  confess,  I  made  bold  with  certain  things 

VOL.  III.  K 
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belonging  to  this  good  gentleman,"  replied  Catty 
Ball,  seeing  there  was  no  use  in  denying  the  rob- 
bery ;  ^*  but  had  I  known  he  was  a  friend,  I  would 
have  despoiled  myself  rather  than  baTe  touched 
ought  that  belonged  to  him." 

<<  I  thank  you,  Captain  Sack,  or  Cutty  BaU,  or 
whatever  your  name  may  be,"  answered  young 
Shakspeare ;  **  but  I  should  thank  you  more,  would 
you  be  so  good  as  give  me  back  those  same  things ; 
for  truly  I  stand  so  much  in  need  of  them,  I  shall 
be  forced  to  get  them  with  the  assistance  of  audi 
persons  as  I  just  now  promised  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with,  should  you  not  return  them  q)eedily." 

*'  Ay,  without  doubt,  and  I  will  see  to  it  my- 
self," exclaimed  Marlowe  and  others  of  his  com- 
panions, who  appeared  equally  intent  upon  maldng 
the  thief  restore  what  he  had  stolen. 

<*  I'faith,  I  should  be  right  glad  enough  to  do  it, 
honourable  sir,  only  in  honest  truth,  I  have  tfaem 
not,"  said  the  thief. 

'<  By  this  hand,  that  shall  never  pass,"  exclaimed 
Marlowe. 

<<  O'  my  life,  I  will  have  thee  get  back  theee 
goods,  even  if  thou  hast  parted  with  them,"  cried 
Greene,  with  equal  earnestness. 

"  Bots  on't,  so  will  I  if  I  can ! "  replied  Cutty, 
somewhat  sharply,  ^^  although  I  have  not  the  boneat 
gentleman's  things,  methinks  he  shall  not  have  to 
go  far  to  find  them;  for  I  have  good  reason  for 
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knowing.  Master  Greene  at  this  present  liath  on 
one  of  bis  shirts ;  and  Master  Marlowe  a  pair  of  his 
hose.  Master  Peel  now  weareth  his  falling  bands ; 
and  Master  Lodge  had  of  me  certain  other  articles 
of  linen,  which  make  up  the  whole  of  what  I  took." 

Terrible  was  the  confusion  of  these  four  worthies 
— who  had  been  so  forward  in  calling  for  restitu- 
tion, at  finding  that  they  themselves  possessed  the 
plunder:  nevertheless,  with  the  best  grace  they 
could,  they  promised  every  thing  should  be  restored 
to  the  lawful  owner,  protesting  most  vehemently, 
that  when  they  accepted  them,  they  believed  them 
to  be  honestly  come  by:  all  which  their  friend 
Cutty  Ball  heard  with  an  easy  impudency,  that 
did  in  some  manner  belie  their  assertions;  and  the 
young  player,  though  having  penetration  enough  to 
spy  into  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction,  appeared 
to  be  satisfied.  Soon  after  Master  Burbage,  whis- 
pering to  Lodge  that  the  reading  of  his  new  play 
was  fixed  for  twelve  o'  the  clock,  took  his  leave  of 
the  party,  teking  his  friend  with  him. 

^*  I  thank  thee,  Will,  for  the  very  proper  castiga- 
tion  of  those  fellows,''  exclaimed  young  Burbage, 
laughing  heartily ;  <<  methinks  they  would  now  as 
lief  meddle  with  a  mad  dog,  as  play  their  saucy 
humours  on  thee.  Surely,  never  were  a  set  of 
insolent  biting  jackanapes  so  quickly  brought  to 
their  marrow-bones." 
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"  Truly,  they  chafed  me  somewhat,  or  I  would 
not  have  answered  them  so  sharply,**  replied  his 
companion. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  advertise  the  reader, 
that  the  young  player  had  profited  nothing  by  his 
introduction  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  or  by  his  falling 
in  with  his  old  friends.  Sir  Reginald  and  Sir  Va- 
lentine, he  not  having  informed  them  of  his  need 
before  they  left  England  for  Flanders.  Nor  had 
his  acquaintance  with  Master  Spenser  as  yet  availed 
him  anything,  for  almost  as  soon  as  they  became 
known  to  each  other,  that  right  famous  poet  had 
been  forced  to  go  a  voyage  to  Ireland.  For  his 
becoming  a  player,  he  was  solely  indebted  to 
the  exertions  of  his  schoolfellows,  who  absolutely 
forced  their  manager  to  make  him  one  of  their 
company.  This  the  elder  Burbage  did,  and  with 
an  especial  ill  grace,  for  no  man  relisheth  doing 
anything  against  his  will ;  but  it  was  evident  he  had 
taken  a  huge  dislike  to  the  young  player.  He  put 
him  into  playing  only  such  poor  characters  as  could 
gain  him  no  reputation;  and  gave  him  for  it  so 
small  a  wage,  that  he  could  not  so  much  as  find 
himself  a  decent  living.  During  all  this  while  he 
had  to  bear  all  manner  of  privations,  and  hardships 
innumerable, — now  at  a  loss  for  lodging — now  (ex 
victual— and  now  for  raiment;  and  yet  making  so 
little  shew  of  the  great  straits  to  which  he  was  so 
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often  reduced,  that  his  true  friends  knew  it  not 
unless  by  some  accident  it  came  to  their  know- 
ledge. 

This  sort  of  life  was  of  a  monstrous  difference  to 
what  his  golden  anticipations  had  made  out  to  him. 
But  he  bore  his  ill-fortune  with  a  most  cheerful 
spirit — still  as  sanguine  as  ever — believing  he  should 
yet  raise  for  his  dear  children  such  a  heritage  as 
should  enrich  and  ennoble  them  to  the  end  of 
time.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  some  way  of 
settlement,  he  wrote  to  John  a  Combe,  among  other 
things,  enquiring  for  his  o£Pspring  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  a  fond  father,  and  of  himself,  merely 
saying  there  was  likelihood  he  should  do  as  well  as 
he  wished :  in  reply  to  which  he  received  a  very 
comfortable  letter,  marked  with  the  caustic  sharp- 
ness the  writer  so  much  afiected,  yet  for  all  that,  be- 
traying such  natural  goodness  of  heart  as  was  cus» 
tomary  with  him.  As  the  young  player  expected  from 
his  knowledge  of  her  character,  it  also  informed  him 
that  his  wife  assumed  the  bearing  of  one  horribly 
ill-used.  Thb  intelligence  brought  him  to  reflect 
on  the  amiable  sweet  qualities  of  the  accomplished 
Mistress  IVAvenant,  whose  letters  to  him — full  of 
feminine  purity  and  highmindedness — now  formed 
the  chiefest  pleasure  his  poor  fortunes  set  at  his 
disposal. 

At  twelve  o'  the  clock  he  was  with  the  rest  of  the 
company,   on    the   stage  assembled  to   hear  the 
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reading  of  a  new  play  written  by  Master  Lodge. 
The  elder  Burbage  sat  in  a  diair,  with  the  MS.  m 
his  hand ;  his  brother  players,  the  author  and  diTers 
of  his  friends  standing  about  him,  or  getting  seats 
where  they  could.     The  whole  place  looked  ex- 
ceeding dismal  and  comfortless.     Below  the  stage» 
where  the  groundlings  were  wont  to  stand,  was  an 
old  woman,  busy  sweeping  out  the  dirt,  bitten  apples, 
orange-peel  and  nut-shells,  which  had  ibcre  been 
left     In  the  rooms  above,  were  one  or  two  other 
such  remnants  of  humanity,  engaged  in  aoouring 
and  cleaning.     From  one  part  of  the  stage  the  ham- 
mer of  a  carpenter  was  heard,  noisily  enough  potting 
together  the  materials  of  a  castle, — in  another,  a 
painter  was  brushing  away  in  a  great  hurry,  to  make 
his  canvas  assume  something  of  the  resemblance  of  a 
deep  forest — albeit  it  seemed  the  likeness  did  not 
promise  to  be  very  notable.     Here  was  a  fellow  on 
his  knees,  polishing  of  a  piece  of  rusty  armour; 
and  there  a  tailor,   in  his  shirt-sleeves,    stitching 
away  at  a  torn  doublet    The  light  came  in  fnnn 
the  open  roof,  very  brightly;  but  for  all  that  the 
building  had  a  monstrous  miserable  sort  of  look 
with  it 

It  was  thus  situated  the  Manager  read  the  new 
play — which  proved  to  be  a  singular  admixture  of 
talent  and  bombast — ^unnatural  characters— extra- 
vagant scenes,  and  such  a  labyrinth  of  a  plot  nothing 
could  be  made  of  it:  yet  de^ite  of  these  great  hle« 
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mishes,  the  play  lacked  not  merit  There  was  force 
in  the  language  and  occasionally  beauty — and  amid 
heaps  of  confused  nonsense  there  were  a  few  clever 
touches  of  nature  that  appeared  the  more  admi- 
rable for  being  so  surrounded;  nevertheless,  the 
chief  players  condemned  it,  and  the  elder  Burbage 
spoke  more  against  it  than  any. 

^^  I  think  the  play  would  do  well  enough  were  it 
altered  somewhat;"  observed  William  Shakspeare. 

^<  A  good  jest,  rfaith  !"  exclaimed  the  manager, 
sarcastically,  ^<  what  dost  thou  know  of  plays,  I 
wonder  ?  Marry,  but  'tis  like  thy  impudency  to  give 
an  opinion  on  such  a  matter  ! " 

'^  Truly,  I  think  he  knoweth  as  much  of  the 
matter  as  any  of  us,"  said  Tom  Greene. 

<<  Indeed  does  he!"  cried  old  Burbage  with  a 
look  of  seeming  great  amazement;  '^perchance. 
Master  Clevershakes,  thou  wilt  thyself  essay  to 
make  this  play  well  enough?" 

<^  I  doubt  not  I  could  so  make  it;"  replied  the 
young  player. 

^^  What  intolerable  presumption  !"  excliumed  the 
manager.  <^  O'  my  life,  Will  Shakspeare,  so  vain  a 
person  as  thou  art  never  met  I  in  all  my  days.  Thou 
art,  as  it  were,  new  to  the  stage,  and  yet  thou  talkest 
of  altering  plays  for  the  better,  writ  by  one  well 
used  to  such  writing !" 

"  1  beseech  you,  Master  Manager,  let  him  try  his 
band  at  it,  if  he  will,"  said  Master  Lodge,  <Mf  1  be 
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not  hugely  mistaken,  we  shall  have  at  least  some 
sport  in  his  alterations." 

"  Ay,  let  him  have  it,  Burbage;**  added  Tom 
Greene ;  "  Will  must  needs  have  a  famous  talent  if 
he  can  mend  such  a  play  as  this." 

'*  Wilt  take  it  in  hand  ?"  asked  the  manager. 

"  Gladly,"  replied  young  Shakspeare. 

"  Heaven  help  thee  out  of  thy  conceit!**  cried 
old  Burbage  giving  him  the  MS.  as  he  rose  from 
his  seat.  Some  of  the  players,  laughed — ^the  authors 
sneered,  but  William  Shakspeare  took  the  despised 
play  to  his  lodgings  full  of  confidence  in  his  own  re- 
sources—and then  by  altering,  omitting,  and  addii^ 
where  he  thought  such  was  most  needed,  he  after 
many  days  study,  made  it  to  his  mind.  Certes  he 
was  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  him- 
self, and  took  marvellous  pains  he  should  do  well 
what  he  had  undertaken.  At  last  he  brought  back 
the  play,  and  it  getting  to  be  known  what  he  had 
assayed,  there  came  that  day  all  the  chiefest  play- 
writers  to  have  a  laugh  at  his  expense — even  his  old 
schoolfellows  thought  he  had  promised  to  do  more 
than  he  could  perform. 

'^  I  have  brought  you  here  the  amended  play  of 
Master  Lodge,"  said  the  young  Shakspeare  to  the 
manager— offering  him  the  MS.  back  again.  ^Per- 
chance you  will  now  be  so  good  as  read  it  m  its 
present  state." 

^^  Nay,  an'  you  catch  me  reading  your  foolish  stuff 
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you  are  cleverer  than  I  take  you  to  be/'  replied  the 
other,  and  at  this  the  play-writers  set  up  a  loud 
laugh, 

"  Well,  an'  you  will  not  do  that,  mayhap  you  will 
allow  my  reading  it,"  added  the  young  player9  evi- 
dently in  no  way  disconcerted. 

"  Read  it  or  eat  it — tis  all  one  to  me,''  antwc^red 
the  manager ;  and  again  the  wits  had  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  *•  Master  Countryman."    With  this  per- 
mission William  Shakspeare   commenced  reading 
the  altered  play.      At  first,  the  players  were  heed- 
less, and  the  play  writers  amused  themselves  by  tit- 
tering at  the  style  of  the  young  player's  reading; 
nevertheless,  the  latter  read  on.     As  soon  as  the 
alterations  became  evident  he  had  a  much  more 
attentive  audience, — ^the  players  were  surprised — 
the  play-writers  amazed,  and  the  manager  listened 
and  stared,  as  though  under  an  enchantment     He 
continued  the  play,  the  faultless  delivery  of  which 
must  of  itself  have  been  a  sufficient  treat  to  any  one 
caring  to  hear  an  admirable  reading :  but  the  passa* 
ges  of  exquisite  sweet  poetry — the  bursts  of  passion, 
the  powerful  sketches  of  character,  and  the  thrilling 
interest  of  the  scenes  which  Master  Lodge's  play 
now  possessed,  appeared  to  all  present  something 
truly  marvellous. 

'^  Shall  this  play  be  played,  my  masters?"  en- 
quired young  Shakspeare,  something  triumphantly 
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by  the  way,  as  he  noted  the  effect  the  penml  of  it 
had  made  upon  his  audience. 

^<  Played !"  exclaimed  Tom  Ghreene,  in  a  famous 
pleasure,  ^<  Tfaith,  we  shall  deseire  to  count  for 
precious  asses  all  our  days,  should  we  let  so  goodly 
a  play  escape  us." 

^  By  this  light,  'tis  the  movingest,  naturalest 
piece  of  writing  I  ever  heard,**  cried  young  Bur- 
bage,  in  a  like  humour.  His  father  said  nothing: 
for  he  was  one  of  those,  who  when  they  contract  a 
prejudice  against  a  person  are  exceeding  slow  in 
getting  it  removed ;  but  he  was  too  old  a  judge  of 
such  things  not  to  know  the  nature  of  the  peilbrm- 
ance  as  it  stood.  As  for  the  play-writen,  they 
looked  at  one  another  as  if  each  was  striving  to  ex- 
ceed the  other  in  the  expression  of  his  wonder;  but 
as  Master  Lodge,  seeing  he  could  not  help  it,  ac- 
knowledged his  play  had  been  greatly  improved, 
they  confessed  it  must  needs  be  so,  as  the  author 
had  said  it  As  all  the  players  were  of  one  mind 
as  to  its  fitness  for  being  played,  the  parts  were  im- 
mediately given  out,  and  a  day  for  a  first  rehearsal 
fixed*  The  most  envious  of  the  {day-writers  then 
went  away,  consoling  of  themselves  with  the  hope 
it  mi^t  be  damned. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield, 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fi|te 
And  must  give  up  th^  murmunng  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives,  stoop  to  death. 

SHUtLEY. 

To  set  a  lawe  an^  kepe  it  nouht, 
Ther  is  no  comoun  profit  souht ; 
But  above  all,  natheless, 
The  lawe  which  was  made  for  pees, 
Is  good  to  kepe  for  the  beste  ; 
For  that  sette  alle  men  in  reste 

GowER  {Confessio  Amajniis^) 

The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go  hard 
but  1  will  better  the  instruction. 

Shakbpbabk. 

I  MUST  ask  of  the  courteous  reader  to  wend  awhile 
with  me  in  the  company  of  one,  of  whom  the  histo- 
rian has  said  something ;  but,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case 
when  he  hath  a  proper  object,  he  hath  not  said  one 
half  sufficient;  I  allude  to  that  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, and  truly  valiant  soldier.  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
He  possessed  the  comprehensive  mind  that  could 
only  be  fully  developed  in  a  wide  field;  but,  unfor- 
tunately it  was  contracted  to  suit  the  comparative 
subordinate  parts  he  was  called  on  to  fill;  and  it 
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took  refuge  by  idling  itself,  in  its  leisure,  in  the 
fashioning  of  quaint  conceits,  that  suited  the  age  in 
which  they  were  produced,  but  were  not  enough 
true  to  catch  the  favour  of  Time ;  besides  which  he 
possessed  that  truly  intellectual  nature  which  exists 
entirely  free  from  the  clay  of  human  selfishness. 
He  had  no  absorbing  passions,  that  suck  all  into 
self,  till  the  soil  becometh  to  be  a  mass  of  abomi- 
nation, that  polluteth  what  it  touches.  His  hiuna- 
nity  was  as  different  to  this  as  is  sunshine  to  a  cloud. 
There  was  at  one  time  some  talk  of  hb  being  elected 
to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland;  but  Queen  Eliza- 
beth would  not  have  him  leave  her,  she  held  him 
so  high  in  her  esteem.  Would  he  had  been  a  king  ! 
what  a  glorious  lesson  he  would  have  set  the  com- 
munity of  crowned  heads !  and,  in  honest  truth,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen  of  them,  they  do  lack  infinitely 
some  such  teaching. 

It  hath  already  been  said,  that  during  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Flanders,  Sir  Philip  was  sent 
out  as  governor  of  Flushing,  which  was  to  the  huge 
content  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens.  Here  he 
stayed  well  liked  of  all  persons,  his  chiefest  com- 
panions being  Sir  Reginald  and  Sir  Valentine. 
Having  by  his  wise  rule  and  courteous  behaviour 
won  the  love  of  the  whole  town,  he  set  off  with  the 
two  young  knights  to  join  the  army.  Doubtless 
were  all  three  sufiiciently  desirous  of  meeting  the 
enemy  in  a  fair  field ;  but  the  ardour  of  Sir  Regi- 
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nald  and  his  young  friend  was  very  properly  tem- 
pered with  the  prudence  and  circumspection  of  their 
more  experienced  associate.  They  at  last  came  to 
the  camp  at  Zutphen,  where  were  assembled  with 
the  besieging  forces  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  lord- 
lieutenant,  with  some  of  the  valiantest  of  England's 
chivalry,  among  whom  might  be  named  the  Lord 
Willoughby,  the  Lord  Audley,  the  Earl  of  E^ssex, 
Sir  John  Norris,  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Russell ;  but  as  soon  as  they  knew  he  was 
amongst  them  they  thronged  to  do  him  honour, 
with  as  great  shew  of  love  and  reverence  as  though 
he  were  the  commander  of  them  all.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester  presently  shewed  himself  to  be  a  better 
courtier  than  a  general ;  for  he  did  little  beyond 
displaying  his  magnificence. 

The  siege  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  wherever  there  was  any  fighting  there 
was  sure  to  be  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  hb  two  com- 
panions. As  yet,  neither  had  received  hurt ;  but 
what  spare  time  he  had  Sir  Philip  would  spend  in 
his  tent,  putting  his  papers  in  order  and  writing 
his  will;  and  by  hb  sober  discourse,  showing  he 
held  himself  in  readiness  should  he  fall  in  the 
coming  battle.  But  like  a  careful  master  he  took 
every  possible  opportunity  of  teaching  his  disciples 
a  knowledge  of  their  art.  He  showed  them  how  the 
entrenchments  were  made,  explained  to  them  the 
nature  of  the  artillery,  and  made  them  familiar  with 
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the  character  and  uses  of  the  several  fortifications. 
Indeed  all  that  might  be  learned  of  the  properest 
method  of  besieging  a  fortified  town  he  taught  them 
in  the  camp  before  Zutphen ;  and  he  laid  it  down 
with  such  clear  principles  that  nothing  could  be 
so  manifest  to  the  understanding,  as  was  his  teach- 
ing.    A  famous  scene  was  it  for  all  young  knights. 

Great  rovrs  of  tents  spread  far  and  wide  with  the 
panoply  of  war  conspicuous  about  them,  firom  whidi 
officers  at  the  head  of  their  companies  issued  at 
diyers  times  some  on  foot  and  some  on  horse — some 
to  forage  for  the  army  in  the  surrounding  country — 
others  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  victual  if  any  such 
could  be  found.  Then  came  the  great  guns  and 
the  ammunition  waggons  with  a  strong  guard  for 
the  forming  of  a  battery — and  parties  of  soldiers 
hastening  to  relieve  those  working  in  the  trendies. 
Here  and  there  would  be  seen  the  captains  inspect- 
ing the  different  posts  or  hurrying  to  their  cximr- 
manders  to  acquaint  them  how  mattere  stood*  In 
the  distance  might  be  noticed  the  flames  of  some 
neighbouring  village  where  had  been  some  skirmish ; 
and  in  another  spot  a  detachment  driving  cattle  and 
grain  to  theencampment — ^whilstafaroff  to  the  verge 
of  the  horison,  the  smiling  country  looked  as  though 
such  a  thing  as  war  was  as  far  from  them  as  is  Hell 
from  Heaven. 

The  enemy  were  of  exceeding  force  in  the  towD^ 
numbering  many  thousandsy  composed  cfaieflj  of 
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Spaniards  and  Italians,  with  Albanoys,  both  hone 
and  foot,  well  equipped  with  all  things  necessary 
for  fierce  fighting;  and  they  had  made  their  works 
of  a  very  notable  strength,  but  they  were  somewhat 
distressed  for  provbions  which  was  well  known  to 
the  besiegers,  and  gave  them  great  hopes  of  over- 
coming the  place.  It  was  late  one  evening,  about 
a  week  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege  that 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  his  two  companions  were 
proceeding  round  the  lines  to  see  that  proper  watch 
was  set,  and  note  if  the  enemy  showed  a  disposition 
to  do  them  any  molestation.  They  were  afoot  and 
not  in  their  armour.  The  night  was  somewhat 
clouded,  but  there  was  in  the  sky  many  signs  it 
would  soon  torn  to  a  clear  starlight :  nevertheless, 
in  the  distance  every  thing  lay  in  great  obscurity, 
save  at  the  moon's  occasional  escape  from  her 
shadowy  canopy,  when  the  chief  features  of  the 
landscape  became  more  conspicuous.  Sir  Philip 
was  very  eloquently  discoursing  to  his  young  com- 
panions, concerning  of  the  right  £amous  battle  of 
Azincour,  when,  to  their  somewhat  astonishment  he 
came  to  a  sudden  break  in  his  speech. 

^^  What  noise  is  that?"  said  he,  very  earnestly, 
as  he  turned  his  gaze  towards  the  open  country. 

^  I  hear  nought  but  the  flowing  of  the  waters," 
replied.  Sir  Valentine. 

^  Nay,  but  this  is  no  such  sound,  my  friend," 
added  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  **  Mark  you  those  moving 
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objects  indistinctly  seen  in  the  distance,  creeping 
rapidly  along  by  the  side  of  yonder  hedge?" 

^  I  do  see  something  moving,"  answered  the 
other. 

^^  Ah,  there  are  many  figures,  and  if  I  mistake 
not  a  multitude  of  carriages  of  some  sort,"  added 
Sir  Reginald,  gazing  hard  towards  the  spot  pointed 
out. 

^^True!"  exclaimed  their  companion,  <<  and 
those  figures,  my  friends,  you  may  now  plain  enough 
see  to  be  a  detachment  of  horse,  and  those  carriages 
are  some  hundreds  of  waggons,  doubtless,  of  victual 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  relief  of  this  town. 
They  must  be  stayed,  or  we  are  like  to  lose  our 
labour.  See,"  continued  he,  as  he  turned  his 
piercing  glance  towards  the  besieged  town,  on  which 
the  moon  suddenly  threw  its  brilliance.  ^<  There 
are  numbers  of  persons  bustling  about  very  busily, 
nigh  upon  the  church.  Of  a  surety  they  have 
knowledge  of  their  friends  coming,  and  are  prepar- 
ing to  help  their  approach.  Speed  you.  Sir  Valen- 
tine, to  the  tent  of  the  lord  general  of  the  horse  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  tell  what  you  have  seen,  that  he 
may  have  his  men  in  readiness ;  and  you,  Sir  Regi- 
nald, to  the  tent  of  the  Lord  Willoughby,  on  a  like 
errand.  I  will  to  his  excellency,  the  Lord  lieute- 
nant, my  honourable  kinsman,  where  you  can  say  I 
am  gone ;  then  get  you  to  horse,  and  I  will  join  you 
anon." 
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The  three  knights,  as  rapidly  as  they  couldy  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  where  they  immediately  spread 
the  alarm,  and  the  trumpets  shrill  alarum  presently 
called  up  the  sleeping  soldiery ;  and  then  there  was 
a  confusion  of  running  hither  and  hither,  for  this 
and  for  that — the  grooms  getting  ready  the  horses 
—the  knights  donning  their  armour— the  ensign- 
bearers  running  to  their  companies — the  captains 
mustering  their  men,  and  the  commanders  hastening 
to  the  tent  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  to  receive  his 
orders,  as  turned  the  peaceful  encampment  that  a 
minute  or  so  since  sounded  of  nought  else  but  the 
measured  tread  or  startling  challenge  of  the  guard, 
into  a  very  Babel  of  confused  noises  and  thronging 
multitudes.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  quickly  wakened  up 
his  kinsman,  but  ere  the  latter  was  in  readiness,  the 
commanders  came  hastening  in,  desiring  to  be 
placed  where  they  could  reap  the  most  glory ;  all 
talking — all  pressing — all  urgent  to  set  out  against 
the  enemy  without  delay.  Leaving  these  for  awhile, 
I  must  here  describe  other  matters  thht  well  de- 
serve mention. 

There  was  in  the  camp  two  notable  brave  gen- 
tlemen, to  wit,  Sir  William  Stanley  and  Sir  John 
Norris,  who  a  longtime  back  had  had  a  quarrel  in 
Ireland,  and  had  been  at  enmity  ever  since.  It 
chanced  so  to  hap  Sir  William  was  first  ready  with  his 
company — some  two  or  three  hundred  strong,  which 
was  of  foot,  and  was  sent  to  stand  as  a  bascado, 
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when,  as  he  was  on  his  way,  Sir  John  Norris,  who 
commanded  among  the  horse,  overtook  him — being 
sent  to  the  same  sendee.  Then  thus  spoke  these 
enemies  one  to  another: — 

^^  There  hath  been,**  said  Sir  John,  <<  some 
words  of  displeasure  between  you  and  me ;  but  let 
it  all  pass, — for  this  day  we  both  are  employed  to 
serve  her  Majesty.  Let  us  be  friends;  and  let  us 
die  together  in  her  Majesty's  cause."  llien  quoth 
the  noble  Sir  William — 

*^  If  you  see  me  not  this  day,  by  Grod's  grace^ 
serve  my  Prince  with  a  valiant  and  faithful  courage, 
account  me  for  ever  a  coward ;  and  if  need  be  I 
will  die  by  you  in  friendship."  Thereupon  these 
brave  soldiers  embraced  very  lovingly,  to  the  ex* 
ceeding  content  of  all  present;  and  as  soon  after  as 
might  be,  Sir  William  Stanley  marched  with  his 
footmen,  intending  to  take  up  a  position  at  a 
Church  in  the  suburbs,  but  this  the  enemy  had 
entrenched  before  hand,  and  there  lay  to  the  num- 
ber of  more  than  two  thousand  muskets  and  ei^t 
himdred  pikes.  Before  he  could  come  to  skirmish 
with  them,  the  Lord  Audley  joined  him  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men — in  desperate  haste  to  be 
in  the  first  conflict  The  fight  soon  began  with 
hot  voUies  of  musket-shot  The  English  pressing 
upon  their  opponents  at  the  push  of  the  pike,  till 
they  drove  them  into  their  hold;  and  then  they 
retreated  out  of  the  range  of  the  muskets,  there  to 
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make  a  stand.  At  this  the  enemy  issued  in  great 
strength  of  horse,  mostly  Spaniards  and  Italians,  and 
at  that  moment  there  came  up  on  the  English  side, 
the  Lord  General  of  the  Horse,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  Lord  Willoughby,  Sir  William  Kussel,  and  Sir 
John  Norris,  and  other  valliant  officers  of  a  like 
fame,  with  their  companies;  and  these  presently 
charged  the  enemy  with  such  fury,  that  they  were, 
after  some  hard  fighting,  fain  to  retreat  to  their 
pikes  leaving  a  famous  number  of  dead  and  wound- 
ed, beside  some  twenty  of  their  principal  com* 
manders  who  had  been  made  prisoners. 

In  this  charge  Sir  John  Norris  led  with  his 
wonted  valour,  but  in  discharging  of  his  pistol  it 
would  not  go  off,  which  seeing,  he  stroke  it  at  the 
head  of  his  enemy  and  overthrew  him.  His  asso- 
ciates used  their  lances  tiU  they  broke ;  then  plied 
they  their  curtel-axes  with  such  vigour  of  arm,  that 
the  enemy  took  them  to  be  more  of  devils  than 
men,  they  were  so  terrible. 

^*  For  the  honour  of  England,  my  fellows,  follow 
mei**  shouted  the  Earl  of  Essex  as  he  threw  his 
lance  in  rest,  and  wherever  he  saw  six  or  seven  of 
the  enemies  together,  he  would  separate  their  friend* 
ship  with  more  speed  than  might  be  in  any  way 
comfortable  to  them.  But  surely  of  all  these 
valorous  noble  soldiers,  none  so  behaved  himself  as 
did  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  HSs  two  companions  kept 
close  to  him  wherever  he  charged,  and  with  lance 
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and  with  cartel  axe  so  played  their  parts,  that  each 
was  an  honour  to  the  other.     Even  in  the  great 
excitement  of    this  hot    conflict,    Sir    Valentine 
thought  of  his  humble,  yet  noble  hearted  mistress ; 
and,  inwardly  resolved  to  do  such  feats  for  her  at 
that  time,  as  might  any  knight  for  the  proudest 
lady  that  lived      Sir  Reginald's  valour  also  was 
impelled  by  a  fair  lady  whom  he  had  left  in  Eng- 
land, and  loved  since  he  had  last  seen  the  gentle 
Mabel;  but  the  valour  of  Sir  Philip   was  all  for 
the  honour  of  England      His  war  cry  might  be 
heard  in  the  loudest  uproar  of  the  battle,   rising 
amid  the  din  of  the  artillery  and  the  shouts,  groans, 
shrieks  and  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  the  fighting. 

His  lance  had  long  since  been  shivered,  and  his 
curtel-axe  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  Jove's 
thunder-bolt,  for  nothing  was  like  unto  the  dreadful 
destruction  he  spread  around    None  won  so  much 
admiration  as  did  he,  although  every  one  appeared 
to  be  endeavouring  to  signalise  himself  above  the 
bravest  of  those  brave  soldiers  that  were  on  his  side. 
He   charged  the   enemy  thrice  in  one  skirmish, 
spreading  terror  and  death  wherever  he  appeared ; 
at  last,  as  he  was  in  the  very  fury  of  the  conflict,  he 
fell  to  the  ground,  shot  through  the  leg.     His  fall 
was  quickly  avenged,  especially  by  Sir  Valentine 
and  Sir  Reginald ;  and  when  they  had  beaten  back 
the  enemy,  they  carefully  conveyed  their  wounded 
friend  to  the  tent  of  his  kinsman.     All  his  old  a»- 
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sociates  were  presently  about  him,  in  most  anxious 
suspense,  whilst  the  ehirurgeon  examined  his  wound; 
and  when  it  was  pronounced  to  be  mortal,  there  was 
most  doleful  visages  in  every  one  present 

"  O  Philip,  I  am  sorry  for  thy  hurt ! "  exclaimed 
Leicester,  as  though  he  was  deeply  affected. 

"  O  !  my  lord,  this  have  I  done  to  do  your  lord- 
ship and  her  majesty  service,"  replied  that  great 
ornament  of  his  age.  Then  came  to  him  Sir  Wil- 
liam Russel,  who  kissed  his  hand,  and  said,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes, 

"  O,  noble  Sir  Philip !  there  was  never  man 
attained  hurt  more  honourably  than  ye  have  done, 
nor  any  served  like  unto  you."  And  after  him, 
others  of  that  valiant  company  did  testify  their  love 
and  grief  after  much  the  same  moving  fashion ;  but 
he  answered  them  every  one  very  cheerfully,  and 
seemed  as  though  he  were  the  only  contented  person 
in  the  place.  As  speedily  as  was  possible  he  was 
removed  from  the  tent,  under  the  especial  guardian- 
ship of  his  sorrowing  disciples — the  two  young 
knights — to  a  neighbouring  place  called  Amam; 
and  the  skilfullest  chirurgeons  in  the  army  were 
sent  to  him  to  see  if  any  thing  might  be  done  to 
save  one  whose  true  greatness  could  be  so  ill  spared. 
But  it  was  soon  seen  his  hours  were  numbered. 
Then  the  priest  was  sent  for,  that  he  might  have 
proper  Christian  consolation  in  his  extremity. 

There  lay  the  dying  Sir  Philip  Sydney  on  a 
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couch,  sapported  by  pillows,  with  one  hand  dasfniig 
Sir  Valentine,  —  the  other  laying  as  affectionate 
hold  of  Sir  Reginald,  as  they  knelt  beside  him  in 
great  tribulation — his  old  companfons  grouped 
about,  looking  on  as  though  their  hearts  would 
break ;  and  even  the  chirurgeons,  seeming  by  their 
aspects  to  regard  their  honorable  patient  with  ex- 
ceeding sympathy.  He  had  already  explained  hb 
last  desires,  which  he  had  done  with  such  singular 
sweetness  of  humour  and  quietness  of  mind,  that 
none,  when  they  had  in  their  remembrance  the 
severity  of  his  hurt,  and  the  extreme  painfulnesB 
which  must  naturally  come  of  it,  could  sujfficientlj 
marvel.  He  was  now  intent  upon  expressing  his 
opinions  on  his  approaching  death,  which  he  did 
with  so  much  the  calmness  of  true  philosophy,  that 
every  one  present  appeared  to  listen  in  a  perfect 
amazement  At  this  moment  entered  the  priest 
He  had  a  venerable  mild  countenance,  and  his 
bearing  was  altogether  that  of  a  worthy  minister  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

*<  Welcome,  excellent  sir  I"  exclaimed  Sir  PhiUp, 
with  the  same  marvellous  cheerfulness  he  had  shown 
ever  since  he  had  received  his  deadly  hurt,  *M  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  you,  more  especially,  because, 
had  you  not  come,  I  might  never  more  have  en- 
joyed the  sweet  comfort  of  your  honorable  society. 
Methinks  there  can  be  no  discourse  so  preciousi  asi 
when  the  soul  hovereth  over  its  mortal  dwriling, 
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pruning  its  wings,  as  it  were,  for  its  last  long  flight, 
that  which  cometh  of  a  religious  friend,  llien  is 
the  fittingest  time  of  all  for  grave  counsel ; — for  he 
that  is  departing,  is  like  to  a  knight  about  setting 
upon  a  journey,  he  scarce  knoweth  where,  and  re- 
quireth  some  wiser  mind  to  advise  with  him,  exhort 
him  to  honorable  valour,  and  acquaint  him  with 
those  infinite  delectable  consolations  that  spring 
from  a  life  well  spent.  Surely  wickedness  must  be 
very  foolishness;  for  he  that  is  unjust,  or  doeth 
any  manner  of  evil,  putteth  away  from  him  every 
hope  of  contentation  in  his  extremity — he  can  only 
procure  for  himself  a  disreputable  living  and  a  mis- 
erable end ;  but  what  absolute  sweet  solace  hath  a 
good  man  when  death  clairaeth  his  acquaintance  I 
He  looketh  back  to  the  bright  vista  of  bygone  years, 
and  beholdeth  so  fair  a  landscape,  it  cannot  help 
being  the  delight  of  his  heart.  There  lie  before 
his  gaze  charitable  thoughts,  chaste  feelings,  and 
noble  achievements,  blooming  like  flowers  in  Para- 
dise, whose  freshness  and  beauty  know  no  fading; 
then  when  he  seeketh  to  peer  into  the  future,  it 
spreadeth  out  for  him  such  glorious  store  of  starry 
hopes,  that  it  seemeth  as  though  the  brightest 
Heavens  were  opening  of  their  treasures  to  reward 
him  for  his  desert'' 

*'  Surely,  I  have  no  need  here  !''  cried  the  priest, 
evidently  in  some  wondering,  as  he  stood  by  the 
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couch  of  the  dying  soldier,  witnessiiig  his  extreme 
patience. 

<^  O  my  master !  my  father !  Alack,  'tis  pitiful, 
most  pitiful  thou  shouldst  leave  us !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Valentine,  in  a  voice  scarce  audible  for  the  greats 
ness  of  his  emotion. 

*<  His  last  hour  is  come,"  whispered  one  of  the 
chirurgeons  to  another;  and  this,  the  increaang 
paleness  of  his  lips  in  some  manner  testified. 

^  Yet  of  all  deaths  for  a  Christian  knight,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Philip,  with  the  same  marvellous  com- 
posure, ^  Surely  that  b  mostly  to  be  coveted  which 
Cometh  in  defence  of  his  country.  To  die  in  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  oppressed  orphan  or 
wronged  widow,  is  doubtless  exceeding  honour- 
able; to  fall  whilst  advancing  the  Christian  banner 
against  the  approaches  of  villainous  heathen  Pagans, 
must  also  be  a  death  to  be  envied :  but  the  enemy 
of  one's  country  must  needs  be  the  oppressor  of  its 
orfrfians,  the  wronger  of  its  widows,  and  the  sub- 
verter  of  its  religion;  and  he  who  falleth  in  his 
country's  defence,  hath  all  the  glory  that  can  be 
gained  in  the  combined  cause  of  liberty  and  ^rtue. 
The  Spaniard  is  the  ruthless  enemy  of  England ; 
he  seeketh  her  disgrace,  he  seeketh  her  dishonour : 
he  would  trample  on  her  laws,  violate  her  liberties, 
desecrate  her  altars,  enslave,  tyrannise,  and  bring  to 
shame  all  her  gallant  men  and  admirable   fidr 
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women,  who  could  not  endure  his  rule.  Against 
such  an  enemy  I  have  received  my  hurt  Surely 
then  I  ought  to  account  myself  infinitely  fortunate ; 
and  you,  my  friends,  instead  of  sorrowing  for  my 
loss,  should  rather  envy  me  my  proper  ending. 

"  Sir  Valentine,  1  know  you  to  be  a  truly  valiant 
knight,  and  a  most  honourable  gentleman,"  added 
he,  turning  his  eyes  affectionately  towards  his  fa- 
vourite pupil ;  "  grieve  not  for  me,  I  beseech  you : 
so  much  faith  have  I  in  your  well  disposedness  and 
gallant  qualities,  I  feel  convinced  you  will  do 
famous  credit  to  my  instructions.  Believe  me,  I 
experience  exquisite  comfort  in  knowing  I  leave 
behind  me  a  young  knight  of  such  rare  promise." 

"  Oh,  noble  Sir  Philip,"  exclaimed  Sir  Valen- 
tine right  piteously,  "  O  my  dear  master !  I  cannot 
help  but  grieve  with  all  my  heart ;  I  shall  never 
behold  so  worthy  a  commander."  Then  the  dying 
soldier  addressed  Sir  Reginald  and  the  other  offi- 
cers one  after  another,  and  every  one  he  com- 
mended for  such  qualities  as  he  had  taken  note  of; 
and  each  he  exhorted  to  continue  in  the  like  be- 
haviour. After  this,  he  courteously  and  gravely 
talked  with  the  priest  on  religious  matters,  and 
feeling  his  end  drawing  nigher,  he  asked  to  have 
his  prayers.  Thereupon,  the  good  man  prayed  by 
his  couch  very  fervently.  Sir  Philip  joining  in  such 
devotions  with  a  placid  countenance,  his  lips  moving, 
though  he  made  no  sound ;   and  nothing  else  was 
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audible  in  the  cfaambery  save  the  haU-^upptrnmed 
sobs  of  those,  who  could  not  conceal  their  grieC 
The  prayer  was  finished,  but  the  lips  of  the  dying 
man  still  moTed  occarionally,  with  a  sort  of  indis- 
tinct muttering;  once  only  he  spoke  audibly,  and 
then  the  words  were,  ^^  For  the  honour  of  Englandf." 
which  plain  enough  told  what  lay  next  his  heait ; 
and  these  were  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  otter. 
Ifis  eyes  were  n^dly  getting  to  be  more  ifiniy  and 
his  aspect  of  a  more  deathly  paleness.     At  last, 
there  was  a  sound  heard  in  his  throat,  which  set 
every  one  to  hiding  of  bis  face ;  and  the  bravest 
commander  there  present  did  groan  outrighL 

^  In  my  life  I  have  seen  many  deaths,"  said  the 
priest,  a  few  minutes  after  all  was  over,  ^  but  never 
saw  I  the  dying  of  so  estimable  a  man,  or  so  Chris- 
tian a  soldier  T' 

And  thus  perished,  in  the  very  flower  of  life, 
one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  chivalry  Fyigl^nil 
hath  produced;  but  numerous  as  may  have  been 
her  heroes,  never  before  or  since  hath  she  set  op 
one  so  truly  worthy  of  the  title.  In  him  there 
seemed  to  be  ever  manifest,  manhood  in  its  bright- 
est attributes,  the  noblest  properties  of  mind,  and 
the  purest  influences  of  feeling.  His  valour  was 
divested  of  that  animal  dross  which  is  too  generally 
found  mingled  with  it,  in  the  shape  of  cruelty,  love 
of  strife,  outrageous  violence,  or  coarse  unfeeling- 
ness;  and  it  arose  out  ot  one  motive,  die  honoor  of 
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England)  which  was  in  his  nature  a  very  Pactolus, 
enriched  with  golden  sands.  Of  the  sterlingness  of 
his  intellect,  methinks  he  hath  left  good  evidence ; 
yet  it  cannot  in  any  way  be  compared  with  what 
might  have  resulted  from  such  a  source,  had  he 
lived  to  disencumber  himself  of  the  affectations  of 
his  age.  But  of  his  virtues,  surely  there  cannot  be 
such  excellent  witness, — for  no  knight  ever  died 
more  lamented  of  the  brave,  the  noble,  the  just, 
the  true  and  the  wise.  Old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  and  all  sexes  and  conditions,  received  the  in- 
telligence of  his  decease  with  the  deepest  grief. 
Few  men  have  been  so  loved — none  so  sore  la* 
mented.  But  from  a  scene  so  instructive  as  the 
death  of  so  great  a  man,  I  must  now  hurry  the 
reader  to  one,  which,  mayhap,  hath  also  its  lesson, 
though  never  could  difference  be  so  complete,  as 
shall  be  found  in  their  chief  features.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  the  event  about  to  be  related 
followed  upon  the  foregoing,  after  some  lapse  of 
time. 

The  noble,  of  whom  the  reader  hath  already 
some  knowledge  through  hb  base  attempts  on  the 
poor  foundling,  sat  with  his  ordinary  companion  in 
iniquity,  the  gallant  before  described,  in  a  chamber, 
which,  for  the  sumptuousness  of  its  furnishing,  might 
justly  be  styled  regal.  He  no  longer  seemed  as 
though  he  sought  concealment,  being  attired  in  such 
gorgeousness  as  language  can  give  but  a  fieunt  idea 

l2 
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of;  his  couDtenance  full  of  confidence,  ever  and 
anon  brightened  with  a  social  sort  of  smile,  as  he 
listened  to  his  dependant  The  latter  looked  more 
the  worn  out  profligate  than  ever ;  but  he  was 
more  bravely  clad  than  was  his  wont;  and  i^ppeared 
as  though  his  infamous  services  earned  him  liberal 
wages.  In  what  he  spoke  there  was  the  triumphant 
villain,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  some  foul  scheme 
just  brought  to  a  foul  conclusion — with  a  manner 
half  laughing,  half  sneering,  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, yet  as  regarded  his  hearer,  marked  with  a 
mingled  assurance  and  security  that  sufficiently 
bespoke  the  nature  of  his  service,  and  his  depen- 
dance  on  his  employer. 

The  table  before  them  contained  vessels  of 
wine,  with  silver  cups,  and  dishes  of  gold  filled  with 
dried  fruit,  cakes,  conserves,  and  other  delicates,  as 
if  they  had  been  making  good  cheer.  The  cham- 
ber was  of  such  dimensions  and  of  so  fair  a  struc- 
ture, as  made  it  evident  it  appertained  to  some 
princely  castle,  and  the  battlements  and  towers 
seen  from  the  windows  appeared  as  strong  witnesses 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  noble  sat  on  a  richly 
embroidered  chair,  in  great  state,  resting  of  his  feet 
on  a  cushion  of  costly  stuff,  beside  the  table,  care- 
lessly using  of  a  diamond- hafted  tooth-pick;  and 
the  gallant  sat  over  against  him  on  as  proud  a  seat, 
telling  the  staple  of  his  discourse,  and  making  the 
whilst  as  famous  cheer  as  he  could. 
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"*Twas  well  done,  if  no  suspicion  follow  it,  Sir 
Piers,"  observed  the  former,  as  if  musing  some- 
what. 

"  Nay,  suspicion  is  clean  impossible,  my  lord," 
replied  the  other.  "  The  man  is  dead,  and  I  defy 
the  searchingest  pryers  to  discover  how  he  came  by 
his  death.  As  for  me,  my  disguise  was  so  perfect, 
none  could  suspect  who  I  was,  and  even  could  that 
be  possible — believing  me  as  I  affected  to  be  your 
bitter  enemy,  they  would  as  lief  suspect  themselves 
of  the  deed  as  your  honoiurable  lordship." 

"  Did  he  make  no  outcry,"  enquired  the  noble. 

"  Not  a  whisper?"  replied  the  gallant. 

"Was  their  no  fierce  convulsions?"  asked  the 
former. 

"  Scarce  a  struggle  ?"  answered  his  companion. 
"  The  poison  is  the  most  subtle  I  ever  heard  of. 
It  seemed  to  have  entered  into  his  very  marrow, 
ere  you  could  say  he  had  well  taken  it,  and  left  the 
face  unmarked  by  any  blackening,  or  disfigurement, 
like  one  who  dyeth  of  a  sudden,  without  apparent 
disease.  Truly,  'tis  a  notable  ridder  of  enemies. 
I  knew  not  so  invaluable  a  mixture  could  be  had 
any  where." 

"  I  had  it  of  an  Italian  woman  who  was  reputed 
the  skilfulest  compounder  of  such  things  that  ever 
lived,"  said  his  lord  carelessly.  "  But  this  is  not 
the  first  trial  I  have  made  of  it  Thou  hast 
managed  the  afiair  most  cleverly  I  must  confess.   I 
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would  thou  hadst  succeeded  as  well  in  procuring 
me  the  beauteous  Mabel." 

'*  O*  my  life,  my  lord,  I  did  all  that  most  ex- 
treme cunning  could  accomplish,''  replied  his  de- 
pendant very  earnestly.  **  Some  pestilent  thing  or 
another  ever  thwarted  me  when  I  thought  myself  to 
be  securest ;  and  her  long  illness  came,  a  murrian 
on't  I  when  I  believed  the  devil  himself  could  not 
have  snatched  her  from  my  net** 

"'Tis  strange,  Sir  Piers,  thou  shouldst  never 
have  heard  ought  of  her  since,"  observed  the  noble. 

"  Nay,  who  could  have  supposed  the  wench 
would  have  given  me  the  slip  when  the  physicians 
said  she  was  scarce  able  to  leave  her  chamber,'' 
replied  the  gallant.  ^'  I  have  searched  for  her  since 
then  far  and  near,  and  my  man  hath  penetrated 
into  all  sorts  of  places  the  whole  country  round 
where  it  was  supposed  she  might  have  got  shelter, 
but  not  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  her  have  either  of 
us  gained." 

*^  She  was  a  noble  creature !"  exclaimed  his 
companion.  ^*  I  have  seen  nought  to  compare 
with  her  either  amongst  our  court  beauties  here  in 
England,  or  the  lovely  dames  I  met  during  my 
stay  abroad.  I  never  have  been  so  monstrously 
disappointed  as  in  her  escape.  I  would  have  given 
thousands  to  have  prevented  it" 

<*  By  this  hand  I  was  never  so  vexed  all  my  days !  '* 
added  the  other  with  similar  earnestness.     After 
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this  there  was  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  so,  in  which 
the  former  seemed  thinking  of  his  loss,  whilst  the 
other  replenished  the  cups  with  wine,  and  helped 
himself  freely  to  the  tempting  cates  before  him. 

^^  Does  that  follower  of  thine  know  anything  of 
what  thou  hast  lately  done  for  me/'  enquired  the 
noble. 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  replied  the  gallant  "  He  is 
faithful  enough  I  doubt  not,  but  I  would  trust  none 
in  so  dangerous  a  matter." 

"Dost  think  he  hath  any  suspicion  of  it?" 

«  Not  the  slightest." 

"  Nor  any  of  the  menial  people  about  me  ?" 

"  *Tis  utterly  impossible,  my  lord,  I  have  been 
so  close." 

"  'Tis  well,"  exclaimed  the  noble.  "  Thou  hast 
managed  this  matter  very  delicately.  Sir  Piers. 
Thou  hast  proved  thyself  a  true  friend  withal,  and 
I  assure  thee  I  will  reward  thee  fittingly." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  replied  his  associate. 
"  You  have  already  bestowed  on  me  many  marks 
of  your  honourable  favour,  and  methinks  I  cannot 
do  enough  to  show  my  readiness  to  serve  so  boun- 
tiful a  master." 

"Depend  on't  what  I  have  done  is  nought  to 
what  1  intend  doing,"  answered  the  other.  "  Thy 
knighthood  is  but  a  small  honour  to  what  I  can 
now  gain  for  thee.  I  am  paramount  in  the  council, 
and  with  her  highness  I  have  so  fixed  myself^  I  can 
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do  as  I  wilL  Go  get  thee,  good  Sir  Piers,  to  m 
privy  chamber — there  is  my  George-collar  I  wool 
have  out  of  the  jewel-case  on  the  dressing- tabk 

f  Bring  it  me  straight,  I  prythee,  and  tell  my  groom 

not  to  come  to  me  unless  I  send  to  them." 

^  "Readily,  my  lord,"  answered  Sir  Piers,  anc 

taking  the  key  of  the  jewel-case  from  his  patron, 
the  newly  made  knight — surely  never  was  kni^t- 
hood  so  dishonoured — proceeded  out  of  the  cham- 
ber.    Directly  the  door  closed  on  him,  the  noble 

i;  sprung  from  his  seat,  and  very  carefully  took  a 

small  paper  packet  from  beneath  the  silken  lininfi 
of  his  velvet  doublet,  and  cautiously  opening  it^ 
poured  its  contents  into  the  silver  cup  of  his  depen- 
dant, and  then  briskly  stirred  up  the  wine  with  his 
jewelled  dagger.  The  latter  he  first  wiped  on 
his  handkerchief,  and  replaced  in  its  sheath ;  and 
then  sauntered  to  the  window,  gaily  humming  of  a 

.,  I  ix)pular  tune.     Sir  Piers  presently  returned  with 

)  J  what  he  had  been  sent  for,  and  took  it  to  the  tables 

and  his  lord  remained  a  minute  or  so  at  the  win« 
dow,  as  if  intent  on  noting  something  in  the  base- 
court  that  had  attracted  his  attention,  and  then 
sauntered  back  to  his  seat  humming  of  his  tune 
with  the  same  careless  manner  as  he  had  com- 
menced  it 

"  You  are  merry,  my  lord ! "  exclaimed  the  knigfat, 
who  had  now  regained  his  seat. 
^*  Merry !  ay,  and  why  not,  my  friend?''  replied  the 


i 

! 
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Other  very  sociallyy  as  he  put  round  his  neck  the 
magnificent  chain  he  had  sent  for.  '<  Methinks,  I 
have  right  famous  cause  Sir  Piers.  Every  thing 
conspireth  to  make  me  the  greatest  man  in  these 
realms.  I  have  no  peer  look  where  I  will ;  and  I 
have  borne  myself  hitherto  with  such  marvellous 
prudence,  none  can  urge  against  me  ought  to  my 
prejudice." 

"  Marry,  then  you  have  famous  cause  for  sing- 
ing," cried  his  dependant 

"  Truly,  have  I,  my  faithful  worthy  friend,"  said 
his  companion,  taking  the  wine  cup  in  his  hand, 
with  the  look  and  manner  of  a  true  reveller. 
"  Come,  Sir  Piers,  prythee  pledge  me.  As  thou 
shalt  share  my  fortunes,  'tis  but  fitting  thou  shouldst 
drink  to  my  lasting  prosperity." 

"  Most  gladly  will  I,"  answered  Sir  Piers,  quickly 
rising  from  his  seat,  and  following  his  lord's  ex- 
ample in  grasping  his  wine  cup. 

"  Now,  mark  me,  and  do  thou  likewise — or  I 
will  proclaim  thee  a  sorry  drinker ; "  and  thereupon 
the  noble  drunk  off  at  a  draught  the  contents  of 
his  cup. 

"  Bravely  done,  my  lord ! "  cried  the  other,  very 
merrily ;  "  and  I  will  now  shew  how  apt  a  scholar 
I  am.  My  lord,  I  drink  to  your  continual  prosper- 
ousness."  And  then  Sir  Piers  finished  his  draught 
in  as  rapid  a  fashion  as  his  lord  had  done. 

"  Thou  art  indeed  an  apt  scholar  I "  replied  the 
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noble,  manifestly  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfac- 
tion, as  he  placed  his  empty  cup  on  the  table,  and 
reseated  himself  ~  the  knight  at  the  same  time  doing 
the  like  thing;  and  then  the  former  commenced 
humming  of  his  tune  again,  and  using  of  his  tooth- 
pick, with  as  careless  a  look  as  if  no  person  could 
be  so  content  as  was  he.  Sir  Piers  poured  out 
more  wine  for  himself,  and  continued  eating  of  the 
dried  fruit  All  at  once  he  smiled  somewhat,  and 
just  at  that  moment  his  patron,  taking  a  sudden 
glance  at  him,  noticed  it 

'^  Ha,  are  thy  thoughts  so  pleasant.  Sir  Piers !" 
cried  the  other,  and  then  went  on  humming  of  his 
tune. 

*^  Exceeding  pleasant,  my  lord,"  said  his  com- 
panion, and  smiled  more  evidently  than  before.  At 
this  the  noble  looked  at  him  very  hard,  saying  tiever 
a  word ;  and  the  knight  kept  his  eyes  on  those  of 
hid  employer  as  if  he  cared  not  for  such  scrutiny,  for 
his  smile  continued  to  become  more  palpable.  The 
lord  now  looked  surprised — then  amazed — then 
distrustful — his  tune  ceased  ere  it  had  half  ended 
— the  tooth-pick  fell  from  his  hand,  and  laying  con- 
vulsive hold  of  the  arms  of  his  chair^  he  leaned 
forward,  fixing  a  stare  of  horror  on  his  companion. 
The  smile  of  the  latter  now  had  a  sort  of  devilish 
derision  in  it,  and  his  eyes  glared  on  the  other  with 
a  very  fiendlike  mockery.  The  noble  now  snatched 
at  his  dagger,  holding  himself  up  with  the  strength 
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of  the  other  arm,  whilst  the  agony  expressed  in  his 
face,  whence  the  blood  had  all  rushed,  leaving  it 
of  a  deadly  paleness,  and  the  strange  manner  in 
which  he  began  twisting  his  body,  bespoke  in  him 
some  terrible  suffering ;  but  at  this  his  companion 
laughed  outright. 

"  Caught  in  thine  own  trap!"  cried  his  trium- 
phant partner  in  guilt.  "  O'  my  life,  never  was 
traitor  so  well  served  !  What?  After  I  had  done 
at  thy  bidding  all  manner  of  villanies,  a  dog's  death 
was  to  be  my  reward ;  and  so  thou  get  rid  of  every 
evidence  of  thy  matchless  infieimy  I  Prythee,  my 
lord,  stop  up  thy  key-hole  whilst  preparing  to  poison 
thy  familiars,  when  thou  hast  sent  them  out  of  the 
way  awhile,  else  they  may  do  as  I  have  done, 
spy  thy  intention,  and  on  their  return  make  so  bold 
as  change  the  drugged  cup  for  another,  and  so  the 
poisoner  get  the  poison  for  himselL" 

Here  the  knight  laughed  again  more  scornfully 
than  before.  At  this,  his  lord  made  a  convulsive 
efibrt  to  rise — his  horrible  fierce  looks  distorted  as 
if  with  the  most  racking  intolerable  pains — his  eyes 
seeming  to  dilate  to  a  wonderful  bigness,  and  flash- 
ing  forth  most  dreadful  deadly  malice — his  teeth 
gnashing  together,  and  his  every  limb  startling  and 
trembling  with  the  mightiness  of  his  agony;  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  got  himself  to  stand  upright,  his  eyes 
rolled  in  their  sockets  most  frightfully ;  violent  fierce 
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spasms  and  convulsions  shook  him  in  every  part — 
the  uplifted  dagger  dropped  from  his  nerveless 
grasp,  and  the  next  moment  its  lordly  owner  fell  to 
the  ground  a  corpse. 

^^  So  ends  my  Lord  of  Leicester ! "  exclaimed  his 
nlliunous  associate,  as  he  approached  the  body. 
^*  Truly,  a  very  suitable  ending.  But  it  will  scarce 
be  proper  to  leave  him  here,  else  I  may  chance  to 
follow  him  more  quickly  than  I  desire."  Saying 
this,  Sir  Piers  carefully  placed  the  dead  man  leaning 
back  in  his  seat  as  if  he  slept,  and  then  hurried  out 
of  the  chamber.  Thus  finished  his  career  the  most 
accomplished  villain  of  his  age,  who  was  so  admira- 
ble a  master  of  dupUcity,  that  his  real  character  was 
suspected  of  but  few ;  and  so  cautious  in  the  doing 
of  his  villainies,  that  he  rarely  left  the  slightest 
ground  for  suspicion.  At  last,  his  over-^anxiety  to 
secure  himself  ended  in  his  own  destruction,  as  hath 
been  related.  Nevertheless,  few  knew  him  to  be 
what  he  was ;  and  by  those  few  he  was  so  thoroughly 
detested  for  his  extraordinary  craft  and  treachery, 
that  amongst  them  he  was  usually  called  by  the  nick- 
name of  ^<  The  Gypsey.*'  By  the  majority  be  hath 
been  held  in  remembrance  as  *^  The  Great  Elarl  of 
Leicester;"  but  his  title  to  sudi  greatness  as  they 
would  confer  on  him,  was  grounded  on  his  magnifi- 
cence, his  unrivalled  power  in  the  kingdoin,  and 
the  consummate  policy  of  his  endeavours  to  retain 
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it  He  was  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  was  the 
brilliance  that  conieth  of  a  base  metal,  where  the 
art  used  to  give  it  a  shining  appearance  out  of  all 
comparison  exceedeth  the  value  of  the  stuff  on 
which  it  is  exerted. 

Many  such  men  there  are,  who  by  their  high 
position  in  the  social  fabric  and  wondrous  subtlety 
in  outwardly  confonning  with  established  opinions, 
pass  for  monuments  worthy  of  admiration  and  re« 
verence ;  whilst  divers  of  the  truly  great,  who  have 
no  other  title  than  honesty,  and  little  wealth  beyond 
their  daily  crust,  are  passed  over  as  of  no  account, 
and  all  that  cometh  of  their  noble  aims  as  far  as 
the  world  is  concerned — is  the  oblivion  of  an  un- 
honoured  grave.  Nevertheless,  be  sure  Nature 
taketh  a  proper  heed  of  these  last,  and  whenever 
that  vile  partial  chronicler,  History,  braggeth  most 
loudly  of  his  proud  lords  and  sanguinary  conquerors, 
she  whispers  in  the  ears  of  all  just  men,  the  loving- 
kindnesses,  the  generous  self-denials,  the  true  no- 
bility, and  imperishable  worth  of  her  own  peerage. 
Thus,  among  the  well-judging  few,  models  of  true 
greatness  are  ever  to  be  found  worthy  of  close  co- 
pying, which,  age  after  age,  lead  to  the  production 
of  others  of  a  like  merit;  and  thus  nature  fulfilleth 
the  mission  of  truth,  and  laugheth  the  mere  brags 
of  history  to  utter  and  everlasting  scorn. 
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Behaviour,  what  weit  thou. 
Till  this  man  xhowed  thee  ?  and  what  art  thou  now  ? 

Shakspeaek. 

These  are  the  arks,  the  trophies  I  erects 
That  fortify  thy  name  against  old  age; 
And  these  thy  sacred  virtues  must  protect 
Against  the  dark,  and  Timers  consuming  rage: 
Though  the  error  of  my  youth  they  may  discover 
Suffice  they  shew — I  lived  and  was  thy  lover. 

Daniel. 

LfOve  that  looks  still  on  your  eyes. 

Though  the  winter  have  begun 
To  benumb  our  arteries. 

Shall  not  want  the  summer*fe  sun. 
Love,  that  still  may  see  your  cheeks. 

Where  all  rareness  still  reposes, 

Is  a  fool,  if  e'er  he  seeks 

Other  lilies,  other  roses. 

BaowNE. 


William  Shakspeare  sat  in  a  miserable  ganet 
which  boasted  of  no  better  furniture  than  an  old 
table,  on  which  were  some  books  and  papers^  an  old 
stool  to  match,  whereon  he  was  nttingy  a  truckk 
bed  of  a  like  humbleness,  that  served  for  his  nightly 
rest;  and  a  worm-eaten  chest  that  played  the  part 
of  cupboard,  of  press,  and  of  book-case  also.  The 
casement  was  small  and  dirty,  and  the  wainsoot 
and  ceiling  crumbling  in  many  places.  I  said  amis 
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when  I  asserted  there  was  no  better  furniture  in 
the  chamber,  for  there  was  in  it  its  gifted  tenant; 
and  this  made  the  poor  place  to  be  more  richly 
furnished  than  could  have  been  the  stateliest  hall 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Mayhap  he  was  studying 
of  a  part  in  some  play,  for  he  sat  leaning  his  arms 
on  the  table,  with  his  hands  supporting  his  head  im- 
mediately over  a  written  paper;  and  so  serious  was 
he  in  this  studying,  that  he  heard  not  the  opening  of 
the  door,  and  the  entrance  of  a  visitor. 

<'  Ha  !  there  thou  art,  by  this  hand !"  exclaimed 
Master  Greene,  the  play-writer,  with  as  much  seem- 
ing gladness  as  though  the  young  player  was  his 
dearest  friend ;  and  thereupon  he  went  hastily  up  to 
him,  and  shook  him  famously  by  the  hand,  enquired 
after  his  health,  and  making  such  bountiful  show  of 
friendship  as  was  quite  refreshing  to  see.  Master 
Shakspeare  was  courteous  as  was  his  wont ;  but  still 
he  could  not  help  marvelling  what  brought  his  visitor 
to  him,  for  they  never  had  been  on  any  notable  in- 
timacy. After  a  while.  Master  Greene  sat  himself 
on  the  end  of  the  bed,  for  he  would  not  accept  of 
the  stool,  though  it  was  pressed  on  him  with  some 
urgency.  Then  he  talked  of  the  Queen  of  Scots* 
execution,  and  the  last  conspiracy  of  the  papists,  and 
other  matters  of  news,  as  glibly  as  an  intelligencer ; 
to  which  the  other  listened  with  the  utmost  civil- 
ness,  joining  in  the  discourse  when  it  seemed  neces- 
sary, yet  wondering  exceedingly  such  a  person  should 
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put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  calling  on  him  merely 
lo  talk  to  him  on  subjects  with  which  every  one  was 
fiuniliar.  At  last,  the  conversation  gradually  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  plays. 

**  That  play  of  Lodge's  went  bravely,''  said  he; 
*^  but  I  said  it  must  needs  succeed  when  I  heard  it 
read  by  you.  Surely  you  must  have  made  manel- 
lous  alterations.  I  detected  them  on  the  instant 
I  did,  by  this  hand !  Indeed  they  were  filled  with 
such  exquisite  beauty,  it  was  clean  impossible  they 
should  pass  for  the  invention  of  Lodge,  who,  between 
ourselves,  is  exceecUng  shallow — a  sorry  scribbler, 
who  hath  written  nought  deserving  of  serious  com- 
mendation.'* 

**  Nay,  Master  Lodge  is  not  without  merit,"  re- 
pUed  hb  companion. 

**  Merit  he  hath,  it  may  be  allowed,"  responded 
the  other;  '^  but  be  assured  'tis  monstrous  little* 
He  could  never  write  a  play  of  any  judgment,  be- 
lieve me.  Mere  bombast  for  pasdon,  dullness  for 
wit ;  and  by  way  of  dialogue,  the  most  tedious  poor 
stuff  that  e^r  was  writ.  A  knowledge  of  this  made 
me  the  more  admire  your  wondrous  excellent  genius 
in  fashioning  so  admirable  fine  a  play  out  of  such 
sorrv  materials." 

<^  I  did  as  well  as  my  poor  ability  would  allow," 
observed  the  young  player.  **  But  for  mine  own 
part,  I  think  not  so  highly  of  it  I  trust  I  may  live 
to  do  much  better  things." 
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"  Ay,  that  shall  you,  Master  Shakspeare  ! "  ex- 
claimed Master  Greene,  very  earnestly.  "  And  I 
will  do  all  that  in  my  power  lieth  to  put  you  in  the 
way  of  attaining  the  excellence  you  desire." 

^^I  aui  much  beholden  to  you,  good  sir,"  said 
William  Shakspeare. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all — O'  my  life  !  my  sweet 
friend!"  cried  the  play  writer ;  "it  is  your  merit 
commands  it  I  am  right  glad  and  happy  to  be  of 
service  to  so  estimable  a  gentleman.  By  the  way, 
I  prophecied  from  the  moment  I  noted  your  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  you  would,  ere  long,  dis- 
tinguish yourself  famously.  I  saw  it  in  you ;  I  did 
by  this  hand."  Now,  considering  that  the  speaker 
was  one  of  the  bitterest  of  those  who  spoke  so 
slightingly  of  the  young  player  at  the  tapster's,  it 
was  somewhat  bold  of  him,  and  impudent  withal,  to 
venture  such  an  assertion  as  this  last ;  but  his  com- 
panion was  not  of  a  nature  to  treasure  up  slights, 
and  he  took  what  was  told  him  as  truly  genuine 
kindness. 

"  It  is  scarce  fitting  of  me  to  speak  of  my  own 
works,"  continued  Master  Greene,  in  some  manner 
that  was  meant  to  be  hugely  modest,  "  Methinks 
they  should  speak  for  themselves.  There  is  my 
play  of '  The  History  of  Orlando  Furioso,'  which,  as 
it  hath  taken  so  well  of  all  judges,  leaveth  me 
nought  to  say  of  it  There  is  another  of  mine,  *  A 
Looking-Glass  for  London  and  England/  the  popu- 
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larity  of  which  is  even  greater  than  the  preceding. 
Agun,  there  is  <  The  honourable  History  of  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay/  that  hath  been  no  less 
praised ;  and  also,  ^  The  Comical  History  of  AI- 
phonsus,  King  of  Arragon/  held  in  similar  great 
liking :  but  surely  my  plays  must  be  familiar  enough 
to  you,  they  having  had  such  marvellous  success." 

'<  In  most  of  them  I  have  played,"  replied  the 
other;  <*and  as  Ceut  as  I  could  judge,  they  were 
amazingly  relished  of  the  audience." 

^*  Indeed,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
my  writings,"  added  his  companion ;  <<  therefore,  it 
seemeth  to  me  that  I  should  be  an  exceeding  proper 
person  to  give  you  as^stance  in  any  such  perform- 
ances, design  you,  as  you  should,  to  essay  further 
efibrts  at  the  writing  of  plays." 

William  Shakspeare  remembered,  that  Master 
Greene  was  of  some  note  for  his  learnings  having 
taken  degrees  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and, 
being  an  experienced  play-writer,  seemed  a  very  fit 
person  to  give  instructions  in  whatever  he  might  be 
defident 

<<  Truly  I  shall  be  ghid  of  your  friendly  ad- 
vice^ worthy  ar,**  replied  he;  ^  and  I  thank  you 
very  heartily  for  being  so.  kindly  di^Kwed  to- 
wards roe." 

**  Believe  me,  it  all  oometh  of  my  love  of  yoar 
extreme  worthiness^  Master  Shakqieare !  ^  exckimed 
the  other,  with  a  seeming  wonderful  sincerity,  ^  O* 
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my  life,  I  would  do  anything  within  my  compass  for 
your  advantage;  and  this  affectionateness  leadeth 
me  now  to  offer  to  write  a  play  with  you  as  speedily 
as  may  be  most  to  your  liking,  after  the  manner 
usual  in  such  cases ;  that  is  to  say,  you  shall  write 
such  a  part  of  it,  and  I  will  write  another  part  of  it, 
on  a  design  before  hand  approved  of  us  both." 

^*  I  care  not  how  soon  we  set  about  it,  Master 
Greene,"  answered  his  companion  very  readily. 

"  Then  meet  me  at  Paul's,  after  the  play  is  over 
to-day,  and  we  will  talk  the  matter  more  at  length," 
said  the  play  writer,  rising  to  take  his  leave,  with  an 
aspect  of  considerable  satisfaction.  *^  But  one  thing 
before  I  leave  you,  my  dear  sweet  friend — on  no 
account  mention  what  we  are  about  doing  to  Kit 
Marlowe,  or  any  other  writer  of  plays.  Between 
ourselves.  Kit  is  a  horrible  slippery  sort  of  person, 
a  desperate  coney-catcher;  and  his  companions 
Lodge,  Peele  and  Nash,  are  no  better  than  he. 
You  will  do  well  in  having  nought  to  do  with  such." 

The  young  player  promised  to  say  nothing  of  the 
matter;  and  soon  after,  with  an  abundance  of 
friendliness,  the  visitor  took  his  leave.  He  had 
not  been  gone  many  minutes,  when  a  quick  step 
was  heard  ascending  the  stdrs,  and  presently  in 
came  Kit  Marlowe,  apparently  in  an  exquisite  good 
humour,  full  of  boisterous  greeting,  and  laughing 
and  talking  as  though  his  young  host  and  he  had 
been  boon  companions  a  thousand  years.  He  too  sat 
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himself  at  the  bed's  foot,  and  after  the  first  great 
gladness  of  meeting  was  over,  talked  very  freely  aU 
manner  of  gossip,  intermixed  with  jests,  or  such  as 
were  intended  to  pass  for  such,  and  a  continual  ac- 
companiment of  laughing,  which  proved  at  least,  he 
could  relish  his  own  wit  He  too,  after  a  fit  inter- 
val, led  the  discourse  almost  imperceptibly  to  plays, 
and  when  he  got  fairly  hold  of  Master  Lodge's 
production,  he  broke  out  into  such  praises  of  the 
amendments,  as  far  exceeded  what  Master  Greene 
had  said. 

**  As  for  I^ge,  I  marvel  he  should  attempt 
play-writing,"  added  he ;  "  there  is  more  wit  in  a 
sour  hedge  crab,  than  in  all  he  hath  done,  which 
showeth  what  sweet  grafting  he  must  have  had,  to 
have  produced  such  goodly  fruit  as  the  last.  In- 
deed, it  hath  a  most  luscious  flavour ;  as  difierent 
to  that  of  the  old  stock  as  is  honey  to  veijuice.  But 
'tis  natural  enough,  that  whatsoever  forceth  one  to 
make  a  wry  face,  as  have  I  scores  of  times,  I 
warrant  you,  at  Lodge's  poor  performances,  must 
needs  be  of  manifest  unripeness." 

<<  Surely,  you  hardly  do  him  justice.  Master 
Marlowe  ?*  observed  the  young  player. 

'<  Justice,  quotha !"  exclaimed  his  companion, 
with  a  loud  laugh ;  '<  by  this  light,  had  he  justice, 
he  would  be  badly  off  indeed.  Nay,  nay.  Master 
Shakspeare,  he  is  as  barren  as  a  whipping  post; 
therefore  am   I  better  able  to  acknowledge  the 
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merit  which  is  your  due  in  altering  of  his  play. 
You  have  transmuted  his  baseness  into  a  most  ster- 
ling commodity.  But  you  must  not  rest  here  my 
friend ;  you  are  let  slip,  and  you  must  forward  now 
like  a  true  hound." 

"  Be  assured,  I  would  not  throw  away  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advancing  myself,  came  it  in  my  way," 
said  William  Shakspeare. 

"  rfaith,  you  would  be  notably  to  blame,  were 
you  to  do  so,"  added  the  other.  "  Now,  you  know 
I  have  written  some  few  trifles ;  for  instance,  there 
is  my  '  Tamburlaine  the  Great;'  there  is  my 
'  Doctor  Faustus ; '  there  is  my  *  Jew  of  Malta ; ' 
there  is  my  *  Massacre  of  Paris ; '  and  there  are 
also  one  or  two  other  similar  afiairs  of  my  unworthy 
enditing;  I  think  but  poorly  of  them— but  it  hath 
pleased  his  worship  the  World  to  have  a  different 
opinion.  Mayhap,  his  worship  is  an  ass ;  but  trust 
me,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  him,  whilst  he  beareth 
me  on  his  back  as  bravely  as  he  doth.  Neverthe- 
less, be  my  plays  well  or  ill,  they  take,  which  me>- 
thinks  is  the  main  point;  and  it  showeth  I  have 
some  sort  of  skilfulness  in  knowing  what  will 
please." 

"  Doubtless  ?"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Now  my  dear  sweet  friend,"  contined  the  other 
very  cordially,  "  it  is  evident  you  are  possessed  of 
a  like  quality,  else  could  not  Lodge's  play  have  the 
success  it  hath  met  with:  therefore  I  have  devised 
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a  plan,  by  which  we  may  both  profit  exceedingly, 
and  hold  the  field  against  ail  coiners." 

<' Indeed!*'  exclaimed  William    Shakspeare,  in 
some  sort  of  surprise. 

"  Ay,  my  dear  rogue,  and  this  is  my  plan,"  re- 
plied Kit  Marlowe,  **we  two  will  club  our  wits  and 
write  a  play  in  conjunction.  I  will  bring  forth  what 
gifts  I  have  that  have  so  long  been  wont  to  please 
the  pubhc,  and  you  shall  add  to  them  the  same 
inimitable  choice  talent  you  have  already  shown  in 
your  first  efibrts ;  and  the  result  cannot  help  being 
such  a  play  as  the  world  hath  never  yet  seen,  and 
which  shall  at  once  place  us  far  above  the  paltry 
bombastic  scribblers  who  now  thrust  their  worth- 
less inventions  on  the  stage.  What  sayest,  Master 
Shakspeare  ?  How  dost  affect  this  plan  of  mine 
my  sweet  friend  ?" 

^^  In  honest  truth  I  like  it  well  enough.  Master 
Marlowe,"  replied  his  companion,  holding  in  mind 
the  other's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  plays,  whidi 
at  that  time  stood  second  to  none.  "  If  you  think 
it  will  be  attended  with  such  famous  results,  we  will 
commence  it  as  soon  as  you  please." 

^^  Well  said,  my  heart  of  oak !"  cried  the  other, 
now  rising  with  a  notable  pleased  countenance,  *<I 
will  call  on  you  this  time  to  morrow  to  confer  fur^ 
ther  on  the  matter.  But  I  charge  you,  break  not  a 
word  of  it  to  Greene,  or  Peele,  or  Nash,  or  any  of 
1^  that  set;  and  have  no  dealings  with  them  on  any 
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account.  There  is  neither  conscience,  truth,  nor 
honesty  in  them.  They  are  cozeners  all ;  and  that 
Greene,  he  is  the  very  blackest  sheep  of  the  flock. 
Keep  aloof  from  them,  I  beseech  you,  else  you 
will  suffer  for  it  terribly ;  and  I  promise  you,  if  you 
will  allow  of  my  true  friendship,  I  will,  ere  any 
very  long  time  hath  passed,  put  you  in  such  good 
case,  you  shall  consider  fortune  and  yourself  are 
sworn  brothers."  So  saying,  and  with  as  prodigal  a 
shew  of  affectionateness  as  Master  Greene  had  exhi- 
bited in  his  leave  taking,  Kit  Marlowe  also  departed. 
The  young  player  marvelled  somewhat  that  per- 
sons of  such  reputation  as  were  his  two  visitors, 
should  come  to  one  so  obscure  as  himself  on  such 
an  errand ;  but  he  thought  there  might  be  advance- 
ment for  him  in  availing  himself  of  their  offers,  and 
therefore  very  gladly  accepted  them.  Their  abuse 
of  each  other,  and  of  their  companions,  amused 
him,  for  he  saw  thoroughly  into  it.  Whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  reflections  upon  these  visits,  another 
step  on  the  stairs  betokened  another  visitor,  and  in 
came  Peele.  He  went  through  much  the  same  sort 
of  scene  as  his  predecessors,  exhibited  the  like  ex- 
travagant joy  at  meeting — gossiped  about  similar 
indifferent  subjects,  till  he  skilfully  led  the  converse 
to  plays — abused  Lodge  as  heartily  as  the  others 
had  done,  and  spoke  with  the  same  liberality  of 
commendation  on  the  amendments  of  William 
Shakspeare,  proposed  to  write  a  play   conjointly 
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■  with  the    young  player— and    after   warning  hit 
f  against  his  brother   play-writers,    more  especial] 

against  Greene  and  Marlowe  as  notorious  bad  cha 
racters,  he  took  his  leave.  He  was  followed  b; 
Chettle,  Kyd,  Nash,  and  others  of  the  play  writers 
all  of  whom,  in  much  the  same  sort  of  routine 
either  offered  to  write  plays  with  him,  or  brought 
him  plays  they  had  already  writ,  to  do  as  he  likec 
by,  or  some  they  had  commenced,  to  get  him  U 
finish  as  it  pleased  him  best.     And  every  one— 

j  albeit,  forgetful  how  greatly  they  had   previous!] 

■1 ;  abused  him,  came  in  such  fashion  as  seemed  most 

to  approve  their  extraordinary  love  of  him;  anc 
none  departed  without  denouncing  all  of  his  com- 
panions, who  had  gone  before,  or  were  like  to  com< 
after. 

,1  The  young  player  answered  them  as  well  as  b 

■  could — monstrously   amused  at  the   whole   afiair 

for  he  had  wit  enough  to  see  what  they  aimed  at 
but  resolved,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  make  then 
subservient  to  his  own  particular  advancement 
In  this  methinks  he  showed  his  wisdom;  for  a 
affairs  stood,  it  was  not  at  all  possible  for  him  U 
make  way  either  as  a  player,  or  a  play- write: 
without  some  such  assistance.  The  manager  w» 
as  inveterate  against  him  as  ever,  because  the  sue 
cess  of  the  piece  William  Shakspeare  had  taken  ii 
hand,  convicted  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  associatei 
of  possessing  a  marvellous  lack  of  judgment     Hi 
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could  plain  enough  see  the  great  merit  of  the 
alterations,  but  his  wounded  self-love  now  made 
his  prejudices  all  the  stronger,  and  he  seemed 
for  it  only  the  more  disposed  to  keep  the  young 
player's  talent  as  much  in  the  back  ground  as 
he  could.  This  unworthy  treatment  the  latter 
bore  with  wonderful  sweet  patience  and  dignity; 
nevertheless  it  fretted  his  high  aspiring  mind  ex- 
ceedingly at  times,  and  the  bitter  poverty  in  which 
it  kept  him,  exposed  him  to  such  humiliations  and 
suiFerings  as  were  scarce  endurable. 

His  chiefest  pleasures  lay  in  hearing  of  his 
children,  which  he  never  failed  to  do  with  a  famous 
regularity,  by  the  kind  assistance  of  John  a  Combe ; 
and  in  the  continuance  of  his  correspondence  with 
the  lovely  Mistress  D' Avenant,  who  more  and  more 
developed  to  his  quick  perceptions  the  prodigal 
gifts  of  mind  and  heart  of  which  she  was  possessed. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  their  correspondence 
should  be  marked  with  a  tone  of  more  endearing 
earnestness  as  they  made  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other's  manifold  loving  virtues. 
This  insensibly  took  place  as  their  intimacy  pro- 
ceeded. The  language  of  passionate  devotion 
mingled  in  greater  portion  with  graver  discourse. 
Intellect  came  warmed  with  a  more  endearing 
philosophy,  and  sympathy  took  on  itself  sweeter 
and  deeper  feeling.  This  change  was  first  evi- 
dent in  Mistress  D* Avenant,   and  indeed  it  con- 
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tinued  most  conspicuous  in  her  correspondence.  Il 
seemed  as  though  she  could  set  no  bounds  to  her 
affection  for  one  of  so  truly  loving  a  nature,  and 
that  it  would  scarce  be  justice  if  her  admiration  of 
his  genius  came  not  to  the  utmost  extravagance  of 
idolatry.  Never  did  any  woman  show  a  more  generous 
self-abandonment  upon  the  altar  of  true  devotion ; 
but  in  this,  as  she  imagined  no  ill,  she  believed  no 
ill  could  exist  She  felt  herself  ennobled  by  her 
feelings,  and  thought  she  could  not  sufficiently 
testify  her  gratitude  to  the  honourable  source 
whence  they  sprung. 

Her  frequent  vrriting  was  of  essential  service,  for 
she  never  failed  to  hold  out  to  him  the  most  brilliant 
hopes.  Nothing  seemed  she  to  love  so  much  as 
the  picturing  of  his  future  greatness;  and  her  a|^re- 
ciation  of  his  worth  was  such,  that  these  anticipa- 
tions were  beyond  all  things  magnificent.  She 
piled  up  a  very  pyramid  of  hopes  to  Lis  honour, 
which  she  fondly  believed  should  last  unto  eternity. 
This  not  only  fired  his  ambition,  but  kept  the  flame 
burning  with  an  increasing  brightness — but  it  did 
more — the  high  opinion  of  his  desert,  whidi  it 
evinced,  awakened  and  kept  alive  in  him  a  deep 
continual  anxiousness  to  make  his  conduct  accord 
with  it  as  much  as  was  possible.  Perchance  this 
occasioned  that  marvellous  sweet  patience  be  ex- 
hibited under  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  ^Ider  Bur- 
bage,  and  that  freedom  from  every  sort  of  diacre* 
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ditableness  shown  by  him  whilst  suffering  the 
fiercest  pressure  of  poverty.  It  is  here  necessary 
to  add  that  in  his  frequent  letters  to  his  affectionate 
sweet  friend  at  Oxford  he  gave  no  intimation  of  the 
poorness  of  his  estate,  so  that  she  was  in  complete 
ignorance  of  his  sufferings  and  privations.  This  arose 
partly  from  a  certain  delicacy  which  kept  him  fiom 
acquainting  her  with  such  matters;  and  in  some 
measure,  from  a  peculiar  pride  which  allowed  him 
not  to  betray  the  immense  difference  of  his  case 
betwixt  what  she  desired  and  what  he  endured. 
But  to  give  the  reader  a  proper  understanding  of 
her  character,  methinks  it  will  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce here  some  specimen  of  the  style  and  matter  of 
her  writing.  Here  followeth  an  extract  from  one 
of  her  letters : — 

'^  Let  me  beseech  of  you  to  take  sufficient  heed  of 
yourself,  so  that  no  hurt  follow  those  deep  studies 
to  which,  you  tell  me,  you  give  all  your  leisure. 
Remember  that  this  constant  wear  and  tear  of  the 
mind  is  infinitely  destructive  of  the  body.  I  am 
fearful  your  extreme  ardour  to  fulfil  your  glorious 
destiny  may  bring  you  to  a  halt  ere  half  the  journey 
hath  been  accomplished.  Think  of  this.  I  pray 
you  essay  to  curb  in  your  impetuous  spirits.  He 
who  would  win  a  race  starteth  not  off  at  the  top  of  his 
strength,  whereby  he  might  soon  spend  his  energies; 
but  beginneth  at  a  fair  pace,  which  he  can  keep  up 
without  fear  of  exhaustion,  and  mayhap  increase 
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where  there  shall  appear  need  of  it.     Ever  bear  in 
miiid  the  greatness  of  the  prize  for  which  you  are 
running;  and  never  part  with  the  conviction  that 
it  cannot  help  being  Tour's^  use  you  but  common 
prudence  in  its  attainment.     I  often   find  myself 
wislung  I  were  with  you,  that  I  might  see  your 
health  suffered  nothing  by  your  studiousness.     I 
tkmbt  not  I  should  keep  such' excellent  watch  for 
your  safety  as  should  be  an  example  to  all  vigilant 
officers :  and  surely  this  is  the  more  fitting  of  me, 
knowing  as  I  dxK  above  all  others,  the  exceeding 
coveiable  pneciousness  of  such  a  charge. 

^*  But  as  with  you  I  cannot  be,  I  hope  you  will 
allow  of  my  defines  exerting  their  salutary  influence 
as  my  poor  thoughts  express  them  in  this  present 
writing.  To  live  to  see  you  so  proudly  circinn- 
stanced  as  your  merit  gives  you  fairest  title  to^  is 
what  I  most  fervently  hope  for.  TluS|  as  it  seemeth 
to  me«  can  onlv  be  marred  bv  vour  own  want  of 
pi»|ier  care  of  yourself;  and  having  marked  how 
marvellous  little  of  the  selfish  principle  exists  m 
\XMir  (fispositioD,  I  cannot  help»  at  times*  dreadii^ 
the  consequence.  Pardon  me  my  importunity — 
I  must  again  beseedi  you  to  be  beedfiiL  Let  me 
at  least  have  tlie  exqmate  consolatioii  of  biowii^ 
that  my  life  hath  been  for  some  good  puipoie; 
for  should  it  be  my  ill  hq>  to  beboMyou,  from  want 
of  proper  guardianships  fidl  short  of  my  expecta^ 
tioii%  I  diouU  from  thai  moment  eonsider,  and 
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with  Strict  justice,  ray  existence  to  have  been  a 
blank.  But  what  I  am,  or  may  be,  must  be  of 
little  moment  in  so  important  a  matter.  I  would 
rather  you  should  keep  in  mind  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  to  whose  delight  your  brilliant 
destiny  calleth  you  to  minister.  In  brief,  do  for 
yourself  as  I  desire  of  you ;  and  all  people,  all  times, 
and  all  countries  shall  look  to  you  as  their  chief 
debtor. 

^'  I  believe  the  amount  of  human  happiness  to 
be  none  so  large  in  comparison  with  the  countless 
numbers  that  would  draw  upon  it;  and  look  upon 
such  persons  as  yourself — Ah!  where  shall  I  find 
me  such  another ! — as  keepers  of  banks  who  are 
wont  to  issue  their  own  coinage  for  to  be  circulated 
generally — to  the  vast  increase  of  comfort  in  the 
whole  community.  Having  this  office,  never  forget 
for  one  single  moment  how  great  is  your  responsi- 
bility. Should  any  accident  happen  to  prevent  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  your  services,  how  much  will 
the  world  lose  of  what  is  most  sterling  and  neces- 
sary. Perchance  for  lack  of  such,  all  manner  of 
baseness  may  be  made  to  pass  for  the  true  coinage, 
and  poverty  become  more  general  by  reason  of 
the  spreading  of  such  worthless  counterfeits.  I 
conjure  you  be  regardful  in  this  point.  Take 
what  recreation  cometh  to  your  hand*  Meet 
you  with  disappointments  or  mishaps,  look  on 
them  as  the  natural  lets  of  life,  and  pass  them 
by  with  the  proper  indifferency  that  should  be- 
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long  to  of  a  philosophic  mind.     Enyy  you  ma; 

'  meet  with — slander  you  may  meet   with — ^whid 

with  injustice^  insolence,  and  oppression  mayha] 
will  seek  to  stop  your  way — for  these  are  the  com' 
mon  obstacles  to  greatness  in  its  early  derelope- 
ment ;  but  of  such, — I  am  so  conTeraant  with  yoiu 

\  diaracter, — I  know  you  will  make  of  them  mere 

straws  that  shall  not  hinder  you  a  step.  It  ia  d 
yourself  I  fear.  No  one  else  can  prove  faimaeli 
your  real   enemy.     Take  care  then  of  yourself 

'  '  Watch  yourself  narrowly.     Strengthen  yourself  b] 

all  possible  means ;  and  by  so  dung,  manrel  no! 
I  that  you  weaken  the  power  of  yourself  to  do  yom 

fortunes  injury. 

^  I  expect  yon  to  bear  with  me  for  my  so  con- 
stant repetition  of  this  my  request.  My  leal  will 
not  allow  of  my  stopping  short  in  endeaTours  sc 
paramount  for  the  securing  of  your  welfisre.  loc 
are  to  me  all  wisdom,  virtue,  and  excellence — all 
nobleness,  all  honour,  all  truth,  charity,  and  lore 
In  the  spirit  of  the  devout  worshippers  of  oId»  I  an 
not  content  with  the  conviction  that  the  temple  al 
which  I  pay  my  devotions  b  the  worthiest  in  thf 
whole  world ;  I  would  lay  such  liberal  oflEsrings  on 
the  altar  as  should  go  far  to  make  it  so.  I  devotf 
all  my  acquirements  to  its  use — such  treasures  as  1 
have  in  my  thoughts,  feelings,  hopes^  blessings^  and 
prayers,  I  give  as  jewels  to  enrich  so  admirable  i 
shrine— and  all  I  dare  desire  for  myself  for  sc 
^ing,  is,  that  when  the  edifice  hath  afctainad  iti 
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deserved  celebrity, — and  fiEir  and  near  come  throngs 
of  earnest  worshippers, — in  the  innermost  sanctuary 
there  should  be  one  little  nook  concealed  from  the 
vulgar  eye,  wherein  should  be  entombed  the  heart 
of  her  whose  deep  affections  helped  to  secure  its 
fame." 

On  a  nature  like  that  of  William  Shakspeare,  it 
was  not  possible  for  such  an  intimacy  so  conducted, 
to  exist  without  producing  the  best  effect     There 
could  not  be  a  more  different  person  than  was  he 
at  this  time  to  what  he  had  been  the  first  two  years 
of  his  marriage.     He  was  proud  of  being  loved  by 
so  noble  a  woman.     He  felt  there  was  in   it  an 
honour,   which  for  real  value  the  objects  of  his 
highest  ambition  could  not  exceed ;  and  this  raised 
him  so  far  above  the  lowness  of  his  condition  that 
he  was  enabled  to  endure  it  as  well  as  he  did.     It 
so   happened  that  his    last  letter  remained  un- 
answered a  long  while,  which  made   him  write 
again ;  but  he  heard  not  of  her  any  the  more,  which 
filled  him  with  some  uneasiness,   for  she  was  or- 
dinarily most  punctual  in  her  writing.     Not  know- 
ing whether  his  letters  had  miscarried,  or  that  she 
had  been  taken  with  any  sudden  illness,  he  felt  in 
some  way  perplexed  as  to  what  would  be  best  for 
hiip  to  do.     On  the  morning  that  the  play-writers 
had  shown  towards  him  such  exceeding  friendliness, 
after  he  had  got  rid  of  the  last  some  half  hour  or 
so,   and  believed  he  should  have  no  more  such 
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visits,  he  heard  another  footstep  which  put  him  into 
no  little  discontent,  for  he  was  tired  of  such  com- 
pany. Nevertheless,  seeing  he  could  not  well  do 
otherwise,  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and 
when  a  knock  was  heard  at  his  door,  bade  his  new 
visitor  enter.  Thereupon  the  door  opened,  and  to 
his  exceeding  wonder,  who  should  appear  at  it  but 
Mistress  D'Avenant,  and  to  his  greater  astonish- 
ment she  was  attired  in  the  ordinary  mourning  of  a 
widow. 

The  sort  of  greeting  may  be  imagined  between 
two  such  persons  under  such  circumstances;  but 
still  there  was  something  in  it  not  likely  ta  be  con* 
ceived  of  any.  It  appeared  that  John  D^Avenant 
had  been  attacked  with  a  fierce  disease^  and  all  the 
time  it  lasted  his  wife  attended  him  so  closely  day 
and  ni^t,  she  had  not  a  moment  to  spare  for  any 
other  purpose.  It  is  true  he  had  been  anything 
rather  than  a  proper  husband  to  her;  and  Ms  own 
unworthiness  had  brought  him  to  hb  present  con- 
dition ;  but  in  her  eyes  these  facts  could  be  no  bar 
to  her  showing  of  him  in  his  extremity  the  proper 
duties  of  a  wife :  whereof  the  consequence  was  her 
unremitting  kind  nursing  of  him  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  death,  so  exhausted  her,  that  she  was 
fain  to  keep  her  bed  for  some  weeks  after.  On  her 
recovery  she  thought  instead  of  writing  to  the  young 
player,  she  would  be  herself  the  bearer  ot  the  in- 
telligence, and  thereupon  proceeded  to  Londoik 
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At  the  play-house  where  she  had  been  used  to  direct 
her  letters,  she  learned  his  address,  and  not  long 
after  that  she  arrived  at  his  lodgings.  Perchance, 
this  behaviour  of  her's  may  be  thought  monstrous 
irregular  by  many ;  but  as  she  sought  no  evil,  she 
took  in  no  sort  of  consideration  any  one's  opinion 
on  the  matter.  In  their  meeting  there  seemed  a 
mutual  constraint— in  her  it  seemed  to  arise  from 
the  overpowering  influence  of  her  feelings — in  him 
it  was  the  result  of  an  embarrasing  idea,  that  at  once 
and  for  the  first  time  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 

During  his  stay  at  Oxford  he  had  never  alluded 
to  his  own  marriage,  perchance  as  much  from  dis- 
like of  the  subject  as  from  ima^ning  such  allusion 
to  be  unnecessary ;  and  in  his  after  correspondence 
the  feeling  which  prevented  him  troubling  her  with 
his  own  particular  griefs,  kept  him  silent  on  the 
matter.  Thus,  his  youth  and  his  general  conduct, 
might,  he  thought,  have  impressed  her  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  unmarried,  and  his  ardent  affec- 
tion for  her  which  he  had  made  too  conspicuous  to 
be  mistaken,  might  now  have  brought  her  to  Lon- 
don with  the  conviction  he  would  immediately 
make  her  his  wife.  There  is  no  doubt  nothing 
would  have  given  him  such  true  pleasure  as  the 
fulfilling  of  such  expectations,  had  he  the  power  of 
so  doing,  but  knowing  its  utter  impossibility,  and 
the   terrible  disappointment  the  knowledge  of  it 
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might  cTMte  in  a  oonfiding  kmng  woman,  he  wu 
for  some  minulee  perfectly  bewildered  as  to  what 
he  shoald  do  far  the  best.  However,  bring  well  con- 
Tinced  that  to  delay  making  her  acquainted  with 
his  real  sitoation,  would  but  increase  the  likelihood 
of  eril,  he  determined  to  break  it  to  her  as  gently 
as  he  could  without  loss  of  time.  Thereupon  be 
took  occasion  as  they  oouTersed  together,  to  speak 
of  his  children,  doing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
gradually  prqpare  her  for  the  knowledge  of  his 
marriage;  after  whidi  he  informed  her  of  the  cir- 
cumstanoes  under  whidi  it  had  taken  place,  and 
without  imputing  Uame  to  any  saTe  himself,  gave 
her  sudi  insight  into  its  unhaiqpiness,  as  he  thought 


Perchance  Mistress  IXATenant  had  entertidned 
some  notion  of  bring  made  his  mfe,  as  she  could 
not  but  be  aware  how  dear  she  was  to  him,  for  on 
her  percriring  the  pmpoft  of  his  converse,  her 
beautiful  countenance  suddenly  took  on  it  the  pale- 
ness of  death*  There  was  a  fixed  unmeaning  stare 
in  her  brilhant  eyes^  and  a  sort  of  quick  swallowing 
at  her  throat;  but  these  s^ns  passed  afanost  on 
the  instant  they  made  thrir  afqpearance,  and  she 
presently  hslened  to  dus  unexpected  intelligence 
with  searee  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  Doubt- 
less the  cBsapprintment  had  been  poignant  enoui^; 
but  die  wasof  too  noUe  a  dispontion  to  betray  her 
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real  feelings,  seeing  it  could  only  contribute  to  her 
lover^s  unhappiness;  and  heard  him  out  without  in- 
terruption. 

^^  'Tis  marvellous  our  fortunes  should  have  been 
so  much  alike/'  observed  she,  ^^  Like  you  I  married 
too  young  to  know  what  I  was  preparing  for  myself, 
and  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  person 
to  whom  I  was  united.  Like  you  I  have  been  de- 
ceived by  fair  appearances,  and  after  the  discovery 
of  ttie  huge  mistake  I  had  made,  lived  a  life  of 
hopes  overthrown,  and  cares  which  every  day  made 
less  endurable.  When  I  became  honoured  with 
your  acquaintance,  a  new  light  shone  on  my  path* 
I  felt  I  could  endure  a  martyrdom  but  to  seem 
worthy  in  your  eyes.  Although  I  quickly  loved  you 
with  my  every  feeling,  from  the  moment  I  coveted 
your  afifection  I  bent  my  mind  and  my  heart  so  to 
my  duties  as  a  wife,  that  the  most  exacting  husband 
could  have  found  in  me  no  manner  of  fiault — for  1 
had  in  me  the  conviction,  that  one  who  was  amiss  as 
a  wife,  must  needs  be  unworthy  as  a  woman,  and 
that  such  a  woman  had  no  shadow  of  title  to  the 
sympathy  of  a  disposition  so  allied  to  excellence  as 
your  own." 

The  young  player  replied  not  to  this :  save  only 
as  he  sat  by  her  side,  the  hand  lie  had  hitherto  held 
in  his  own,  he  fondly  raised  to  his  lips.  She  con- 
tinued : — 

<<  When  I  learned  I  was  loved  by  you,  it  gave 
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me  a  valae  in  mine  own  eyes  I  knew  not  till  then 
It  appeared  as  though    I  had   attained  the  very 
noblest  and  most  glorious  dignity  a  woman  could 
possess.      How  liberally  you   garnished   my  poor 
«tate  with  the    wondrous    magnificence   of   your 
genius,  I  have  not  power  enough  of  language  to 
state ;  but,  on  every  fresh  occasion,  you  bound  my 
nature  to  you  with  a  chain  more  precious  than  gold, 
and  more  durable  than  adamant     Believe  me  I  am 
grateful;    but   I  despair    of  ever   being  grateful 
enough.     In  the  after  time,  when  I  hear — as  hear 
I  must — ^the  universal  voISce  breathing  your   im- 
mortal  praises  over  the  land,  methinks  I  cannot 
help  being  the  proudest  creature  on  the  earth,  for  I 
can  feed  my  heart  with  the  exquisite  sweet  truth 
that  I,  a  humble  creature  of  no  worldly  rank  or 
quality  whatsoever,  was  singled  out,  esteemed,  and 
loved  of  so  truly  honorable  a  person." 

"  Ay,  dearest,  truest,  and  best  of  all  women  !** 
1  exclaimed  her  lover  as  he  rapturously  pressed  her 

to  his  breast  *^  But  there  is  a  truth  that  methinks 
would  be  still  more  satisfactory  to  you  at  such  a 
time,  and  that  is— your  desert  alone  made  me  en- 
amoured, and  by  the  proper  influence  of  the  same 
admirable  cause,  I  continued  in  the  same  fond  feel- 
ing. Think  you  I  have  no  call  for  gratitude  ? 
Surely  I  have  far  more  need  to  shew  it  than  your- 
self ?  I  doubt  not  at  all,  had  it  not  been  my  ines- 
timable good  fortune  to  have  found  myself  at  such 
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a  time  supported  by  your  encouraging  and  ennob- 
ling hopes,  I  should  have  sunk  under  the  harassing 
vexatious  toils  and  troubles  which  met  me  at  every 
turn.  Truly  1  am  wondrously  indebted  to  you, 
never  was  service  so  great  as  that  which  you  have 
done  me;  and  if  ever  I  should  rise  to  that  lofty 
summit  your  affections  have  declared  accessible,  be- 
lieve me  I  shall  attribute — in  nought  but  strict  justice 
— the  whole  honourof  it  to  her  whose  bountiful  sweet 
goodness  brought  it  within  my  compass.  At  pre- 
sent I  have  nought  better  to  offer  as  proof  of  the 
grateful  sense  I  entertain  of  your  most  prodigal 
kindness,  save  the  imperishable  feelings  it  hath 
awakened.  All  of  me  which  I  believe  to  be  worthy 
of  commendation — every  proper  thought — every 
excellent  sympathy— each  sensation,  impulse  and 
sentiment  that  most  deserves  entertainment,  do  de- 
clare my  love  of  you.  If  such  love  content  you 
well,  count  on  it  for  the  lasting  of  my  life.  I  am 
yours,  and  if,  as  you  have  afforded  me  such  indis- 
putable evidence,  I  may  claim  a  loving  property  in 
your  affections,  I  beseech  you  very  earnestly,  con- 
tinue me  in  the  inexpressible  delicious  comfort  of 
believing  you  are  mine." 

^*  Ah,  Master  Shakspeare,  methinks  I  lack  not 
readiness  to  do  that,"  exclaimed  Mistress  D'Avenant 
with  marvellous  impressive  tenderness, — *<That  I 
should  be  greatiy  condemned  for  my  conduct  is 
more  than  probable,  but  such  condemnation  frighteth 
not  me.    It  seemeth  that  my  loving  you  is  neces- 
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sary  to  your  happiness,  and  that  your  ha^nnen 
cannot  help  but  produce  a  very  cornucopia  of  de- 
lights unto  the  many  thousands  that  may  come  within 
your  influence.  The  conviction  of  the  universal 
good  I  may  effect,  maketh  my  love  to  know  no 
bounds.  I  ask  nothing — I  wish  for  nothing  but  the 
enviable  office  of  driving  all  discomforts  from  your 
neighbourhood,  and  so  securing  for  you  a  gladden- 
ing existence.  That  my  merit  is  so  little  I  regret, 
but  if  you  hold  me  in  such  appreciation  as  you  ha?e 
oft  made  me  imagine,  I  am  here  the  creature  of 
your  love.  If  it  be  necessary  for  your  welfare,  here 
am  I,  ready  to  live  for  you  in  all  lovingness,  devot- 
ing the  best  energies  of  my  nature  to  afford  you  the 
necessary  facilities  for  fulfilling  your  glorious  minis- 
try, till  you  become  what  I  would  have  you  be — the 
pride,  the  ornament,  and  the  benefactor  of  all 
humanity." 

How  this  loving  speech  was  received  it  mattereth 
not  to  tell ;  but  doubt  not  the  nobleness  it  breathed 
was  as  nobly  regarded.  Perchance  there  shall  be 
found  many,  who  would  spy  in  the  conduct  of  Mis- 
tress D'Avenant  something  to  take  offence  at,  the 
which  their  own  prejudices  shall  speedily  distort 
into  matter  not  to  be  tolerated ;  but  such  persons  are 
of  that  close  watching,  magnifying  sort,  who»  if  they 
find  a  flea  on  a  neighbour's  jerkin,  straightway  hie 
them  with  a  very  microscopic  malice,  to  shew  the 
world  what  a  monster  they  can  make  of  it.  Sudi 
methinks  are  entitled  to  no  manner  of  coosideivtioD. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

She  Btirs !  Here's  life  f 
Bctnni  fiur  soul  from  darkness  and  lead  mine 
Out  of  this  sensible  hell.     She's  warm ;  she  breathes ! 
Upon  thy  pale  lips  I  will  melt  my  heart, 
To  store  them  with  fresh  colour.     Who's  there  ? 
Some  cordial  drink ! 

Her  eye  opes. 
And  Heaven  in  it  seems  to  ope,  that  late  was  shut 
To  take  me  up  to  mercy. 

Webster. 

Corhacdo,     He  must  pronounce  me  his ! 
MoMca,    *Tis  true. 

Carbaccio.     This  plot  did  I  think  on  before. 
MoMca,     I  do  belieye  it 

Ben  JoNtOK. 

Alas !  alas !  where  is  my  power ! 
Alas  my  wittes  is  in  a  were 
Nowe  bodye  and  soule  bouth  in  feare, 
And  all  goeth  to  the  deviU. 

Play  of  Antichrist,  Chesteb  MSS. 

The  Page  was  alone,  sitting  in  one  of  the  un- 
frequented chambers  of  his  Lord's  mansion,  where 
he  had  of  late  been  wont  to  retire  for  the  sake  of 
more  perfect  privacy  in  the  indulgence  of  hb  own 
thoughts.  He  had  for  some  time  been  in  an  exceed- 
ing comfortless  state  of  mind.  Doubts  of  the  Lady 
Blanche's  guilt  had  grown  stronger  in  him  at  each 
succeeding  interview,  and  his  huge  dislike  of  her 
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had  turned  to  an  a£Pectionate  sympathy,  as  deep  and 
true  as  ever  rose  out  of  unmerited  su£fering.  That 
the  Earl  was  the  dupe  of  some  base  villainy,  of 
which  his  wife  and  child  were  made  the  victims,  he 
could  not  help  believing;  and  yet  the  story  of  her 
shame  looked  to  be  so  proved  against  her,  that  he 
knew  not  at  times  whether  to  regard  her  conduct 
as  the  evidence  of  a  sincere  repentance,  or  of  a  con- 

I'  sciousness  of  perfect  innocence.     To  him  there  ap- 

peared something  so  truly  beautiful  in  her  uncom- 

,  plaining  endurance,  that,  whatever  she  might  have 

been,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  in  his  mind,  she 
was  of  a  most  sweetly  disposed  nature ;  and  this  so 
won  upon  his  own  gentleness  of  character,  he  felt 

I  he  would  gladly  lay  down  his  life  to  prove  her  gldlt- 

t  less  of  the  horrible  offences  laid  to  her  chaige. 

All  this  time  the  Lord  Urban  seemed  to  be  fast 
sinking  to  the  grave.  He  gave  himself  up  more 
than  ever  to  solitary  rambles ;  and  his  fits  of  re- 
morse became  dtdly  more  terrible.  The  murder 
he  had  done  appeared  to  be  everlastingly  in  his 
thoughts ;  and  the  sufferings  that  came  of  it  were  of 
so  moving  a  sort,  the  beholding  of  them  must  needs 
have  softened  the  sternest  heart  in  his  favour.  On 
one  so  affectionately  inclined  as  was  his  youthful 
attendant,  their  effect  may  readily  be  conceived: 
Bertram  did  all  that  faithfulness  and  love  could  do, 
towards  bringing  of  his  lord  into  a  proper  comfort ; 
but  the  iron  had  entered  too  deep  to  be  withdrawn 
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by  such  gentle  surgery.  Often  and  often,  when  he 
found  his  efforts  fruitless,  had  he  stolen  into  this 
unfrequented  chamber,  and  there  bemoaned  his 
uselessness,  and  strove  to  hit  on  some  plan  which 
might  restore  peace  to  this  noble  family.  Alack  I 
there  seemed  not  the  slightest  hope  of  such  a  thing. 
He  liked  not  questioning  of  the  servants;  and 
Adam,  who  alone  knew  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  he 
believed — though  he  was  communicative  enough 
on  every  other  matter,  from  affection  for  the  youth, 
never  spoke  on  the  subject 

At  this  time  it  was  that  the  EarPs  kinsman  be- 
fore alluded  to,   arrived  with  his  serving  man  at 
the  mansion.    He  came  late  at  night,  and  Bertram 
knew  not  of  his  visit  till  the  morning.     The  un- 
happy De  la  Pole,  as  soon  as  he  had  intelligence  of 
his  kinsman's  arrival,  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  a 
desperate  frenzy,  as  if  he   could  in  no  manner 
endure  the  sight  of  a  person,  who,  whether  his  in- 
tentions had  been  good  or  otherwise,  had  been  so 
instrumental  to  his  long-continued,   unspeakable 
misery ;  and  his  youthful  attendant,  scarce  less  sad 
at  heart,  retired  to  the  privacy  before  mentioned,  to 
consider  with  himself  how  he  could  best  get  rid  of 
so  unwelcome  a  person.    Whilst  he  was  so  engaged, 
he  heard  footsteps  approach   the  door,  and  with 
them  voices  he  recognised  on  the  instant     In  an 
agony  of  dread  he  rushed  behind  the  arras ;  and 
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there  concealed  himself,  just  before  two  persons 
entered  the  chamber. 

^*  Here  we  are  safe,"  observed  one,  as  he  closed 
the  door  after  him ;  *^  we  need  fear  no  spies.    Now, 
as  I  take  it,  the  surest  and  profitablest  thing,  is  to 
put  him  out  of  the  way  without  any  further  delay- 
ing; what  sayest?     Shall  we  live  like  persons  of 
worship,  or  starve  like  contemptible  poor  villains  'f* 
<<  Nay,  I  am  for  no  starving,  an  it  please  you. 
Master,"  replied  the  other ;  "  I  can  have  no  sort 
of  objections  to  such  a  course,  seeing  how  many  of 
the  sort  I  have  already  had  a  hand  in ;  but,  me- 
thinks,  I  have  hitherto  been  looked  over  somewhat. 
Here  are  you,  advanced  to  honour  chiefly  by  my 
good  help,  and  likely  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
abundant  great  wealth  and  broad  lands,  by  the 
same  seasonable  aid,  whilst  I  am  kept  to  no  better 
state  than  a  humble,  poor  slave ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  in  such  paltry  case  I  may  ever  chance  to 
continue." 

*<  By  God's  body,  that  shall  never  be  I  **  ex- 
claimed his  master,  with  wonderful  earnestness; 
^<  serve  me  in  this  matter,  which  shall  be  the  last 
aid  I  will  seek  at  thy  hands,  I  will  make  thee  a 
gentleman,  and  settle  on  thee  in  lands  or  money  at 
least  two  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

^^  That  contenteth  me  well  enou^"  answered 
his  associate ;  <<  I  want  only  to  live  in  some  sort  of 
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peace  and  comfort,  for  I  am  getting  to  be  tired  of 
the  life  I  have  led :  but  let  us  heed  our  courses. 
My  Lord  hath  store  of  powerful  friends,  and  get 
we  suspected,  it  must  needs  come  to  a  speedy 
hanging  with  us." 

"  Tut !  where  didst  pick  up  so  silly  a  thought?" 
cried  the  other ;  ^<  I  have  good  reason  for  knowing, 
his  death  would  be  infinitely  acceptable  to  persons 
in  authority ;  for  since  I  have  been  at  court,  I  have 
noted  how  much  the  Poles  are  hunted  after,  be- 
cause of  their  nearness  to  the  royal  blood;  and 
though  my  Lord  Urban  is  but  a  distant  branch,  he 
is  of  the  family,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  make  lus 
destruction  exceeding  desirable  in  high  places." 

^  I  would  he  had  died  of  his  own  accord  !"  ex- 
claimed his  companion ;  <<  FfiBUth,  I  wonder  he  hath 
lived  so  long  in  such  monstrous  misery." 

'^  Methinks  we  have  waited  for  his  dying  long 
enough,  of  all  conscience,"  said  his  master ;  ^*  and 
as  I  am  circumstanced  at  this  present,  his  death  is 
my  only  help." 

'*  How  desire  you  it  shall  be  done?"  asked  the 
meaner  villain. 

«  There  is  nought  so  easy,"  answered  the  other ; 
**  he  is  doubtless  now  wandering  in  the  neighbour- 
ing wood ;  there,  whilst  he  is  wrapped  in  his  mise- 
rable humour,  we  can  steal  on  him  unseen,  and 
despatch  him  with  our  daggers,  ere  he  hath  oppor- 
tunity for  defence.    This  achieved,  nothing  is  so 
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easy  as  preventing  all  suspicion  £Edling  on  ounelves, 
and  making  it  appear  it  was  done  by  thieTes,  or 
other  lewd  characters :  then  our  fortunes  are  made, 
and  we  shall  live  pleasantly  the  rest  of  our  days.** 

**  Prythee,  let  us  about  it  at  once,  then ;  for  I 
care  not  how  soon  it  be  over,^  added  lus  companion. 

The  page  at  first  marvelled  how  such  villains  as 
he  knew  them  to  be,  got  into  the  house,  and  feared 
only  for  himself;  but  when  he  heard  the  vile  deed 
they  were  plotting,  his  senses  seemed  utterly  con- 
founded with  horror.  His  fear  now  was  entirely  for 
his  lord,  and  he  dreaded  every  moment  the  vio- 
lence of  his  excitement  would  betray  him,  and  so 
he  be  prevented  from  defeating  the  intended  vil- 
lainy. At  last,  having  sufficiently  matured  their 
plan,  the  murderers  left  the  chamber,  to  proceed  to 
its  instant  execution ;  and  the  page  emerged  from 
his  hiding  place,  with  infinite  terror  and  intense 
anxiousness. 

^  Haste  you  Adam  to  the  wood,  or  my  lord  will 
be  foully  murdered!"  exclaimed  he,  distractedly, 
as  he  passed  through  the  hall,  wherein  were  several 
of  the  domestics ;  <<  to  the  wood  I  to  the  wood  I** 
cried  he ;  and  stopping  not  to  be  questioned  of  the 
astonished  serving  men,  he  bent  his  steps  as  fleetly 
as  he  could  towards  the  place  he  had  named.  Here 
he  for  some  time  continued  running  along  every 
path  where  he  had  hope  of  fidling  in  with  the  Earl^ 
in  a  state  of  such  alarm  for  his  lord,  as  exceedeth 
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all  conceiving.  Every  minute  lost  might  secure  to 
the  murderers  the  success  of  their  horrible  plot; 
yet  many  such  minutes  passed  in  fruitless  hurrying 
from  one  part  of  the  wood  to  another.  Almost 
hopeless,  breathless  and  exhausted,  on  a  sudden 
turn  he  caught  sight  of  those  of  whom  he  had  been 
in  search.  At  a  distance  was  the  Earl  leaning  ab- 
stractedly against  a  tree,  as  was  his  wont,  his  back 
being  to  the  path,  and  his  senses  so  entirely  given 
up  to  his  melancholy  reflections,  he  could  have  no 
knowledge  that  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  a 
man  was  creeping  stealthily  towards  him  armed 
with  a  dagger,  closely  followed  by  another,  coming 
on  with  a  like  caution  and  a  similar  weapon ;  and 
these  latter  were  too  intent  on  their  wicked  object 
to  note  that,  in  a  few  seconds,  they  were  being 
rapidly  gained  on  by  the  quick  light  footsteps  of 
their  young  pursuer. 

Bertram  in  a  very  agony  of  fear  he  should  be  too 
late,  seeing  how  near  the  murderers  were  getting 
to  their  intended  victim  —  pressed  on  with  a  noise- 
less pace.  The  villain  who  followed  his  com- 
panion was  almost  within  the  youth's  touch,  but  the 
latter  was  fearful  that  whilst  he  attacked  him,  the 
other  might  strike  the  fatal  blow,  and  so  render  his 
assistance  of  no  service.  At  a  bound  be  presently 
passed  the  fellow  before  him. 

"  To  your  defence,  my  lord  ! "  cried  he  as  loudly 
as  he  could,  and  in  the  same  moment  he  sent  the 
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foremost  villain  reeling  to  the  earth  with  a  blow  of 
his  dagger.  The  earl  started  from  his  reverie, 
gazed  amazedly  to  find  his  kinsman  standing  a  few 
paces  from  him  with  a  drawn  weapon — his  kins- 
man's servant  stretched  on  the  ground,  as  though 
with  a  deep  wound,  and  his  page  grasping  a  reek- 
ing dagger,  facing  his  kinsman  with  looks  of  terrible 
determination.  But  the  murderer  waited  not  a 
moment  of  such  facing,  for  directly  he  beheld  his 
ser\'ant  fall,  and  the  youth's  bloody  weapon  before 
him,  he  fled  with  such  precipitancy  into  the  thickest 
of  the  wood,  that  he  was  quickly  lost  sight  of. 
Scarce  had  Bertram  acquainted  the  Lord  de  la 
Pole  of  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  witnessed  with 
such  extreme  astonishment,  when  old  Adam  came 
up  in  great  haste  and  alarm,  accompanied  by  divers 
of  the  serving-men  well  armed.  No  pursuit  was 
made  after  the  treacherous  kinsman;  and  finding 
that  the  wounded  man  was  not  dead — though  ap- 
parently no  great  way  from  it — he  was  carried  to 
the  mansion.  Surely  no  one  could  be  so  happy  as 
the  page,  in  having  saved  his  lord,  and  none  so 
truly  grateful  as  was  the  earl  for  such  timely  rescue 
at  his  hands ;  but  with  this  service  the  former  rested 
not  satisfied.  It  seemed  to  Bertram  something 
more  might  be  done,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Adam, 
hb  companions,  and  their  master,  he  went  to  the 
side  of  the  couch  whereon  the  wounded  man  was 
lying,  and  took   him  kindly  by  the  band     The 
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dying  villain  opened  his  eyes ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
beheld  the  youth's  features,  he  started  in  a  strange 
amazement. 

^^  Saul/'  said  the  page  to  him  in  an  exceeding 
earnest  and  impressive  manner.  <'  You  have  long 
sought  my  destruction,  and  I  never  harmed  you  by 
word  or  thought  You  have  now  fallen  by  my  hand; 
but  from  no  desire  of  vengeance  for  my  own  wrongs. 
As  I  hope  for  mercy  hereafter  I  never  wished  you 
hurt,  till  to  prevent  my  lord's  murder,  I  was  forced 
to  lift  my  weapon  against  your  life.  1  have  before 
this  knocked  at  your  heart,  and  found  you  not  so 
great  a  villain  as  you  seemed.  I  would  think  well 
of  you  if  I  could.  I  beseech  you  forget  not  that 
your  wound  b  mortal ;  and  that  but  a  brief  interval 
remains  to  allow  of  your  crowning  your  bad  life 
with  an  honest  repentance.  I  implore  you  to  do  it. 
I  am  confident  you  can  effect  a  great  good  by  a 
free  confession  of  certain  deeds,  whereof  there  re- 
maineth  no  doubt  in  my  mind  you  had  the  prin- 
cipal handling.  I  allude  to  the  Lady  Blanche.  I 
charge  you  as  you  look  for  your  soul's  comfort, 
reveal  the  whole  truth." 

At  this  the  man  fell  to  a  pitiful  lamentation  of 
his  monstrous  wickedness,  and  very  readily  con- 
fessed that  the  countess  was  innocent  of  all  that 
had  been  laid  to  her  charge,  and  that  his  master 
for  certain  designs  of  his  own,  had  got  one  of  the 
Lady  Blanche's  attendants  to  represent  her  mis- 
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tress,  after  she  was  in  bed  and  asleep, — and  that 
he,  Saul,  was  the  cloaked  person  who  had  ascended 
the  ladder  of  ropes,  entered  the  chamber,  and 
caressed  the  waiting  woman,  who  was  his  leman, 
and  that  this  woman  was  afterwards  privily  made 
away  with  to  prevent  her  from  declaring  the  part 
she  had  taken  in  the  deception — which  she  seemed 
apt  enough  to  do,  believing  it  had  caused  the  death 
of  her  mistress. 

'<  God  help  me,  I  have  murdered  mine  own 
child !  '*  groaned  the  unhappy  earl ;  and  thereupon 
he  fell  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  anguish  as  was 
fearful  to  look  on. 

^^  My  lord  !  my  lord  !  as  1  am  a  sinful  man  that 
child  received  no  hurt,"  exclaimed  Adam. 

'<  Speak  that  again  !"  shouted  his  master,  wildly 
catching  the  old  man  by  the  arm.  ^^  Repeat  it — 
assure  me  of  it,  and  I  will  bless  thee  to  my  life's 
end." 

^'  An'  it  please  you  my  lord,  it  is  as  I  have  said," 
replied  Adam.  '^  I  liked  not  the  deed,  though  I 
felt  bound  to  do  you  iiihatever  service  you  required 
of  me.  I  took  especial  heed  of  the  babe  till  morn- 
ing, and  soon  as  I  thought  'twas  fit  time,  I  rode  to 
a  charitable  lady's  some  miles  oS,  and  placed  the 
new-born  child  so  conspicuously,  she  could  not  fail 
seeing  it  on  her  going  her  morning's  walk*  I 
waited  in  concealment  till  she  ventured  out  of  her 
dwelling,  as  I  knew  she  was  wont  to  do ;  and  I  saw 
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hertilke  up  the  child  and  carry  it  within  doors.  I 
made  you  believe  i  had  done  as  you  desired,  and 
having  no  donbt  of  my  lady's  'guilt,  I  mever  thought 
it  necessary  to  say  the  truth.'^ 

^But  what  name  hath  that  place  ?^  enquired 
his  lord  hurridly,  and  with  a  wondrous  eagerness. 
^  To  horse,  my  feilowal  to  horse !  we  must  there  on 
the  instant:" 

•*  The  place  was  called  Chadcote,  and  lyeth  con- 
venient to  Stratford  on  the  Avon,"  replied  the  old 
man. 

"  Look  to  the  page — ^by  heaven'hebafh  swooned !" 
exclaimed  the  earl,  as  he  beheld  his  faithful  atten- 
dant £all  senseless  te  the  ground. 

^  My  lord  ^"  murmumed  the  dying  man,  as  he 
raised  himself  a  little  on  the  couch.  *<X.et  me  at 
least  make  some  lasting  happiness  where  I  have 
produced  such  dreadfill  misery..  That  Is  no  page. 
That  is  Mabel  the  foundling.  To  escape  from  the 
plots  of  Sir  Hers  Buzzard  and  myself,  then  set  on 
by  hopes  of  great  reward,  and  striving  all  we  could 
to  get  her  into  the  power  of  my  X«ord  of  Leicester, 
who  was  enamoured  of  her,  she  at  last  disguised 
herself  and  got  away  from  Charlcote,  and  hath 
hitlier  fled.  My  lord,  be  assured  of  it,  she  is  your 
daughter,  and  none  -other." 

"  Will  my  heart  strings  cradk  T"  exclaimed  the 
bewildered  happy  parent,  as  he  pressed  the  still 
senseless  page  within  his  arms,  with  such  marvel-* 
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lous  affection  as  none  could  see  unmovecL  ^  Help, 
I  prythee,  knaves — or  my  brain  will  turn  at  this 
sight  Open  thy  lids,  my  child,  and  behold  that 
unnatural  fierce  father  who  doomed  thee  to  death ; 
and  to  whom  thou  since  played  so  loving  a  part — 
my  faithful  servant  —  my  brave  preserver  —  my 
gentle-hearted  true  daughter!  In  mercy  revive. 
Unworthy  though  J-  am,  I  do  beseech  thee  afford 
me  the  exqubite  comfort  of  thy  full  foigiveness, 
Ha !  she  stirs.  My  head  swims  with  excess  of  joy. 
Oh,  my  dear  sweet  noble  child,  from  what  a  hell  of 
torment  has  this  discovery  relieved  me  !" 

The  feelings  of  the  poor  foundling  so  suddenly 
raised  to  greatness  and  honour  passeth  description. 
She  whom  no  lowness  of  circumstance  could  ren- 
der servile,  and  that  the  desperateuess  of  danger 
turned  from  maiden  gentleness  to  most  fearless 
heroic  valour,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  meet  such  an 
event  as  hath  just  been  described  without  her  whole 
being  experiencing  its  influence ;  but  during  all  the 
time  she  poured  out  her  heart's  exquisite  aflfoctions 
op  the  bosom  of  her  father,  there  was  one  whom 
she  was  longing  most  ardently  to  join,  whose  love 
could  alone  make  perfect  the  happiness  she  was 
enjoying;  and  waiting  till  the  earl's  transports 
became  more  calm,  she  whispered  to  him  the  words 

my  mother !"  which  in  truth  was  all  she  could  at 
that  moment  utter. 

^<  How  shall  I  appear  before  that  most  wionged 
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of  women  ?"  replied  he.  ^^  But  justice  commandeth 
it.  We  will  to  her  on  the  instant'*  Then  turning 
to  the  astonished  domestics,  and  pointing  to  the 
funeral  hangings  that  still  covered  the  walls,  he 
added,  "  Pluck  down  that  mockery  of  woe.  Your 
mistress,  for  whom  you  have  so  long  mourned,  is 
still  alive.  Follow  me,  and  you  shall  have  sight 
of  her."  Thereupon,  holding  of  lus  daughter  by 
die  hand,  he  led  the  way  to  the  library,  followed  by 
his  wondering  household ;  and  throwing  open  the 
secret  door  in  the  old  book-case,  they  proceeded 
through  the  passage  into  the  adjoining  chamber, 
where,  to  their  equal  marvel  and  delight,  they 
beheld  their  long  lost  lady.  Doubtless  she  was  the 
most  amazed  of  all  to  see  her  husband  coming  to  her 
with  so  great  a  company ;  but  how  much  more  was 
she  astonished  to  behold  him  kneel  at  her  feet,  and 
declare  how  deeply  he  had  wronged  her,  then  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  cause  of  her  sufferings,  and  the 
manner  in  wluch  he  had  discovered  her  innocence ; 
and,  in  the  page  whose  gentleness  had  so  won  on 
her  affections,  gave  her  back  the  child  she  had  ever 
since  its  birth  believed  had  suffered  a  cruel  death. 
Mother  and  daughter  in  a  moment  were  so  fondly 
dasped,  and  there  was  such  a  prodigal  sweet  show 
of  smiles,  of  tears,  of  caresses,  and  the  like  ex- 
quisite affectionateness,  as  did  all  hearts  good  to 
look  on* 

<<  Blanche  f "  exclaimed  the  suppliant,  <^  I  know 
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not  what  amends  to  make  you  foe  the  mgust  treat- 
ment you  haTe  had  ef  me.  As  for  myself,  I  have 
had  such  punishment  of  it  ahready,  nothing  I  might 
be  sentenced  to  could  come  in  any  way  nigh.  Truly 
never  was  punishment  so  merited.  For  a  phantom 
of  mine  own  creating — that  fantastic  idol,  reputa- 
tion, I  hurried  myself  idto^leeds  that  were  far  more 
completely  its  enemies  than  either  the  deed  I  sus- 
pected, or  the  knowledge  of  it  I  ao  sought  to  pre- 
vent. My  guilt  4s  none  the  less  because  things 
have  turned  out  as  they  are.  I«nigbt  have  been 
the  murderer  of  mine  own  olnld — I  have  been  a 
merciless  tyrant  to  a  fedthful  loving  wife.  Your 
humiliation  I  kept  secret;  but  I  would  have  my 
own  a  spectacle  for  the  whole  worid.  Ilius  pub- 
licly I  craye  your  pardon.  Banish  me  from  your 
presence — do  with  me  according  to  my  desert^  but 
to  my  last  hour  I  will  bxAA  your  name  in  my  heart 
as  the  gentlest,  lovdngest,  ;and  truest  wife  that  ever 
suflTered  of  an  unworthy  husfaaiKL'' 

*'  My  lord  !**  replied  the  Countess,  as  she  raised 
him  very  fondly  to  her  embrace,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  deepest  love  in  every  lode,  **  I  beseech 
you  no  more  ai  tins.  Yeu  have  been  the  dupe  of 
your  false  treacheious  kinsmao,  who  poisoned  your 
ear  with  villainous  wicked  perjuriei^  for  his  own 
base  ends.  J. ha^-suSsred  scarce  anything.  I  had 
always  with  me.tfie  conviction  that  your  noble  mind 
had  been  abused  in  aome  lodi  manner;  and  that 
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the  day  would  come  wben  my  imiocence  would  be 
proved  to  you :  therefore*  I  waited  in  patience  till 
such  happy  time  should  arrive.  Although  my  re- 
turn to  your  afiections  I  expected,  never  expected 
I  sight  of  m>y  dear  child  again :  methinks  the  hap- 
fHness  of  that  should  counterbalance  all  offences^ 
My  lord^  I  ever  was  your  fond  obedient  wife ;  this 
nothing  can  change.  And  now,  as  there  can  be  no 
hindrance  to  my  leaving  of  this  my  prison, — seeing 
you  ha'Fe  yourself  made  it  known,  and  are  satisfied 
of  vaj  perfect  loyalty, — if  it  so  please  ybu  I  will 
live  differently:  but  let  me  live  as  I  may,  if  I 
exist  not  for  the  securing  of  your  honour  and  happi- 
ness, be  assured,  in  mine  own  opinion,  I  shall  live 
exceeding  ilL" 

Shortly  after,  this  fiur  model  of  womanly  patience 
and  every  other  womanly  virtue,  departed  out  of 
that  diamber,  supported  on  one  ride  by  a  daughter, 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  such  a  mother ;  and  on 
the  other  by  a  husband,  saving  some  fiBuilts,  worthy 
of  such  a  wife — amid  the  honest  boisterous  joy  of 
every  member  of  the  household*  Mabel  blessed 
the  hour  she  thought  of  disguising  herself  in  a 
left^off  suit  of  young  Lucy's,  and  friendless,  penni- 
less, and  scarce  able  to  proceed  from  long  illness, 
trusted  herself  to  the  uneertain  chance  of  fortune  ^ 
but  more  fervently  she  blessed  that  exhaustion 
which  led  to  her  becoming  an  inmate  with  persons, 
whoi  ajGter  exciting  her  powerfullest  S3rmpatfaies  for 
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montfaiy  till  she  lored  them  mofe  deariy  than  ber 
life,  proved  to  be  those  vho^  by  neameaB  of  blood 
and  exoeUenoe  of  nature,  were  best  entitled  to  hdki 
such  place  in  her  afiections.  Here  methinks  'tis 
but  propertoadd,  thatdeqnteof  her  many  amdeties 
and  cares,  ihe  had  oft  thought,  and  with  ezceediDg 
gratefulnett,  of  that  honouiable  and  gallant  youi^ 
gentleman.  Sir  Valentine,  who  had  lo?ed  her,  and 
desired  to  make  her  his  wife,  when  she  was  but  a 
poor  despised  foundling.  But  we  must  now  leave 
her  to  the  care  of  her  good  parents,  whilst  taking 
to  matter  more  necessary  here  to  be  handled. 

Sir  Piers  Buzzard  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  in- 
tended murder,  curung  of  his  unlucky  stars  with 
all  the  fenrour  of  a  baffled  villwi,  and  scarce 
knowing  where  to  go  or  what  to  be  about.  Truly 
he  would  have  been  glad  enough  now  to  have  re- 
mained Master  Buzzard,  roystering  with  Sir  Na- 
thaniel the  curate.  Stripes  the  schoolmaster,  and 
others  of  his  boon  companions  he  was  wont  to 
carouse  with  at  Stratford  before  he  set  upon  plotting 
against  his  kinsman's  happness,  that  it  might  cause 
him  to  die  without  issue,  and  so  he  profit  by  it— or 
even  the  life  he  led  immediately  afterwards  when  he 
gambled  away  his  patrimony  at  the  dioe^  and  so 
being  ready  for  any  sort  <^  sendee  to  retrieve  his 
fortune,  readily  became  an  agent  for  my  kxtd  of 
Leicester,  who  never  lacked  such  ser?antS|  or  proper 
employment  to  set  them  upon.     Atlaitlieaeemed 
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in  80  desperate  a  strait,  he  thought  it  might  have 
been  better  had  he  swallowed  the  poison  his  noble 
master  had  prepared  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
of  a  like  sort  upon  others,  the  earPs  enemies ;  for 
he  had  become  a  disgraced  man,  his  character  was 
known,  and  he  knew  not  where  to  look  for  even  so 
mudi  as  a  bare  subsistence. 

In  a  mood  of  extreme  desperation  he  came  to  a 
narrow  causeway  that  led  close  by  the  mouth  of  a 
pit, — once  worked  for  coal,  but  now  filled  with 
water, — of  a  famous  depth  and  vastness.  He  saw 
an  old  man  approaching  him,  nearly  bent  double, 
as  if  by  infirmity,  and  advancing  slowly  with  tbe 
aid  of  his  staff.  When  they  came  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other,  the  old  man  looked  up.  In 
an  instant  such  a  change  was  apparent  in  him  as 
surely  had  never  before  been  witnessed.  All  trace 
of  age  or  weakness  in  him  vanished  as  if  they 
had  never  been.  He  stood  up  firm  and  erect, 
with  eyes  flaslung  and  a  look  as  fierce  as  human 
aqpect  could  express. 

<^  Mine  enemy !"  muttered  he  at  last  between 
his  teeth,  as  lus  staff  fell  from  his  hand,  and  his 
sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard. 

^^  John  a  Combe  get  thee  hence  quietly,  or  thou 
shalt  dearly  rue  it  I"  sdd  Sir  Piers,  drawing  his 
weapon  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

^  Hence,  say  est  !^  shouted  the  usurer ;  <<  have 
I  lived  for  this  hour  to  go  at  thy  bidding?    Expect 
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not  sa  idle  a  thing..  I  have  an  account  to  settle 
with. thee  of  long  standing ; — intolerable  foul  wrongs 
cry  for  revenge — years  of  hopeless  misery  demand 
secompenoe.  The  time  hatboome  at  last  Prepare  I 
Hell  yawns  for  thee,  thou*  matchless  damnable 
villain  I" 

At  this  he  leaped  towards  the  man  who  had  done 
him  such  unspeakable  injury,  and  commenced  with 
him  most  desperate  battle.  Sir  Piers  knew  his 
enemy's  cunning  of  fenoe  of  old,  and  took  to  his 
defence  with  such  caution  as  the  fear  of  death  gene« 
rally  gives.  He  had  hoped  that  age  had  weakened 
the  usurer's  arm,  or  loss  of  practice  had  lessened 
his  skill;  but  never  was  hope  so  vain.  The  old 
man,  as  he  looked  a^moment  sinccj  plied  his  weapon 
with  such  briskness  the  eye  could  not  follow  its 
rapid  movement;  and  though  his  opponent  was  in 
the  full  vigour  of  manhood,,  and  had  of  late  years 
been  in  the  constant  {nactise  of  his  we^>on,  John 
a  Combe  beat  his  defence  aside  as  though  he  had 
been  but  a  weak  unskilful  youtlw  Hiere  seemed 
a  supernatural  fury  in  his  attack.  He  breathed 
hard  through  his  clenched  teeth;,  and  gased  on 
his  enemy  so  wild  deadly  a  glance,  it  might  of 
itself  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart 

Sir  Piers,  for  aU  he  strove  his  best,  jMresently 
found  himself  wounded.  At  the  sight  of  his  trickling 
blood  the  usurer  set  up  a  scream  of  exultation  that 
setteth  all  description  at  defiance,  and  fell  on  his 
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opponent  with  a  fiercer  hostility  thui  ever,  ever  and 
anon  reminding  bhn  of  the  treacherous  foul  villainy 
he  had  perpetrated  against  his  peace.  Thrust  fol- 
lowed thrust,  and  all  craft  in  parrying  was  of  no 
help  in  avoiding  Uews  so  hotly  put  One  wound 
soon  succeeded  another,  till  the  efforts  of  the  knight 
for  his  own  defence,  from  loss  of  blood  and  despair 
of  heart,  became  more  like  those  of  a  reeling  drun- 
kard than  of  ought  else.  Still  the  relentless  weapon 
of  fats  enemy  pressed  upon  him,  pierced  his  flesh, 
and  drew  such  streams  from  his  veins,  that  his  path 
became  slippery  with  his  own  gore.  In  the  end  his 
rapier  fell  from  his  relaxed  grasps  and  tottering  with 
a  faint  supplication  for  mercy,  he  lost  his  footing, 
and  fell  with  many  wounds  to  the  ground. 

"  Mercy  I"  shouted  John  a  G)mbe,  "By  God's 
passion  thou  shalt  have  the  same  mercy  thou  did'st 
Aew  to  me.'' 

"  Sparo  my  life  f  I  beseech  thee  lull  me  not ! 
good  John  a  Combe !  worthy  sir ! — " 

<^  Away  with  thee^  thou  abhorred  and  infamous 
villain ! "  cried  the  usurer;  and  deqpite  of  the  other's 
struggles  and  abject  pleadings,  he  took  him  in  his 
grasp,  as  though  he  were  a  child,  and  with  a  giant's 
strength  hurled  him  into  the  pit  There  chanced 
to  grow  just  below  the  brink  of  this  fearful  chasm^ 
a  bush  a  branch,  of  which  in  his  descent  the  knight, 
caught  hold  of,  and  there  he  hung  clinging  to  it 
with  so  powerful  a  hold,  as  if  the  terribkness  of  his 
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danger  had  giyen  him  new  atreDgth.  Below  hbn 
lay  the  anfathcnnable  depths  of  the  mine,  clothed 
with  a  thousand  honon,  and  nought  prevented  his 
being  dashed  to  pieces  against  its  rugged  sides,  and 
then  swallowed  in  its  fitchj  waters,  save  the  twig 
by  which  he  swung  aboye  them.  In  this  fearful 
situation  he  made  the  abyss  echo  with  his  piercing 
screams  as  he  clung  conyulsiyely  to  his  hdd.  John 
a  Combe  stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his 
head  leaning  over  the  pitf s  mouth,  and  fierce  as  he 
was  against  his  enemy,  gated  in  horror  at  bdiolding 
the  terrible  spectade  that  met  his  eyes»  Sir  Piers 
looked  up  withan  aspect  so  maAed  widi  terror  and 
agony,  that  it  savoured  more  of  a  tortured  demon 
than  of  a  human  bein^  his  countenance  was  black 
and  distorted  firightfiilly,  his  eyes  starting  from  tbeir 
sockets — and  he  graqwd  the  brandi  of  the  bush 
with  such  terrible  force,  that  the  blood  oosed  out  of 
his  finger  nails.  But  the  struggle^  though  horribly 
violent,  was  exceeding  briel  It  was  manifest  he 
was  monstrous  loath  to  die^  or  he  would  not  so  des- 
perately have  sought  to  prcdonghis  existence. 

Weak  as  he  must  have  been  from  his  recent 
wounds,  and  certain  as  was  his  destniction,  he 
struggled  and  screamed  to  the  last  moment  in  a 
manner  awfid  to  see  or  hear.  As  if  to  add  to  the 
extremeness  of  his  d«qiair,  he  felt  the  bough  by 
whidi  he  hung^  giving  wayfrom  the  fierceness  of 
his  tugs.    He  saw  it  crack  and  peel — fibre  after 
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fibre  snapt,  —and  the  tough  green  substance  of  the 
branch  was  gradually  breaking  away.  John  a 
Gombe  unable  to  bear  so  dreadful  a  scene,  stretched 
out  his  arm  with  the  hope  of  saving  his  enemy,  but 
at  Ihat  moment  the  brandi  was  severed  from  the 
bush,  and  he  beheld  the  screaming  villain  turning 
over  and  over  as  he  fell  into  the  yawning  chasm,  till 
a  loud  splash,  followed  by  a  deathlike  silence,  told 
him  that  all  was  at  an  end. 

And  in  the  manner  related  in  this  present  diapter, 
perished  Master  Buzzard  and  his  man  Saul — a  pair 
of  those  pests  of  society  which  occasionally  are  al- 
lowed to  run  their  career  of  crime— to  do  their  vile 
mischiefe  unchecked — nay,  in  divers  instances  to 
obtain  honour  and  profit  by  efiecting  the  misery  of 
the  noble  and  the  good;  and  then,  when  they  fancy 
themselves  to  be  most  secure  in  their  villainy,  are 
overtaken  and  overthrown,  and  by  shameful  and 
terrible  ends,  become  monuments  of  avenging  jus- 
tice.    And  may  all  such  manner  of  men  meet  such 
fit  reward,  till  the  world  becometh  to  be  purged  of 
their  baseness,  and  the  everlasting  heart  of  nature 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  generous,  loving,  and 
honorable  humanity. 

John  a  Combe  sheathed  his  own  weapon,  and 
flung  that  of  his  slain  enemy  into  Uie  pit;  then 
kicking  of  his  sta£P  on  one  side  as  a  thing  no  longer 
necessary,  he  went  his  way.     Truly,  there  was  little 
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in  Urn  of  the  infina  old  nun  mwr  for  he  walked  as 
fKMd  uA  er«ct  u  be  had  done  in  his  best  dayii. 
It  swQMdt  that  in  the  fulfilmsnt  of  the  vengeance 
tw  hiaJ  so  Vmg  and  vunly  sought,  he  had  cast  from 
luin  the  kMd  of  sufiering  that  bad  bowed  bini  to 
the  imkIl  The  sense  of  iutolerable  wrong  that  had 
»l)wvt«d  in  him  so  fearful  an  alteration,  appeared  to 
hav«  left  him  the  instant  his  idea  of  justice  had  been 
aovomplisbMU  and  with  it  had  deported  for  ever 
«v«ry  «i^  of  the  change  it  had  produced.  His 
m)s«ri<w  had  died  with  the  csuso'  of  them,  and  his 
tniW  bvoeToltnit  nature  that  no  wrong  or  Buffering 
however  monstrous,  could  aSect  to  any  great  extent, 
now  rrturned  to  all  its  natural*  healthy,  and  ge- 
tt«n>us  int)u«uce. 

U  must  not  be  ima^ned,  that  it  is  in  any  way 
ttuaatural  tot  a  gentle-hearted  liberd-minded  man 
as  was  Master  Combe  in  his  early  manhood,  to 
Iwcwne  so  fierce  ami  uorelsnUngas  hath  been  shewn, 
iur  it  hath  eT«r  been  (bund  that  such  ardent  trusting 
^sposittoos  da  readily  la^  to  violent  extremes,  at 
the  suildeo  diacOYering  of  tbur  bai^iness  destroyed 
by  such  villainous  means  as  were  used  by  Master 
UuiianL  A  ranklii^  wound  giveth  sore  pains, 
and  wounds  that  oome  of  over  confidence  in  ho- 
nouiable  ^ipeaiances^  and  deepest  truest  love  out- 
n^ed  and  put  to  shame)  rankle  most,  and  are  the 
longaat  healii^    TUs  bvaedetb  and  k«epath  alive 
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a  sense  of  wrong,  which  feeds  on  hopes  of  a  fitting 
vengeance,  till  long-suffering  giveth  it  so  great  a 
strength  as  to  make  it  the  moving  impulse  of  exis- 
tence. Methinks  it  foUoweth  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, that  one  so  fiercely  used  should  be  no  less 
fierce  in  his  resentment* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Thus  hr,  with  roagh,  iud  all  unable  pen 
Our  bending  author  hath. porraed  die  atoiy; 

In  little  room  confining  mighty  men. 
Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 

Small  time,  but  in  that  small,  most  greatly  llyed. 
This  Star  o/Ettglamd. 

Shacspsaee. 

Why  do  you  dwell  so  long  in  douds. 

And  smother  your  best  graces. 
'Tis  time  to  cast  awmy  those  shrouds. 

And  dear  your  manly  fiices. 

Shuily. 

Now  all  is  done ;  bring  home  the  bride  again. 
Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  rictory ; 

Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gain. 
With  joyance  bring  her  and  with  jollity. 

Never  had  man  more  joyous  day  than  this. 
Whom  Heaven  would  heap  with  blias. 

Spsnssr. 

<*  I  PRAY  you  tell  me.  Master  Spenser,  your  ho- 
nest opinion  of  this  my  play,^  said  William  Shak- 
speare  to  his  friend,  after  as  it  seemed,  reading  a 
manuscript  he  had  before  him,  as  they  sat  together 
in  his  lodging. 

**  Truly,  I  scarce  know  what  to  say  of  it,  Master 
Shakspeare,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  look  of  as 
sincere  delight  as  ever  was  seen.  ^  Nothing  I  have 
met  with  either  among  ancient  or  modem  writers 
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Cometh  at  all  nigh  to  it  for  truth,  beauty,  or  sweet- 
ness. Despite  the  sad  unhappy  deaths  of  these 
exquisite  young  lovers,  Romeo  and  Juliet  will  live  as 
long  as  the  language,  out  of  which  you  have  carved 
their  imperishable  story,  shall  endure." 

**  Indeed,  I  am  infinitely  pleased  to  hear  you  say 
so,"  observed  his  companion;  <<  your  acknow- 
ledged admirable  taste  and  judgment  making  you 
the  fittest  person  whose  opinion  should  have  greatest 
weight  with  me,  and  your  excellent  friendliness 
creating  in  me  a  confidence  you  would  give  me 
your  advice,  saw  you  anything  amiss  in  it" 

<^  Believe  me,  it  hath  such  abundance  of  merit 
as  to  put  all  faultiness  out  of  the  case,"  answered 
Edmund  Spenser;  ^  I  am  enraptured  beyond 
expression  that  I  left  Ireland  at  this  time.  I  would 
not  have  missed  the  hearing  of  so  choice  a  per- 
formance for  a  king's  ransom.  Oh,  I  would  the 
noble  Sir  Philip  Sydney  were  rUving  at  this  time, 
what  extreme  pleasure  he  would  have  taken  in  its 
manifold  rare  beauties !  But  I  will  shortly  find 
means  of  making  you  known  to  a  gallant  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  1  take  to  be  the  only  man 
in  this  world  capable  of  filling  the  void  left  by  my 
glorious  departed  friend." 

<<  Be  assured,  I  should  be  right  glad  of  his  coun- 
tenance, if  he  b  so  worthy  a  person,"  observed  the 
young  player. 

^*  He  is  no  other  than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  re- 
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plied  hifl  celebrated  brother  poet.  **  As  ripe  a 
scholar  as  was  Sir  Phil^  and  no  leas  perfect  a 
gentleman.  But  how  came  you  to  Ut  on  so  truly 
charming  a  subject,  and  work  it  out  with  such 
inimitable  delicacy?  Have  you  writ  more  such 
plays?" 

^^  I  will  tell  you,**  answered  William  Shakspeare; 
<<  for  some  time  past,  I  have  taken  to  the  altering 
of  the  plays  of  divers  play-writers,  who,  finding  any 
of  their  performances  in  which  I  had  a  hand,  went 
better  with  the  public  than  those  I  had  not  meddled 
with,  took  care  to  employ  me  sufficiently.  With 
some  I  wrote  conjointly^  and  the  plays  of  others  I 
amended ;  but  all  that  I  gained  by  so  doing,  the 
afiair  having  in  every  case  been  kept  secret  betwixt 
as — was  the  denial  I  had  done  them  any  such  ser- 
vice, with  no  lack  of  slander  behind  my  back.  This 
put  me  on  attempting  something  on  mine  own 
account;  nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues and  onmity  of  my  rivals,  as^  I  believe, 
though  I  have  already  produced  more  than  one 
play  of  my  own  writing  solely^  I  have  not  met  that 
success  which  would  be  most  to  my  liking.  Certes^ 
none  of  my  performances  have  fiGoled;  nor  have 
they  been  as  yet  in  any  notaUe  admiration  of  the 
public." 

<^  I  would  wager  my  life,  that  is  the  effect  of 
sheer  malice  of  those  paltry  play-writers,"  observed 
his  companion,  warmly. 
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^*  So  I  have  been  told,'*  answered  the  other;  <<I 
have  therefore  been  advised  to  act  with  some  cau- 
tiousness. Meeting  with  the  story  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  I  saw  its  capabili^  for  the  stage,  and  have 
written  it  as  you  see.  This*  I  mean  to  have  read 
privately  to  the  company,  every  one- of  whom,  save 
the  manager,  I  believe  to  be  my  true  friends ;  and 
though  old  Burbage  is  churlish,  I  do  not  think  him 
capable  of  caballing  against  me  with  ray  rivals. 
Afterwards,  it  shall  be  got  up  mth  a  great  secresy 
as  to  the  author,  and  performed  without  their 
having  suspcion  of  its  relationship  to  one  they 
manifestly  misUke  so  hugely.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
from  what  you  have  so  handsomely  expressed,  it 
cannot  &il  of  succeeding ;  and  if  I  chance  to  meet 
such  good  fortune,  methinks  I  shall  have  famous 
cause  for  laughing  at  the  whole  herd  of  play- writers 
from  that  time  forth." 

<<  Ay,  that  shall  you.  Master  Shakspeare,"  said 
his  gentle  friend  ^  ^^  and,  believe  me,  I  am  most 
earnest  to  aid  you  with  what  help  I  may,  that  they 
shall  afford  a  sufficiency  of  sport  I  will  now  take 
my  leave  of  you  for  a  brief  space,  having  had  such 
delectable  conviction  of  your  resources  in  express- 
ing the  beautiful  and  the  true,  that  all  my  life  long 
I  shall  have  but  one  longings  which  must  needs  be, 
that  in  after  ages,  the  name  of  Edmund  Spenser 
may  be  found  in  honourable  companionship  with 
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that  of  his  estimable  rare  brother  in  love,  and  asso- 
ciate in  letters,  William  Shakspeare.'' 

To  this  handsome  speech,  the  young  player  re- 
plied in  a  like  admirable  manner,  and  these  bright 
planets  of  dieir  age  separated  in  perfect  mutual  ap- 
preciation of  each  other's  unrivalled  genius.     Nor 
could  this  be  in  any  way  extraordinary,  for  in  many 
things  were  they  marvellously  alike.     Each  was 
possessed  of  that  greatness  of  soul,  which  payeth 
ready  homage  to  excellence  wherever  it  may  be 
found.     The  mind  of  either  was  embued  with  that 
lofly  spirit,  which  emanates  from  the  universal 
wisdom;   and  in  their  several  hearts  were  those 
feelings  of  gentleness,  of  purity,  of  sweetness— of 
love  of  truth,  and  sympathy  for  wrong,  which  can 
exist  only  in  such  as  are  selected  by  nature  to  be 
the  chief  priests  of  her  immaculate  temple.     Wil- 
liam Shakspeare  had  more  studied  the  humours  of 
men — Edmund  Spenser  had  acquired  greater  ac- 
quaintance into  the  learning  of  books.     Tie  latter 
sought  to  purify  mankind  of  unmanly  impulses,  by 
bringing  before  their  eyes  the  noblest  achievements 
of  the  most  romantic  chivalry;  but  the  other  was 
disposed  to  show  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
actual  world-^-the  virtues,  merits,  vices  and  follies 
that  do  commonly  make  for  themselves  homes,  in 
every  age  and  condition-— and,  embodying  in  their 
portraiture  so  palpable  and  imperishable  a  phi- 
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losophj,  that  theydiall  afibrd  most  estimable  teach- 
ing to  all  persons,  unto  the  uttermost  end  of  time. 

I  pass  over  the  e£Pect  produced  on  his  brother 
players,  by  the  reading  of  that  honey-sweet  play ; 
suffice  it,  that  every  one  took  to  the  studying  of  his 
part  with  such  bountiful  goodwill  as  he  had  never 
known  before.  Even  the  elder  Burbage  hoped 
great  things  of  it;  and,  as  some  symptom  his 
churlishness  was  giving  way  before  an  increasing 
knowledge  of  his  young  associate's  manifold  excel- 
lences of  heart  and  mind,  he  insisted  on  drawing 
him  out  of  his  obscurity  as  a  player,  and  pressed 
him  to  take  the  principal  part  in  his  new  play. 
William  Shakspeare  gladly  accepted  this  o£fer;  for 
it  was  a  character  written  after  his  own  heart,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  expression  of  his  own  feelings. 
The  full  strength  of  the  company  was  employed  in 
the  performance;  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
keep  the  authorship  a  secret 

The  young  player  was  in  such  excitement  during 
the  whole  time  it  was  in  rehearsal,  as  he  had  never 
known  on  any  other  occasion.  He  knew  that  the 
life  of  hardships  he  had  led  for  some  years  past, 
could  only  have  an  ending  through  the  complete 
success  of  this,  his  recent  and  favorite  production — 
he  saw  that  there  was  no  way  to  attain  the  greatness 
his  ambition  aimed  at,  save  by  giving  to  the  world 
something  of  his  which  should  be  stamped  by  the 
fleal  of  universal  approval ;  and  he  felt  that  a  failure 
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wsa  likely  to  give  so  rude  a  check  to  his  proud  b^ 
pirings,  that  it  would  go  nigh  to  deprive  him  of  that 
confidence  in  his  ovn  resources,  without  which  no 
truly  great  work  can  be  produced.  In  brief,  he  was 
well  aware  that  bis  every  hope  depended  on  the 
manner  in  which  hb  Romeo  and  Juliet  should  be 
received  of  the  audience..  He  studied  his  portveiy 
carefully,  and  not  without  the  belief)  an  imperfect 
impersonation  of  the  lover  might  mar  the  whole  per- 
formance ;  but  the  praises  he  received  at  the  re- 
hearsals assured  hioi,.  and  the  more  perfect  he  got, 
the  more  completely  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  character. 

The  day  of  the  first  representation  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  arrived.  In  a  state  of  monstrous  ansiousness 
be  was  leaving  his  lodgings  to  proceed  to  the  play- 
house, when,  wbo:  should  he  meet  but  his  old  tried 
friend  John  a  Combe.  Not  a  sign  had  he  of  the 
miserable  crabbed  usurer;  but  in  dress  and  manner 
looked  to  be  as  true  a  gentleman  as  might  be  met 
with  any  where.  He  had  come  expressly  to  lo<A 
after  the  young  player,  believing  he  was  not  ad- 
vancing his  fortunes  so  rapidly  as  be  desired.  After 
most  hearty  greeting,  the  two  bent  their  steps  to- 
wards the  Globe,  al  the  Bankside,  Master  Combe 
relating  all  the  news  of  Stratibrd,  hb  own  recent 
adventures,  and  the  state  in  which  he  had  left  hii 
companion's  wife  and  children,  parents  and  friend% 
— whereof  the  greater  portton  was  exoceding  com- 
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fortable  to  the  hearer;  and  William  Shakspeare  in 
his  turn  acquainting  the  other  with  all  he  had  been 
about  of  late,  and  the  to  him,  important  experi- 
ment he  was  now  on  the  eve  of  trying;  whereupon 
John  a  Combe  swore  very  lustily  he  would  not  take 
bit  or  sup  till  this  same  play  he  had  seen,  and  so 
encouraged  the  young  player  with  his  prophecies  and 
praises,  that  he  arrived  at  the  playhouse  in  as  mar- 
vellous pleasant  content  as  though  success  was 
certain. 

When  he  entered  upon  the  stage,  s,  scene  dis- 
closed itself,  which  mcM^  than  any  other  thing  was 
like  to  fill  him  with  a  proper  encouxagement.  As 
far  as  his  experience  went,  the  audience  used  to  be 
chiefly  composed  of  idlers  of  different  classes,  with 
occasionally  some  person  of  note  and  4;redit  drawn 
to  the  place  by  curiosity.  The  playhouse  was  rarely 
full  in  any  part;  for  the  sports  of  the  bear-gardeu 
seemed  much  more  approved  of  those  penons  of 
chiefest  fashion  and  influence,  who  are  wont  te  draw 
crowds  after  them  wherever  they  go^but  now, 
when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  «pace  where  the  ground- 
lings stand,  it  met  a  complete  den  of  faces,  crammed 
to  very  suffocation.  The  rooms  above  were  filled 
with  so  brilliant  a  company  as  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, composed  principally  of  the  noblest  ladies  and 
gallants  of  the  court— and  up  to  the  topmost  scaf- 
folds, every  place  was  as  full  of  spectators  as  close 
pressing  could  make  it     This  was  in  ^^great  mea- 
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sure  the  result  of  the  friendly  exertions  of  the  gentle 
Edmund  Spenser,  who  so  moved  his  friend  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh — then  the  Queen's  especial  fayo- 
rite — with  the  infinite  merits  of  the  new  play,  and 
the  surpassing  genius  of  its  author,  that  he  presently 
took  in  its  success  such  interest  as  though  it  had 
been  his  own,  and  prevailed  on  all  his  acquaintance 
to  accompany  him  to  witness  its  representation. 
Where  the  Queen's  fftvorite  went  there  hurried,  of 
course,  the  courtiers;  and  where  the  court  came, 
all  persons  of  fashion  were  sure  to  follow — and 
where  fashion  appeared,  all  who  were  desirous  of 
some  claim  to  respectability,  were  right  eager  to 
make  themselves  of  the  party.  It  followeth  from 
these  premises,  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  like  to 
have  as  fair  and  full  an  audience  as  play-house  ever 
held 

The  young  player  could  not  help  seeing,  among 
the  most  prominent  of  the  groundlings,   Greene, 
Marlowe,  Lodge  and  their  companions,  seemingly 
in  a  monstrous  curiousness  to  see  a  play  that  none 
could  name  the  author  of.    Hb  saw  these  his  en- 
vious rivals,  of  whose  readiness  to  work  him  injury 
he  had  had  sufficient  experience;  but  his  confidence 
gained  by  the  sight  of  them.     With  such  an  audi- 
ence before  him,  he  felt  that  nothing  was  to  be 
feared ;  and  he  entered  into  the  playing  of  hu  part 
with  a  spirit  which  had  never  till  then  been  seen 
upon  the  stage.    It  is  scarce  posdUe  any  could  have 
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been  so  fit  to  have  personated  the  passionate  lover, 
as  he  who  drew  him  in  such  imperishable  rosy 
colouring.  William  Shakspeare  was  possessed  of  all 
the  graces  of  early  manhood — an  intellectual  hand- 
some countenance,  that  could  take  on  itself  the 
most  eloquent  enamoured  expression  with  exceed- 
ing, readiness,  and  a  figure,  which  for  manly  sym- 
metry of  limb  and  graceful  motion  in  exercise,  was 
not  to  be  excelled  search  where  you  would ;  added 
to  which,  his  voice  was  so  rich,  mellow,  and  sweet, 
and  he  delivered  the  exquisite  poetry  of  his  sentences 
with  such  ravishing  expression,  that  with  music  so 
delicate  and  new,  no  ear  had  hitherto  held  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  young  player  soon  forgot  audience,  rivals, 
and  all  other  present  matters,  in  the  intensity  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  feelings  he  was  expected 
to  ieign.  Now  it  seemed  he  had  before  him  the 
gentle  fair  foundling,  whose  exquisite  beauty  had 
won  the  secret  adoration  of  his  boyhood — anon,  the 
yeoman's  blooming  daughter  appeared  in  the  most 
seductive  charms  of  loving  womanhood,  to  rouse  in 
him  the  uncontrollable  passionate  impulses  of  his 
youth— and,  lastly,  the  trusting,  self-denying,  noble- 
hearted  Mistress  D'Avenant,  enriched  with  those 
sterling  gifts  of  mind  that  afford  a  woman  her  truest 
title  to  divinity,  seemed  ready  to  pour  out  the 
treasures  of  her  bountiful  sweet  affections,  as  if  to 
call  on  him  to  meet  her  marvellous  bounty  by  an 
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immediate  outpouring  of  every  thought,  feeling, 
hope,  and  sentiment,  that  existed  in  his  nature,  as 
the  proper  inheritance  of  manhoods  With  such 
deep  moving  stimuli,  his  exertions  may  in  some 
measure  be  imagined.  As  for  the  effects  they  pro- 
duced, it  looked  as  if  every  spectator  was  spell- 
bound.  One  would  be  seen  in  the  pauses  of  the 
playing,  gazing  on  .another  ^th  such  strange  delight 
and  marvelling  as  he  could  not  find  words  to  ex- 
press. All  the  females  from  the  noblest  to  the 
humblest,  were  so  stirred  by  the  thrilling  language 
and  passionate  manner  of  the  young  lover,  that 
their  very  hearts  were  bound  up  in  the  -story,  and 
ere  he  had  half  played  his  part  he  had  both  young 
and  old  at  'his  devotion.  Sudh  unanimous  hearty 
plaudits  had  never  before  resounded  in  a  playhouse ; 
but  proud  as  he  felt  at  them  he  was  not  a  whit  less 
pleased  at  the  honest  prodigal  -pleasure  of  his -old 
schoolfellows  and  brother  players,  with  his  worthy 
fiiend  John  a  Combe,  who  every  time  he  came  off 
the  stage,  rivalled  each  other  in  their  commenda- 
tions, and  sent  him  on  again  with  fresh  assurances 
and  renewed  happy  spirits. 

In  brief,  the  whole  performance  was  a  triumph 
from  the  commencement-;  and  so  brilliant  a  t>ne, 
perchance  no  player  or  ^play-writ^  had  ever  en- 
joyed. His  envious  rivals  were  forced  itfto  the 
expression  of  the  general  voice;  doubtless  much 
against  their  several  wills,  but -as  they  believed  his 
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share  in  the  popular  approbation  proceeded  solely 
from  his  skill  in  playing,  they  beheld  not  in  it  any 
particular  injury  to  themselves.  As  for  the  play, 
never  were  men  put  in  so  strange  a  state  by  one. 
They  saw  how  vain  must  be  any  effort  of  theirs  to 
mar  its  success,  and  kept  perplexing  of  themselves 
with  fears  of  the  author's  topping  them  in  the 
public  eye ;  and  wondering  more  and  more  who  he 
was.  At  the  end  the  curtain  fell  amid  such  an 
uproar  of  shouts  and  plaudits,  as  is  beyond  con- 
ceiving. Every  man  seemed  to  triumph  in  the 
triumph  of  the  play;  and  every  woman  regarded 
the  author's  success  as  the  cause  of  true  love  and 
honourable  devotedness. 

William  Shakspeare,  thoroughly  exhausted  by  his 
wondrous  exertions,  was  receiving  the  earnest  con- 
gratulations of  his  friends  in  a  chamber  of  the  play- 
house, when  the  manager  rushed  towards  him,  and 
pulling  him  by  the  arm,  implored  him  to  come  with 
him  on  the  instant,  before  the  curtdn,  for  the  au- 
dience were  making  of  such  a  terrible  din  and  racket 
he  expected  he  should  have  the  whole  house  pulled 
about  his  ears,  if  the  young  player  did  not  speed  to 
pacify  them.  At  this  the  latter  made  what  haste 
he  could — for,  in  truth,  he  heard  such  a  disturbance 
as  was  enough  to  frighten  the  boldest  manager  that 
lived.  As  he  came  nearer  the  stage  he  could,  amid 
the  universal  uproar,  plain  enough  distinguish  his 
own  name  shouted  by  hundreds  of  voices.     This 
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was  gratifying  enough — but  as  soon  as  he  made  his 
appearance  the  plaudits  and  shoutings  recommenced 
with  tenfold  fury.  The  ladies  and  gallants  stood 
up  in  the  rooms ;  the  former  waving  of  their  fair 
white  handkerchiefs,  and  the  latter  clapping  of  their 
hands  and  crying  out  all  manner  of  praises.  As  for 
the  groundlings  and  those  in  the  scaffolds,  such 
a  storm  of  shouts  and  cries,  and  other  boisterous 
noises,  came  from  them  as  gave  to  no  one  the 
chance  of  a  hearing.  Some  few  appeared  aware  of 
who  was  the  author,  but  by  far  the  majority  were 
as  ignorant  of  it  as  the  play-writers.  The  young 
player  acknowledged  the  honour  that  was  done  him 
by  the  approval  of  the  audience,  with  a  graceful 
courtesy  that  lacked  not  a  sufficiency  of  admirers ; 
and  so  he  waited  to  know  their  will,  as  he  could  not 
at  first  make  out,  among  the  confusion  of  sounds, 
what  it  was  they  were  crying  for.  At  last,  one  of 
famous  strong  lungs  made  himself  heard  above  the 
rest  by  putting  of  the  question,  "  Who  wrote  this 
play?**  Whereupon  the  young  player  advanced 
nearer  to  the  audience,  which  they  taking  as  a  sign 
he  was  about  to  tell  them  what  they  so  much  de- 
sired to  know,  there  was  a  silence  in  a  presently. 
His  rivals  listened  with  all  their  ears. 

*^  An'  it  please  you,  I  wrote  this  play,"  replied 
William  Shakspeare.  In  an  instant  the  storm  burst 
out  more  furiously  than  ever.  Hats  and  handker- 
chiefs were  waved  by  every  hand^  and  a  chorus  of 
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cheers  and  praises  broke  forth  from  every  throat. 
The  chief  nobles  and  gallants  left  their  company 
and  got  upon  the  stage,  thronging  publicly  around 
the  young  player,  to  give  him  their  countenance 
and  commendation ;  and  his  gentle  friend,  Edmund 
Spenser,   who  appeared  to  enjoy  his  success  as 
though  it  had  been  his  own,  made  known  to  him  as 
many  as  were  of  bis  acqumntance.     William  Shak- 
speare  felt  that  all  his  hardships  and  sufiPerings  were 
more  than  recompensed  by  the  proud  triumph  of 
that  hour.     As  for  his  envious  rivals,  never  men 
wore  such  blank  visages  as  did  they  at  hearing  the 
young  player  acknowledge  himself  the  author  of  that 
choice  performance ;  and  they  slunk  out  of  the  play- 
house as  quickly  as  they  could.     It  may  here  be 
necessary  to  say  of  them,  that  Greene  died  of  great 
poverty,  brought  on  by  his  own  notorious  ill  living, 
after  finishing  his  last  <<  Repentance" — wherein,  with 
a  sufficiency  of  canting  lamentation  of  his  own  vile- 
ness,  he  stoutly  abused  his  quondam  friends,  and 
secretly  slandered  his  fortunate  rival ;  that  his  as- 
sociate, the  infamous  Cutting  Ball — whose  sister  he 
kept  as  his  leman — ^was  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  his 
many  crimes  and  wicked  dishonest  courses — a  iiette 
he  richly  merited;  and  his  chief  companion,  Kit 
Marlowe,  in  seeking  to  stab  a  dissolute  associate 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  at  tables  in  a  low 
tavern  at  Deptford,  was  miserably  slain  by  him  on 
the  spot,  with  a  stroke  of  a  dagger  thrust  through 
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hu  eye.  Of  the  otiiert,  thoo^  tfaev  firrd  tad  [xo- 
duced  pUya,  little  u  kDovn  to  tbor  craSt  eitfaer  oi 
them,  or  their  productions. 

But  the  nioeea  of  WiQiam  Sfaakipeare'*  aiiiiu- 
rable  perfornuuiee  ^>peared  to  iocreatie  ererr  dir 
it  was  repeated ;  crowtU  G«nie  to  tee  it,  who  weni 
•way  w  channed  that  it  preseotlj  became  the  alk 
both  of  the  court  and  of  the  dtizeoi.  Thu  can  be 
in  no  way  luiprinng  when  the  moDstrou^  (fifiereon 
ii  coiuidered,  that  lies  betwiil  the  graceful  perfec- 
tions of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  poor  contemp- 
tible bombast  of  the  Jerouintoa,  the  Tamberlaine 
Ibe  Greats,  and  Orlando  Furiosoa,  which  had  pi^ 
Tioudy  been  (avouritet  of  the  poblie.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  i^y  in  every  way  so  amazingly  tupeiior. 
and  to  filled  with  the  sweet  graces  of  natural  beauty, 
worked  a  prodigious  change  in  broor  of  the  plar- 
house.  It  shortly  became  the  roost  pt^iolar  as  well 
as  the  most  fashionable  entertumnent  of  the  time: 
and  the  playen  from  being  looked  upon  aa  little 
better  than  ragaboods,  were  dow  resorted  to  by  the 
best  company  in  the  land.  Tix  Ihroogs  which  the 
performance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  brought  to  the 
Globe,  completely  obUterated  the  manager's  pre- 
judices against  the  author;  and  wben,  in  coiue- 
quence  of  the  {avour  in  wtiicfa  that  piodnetion  was 
riewed  in  high  places,  it  was  ordered  that  the  com- 
pany should  be  styled  tba  Queen's  Flayo^  old 
Buibage,  to  shew  hk  gmttuds  to  one  who  had  baao 
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of  such  important  service,  made  him  a  shareholder 
in  the  property  of  the  company.  By  this  measure 
the  young  player  found  himself  in  the  possession  of 
a  fair  provisioni  and  saw  that  nought  was  wanting 
but  proper  exertion  on  his  part  to  lead  him  to  for- 
tune and  greatness. 

As  soon  as  his  circumstances  allowed,  he  resolved 
on  paying  a  visit  to  his  native  Stratford,  fondly 
longing  to  see  his  dear  children,  and  to  make  such 
arrangements  for  his  parents,  as  would  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  bitter  necessities  they 
had  had  such  prolonged  experience  of;  and  taking 
John  a  Combe  to  be  of  his  company,  they  started 
on  their  journey.  The  day  before  their  departure 
from  London,  the  latter  in  passing  along  one  of  the 
streets  with  his  friend,  was  attracted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ragged  filthy-looking  woman,  in  a  state  of 
evident  drunkenness,  dragged  along  by  a  party  of 
the  city  watch,  who  loaded  her  with  such  abuse,  as 
if  she  had  been  the  most  notorious  vile  creature 
that  lived,  which,  in  honest  truth,  she  went  nigh  to 
be.  Master  Combe  suddenly  left  his  companion, 
and  went  close  up  to  her,  regarding  her  with  a 
searching  scrutiny;  but  directly  she  cast  eyes  on 
him  she  screamed  fearfully,  and  tried  to  hide  her 
bee  with  her  hands. 

"  "lis  she !"  exclaimed  her  former  lover,  and 
left  her,  with  an  aspect  of  mingled  horror  and  dis- 
gust.   This  woman  was  the  pretended  Lady  Ara- 
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belU  CotnGt,  th.&  lemao  of  Master  Buzsard,  who 
was  so  conspicuous  an  agent  id  the  vile  attempt 
upon  the  fooodting ;  and  having  gone  through  all 
the  grades  of  inCamy,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice, about  to  answer  for  a  whole  catalogue  of  ber 
wicked  base  offences. 

William  Shakspeare  trnvelled  very  differentlT  at 
tluB  time  from  tlie  manner  in  wbich  he  made  his 
jounter  to  London,  for  he  rode  a  good  bonct 
as  did  also  his  companion,  iri>om  he  amused  fa- 
moualr  on  the  road  b;  recoonting  his  adTentores 
and  mishaps  in  his  Conner  trarels.  The  coontTT 
now  w«s  in  no  way  like  what  it  was.  Tbe  poor 
Queen  of  Scots  had  long  ceased  to  be  made  an 
engine  for  barasang  the  peo[^  with  ran  alanns; 
and  whererer  tbe  traTelleis  went,  tbe  infaaUtana 
seemed  mad  with  the  recent  triumph  of  England 
oter  tbe  Spanish  Annada.  Bonfires  were  St  in 
every  town,  and  tfirera  of  the  worthy  coontry  people, 
if  they  might  hare  had  tfacnr  will,  would  bate  made 
logsofsoefa  "wretched  TiilunoDS  papists' as  wen 
nigfaest  at  band.  Little  of  note  otcurrwi  on  tbe 
joumer.  The  young  piarcr  pasaed  but  one  nigfal 
at  Oxferd;  bat  doubtlcai  that  liat  was  infinitely 
to  bis  cootentation.  Thejr  wne  Hearing  dior  de»- 
tinatioa,  wben  they  afipoadied  a  emalcMle  of  bone- 
men,  wbo  seetoed  going  tbe  sane  roaiL  Anwiig 
tbem  WnEam  Slnkspeare  quickly  reeogoiaed  In 
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duke  de  Largesse,  and  putting  spurs  to  bis  steed  he 
was  soon  by  his  side. 

Great  was  the  gratification  on  both  sides  at  this 
meeting ;  the  old  knight  acquainting  his  young  com- 
panion, that  after  arming  bis  vassals,  and  marching 
at  their  head  to  help  guard  the  coast  during  the 
threatened  invasion,  he  had  disbanded  them,  and 
having  then  proceeded  to  court  to  attend  upon  her 
Highness,  he  was  reWming  home,  first  intending  to 
call  in  his  way  on  an  old  acquaintance  and  brother^ 
in-arms,  who  was  about  giving  a  grand  tournament. 

*^  Truly  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it,"  replied  the 
other. 

<^  Well,  wend  with  me  to  my  Lord  de  la  Pole's, 
and  you  shall  have  as  good  a  sight  of  it  as  any," 
said  Sir  Marmaduke ;  ^'  besides  which  you  shall 
behold  his  fair  daughter,  the  Lady  Mabel,  whose 
history  is  so  marvellous  strange." 

"  De  la  Pole  !— Mabel  1"  exclaimed  William 
Shakspeare,  in  exceeding  astonishment  '<  Surely 
that  cannot  be  the  exquisite  sweet  creature  brought 
up  as  a  foundling  by  dame  Lucy." 

*<  The  same.  Master  Shakspeare,  the  same,  o'  my 
life !  I  know  the  whole  story,"  answered  the  old 
knight 

«  Never  heard  I  anything  so  wondrous,"  said 
the  young  player.  <<  As  I  live.  Sir  Marmaduke, 
that  very  Mabel  traveUed  with  me,  disguised  in 
male  apparel,  from  close  upon  Stratford  to  the 
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neighbourfaoodoftbeLordUrbaii'smansion.  Despite 
her  garments,  I  recognised  her  ere  I  had  been  long 
in  her  company ;  but  &ncying  she  might  feel  some 
disquietude  if  she  thought  I  knew  who  she  was,  I 
treateJ  her  for  what  she  appeared  to  be.  She  gave 
me  to  understand  she  fled  from  some  villainous 
intentions:  and  believing,  when  my  Lord^de  la 
Pole  benevolently  took  charge  of  her,  taking  her 
to  be  what  she  represented,  that  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  her  being  so  safely  disposed  of  elsewhere, 
I  took  my  leave  of  her ;  but  I  have  often  tliought 
of  the  gentle  graceful  creature  dnce  then,  and  this 
present  moment  am  journeying  to  my  lord's  man- 
sion to  make  enquiries  concerning  of  her  for- 
tunes.** 

At  this  Sir  Marmaduke  marvelled  greatly,  and 
not  without  a  famous  admiration  of  the  honorable- 
ness  of  his  young  {nend*s  d^cate  behaviour  to  the 
distressed  damseL  After  some  further  talk  on  the 
subject,  he  spoke  of  his  nephews:  Sir  Ranald 
had  lately  married;  and  Sir  Valentine,  after  distin- 
guishing himself  very  notably,  had  promised  in  a 
few  months  to  visit  his  kinsman. 

*^  He  might  have  had  the  moBt  covetable  matdies 
in  the  kingdom,"  added  the  old  knight;  <<  but  be 
seemeth  in  no  way  inclined  to  marry.  Methinks 
the  death  of  his  noble  fnend.  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
hath  so  grieved  him,  he  cannot  be  got  U>  care  to 
love  any  other  person.** 
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<<  Doth  he  know  of  this  change  in  the  foundling's 
fortunes  ?  "  enquired  the  young  player. 

"  Not  a  word,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  for  I  re- 
ceived not  advice  of  it  myself  till  I  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  from  London — he  being  then  with 
the  court  at  Greenwich;  and  from  what  I  have 
learned — my  intelligence  coming  from  no  other 
than  the  happy  father — that  though  the  earl  hath 
sent,  far  and  near,  invitations  to  his  entertainment, 
he  doth  not  intend  making  any  acquainted  with  the 
proper  cause  of  it,  till  the  whole  company  are 
assembled." 

^^  I  have  had  excellent  evidence  for  knowing 
Sir  Valentine  loved  the  Lady  Mabel,"  observed 
\\illiam  Shakspeare,  '<  and  I  doubt  not  at  allhis  re- 
fusals of  marriage  were  created  from  his  affection 
being  engrossed  by  the  humble  beauty  at  Charlcottf^ 
whom  he  must  long  have  lost  sight  of." 

^^  I  hope  it  may  be  the  ease  with  all  my  heart ! " 
exclaimed  his  campanion  earnestly,  '^  for  doubt  I 
not — to  say  nought  of  his  own  merit,  which  methinks 
should  make  its  way  anywhere — my  old  friendship 
with  the  earl  will  give  no  little  help  to  my  nephew's 
successful  wooing  of  his  daughter :  and  I  should  be 
right  glad  to  see  him  happy,  for  he  hath  seemed  in 
very  woful  case  a  long  time  past" 

<<  Think  you  he  will  be  at  the  tournament?" 
enquired  the  other. 

*^  Surely,  he  cannot  fail,"  replied  Sir  Marma- 
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duke.  '^  He  taketh  great  delight  in  such  things ; 
and  it  is  scarce  possible  he  should  not  have  intelli- 
gence of  it.  Nevertheless,  if  I  find  him  not  amongs^ 
the  company,  I  will  use  all  despatch  in  making  him 
acquainted  with  whatsoever  is  most  desirous  he 
should  know."  Here  the  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  Master  Peregrine  and 
Sir  Johan,  to  whom  John  a  Combe,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  been  relating  his  young  friend's  notable 
success. 

^<  This  Cometh  entirely  of  those  proper  studies  we 
pursued  together,"  gravely  observed  the  chaplain^ 
after  a  sufficiency  of  congratulation ;  <^  be  assured, 
young  sir,  there  is  nought  so  like  to  lead  to  greatness 
as  deep  study  of  the  classic  writings  of  the  andent 
Greeks  and  Romans.'' 

<<  Ancient  pudding!"  exclaimed  the  antiquary, 
in  a  monstrous  indignation.  ^  Dost  claim  my  ad- 
mirable rare  scholar  of  me  on  such  weak  pretences? 
Hast  forgot  the  many  hours  I  have  passed  in  Sir 
Marmaduke's  library  teaching  of  this  my  pupil? 
Ancient  Greeks !  Andent  fig's  ends !  I  tell  thee 
all  his  fame  proceeded  from  my  extreme  puns> 
taking  he  should  be  familiar ^th  everyone  of  those 
sweet  repositories  of  delectable  knowledge^  the  old 
ballads." 

''Old  fiddlesticks  I"  retorted  Sir  Johan,  le^s 
inclined  now  than  ever  to  lose  the  reputation  of 
having  instructed  so  worthy  a  sdiokur;  and  there 
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was  like  to  be  again  very  desperate  war  between 
them  on  this  point,  had  not  the  young  player  made 
such  acknowledgments  as  went  far  towards  the 
satisfying  of  both  parties.  For  all  which,  to  the 
day  of  their  deaths,  each  considered  Master  Shak- 
speare*s  infinite  genius  came  exclusively  of  his 
teaching. 

Before  the  latter  could  get  sight  of  the  lady 
Mabel,  she  and  her  noble  parents  had  been  in- 
formed of  his  arrival  by  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  took 
especial  care  aught  he  knew  to  his  advantage  should 
have  a  faithful  intelligencer ;  and  there  could  scarce 
be  any  persons  who  could  so  perfectly  appreciate 
the  conduct  of  his  young  friend  as  those  to  whom 
he  spoke.  The  youthful  student  the  poor  found- 
ling had  beheld  with  such  interest  asleep  under  the 
tree,  and  who  had  rescued  her  so  gallantly  from 
the  power  of  the  licentious  lord  and  his  villainous 
assistants,  and  had  moreover  behaved  so  brotherly 
during  her  painful  travelling  after  her  escape  from 
Charlcote,  was  sure  to  be  received  by  the  high- 
bom  lady,  with  sincere  welcome  and  gratitude. 
Indeed,  the  earl  and  the  countess  did  vie  with  her 
how  they  could  best  show  their  respect  to  one  to 
whom  they  considered  themselves  so  deeply  in- 
debted ;  but  her  particular  delight  seemed  to  be  to 
have  him  with  her  on  every  occasion,  to  hear  him  dis- 
course, which  on  all  matters  he  could  right  eloquently, 
but  if  there  was  one  subject  she  preferred  to  others. 
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doubt  not  it  was  his  former  companion  and  excel- 
lent gallant  friend,  Sir  Valentine. 

In  honest  truth,  her  thoughts  had  been  in  that 
channel  far  more  than  erer,  since  the  discovery  of 
her  parentage ;  and,  with  a  woman's  gratitude,  she 
longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  some  opportunity 
to  testify  to  the  generous-hearted  gentleman  who 
would  have  taken  her  !x>  wife  though  she  was  of 
such  humble  poor  condition,  that  she  lacked  not  a 
proper  estimation  of  his  true  affection.  Whilst 
preparations  were  going  on  for  the  grand  chivalrous 
entertainment  which  the  earl  had  decided  on  giving 
for  purposes  of  his  own,  a  littie  plot  was  got  up  by 
him  and  others— of  whom  was  William  Shakspeare 
— to  assist  in  carrying  it  on  to  the  conclusion  all 
desired.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  principal  nobles 
and  gallants  in  the  land  came  thronging  to  the  lists, 
and  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators,  from  far  and  near, 
assembled  in  the  great  park,  to  see  them  engage. 
Proper  buildings  had  been  there  erected ;  and  in  a 
commanding  situation  the  Countess  and  her  daughter 
sat  surrounded  by  the  chief  nobility  of  the  country, 
to  witness  the  proceedings.  Among  the  knights 
present  the  Lady  Mabel  looked  in  vain  for  the  one 
she  most  desired  to  see.  She  beard  their  tides,  she 
beheld  their  cognizances,  but  all  were  strange  to 
her;  and  she  looked  on  with  a  careless  eye,  and 
took  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  scene.  Her  attention 
was  now  almost  entirely  deroted  to  Master  Shak- 
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speare,  whom  she  had  made  sit  close  behind  her. 
All  at  once  a  great  shouting  arose  from  the  crowd, 
which  made  her  look  again  upon  the  contending 
knights,  and  then  she  beheld  one  whom  she  had 
not  seen  before,  and  whose  title  she  had  not  heard. 
He  had  entered  the  barriers  when  she  was  most 
deeply  engaged  in  conversing  with  the  young  player, 
having  arrived  late.  He  was  clothed  in  a  complete 
suit  of  black  armour,  with  his  vizor  down.  Noting 
that  this  knight  overthrew  all  who  opposed  him,  she 
asked  who  he  was;  thereupon  Master  Shakspeare 
gave  her  a  very  moving  history  of  him,  stating  that 
be  was  called  the  black  knight,  and  was  an  exceed- 
ing mysterious  personage,  of  whom  none  knew  any 
thing,  whereof  the  consequence  was  no  person  was 
so  much  talked  of.  Among  other  things,  he  said  he 
had  heard  his  aspect  was  so  marvellous  ill-favoured 
that  he  rarely  made  it  visible. 

Nevertheless,  of  that  pressof  chivalry  none  showed 
such  skill  as  the  Black  Kilight — ^ill  favoured  as  he 
might  be — and  he  was  publicly  declared  to  be  the 
chiefest  of  all  for  knightly  accomplishments.  When 
the  tourney  was  over,  the  Lady  Mabel  left  her  seat, 
exceedingly  dull  at  heart  her  lover  had  not  fulfilled 
her  expectations  by  being  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
scene  she  had  just  witnessed.  She  was  in  one  of 
the  principal  chambers  in  the  mansion,  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  courtly  company,  in  her  attire  rivalling 
the  qplendour  of  the  noblest  dame  present,  and  in 
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her  beauty  far  surpassing  the  loveliest  The  young 
player  was  beside  her,  seeming  to  be  very  intent  on 
affording  her  some  sort  of  amusement,  by  telling 
her  strange  tales  of  the  black  knight,  in  which  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  horrible  or  the 
ludicrous  most  predominated.  Whilst  he  kept  her 
attention  engaged,  there  approached  towards  them 
the  very  object  of  their  conversation,  with  his  vizor 
up,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  and  Sir  Marmaduke. 
He  stopped  suddenly  as  he  caught  sight  of  her,  and 
gazed  m  rapt  astonishment  on  her  exquisite  fair 
countenance  and  majestic  figure. 

<<  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Earl,  after  he  had  allowed 
the  other,  as  he  thought,  to  marvel  to  an  absolute 
sufficiency,  ^<  this  is  my  daughter  of  whom  I  spoke. 
It  grieveth  me  to  the  heart  I  cannot,  after  all  I 
have  said,  get  you  to  entertain  the  idea  of  becoming 
my  son-in-law." 

<<  Mabel!"  rapturously  exclaimed  the  Black 
Knight,  and  so  audibly,  the  lady  turned  her  gaze 
upon  him  on  the  instant.  The  voice  stirred  her 
deepest  affections ;  and  one  glance  sufficed  to  call 
them  into  fullest  action.  The  knight  was  Sir  Va- 
lentine, who  had  worn  black  armour  dnce  the  death 
of  his  lamented  and  valiant  friend  Sir  I%ilip  Sydney. 
All  traces  of  the  Earl's  sufiering  had  vanished, 
under  the  gladdening  influence  of  those  excellent 
ministers  of  good,  whom  he  had  treated  with  such 
monstrous  injustice;  and  their  happiness  was  now 
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his  sole  care.  He  took  care  to  make  public  the 
wrong  he  had  done,  that  his  story  might  be  a 
lesson  unto  all  such  mere  slaves  of  reputation,  and 
their  merit  might  be  examples  to  every  honest  wife 
and  affectionate  daughter,  as  long  as  the  world 
lasted.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  a  deserved 
success.  The  Countess,  who  was  hailed  by  her. 
friends  as  one  risen  from  the  grave,  was  in  such 
content  as  she  had  never  till  then  had  knowledge 
of;  and  her  daughter,  in  the  fond  devotion  of  Sir 
Valentine,  enjoyed  such  extreme  happiness,  as  was 
the  fittest  recompence  for  her  many  painful  troubles. 
Of  the  spectators,  not  one  so  much  enjoyed  the 
spectacle  of  her  felicity,  as  he  whose  boyish  dreams 
she  had  made  so  radiant  with  her  early  beauty.  He 
had  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  little  plot  that 
had  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
lovers  together ;  and  witnessed  the  mutual  delicious 
pleasure  of  their  recognition,  with  a  heart  as  preg- 
nant  ^dth  true  enjoyment  as  had  either. 

Having  promised  every  one  of  that  now  happy 
family,  to  their  united  earnest  pressing,  he  would 
be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  Sir  Valentine  and 
the  Lady  Mabel,  he  once  more  pursued  his  journey, 
accompanied  by  the  same  party  with  whom  he  had 
visited  the  Earl's  mansion.  As  he  drew  nigh  the 
familiar  jJaces  bordering  on  Stratford,  every  spot 
called  up  a  thousand  delightful  associations.  Far 
different  were  his  feelings  at  approaching  his  native 
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town,  to  what  they  had  been  when  he  last  left  it 
Then,  desperate  unhappiness  had  banished  him, 
friendless  and  obscure — but  now,  he  returned  full 
of  pleasure  hi  the  present,  and  hope  in  the  future, 
lacking  neither  store  of  friends,  nor  sufficiency  of 
reputation ;  and  having  no  sort  of  anxieties,  save  for 
those  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  parted.  Whilst 
his  mind  was  filled  with  sweet  loving  thoughts  of 
his  dear  children  and  parents,  kindred  and  friends, 
he  was  accosted  by  a  voice  he  could  not  fail  of  re- 
cognising in  a  moment. 

^^  Said  I  notso)  my  lambkin  ?"  exclaimed  Nurse 
Cicely,  seeming  to  be  overjoyed  at  beholding  her 
foster-child,  returning  to  his  native  town  in  so  gal- 
lant a  fashion.  She  stood  in  the  very  same  spot 
where  he  had  last  seen  her,  and  he  now  remem- 
bered the  fair  hopes  she  had  given  him  when  he 
was  in  so  despairing  a  humour.  He  gladly  stopped 
and  greeted  the  old  a£Fectionate  creature  in  his 
kindest  manner,  and  bid  her  be  of  good  heart,  for 
he  would  visit  her  anon,  which  put  her  in  such  gar- 
rulous contentation,  she  went  off  to  her  gossips,  and 
would  talk  of  nothing  else.  Everything  seemed  j  ust 
as  he  had  left  it,  and  his  old  acquaintances  appeared 
in  no  way  altered — save  only  Skinny  Dickon,  who 
had  grown  to  be  as  stout  a  man  as  any  in  the  town. 
As  he  rode  by,  there  stood  the  Widow  Pippins, 
leaning  over  the  rail  in  her  gallery,  laughing  with 
as  notable  a  heartiness  as  ever,  at  no  other  than  that 
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sUlI  most  miserable  of  constables,  Oliver  Dumps, 
upon  whom  it  looked  monstrous  like  as  if  she  had 
been  playing  some  of  her  jests.     There  sat  the  two 
merry  wives,  Mistress  Dowlas  and  Mistress  Malmsey, 
gossiping  together  at  the  tatter's  casement,  whilst 
the  worthy  aldermen,  their  husbands,  were  standing 
at  their  several  doors,  shouting  little  matters  of 
news  across  the  street;  there  was  Mother  Flytrap 
and  Dame  Lambswool,   Maud  and  her  partner 
Humphrey,  gaping  with  open  mouths  at  the  ap- 
proaching cavalcade,  till  the  latter  recognising  his 
old  master's  son,  threw  up  his  cap  in  the  air,  and 
thouted  his  congratulations  in  so  hearty  a  manner, 
the  whole  town  were  soon  made  acquainted  with 
their  visitor.     All  this  was  exquisite  to  William 
Shakspeare ;  but  when,  on  entering  Henley  Street, 
he   beheld  his  honest  old  father  in  his  homely 
jerkin,  standing  at  the  door  looking  to  see  what  made 
that  sudden  outcry,  his  feelings  became  so  powerful, 
he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  up  to  the  door  as 
rapidly  as  he  could ;  but  the  joyful  cry  to  his  dame  of 
John  Shakspeare  as  he  beheld  bis  son,  brought  out  the 
fond  mother  in  a  marvellous  haste,  and  the  young 
player  was  scarce  free  of  his  saddle,  when  he  found 
her  loving  arms  around  his  neck.    A  few  minutes 
after,  his  happiness  was  completed  by  h<dding  in 
his  tender  embraces  first  one  and  then  the  other  of 
his  dear  children ;  and  this  he  did  in  such  a  manner 
as  seemed  to  show  he  knew  not  which  of  the  three 
he  ought  to  love  the  most 
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*<  Ah!"  exclaimed  the  youthful  iather  in  an 
empassioned  burst  of  tenderness  as  he  pressed  them 
in  his  fond  embrace — the  others  with  delighted 
aspects  noting  his  famous  enjoyment,  ^*  Such  sweet 
happiness  never  tasted  I  all  my  days !  Who  would 
not  toil — who  would  not  suffer — who  would  not 
school  his  afiections  unto  virtuous  honest  purposes 
through  the  bitterest  pangs  humanity  hath  know* 
ledge  of,  to  crown  his  labour  with  pleasure  of  so 
sterling  a  sort  ?  Truly,  methinks  such  glad  occa* 
sions  prove,  with  the  choicest  of  argument,  all  else 
but  goodness  is  utter  folly,  and  as  absolute  desperate 
ignorance  as  ever  existed" 

^m  tn\n^  tl^e  Jbtots  of 
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Note.— -The  courteous  reeder,  with  ayerj  bounteous  kindness, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  without  a  fidr  entertainment,  hath  thus 
far  proceeded  with  the  monng  history  of  this  truly  ^orious  cha- 
racter ;  yet  if  he  lo^eth  the  subject  as  it  deserves  he  should,  be 
ought,  in  no  manner  to  be  content  here  to  stop :  but  proceed  with 
a  proper  diligence  to  the  perusal  of  what  is  set  down  concerning 
of  his  after  brilliant  career,  and  likewise  of  those  master  spirits 
of  the  age  by  whom  he  got  to  be  surrounded,  which,  with  other 
matters  of  a  like  enticing  sort,  to  wit,  most  stirring  adventures — 
most  delicate  love-scenes — most  choice  humours  and  exquisite 
witty  jests^  he  may  eount  on  having  famous  store  of  (else  sundry 
notaUe  dHtics  err  hugely)  in  the  oooipany  of  *^  Shakspeare  and 
his  Friends.** 


ptttnrxD  BY  w.  wiLoocmmmi  irouft  bwumimw,  mraa  luuis. 
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